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PREFACE. 


Wbittkk  HiaTORT  is  genorallj  too  scLolislic  to  interest  the  multitude. 
DigDlfied  and  foriaal,  it  deals  mainly  iii  great  events,  oud  uf  thoso  tmpor 
fectlj,  because  not  pauslag  to  present  clear  impreesionB  by  the  nawoialioni 
of  individual  life.  It  is  these  that  lend  to  written  flctiou  its  greatest  charm, 
and  attract  the  mukitade  by  appearing  more  like  truth.  Although  untrue 
ic  the  particular  combioations,  sceoea  and  plots  delinented,  yut  well  written 
SctioD  is  drawn  Trom  Nature,  from  experience ;  imd  the»e  faoU  iu  life,  as 
with  chesanion,  are  only  arranged  in  now,  but  natural  positions. 

History  inciudge  everything  In  Nature,  Character,  CuslomE,  and  Incidents, 
both  geneial  and  individual,  that  coutributes  to  origiuate  what  is  peculiar  in 
R  People,  or  what  causea  either  the jr  advancement  or  decline.  9o  broad  iu 
■cope  that  scarcely  anything  is  too  remote  for  its  grasp ;  so  searching,  scarcely 
aoytbing  too  minute.  Were  written  History  a  clear  transcript  of  all  that 
pcspetly  cornea  within  the  province  of  History,  it  would  be  more  enticing 
than  the  most  fascinaUng  ficUoo.  But  it  beiog  otherwise,  the  multitude 
prefer  well  written  ficUon,  which  touches  the  heart  and  arouses  all  the  sym- 
patbiec  of  man  by  its  vivid  pictures  of  actual  life. 

Herein  are  given,  in  the  language  of  a  great  variety  of  writers,  not  only 
llie  great  events  In  the  History  and  condition  of  the  We«t,  but  in  illustra- 
tion the  minute  matters  of  individual  experieoce  and  observation,  without 
which  the  other  is,  in  a  measure,  untruthful,  because  it  faiLi  by  its  incom- 
pleteness to  impart  correct  impressions.  The  materials  are  arranged  in  chro- 
nological order,  and  tbe  souroei  from  whence  they  are  derived  are  presented 
on  another  loaf.  C*") 


PREFACE  TO  THE  ENLARGED  EDITION. 


''Thb  Gbsat  Wist"  was  first  published  in  the  year  1851,  and  at  once 

gained  a  wide-spread  and  unexpected  popularity.    It  appean  to  have  met  a 

great  public  want,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  extraordinary  sale  of  more  than 

eighty  thousand  copies  —  a  number  which  has  been  rarely  reached  by  any 

American  historical  work.    As  in  the  interval  many  important  changes  have 

taken  place  in  the  West,  the  book  has  been  remodeled  and  the  current  of 

events  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  so  that  the  reader  now  has  it  in 

an  enlarged  and  improved  form. 

"The  Groat  West"  has  become   a  standard  work,  and  will  probably  in 

future  editions  instruct  and  interest  multitudes  long  after  the  present  gene* 

^'' Tftfion  shall  have  passed  away, 
(▼iii; 
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WEST. 


TwsNiY  years  after  the  great  event  occurred,  vhich  has  immor- 
talized the  name  of  Christopher  Colnmbns,  Florida  was  discovered 
by  Jnan  Ponce  de  Leon,  ex-governor  of  Porto  Bico.  Sailing  from 
that  island  in  March,  1512,  he  discovered  an  unknown  country, 
which  he  named  Florida,  from  the  abundance  of  its  flowers,  the 
trees  being  covered  with  blossoms,  and  its  first  being  seen  on 
Easter  Sunday,  a  day  called  by  the  Spaniards  Pascua  Florida; 
the  name  imports  the  country  of  flowers.  Other  explorers  soon 
visited  the  same  coast.  In  May,  1539,  Ferdinand  ae  Soto,  the 
Governor  of  Cuba,  landed  at  Tampa  Bay,  with  six  hundred  fol- 
lowers. He  marched  into  the  interior;  and  on  the  Ist  of  May, 
1541,  discovered  the  Mississippi;  being  the  first  European  who 
had  ever  beheld  that  mighty  river. 

Spain  for  many  years  claimed  the  whole  of  the  country — bounded 
by  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  north,  all  of 
which  bore  the  name  of  Florida.  About  twenty  years  after  the 
discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  some  Catholic  missionaries  attempted 
to  form  settlements  at  St.  Augustine,  and  its  vicinity ;  and  a  few 
years  later  a  colony  of  French  Calvinists  had  been  established  on 
the  St.  Mary's,  near  the  coast.  In  1565,  this  settlement  was  anni- 
hilated by  an  expedition  from  Spain,  under  Pedro  Melendez  de 
Aviles;  and  about  nine  hundred  French,  men,  women  and  children, 
cruelly  massacred.  The  bodies  of  many  of  the  slain  were  hung 
from  trees,  with  the  inscription,  ^^Not  as  Frenchmen^  hut  as 
hereticsy  Having  accomplished  his  bloody  errand,  Melendez 
founded  St.  Augustine,  the  oldest  town  by  half  a  century  of  any 
now  in  the  Union.  Four  years  after,  Dominic  de  Gourges,  burn- 
ing to  avenge  his  countrymen,  fitted  out  an  expedition  at  his  own 
expense,  and  surprised  the  Spanish  colonists  on  the  St.  Mary's; 
destroying  the  ports,  burning  the  houses,  and  ravaging  the  settle- 
ments with  fire  and  sword ;  finishing  the  work  by  also  suspending 
some  of  the  corpses  of  his  enemies  from  trees,  with  the  inscription, 

(15) 
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"3^^  as  Spaniards,  hut  as  murderers.'*'^  Unable  to  hold  possession 
of  the  country,  de  Gourges  retired  to  his  fleet.  Florida,  excepting 
for  a  few  years,  remained  under  the  Spanish  crown,  suflering  much 
in  its  early  history,  from  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and  piratical 
incursions,  until  1819,  when,  vastly  diminished  from  its  original 
boundaries,  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  in  3845  became 
a  State. 

In  1535,  James  Cartier,  a  distinguished  French  mariner,  sailed 
with  an  exploring  expedition  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  taking  pos- 
session of  the  country  in  the  name  of  his  king,  called  it  "  New 
France."  In  1608,  the  energetic  Champlain  created  a  nucleus  for 
the  settlement  of  Canada,  by  founding  Quebec.  This  was  the 
same  year  with  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  Virginia,  and  twelve 
years  previous  to  that  on  which  the  Puritans  first  stepped  upon  the 
rocks  of  Plymouth. 

To  strengthen  the  establishment  of  French  dominion,  the  genius 
of  Champlain  saw  that  it  was  essential  to  establish  missions  among 
the  Indians.  Up  to  this  period  "the  far  west"  had  been  untrod 
by  the  foot  of  the  white  man.  In  1616,  a  French  Franciscan, 
named  Le  Caron,  passed  through  the  Iroquois  and  Wyandot 
nations — to  streams  running  into  Lake  Huron;  and  in  1634,  two 
Jesuits  founded  the  first  mission  in  that  region.  But  just  a  century 
elapsed  from  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  ere  the  first  Canadian 
envoys  met  the  savage  nations  of  the  northwest  at  the  falls  of  St. 
Mary's,  below  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior.  It  was  not  until  1650 
that  any  of  the  adventurous  fur-traders  wintered  on  the  shores  of 
this  vast  lake,  nor  until  1660  that  Bene  Mesnard  founded  the  first 
missionary  station  upon  its  rocky  and  inhospitable  coast.  Perish- 
ing soon  alter  in  the  forest,  it  was  left  to  Father  Claude  Allouez, 
five  years  subsequent,  to  build  the  first  permanent  habitation  of 
white  men  among  the  Northwestern  Indians.  In  1668,  the  mission 
was  founded  at  the  falls  of  St.  Mary's,  bv  Dablon  and  Marquette; 
in  1670,  Nicholas  Perrot,  agent  for  the  intendant  of  Canada, 
explored  Lake  Michigan  to  near  its  southern  termination.  Formal 
possession  was  taken  of  the  northwest  by  the  French  in  1671,  and 
Marquette  established  a  missionary  station  at  Point  St.  Ignace,  on 
the  mainland  north  of  Mackinac,  which  was  the  first  settlement  in 
Michigan. 

Until  late  in  this  century,  owing  to  the  enmity  of  the  Indians 
bordering  the  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  the  adventurous  mission- 
aries, on  their  route  west,  on  pain  of  death,  were  compelled  to 
pass  far  to  the  north,  through  "a  region  horrible  with  forests,"  by 
the  Ottawa  and  French  Rivers  of  Canada. 

As  yet  no  Frenchman  had  advanced  beyond  Fox  River,  of 
Winnebago  Lake,  in  Wisconsin ;  but  in  May,  1673,  the  missionary 
Marquette,  with  a  few  companions,  left  Mackinac  in  canoes; 
pass^  up  Green  Bay,  enterea  Fox  River,  crossed  the  country  to 
the  Wisconsin,  and,  following  its  current,  passed  into  and  dis- 
^eovered  the  Mississippi;  down  which  they  sailed  several  hundred 
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miles,  and  retnrned  in  the  AutiimD.  The  discovery  of  thle  great 
river  gave  great  joy  to  New  France,  it  buinj^  "a  pet  idea"  ol'  that 
ago  that  somo  of  ita  wiistern  tributarica  wonld  afiurd  a  direct  route 
to  the  South  Sea,  and  thence  to  China.  MouBienr  La  Salle,  a  man  ' 
of  indefatigable  enterprise,  having  been  Bovcral  years  engaged  in 
the  preparation,  in  16S3,  explored  the  MisaiBBippi  to  the  sea,  and 
took  formal  poaBcssion  of  the  country  in  the  nauie  of  the  King  of 
France,  in  honor  of  whom  he  called  it  Louisiana.  In  1685,  bo 
also  took  formal  possession  of  Texas,  and  founded  a  colony  on  the 
Colorado;  bnt  La  Saite  was  assassinated,  and  the  colony  dispersed. 

The  descriptions  of  the  beanty  and  magnificence  of  tho  Valley 
of  the  Misgissippi,  given  by  tiieee  explorers,  led  many  adventurers 
from  the  cold  climate  of  Canada  to  follow  tho  same  route,  and 
commence  settlements.  Abont  the  year  16S0,  Kaskaakia  and 
Cahokia,  the  oldest  towns  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  were  founded. 
Easkaskia  became  the  capital  of  the  Illinois  country,  and  in  1721, 
a  Jesuit  college  and  monastery  were  founded  there. 

A  peace  with  the  Iroquois,  Ilurons  and  Ottawas,  in  17CtO,  gave 
the  French  facilities  for  settling  the  western  part  of  Canada.  In 
Jane,  1701,  Do  la  Mutte  Cadillac,  with  a  Jesuit  missionary  and  a 
hnndred  men,  laid  the  foundation  of  Detroit.  All  of  the  extensive 
region  sontli  of  tho  lakes  was  now  claimed  by  the  French,  under 
the  name  of  Canada,  or  New  France.  This  e.xcitod  the  jealousy 
of  the  English,  and  the  New  York  legislature  passed  a  law  for 
hanging  every  Popish  pri^t  that  shonld  come  voluntarily  into  the 
province.  The  French,  chiefly  through  the  mild  and  conciliating 
course  of  tbeir  missionariee,  had  gained  so  much  influence  over 
the  western  Indians,  that,  when  a  war  broke  out  with  England,  in 
1711,  the  most  powerfnl  of  the  tribes  became  their  allies;  and  the 
latter  ansnccesstully  attempted  to  restrict  their  claims  to  the  country 
south  of  the  lakes.  The  Fox  nation,  allies  of  the  English,  in  1713, 
made  an  attack  upon  Detroit ;  bnt  were  defeated  by  the  French 
and  their  Indian  allies.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht,  this  year,  ended 
this  war. 

By  the  year  1720,  a  profitable  trade  had  arisen  in  furs  and  agri- 
coltaraL  products  —  between  the  French  of  Louisiana  and  those  of 
Illinois ;  and  settlements  had  been  made  on  the  Mississippi,  below 
the  junction  of  the  Illinois.  To  confine  tho  English  to  tho  Atlan- 
tic ooafit,  the  French  adopted  the  plan  of  forming  a  line  of  military 
posta,  to  extend  from  the  great  northern  lakes  to  the  Mexican  Quit, 
and  as  one  of  the  links  of  the  chain.  Fort  Cbartres  was  built  on  the 
Mississippi,  near  Kaskaskia;  and  in  its  vicinity  soon  flonrisbed 
the  villages  of  Cahokia  and  Prairie  dn  Rocher. 

The  Ohio  at  this  time  was  but  little  known  to  the  French,  and 
on  their  early  maps  was  hut  an  insignificant  stream.  Early  in  this 
century  their  missionaries  had  penetrated  to  the  sources  of  tho  Al- 
leghany. In  1721,  Joncaire,  a  French  agent  and  trader,  estab- 
lished himself  among  the  Senecaa  at  Lewistown,  and  Fort  Niagara 
was  erected,  near  the  falls,  live  years  subsequent.    In  1735,  accord- 
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ing  to  some  authorities,  Post  St.  Vincent  was  erected  on  the 
Wabash.  Almost  coeval  with  this,  was  the  military  post  of  Presque 
Isle,  on  the  site  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and  from  tnence  a  cordon 
of  posts  extended  on  the  Alleghany  to  Pittsburgh ;  and  from  thenco 
down  the  Ohio  to  the  Wabash. 

A  map,  published  at  London  in  1755,  gives  the  following  list  of 
French  posts,  as  then  existing  in  the  west:  Two  on  French  Creek, 
in  the  vicinitv  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania;  Duquesne,  on  the  site  of 
Pittsburgh ;  Miamis,  on  the  Maumee,  near  the  site  of  Toledo ;  San- 
dusky, on  Sandusky  Bay;  St.  Joseph's,  on  St.  Joseph's  Kiver, 
Michigan;  Ponchartrain,  site  of  Detroit;  Massillimacinac;  one  on 
Fox  Kiver,  Green  Bay ;  Crevecoeur,  on  the  Illinois ;  Rockfort,  or 
Fort  St.  Louis,  on  the  Illinois;  Yincennes;  Cahokia;  Kaskaskia, 
and  one  at  each  of  the  mouths  of  the  Wabash,  Ohio,  and  Missouri. 
Other  posts,  not  named,  were  built  about  that  time.  On  the  Ohio, 
just  below  Portsmouth,  are  ruins,  supposed  to  be  those  of  a  French 
fort ;  as  they  had  a  post  there  during  Braddock's  war. 

In  1749,  the  French  regularly  explored  the  Ohio,  and  formed 
alliances  with  the  Indians  in  Western  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Virginia.  The  English,  who  claimed  the  whole  west  to  the 
Pacific,  but  whose  settlements  were  confined  to  the  comparatively 
narrow  strip  east  of  the  mountains,  were  jealous  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  power  of  the  French  in  the  west.  Not  content  with 
exciting  the  savages  to  hostilities  against  them,  they  stimulated 

1)rivate  enterprise  oy  granting  six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  choice 
and  on  the  Ohio,  to  tlie  "Ohio  Company." 

By  the  year  1751,  there  were  in  the  Illinois  country,  the  settle- 
ments of  Cahokia,  five  miles  below  the  site  of  St.  Louis ;  St.  Philip's, 
forty-five  miles  farther  down  the  river ;  St.  Genevieve,  a  little  lower 
still,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  Fort  Ghartres,  Eas- 
kaskia,  and  Prairie  du  Bocher.  The  largest  of  these  was  Easkas- 
kia,  which  at  one  time  contained  nearly  turee  thousand  souls. 
In  1748,  the  Ohio  Company,  composed  mainly  of  wealthy  Vir- 

S'nians,  dispatched  Christopher  Gist  to  explore  the  country,  gain 
e  good-will  of  the  Indians,  and  ascertain  the  plans  of  the  French. 
Crossing  overland  to  the  Ohio,  he  proceeded  down  it  to  the  Great 
Miami,  up  which  he  passed  to  the  towns  of  the  Miamies,  about 
fifty  miles  north  of  the  site  of  Dayton.  The  next  year  the  com- 
pany established  a  trading  post  in  that  vicinity,  on  Loramies  Creek, 
the  first  point  of  English  settlement  in  the  western  country ;  it  was 
soon  after  broken  up  by  the  French. 

In  the  year  1753,  Dinwiddie,  Governor  of  Virginia,  sent  George 
Washington,  then  twenty-one  years  of  age,  as  commissioner,  to 
remonstrate  with  the  French  commandant  who  was  at  Fort  le 
Bceuf,  near  the  site  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  against  encroachments 
of  the  French.  The  English  claimed  the  country  by  virtue  of  her 
first  royal  charters;  the  French  by  the  stronger  title  of  discovery 
and  possession.  The  result  of  the  mission  proving  unsatisfactory, 
the  English,  although  it  was  a  time  of  peace,  raised  a  force  to 
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expel  the  invaders  from  tbe  Oiiio  and  ita  tribntarics.  A  detacbment 
nntlcr  Lieat.  Ward  erected  a  fort  on  the  site  of  l'itt«l>nrgb ;  but  it 
was  surrendered  shortly  after,  in  April,  1764,  to  a  80i>erior  force 
of  Freticb  and  Indiana  under  Contrecceur,  und  its  garrison  pea(  ' 
ably  permitted  to  retire  to  the  frontier  post  of  Cumberland.  Oo 
trecccar  tben  erected  a  strong  fortification  at  "  tbe  tbrk,"  undeB.tiii 
name  of  Fort  Duqneane, 

Measures  were  now  taken  by  botb  nations  for  the  struggle  that 
was  to  ensue.  On  the  28tb  of  May,  a  strong  detaebmcnt  of  Vir- 
giDia  troops,  under  Washington,  surprised  a  small  body  of  French 
from  Fort  Dnqnesne,  killed  its  commander,  M.  Jnmonville,  and 
teD  men,  and  took  nearly  all  the  rest  prisoners.  lie  then  fell  back 
and  erected  Fort  Necessity,  near  the  site  of  Uniontown,  In  July 
he  was  attacked  by  a  largo  body  of  French  and  Indians,  com- 
inanded  by  Al.  YiUiers,  and  after  a  gallant  resistance,  compelled  to 
capitulate  with  permission  to  retire  unmolested,  and  under  the  ex- 
press stipulatioD  that  farther  settlements  or  forte  should  not  be 
tonnded  by  the  English,  west  of  the  raonntains,  for  one  year. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  1755,  Gen.  Braddock  was  defeated  tritbin 
ten  miles  of  Fort  Duquesne.  Uis  army,  composed  mainly  of  vete- 
ran English  troops,  passed  into  an  ambuscade  formed  by  a  far 
inferior  body  of  French  and  Indians,  who,  lying  concealed  in  two 
deep  ravines,  each  side  of  his  line  of  march,  poured  iu  upon  the 
Compact  body  of  their  enemy  vollies  of  musketry,  with  almost  per- 
fect safety  to  themselves.  The  Virginia  provincials,  under  Wash- 
ington, by  their  knowledge  of  border  warfare  and  cool  bravery, 
alone  saved  the  army  from  complete  ruin,  Braddock  was  himself 
mortally  wounded  by  a  provincial  named  Fausett.  A  brother  of 
tbe  latter  had  disobeyed  the  silly  orders  of  the  general,  that  tbe 
troops  should  not  take  positions  behind  the  trees,  when  Braddock 
rode  up  and  struck  him  down,  Fansett,  who  saw  the  whole  trant- 
actiou,  immediately  drew  up  his  riSe  and  shot  him  through  the 
lungs;  partly  from  revenge,  and  partly  as  a  measure  of  satvatioQ 
to  tBe  army  which  was  being  sacrificed  to  bis  headstrong  obstinacy 
and  inexperience. 

The  result  of  this  battle  gave  the  French  and  Indians  a  complete 
ascendancy  on  the  Ohio,  and  put  a  check  to  the  operations  of  the 
English,  west  of  tbe  mountains,  for  two  or  three  years.  In  July, 
1758,  Gen.  Forbes,  with  seven  thousand  men,  left  Carlisle,  Penn., 
for  the  west,  A  corps  in  advance,  principally  of  Highland  Scotch, 
under  Major  Grant,  were  on  tbe  13th  of  September  defeated  in  the 
Ticinily  of  Fort  Duquesne,  on  tbe  site  of  Pittsburgh."  A  short 
time  after,  tbe  French  and  Indians,  under*C!ol.  Boquet,  ma^  an 
unsuccessful  attack  npon  the  advanced  guard. 

In  November,  the  commandant  of  Fort  Duquesne,  nnah^  to 
cope  with  the  superior  force  approaching  under  Forbes,  abandRed 
tbe  fortress,  and  descended  to  New  Orleans.  On  bis  route,  he 
erected  Fort  Massac,  so  called  in  honor  of  M.  Massac,  who  super- 
intended its  construction.    It  was  upon  tbe  Ohio,  within  for^ 
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miles  of  its  month — and  within  the  limits  of  Illinois.  Forbes  re- 
paired Fort  Duqnesne,  and  changed  its  name  to  Fort  Pitt,  in  honor 
of  the  English  Prime  Minister. 

The  English  were  now  for  the  first  time  in  possession  of  the 
pper  Oliio.  In  the  spring,  they  established  several  posts  in  that 
region,  prominent  among  which  was  Fort  Biird,  or  lledstone  Old 
Fort,  on  the  site  of  Brownsville. 

Owing  to  the  treachery  of  Gov.  Lyttleton,  in  1760,  by  which, 
twenty-two  Cherokee  chiefs  on  an  embassy  of  peace  were  made 
prisoners  at  Fort  George,  on  the  Savannah,  that  nation  flew  to 
arms,  and  for  a  while  desolated  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas.  Fort  Loudon,  in  East  Tennessee,  having  bean  besieged 
by  the  Indians,  the  garrison  capitulated  on  the  7th  of  August,  and 
on  the  day  afterward,  while  on  the  route  to  Fort  George,  were 
attacked,  and  the  greater  part  massacred.  In  the  summer  of  1761, 
Col.  Grant  invaded  their  country,  and  compelled  them  to  sue  for 

Seace.  On  the  north  the  most  orilliant  success  had  attended  the 
iritish  arms.  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  and  Fort  Niagara,  and 
Quebec  were  taken  in  1759,  and  the  next  year  Montreal  fell,  and 
with  it  all  of  Canada. 

By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763,  France  gave  up  her  claim  to 
New  France  and  Canada;  embracing  all  the  country  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  the  Bayou  Iberville.  The  remainder 
of  her  Mississippi  possessions,  embracing  Louisiana  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  Island  of  Orleans,  she  soon  after  secretly  ceded 
to  Spain,  which  terminated  the  dominion  of  France  on  this  con- 
tinent, and  her  vast  plans  for  empire. 

At  this  period  Lower  Louisiana  had  become  of  considerable  im- 
portance. The  explorations  of  La  Salle  in  the  Lower  Mississippi 
country,  were  renewed  in  1697,  by  Lemoine  D'Iberville,  a  brave 
French  naval  oflScer.  Sailing  with  two  vessels,  he  entered  the 
Mississippi  in  March  1698,  by  the  Bayou  Iberville.  He  built  forts 
on  the  Bay  of  Biloxi,  and  at  Mobile,  both  of  which  were  deserted 
for  the  Island  of  Dauphine*  which  for  years  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  colony.  He  also  erected  Fort  Balise,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  fixed  on  the  site  of  Fort  Rosalie ;  which  latter  became 
the  scene  of  a  bloody  Indian  war. 

After  his  death,  in  1706,  Louisiana  was  but  little  more  than  a 
wilderness,  and  a  vain  search  for  gold,  and  trading  in  furs,  rather 
than  the  substantial  pursuits  of  agriculture,  allured  the  colonists ; 
and  much  time  was  lost  in  journeys  of  discovery,  and  in  collecting 
furs  among  distant  tribes.  Of  the  occupied  lands,  Biloxi  was  a 
barren  sand,  and  the  soil  of  the  Isle  of  Dauphine  poor.  Bienville, 
the  brother  and  successor  of  D'Iberville,  was  at  the  fort  on  the 
Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  where  he  and  his  soldiers  were  liable  to 
inundations,  and  held  joint  possession  with  mosquitoes,  frogs, 
snakes  and  alligators. 

In  1712,  Antoine  de  Crozat,  an  East  India  merchant,  of  vast 
wealA,  purchased  a  grant  of  the  entire  country,  with  the  exclusive 
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right  of  commerce  for  sixteen  years.     But  in  1717,  tlio  succulatioa 
baving  resaltod  in  hie  ruin,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  coIoDists,  ha 
surrendered  his  privileges.     Soon  after,  a  number  of  other  adven- 
turers, under  the  name  of  the  Misaissippi  Company,  obtained  from  ^^ 
the  French  government  a  charter,  which  gave  them  all  the  rightB^P 
of  sovereignty,  except  the  bare  title,  including  a  complete  mono- 
poly of  the  trade,  and  the  mines.     Their  expectations  were  chiefly 
frota  the  mines :  and  on  the  strength  of  a  former  traveler,  Nicholas 
f*errot,  having  discovered  a  copper  mine  in  the  valley  of  St,  Petera, 
the  directors  of  the  company  assigned  to  the  soil  of  Louiaiant^^^J 
silver  and  gold ;  and  to  the  mud  of  the  MissiBBippi,  diamonds  Alk^i^^^l 
pearte.     The  notorious  Law,  who  then  resided  at  Paris,  was  thft^^^J 
aecret  agent  of  the  company.     To  fonn  its  capital,  its  sharce  were     ' 
Bold  at  five  hundred  livncs  each;  and  such  was  the  speculating 
mania  of  the  times,  that  in  a  short  time  more  than  a  hundred  mil- 
liona  were  realized.     Although  this  proved  minoua  to  individuals, 
yet  the  colony  was  greatly  benefited  by  the  consequent  emigration, 
snd  agricultnre  and  commerce  flourished. 

In  1719,  Renault,  an  agent  of  the  Mississippi  Company,  left 
France  with  about  two  hundred  miners  and  emigrants,  to  carry  oat 
the  minini;  sehemes  of  the  company.  Ho  bought  five  hundred 
slaves  at  St.  Domingo,  to  work  the  mines,  which  he  conveyed  to 
Illinois  in  17'20.  He  established  himself  a  few  miles  above  Kas- 
Icsaia,  and  founded  there  the  village  of  St.  Philips,  Extravagant 
expectations  existed  in  France,  of  niB  probable  success  in  obtaining 
gold  and  silver.  He  sent  out  exploring  parties  in  various  sections  cf 
Illinois  and  Miesoviri.  His  cxjiloriitioiia  t-xtciidcd  to  tlio  banks  of 
the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  rivers,  and  even  to  the  Cumberland  valley 
in  Tennessee,  where  at  "  French  Lick,"  on  the  site  of  Nashville,  the 
French  established  a  trading  post.  Although  Renault  was  woe- 
folly  disappointed  in  not  discovering  extensive  mines  of  gold  ot 
silver,  yet  he  made  various  discoveries  of  lead;  among  which 
were  the  mines  north  of  Potosi,  and  those  on  the  St.  Francois. 
He  eventnally  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the  smelting  of  lead, 
of  which  he  made  considerable  quantities,  and  shipped  to  France. 
He  remained  in  the  country  nntil  1744.  Nothing  of  consequence 
was  again  done  in  mining,  nntil  after  the  American  Hevolntion. 

In  1718,  Bienville  laid  out  the  town  of  New  Orleans,  on  the 
plan  of  Bochefort,  France.  Some  four  years  after,  the  bankruptcy 
of  Law  threw  the  colony  into  the  greatest  confusion,  and  occasioned 
wide-spread  rain  in  France,  where  specalation  had  been  carried  to 
ID  extreme  anknown  before. 

The  expenditAres  for  Louisiana,  were  consequently  stopped,  bnt 
the  colony  had  now  gained  strength  to  straggle  for  herself.  Loaisi- 
ana  was  then  divided  into  nine  cantons,  of  which  Arkansas  and 
Ulinoia  formed  each  one. 

About  this  time,  the  colony  had  considerable  difiiculty  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  were  involved  in  wars  with  the  Chickasaws  and 
the  Natchez.    This  latter  named  tribe  were  finally  completely  con- 
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quered.  The  remnant  of  them  dispersed  among  other  Indians,  so 
mat,  that  once  powerful  people,  as  a  distinct  race,  was  entirely 
lost.  Their  name  alone  survives,  as  that  of  a  flourishing  city. 
Tradition  related  singular  stories  of  the  Natchez.  It  was  believed 
that  they  emigrated  from  Mexico,  and  were  kindred  to  the  Incas 
of  Peru.  The  Natchez  alone,  of  all  the  Indian  tribes,  had  a  con- 
secrated temple,  where  a  perpetual  fire  was  maintained  by  ap 
pointed  guardians.  Near  the  temple,  on  an  artificial  mound, 
stood  the  dwelling  of  their  chief — called  the  Great  Sun ;  who  was 
supposed  to  be  descended  from  that  luminary,  and  all  around  were 

frouped  the  dwellings  of  the  tribe.  His  power  was  absolute ;  the 
ignity  was  hereditary,  and  transmitted  exclusively  through  the 
female  line ;  and  the  race  of  nobles  was  so  distinct,  that  usage  had 
moulded  language  into  the  forms  of  reverence. 

In  1732,  the  Mississippi  Company  relinquished  their  charter  to 
the  king,  after  holding  possession  fourteen  years.  At  this  period, 
Louisiana  had  five  thousand  whites,  and  twenty-five  hundred 
blacks.  Agriculture  was  improving  in  all  the  nine  cantons,  par- 
ticularly in  Illinois,  which  was  considered  the  granary  of  the 
colony.  Louisiana  continued  to  advance  until  the  war  broke  out 
with  England  in  1775,  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  French 
dominion. 

Immediately  after  the  peace  of  1763,  all  the  old  French  forts  in 
the  west,  as  far  as  Green  Bay,  were  repaired  and  garrisoned  with 
British  troops.  Agents  and  surveyors  too,  were  making  examina- 
tions of  the  finest  lands  east  and  northeast  of  the  Ohio.  Judging 
from  the  past,  the  Indians  were  satisfied  that  the  British  intended 
to  possess  the  whole  country.  The  celebrated  Ottowa  chief,  Pon- 
tiac,  burning  with  hatred  against  the  English,  in  that  year  formed 
a  general  league  with  the  western  tribes,  and  by  the  middle  of  May 
all  the  western  posts  had  fallen — or  were  closely  besieged  by  the 
Indians,  and  the  whole  frontier,  for  almost  a  thousand  miles,  suf- 
fered from  the  merciless  fury  of  savage  warfare.  Treaties  of  peace 
were  made  with  the  diflerent  tribes  of  Indians,  in  the  year  follow- 
ing, at  Niagara,  by  Sir  William  Johnson ;  at  Detroit  or  vicinity 
by  General  Bradstreet,  and,  in  what  is  now  Coshocton  county, 
Ohio,  by  Col.  Boquet ;  at  the  German  Flats,  on  the  Mohawk,  with 
the  Six  NatiQus  and  their  confederates.  By  these  treaties,  exten- 
sive tracts  were  ceded  by  the  Indians  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  south  of  Lake  Erie. 

Peace  having  been  concluded,  the  excitable  frontier  population 
began  to  cross  the  mountains.  Small  settlements  were  formed  on 
the  main  routes,  extending  north  toward  Fort  Pitt,  and  south  to 
the  head  waters  of  the  Holston  and  Clinch,  in  the  vicinity  of  South- 
western Virginia.  In  1766,  a  town  was  laid  out  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Pitt.  Military  land  warrants  had  been  issued  in  great  num- 
bers, and  a  perfect  mania  for  western  land  had  taken  possession  of 
tibepeofde  of  the  middle  colonies.  The  treaty  made  by  Sir  William 
JoJboBon,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  on  the  site  of  Utica,  New  York,  in 
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October,  1768,  with  the  Six  Nations  and  their  confederates,  and  those 
of  Hard  Labor  and  Lochaber,  made  with  the  Cherokees,  afforded 
a  pretext  under  which  the  settlements  were  advanced.  It  was  now 
falsely  claimed  that  the  Indian  title  was  extinguished  east  and  sonth 
of  the  Ohio,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  the  spirit  of  emigration 
and  speculation  in  land  greatly  increased.  Among  the  land  com- 
panies formed  at  this  time  was  the  "  Mississippi  Company,"  of 
which  George  Washington  was  an  active  member. 

Up  to  this  period  very  little  was  known  by  the  English  of  the 
country  s'outh  of  the  Ohio.  In  1754,  James  M.  Bride,  wuth  some 
others,  had  passed  down  the  Ohio  in  canoes ;  and  landing  at  the 
month  of  the  Kentucky  River,  marked  the  initials  of  their  names, 
and  the  date  on  the  barks  of  trees.  On  their  return,  they  were  the 
first  to  give  a  particular  account  of  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the 
country  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  settlements.  No  farther 
notice  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  Kentucky  until  the  year  1767, 
when  John  Finlay,  an  Indian  trader,  with  others,  passed  through 
a  part  of  the  rich  lands  of  Kentucky — then  called  by  the  Indians 
''  tJie  Dark  and  Bloody  Oround?'*  Finlay,  returning  to  North 
Carolina,  fired  the  curiosity  of  his  neighbors  by  the  reports  of  the 
discoveries  he  had  made.  In  consequence  of  this  information.  Col. 
Daniel  Boone,  in  company  with  Finlay,  Stewart,  Holden,  Monay, 
and  Cool,  set  out  from  their  residence  on  the  Zadkin,  in  North 
Carolina,  May  1st,  1769  ;  and  after  a  long  and  fatiguing  march, 
over  a  mountainous  and  pathless  wilderness,  arrived  on  the  Red 
River.  Here,  from  the  top  of  an  eminence,  Boone  and  liis  com- 
panions fii*st  beheld  a  distant  viewof  the  beaiitit'ul  lands  of  Kentucky. 
The  plains  and  forests  abounded  with  wild  beasts  of  every  kind ; 
deer  and  elk  were  common  ;  the  bufialo  were  seen  in  herds,  and 
the  plains  covered  with  the  richest  verdure.  The  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  these  adventurers  inflamed  the  ima<jinations  of  the  border- 
ers, and  their  own  sterile  mountains  beyond  lost  their  charms,  when 
compared  to  the  fertile  plains  of  this  newly-discovered  Paradise  in 
the  West. 

In  1770,  Ebenezer  Silas  and  Jonathan  Zane  settled  Wheeling. 
In  1771,  such  was  the  rush  of  emigration  to  W^estcrn  Pennsylvania 
and  Western  Virginia,  in  the  region  of  the  Upper  Ohio,  that  every 
kind  of  hreadstuft'  became  so  scarce,  that,  for  several  months,  a  great 
part  of  the  population  were  obliged  to  subsist  entirely  on  meats, 
roots,  vegetables,  and  milk,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  bread- 
stuffs  ;  and  hence  that  period  was  long  after  known  as  ''Hhe  staroing 
ycary  Settlers,  enticed  by  the  beauty  of  the  Cherokee  country, 
emigrated  to  East  Tennessee,  and  hundreds  of  families  also,  moved 
farther  south  to  the  mild  climate  of  West  Florida,  which  at  this 
period  extended  to  the  Mississippi.  In  tlie  summer  of  1773,  Frank- 
fort and  Louisville,  Kentucky,  were  laid  out.  The  next  year  was 
signalized  by '^Dunmore's  war,"  whicli  temporarily  checked  the 
settlements. 

In  the  summer  of  1774,  several  other  parties  of  surveyors  and 
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hunter§  entered  Kentucky,  and  James  Ilarrod  erected  a  dwelling — 
the  first  erected  by  whites  in  the  country — on  or  near  the  site  of 
Harrodsburg,  around  which  afterward  arose  ''Ilarrod  Station." 
In  the  year  1775,  Col.  Richard  Henderson,  a  native  of  North  Car- 
olina, in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  associates,  purchased  of  the  Cher- 
okees  all  the  country  lying  between  the  Cumberland  River  and 
Cumberland  Mountains  and  Kentucky  River,  and  south  of  the 
Ohio,  which  now  comprises  more  than  half  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  new  country  he  named  Trajisylvania.  The  first 
legislature  sat  at  Boonsborough,  and  formed  an  independent  gov- 
ernment, on  liberal  and  rational  principles.  Henderson  was  very 
active  in  granting  lands  to  new  settlers.  The  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia subsequently  crushed  his  schemes;  they  claimed  the  sole 
right  to  purchase  lands  from  the  Indians,  and  declared  his  purchase 
null  and  void.  But  as  some  compensation  for  the  services  ren- 
dered in  opening  the  wilderness,  the  legislature  granted  to  the  pro- 
prietors a  tract  of  land,  twelve  miles  square,  on  the  Ohio,  below 
the  mouth  of  Green  River. 

In  1775,  Daniel  Boone,  in  the  employment  of  Henderson,  laid 
out  the  town  and  fort  afterward  called  Boonsborough.  From  this 
time  Boonsborough  and  Harrodsburg  became  the  nucleus  and  sup- 
port of  emigration  and  settlement  in  Kentucky.  In  May,  another 
lort  was  also  built,  w^iich  was  under  the  command  of  Col.  Benja- 
min Logan,  and  named  Logan's  Fort.  It  stood  on  the  site  of  Stan- 
ford, in  Lincoln  county,  and  became  an  important  post. 

In  1776,  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia  was  formally  extended  over 
the  colony  of  Transylvania,  which  was  organized  into  a  county 
named  Kentucky,  and  the  first  court  was  held  at  Harrodsburg  in 
the  spring  of  1787.  At  this  time  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was 
in  full  progress,  and  the  early  settlers  of  Kentucky  were  particu- 
larly exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Indian  allies  of  Great  Britain; 
a  detailed  account  of  which  is  elsewhere  given  in  this  volume.  The 
early  French  settlements  in  the  Illinois  country  now  being  in  pos- 
session of  that  power,  formed  important  points  around  which  the 
British  assembled  the  Indians  and  instigated  them  to  murderous 
incursions  against  the  pioneer  population. 

The  year  1779  was  marked  in  Kentucky  by  the  passage  of  the 
Virginia  Land  Laws.  At  this  time  there  existed  claims  of  various 
kinds  to  the  western  lands.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  ex- 
amine and  give  judgment  upon  these  various  claims,  as  they  might 
be  presented.  I'hese  having  been  provided  for,  the  residue  of  the 
the  rich  lands  of  Kentucky  were  in  the  markets  As  a  consequence 
of  the  passage  of  these  laws,  a  vast  number  of  emigrants  crossed 
the  mountains  into  Kentucky  to  locate  land  warrants :  and  in  the 
years  1779--80  and  '81,  the  great  and  absorbing  topic  in  Kentucky 
was  to  enter,  survey  and  obtain  patents  for  the  richest  lands, 
and  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  all  the  horrors  and  dangers  of  an  In- 
dian war. 
"  Although  the  main  features  of  the  Virginia  land  laws  were  just 
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and  lilxiral,  yet  a  great  deflect  existed  in  ihcir  not  providing  for  at, 
general  survey  of  tbo  couutry  by  tlie  parent  State,  and  its  eubdi- 
visioD  into  sectlona  and  parts  of  soctiona.  Each  warrant-holder 
being  required  to  make  lits  own  survey,  and  liaving  tbe  privilege 
of  locating  according  to  Lib  pleasure,  inteniiinable  confusion  arose 
from  want  of  precision  in  the  boundaries.  In  unskillful  hands, 
entries,  surreys,  and  patents  were  piled  upon  each  other,  overlap- 
ping and  crossing  in  inextricable  confusion ;  hence,  when  the 
country  became  densely  populated,  arose  vexations  lavrsuita  and 
perplesitien.  Such  men  as  Kenton  and  Boono,  who  had  done  80 
mnch  for  tbe  welfare  of  Kentucky  in  its  early  days  of  trial,  fonnd 
their  indefinite  entries  declared  null  and  void,  and  were  dispos- 
geeaed,  in  their  old  age,  of  any  claim  upon  that  soil  for  which  they 
had  periled  their  all. 

The  close  of  the  revolutionary  war.  for  a  time  only,  suspended 
Indian  hostilities,  when  the  Indian  war  was  again  carried  on  with 
renewed  energy.  This  arose  from  the  failure  of  both  conntries  in 
fully  executing  the  tcraia  of  the  treaty.  By  it,  England  was  obli- 
gated  to  surrender  the  northwestern  posts  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Union,  and  to  return  elaves  taken  during  the  war.  The 
United  States,  on  their  part  had  agreed  to  offer  no  legal  obstacles 
to  the  collection  of  debts  due  from  her  citizens  to  those  of  Great 
Britain.  Yirginiu,  indignant  at  the  removal  of  her  slaves  by  tho 
British  fleet,  oy  law  prohibited  tlie  collection  of  British  debts, 
while  England,  in  consequence,  refused  to  deliver  up  the  posts,  bO 
that  they  were  lick!  by  her  more  than  ten  years,  until  Jay  b  treatj" 
was  concluded. 

Settlements  rapidly  advanced.  Simon  Kenton  having,  in  1784, 
erected  a  blockhouse  on  the  site  of  Maysville — then  called  Lime- 
stone— that  became  the  point  from  whence  the  stream  of  emigra- 
tion, from  down  its  way  on  the  Ohio,  turned  into  the  interior. 

In  the  spring  of  1783,  tbe  first  court  in  Kentucky  was  held  at 
Harrodsburg.  At  this  period,  the  establishment  of  a  government, 
independent  of  Virginia,  appeared  to  be  of  paramount  necessity, 
in  consequence  of  troubles  with  the  Indians.  For  this  object,  toe 
first  convention  in  Kentucky  was  held  at  Danville,  in  December, 
1784;  but  it  was  not  consummated  until  eight  separate  conventions 
had  been  held,  running  through  a  term  of  six  years.  The  last  was 
assembled  in  July,  1790 ;  on  the  4th  of  February,  1791,  Congress 
passed  the  act  admitting  Kentucky  into  the  Union,  and  in  tbe 
Amil  following  she  adopted  a  State  Constitution. 

Prior  to  this,  nnlJ*,vorable  impressions  prevailed  in  Kentucky 
against  the  Union,  iir  consequence  of  the  inability  of  Congress  to 
compel  a  surrender  of  the  northwest  posts,  and  tbe  apparent  dis- 
position of  the  Northern  States  to  yield  to  Spain,  for  twenty  years, 
the  sole  rieht  to  navigate  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
the  exclusive  right^to  which  was  claimed  by  that  power  as  being 
within  her  dominions.  Kentucky  was  snffering  under  the  horrors 
of  Indian  warfare,  and  liaving  no  government  of  her  own,  she  saw 
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that  that  beyond  the  mountains  was  unable  to  afford  them  protec- 
tion. When,  in  the  year  1786,  several  States  in  Congress  snowed 
a  disposition  to  yield  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi  to 
Spain  for  certain  commercial  advantages,  which  would  inure  to 
tlieir  benefit,  but  not  in  the  least  to  that  of  Kentucky,  there  arose 
a  universal  voice  of  dissatisfaction ;  and  many  were  in  favor  of  de- 
claring the  independence  of  Kentucky  and  erecting  an  independent 
government  west  of  the  mountains. 

Spain  was  then  an  immense  landholder  in  the  West.  She  claimed 
all  east  of  the  Mississippi  lying  south  or  the  31st  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  all  west  of  that  river  to  the  ocean. 

In  May,  1787,  a  convention  was  assembled  at  Danville  to  remon- 
strate with  Congress  against  the  proposition  of  ceding  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  to  Spain;  but  it  having  been  ascertained 
that  Congress,  through  the  influence  of  Virginia  and  the  other 
Southern  States,  would  not  permit  this,  the  convention  had  no  occa- 
sion to  act  upon  the  subject. 

In  the  year  1787,  quite  a  sensation  arose  in  Kentucky  in  conse- 
quence of  a  profitable  trade  having  been  opened  with  New  Orleans 
by  General  Wilkinson,  who  descended  thither  in  Juno,  with  a  boat 
load  of  tobacco  and  other  productions  of  Kentucky.  Previously, 
all  those  who  ventured  down  the  river  within  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments, had  their  property  seized.  The  lure  was  then  held  out  by 
the  Spanish  Minister,  that  if  Kentucky  would,  declare  her  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States,  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  should 
be  opened  to  her;  but  that,  never  would  this  privilege  be  extended 
while  she  was  a  part  of  the  Union,  in  consequence  of  existing  com- 
mercial treaties  between  Spain  and  other  European  powers. 

In  the  winter  of  1788-9,  the  notorious  Dr.  Connolly,  a  secret 
British  agent  from  Canada,  arrived  in  Kentucky.  Ilis  object  ap- 
peared to  be  to  sound  the  temper  of  her  people,  and  ascertain  if 
they  were  willing  to  unite  with  British  troops  from  Canada,  and 
-seize  upon  and  nold  New  Orleans  and  the  Spanish  settlements  on 
the  Mississippi.  He  dwelt  upon  the  advantages  which  it  must  be 
to  the  people  of  the  West  to  hold  and  possess  the  right  of  navigat- 
ing the  Mississippi;  but  his  overtures  were  not  accepted. 

At  this  time  settlements  had  been  commenced  within  the  present 
limits  of  Ohio.  Before  giving  a  sketch  of  these,  we  glance  at  the 
western  land  claims. 

Tlie  claim  of  the  English  monarch  to  the  Northwestern  Territory 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  at 
Paris,  September  3,  1783.  During  the  pendency  of  this  negotia- 
tion, Mr.  Oswald,  the  British  commissioner,  proposed  the  Kiver 
Ohio  as  the  western  boundary  of  the  United  States,  and  but  for  the 
indomitable  persevering  opposition  of  John  Adams,  one  of  the 
American  commissioners,  who  insisted  upon  the  Mississippi  as  the 
^boundary,  this  proposition  would  have  probably  been  acceded  to. 

ITie  States  wno  owned  western  unappropriated  lands  under  their 
'^ginal  charters  from  British  raonarchs,  with  a  single  exception, 
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ceded  them  to  the  United  States.  In  March,  1784,  Virginia  ceded 
the  soil  and  jarisdiction  of  her  lands  northwest  of  the  Ohio.  In 
September,  1786,  Connecticut  ceded  her  claim  to  the  soil  and  juris- 
diction of  her  western  lands,  excepting  that  part  of  Ohio  known  as 
the  '*  Western  Reserve,"  and  to  that  she  ceded  her  jurisdictional 
claims  in  1800.  Massachusetts  and  New  York  ceded  all  their 
claims.  Beside  these  were  the  Indian  claims  asserted  by  the  right 
of  possession.  These  have  been  extinguished  by  various  treaties, 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  inroads  of  emigration  rendered  necessary. 

The  Indan  title  to  a  large  part  of  uie  territory  of  Ohio  having 
become  extinguished,  Congress,  before  settlements  were  com- 
menced, found  it  necessanr  to  pass  ordinances  for  the  survey  and 
sale  of  the  lands  in  the  Northwest  Territory.-  In  October,  1787, 
Manasseh  Cutler  and  Winthrop  Sargeant,  agents  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Ohio  Company,  made  a  large  purchase  of  land,  bounded  south 
by  the  Ohio,  and  west  by  the  Scioto  river.  Its  settlement  was  com- 
menced at  Marietta  in  the  spring  of  1788,  which  was  the  first  made 
by  the  Americans  within  Ohio.  A  settlement  had  been  attempted 
within  the  limits  of  Ohio,  on  the  site  of  Portsmouth,  in  April, 
1785,  by  four  families  from  Redstone,  Pennsylvania,  but  difficul- 
ties with  the  Indians  compelled  its  abandonment. 

About  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Marietta,  Congress  appointed 
General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Governor*  Winthrop  Sargeant,  Secre- 
tary; and  Samuel  Ilolden  Parsons,  James  M.  Varnum  and  John 
Cleves  Symmes,  Judges  in  and  over  the  Territory.  They  organ- 
ized its  government  and  passed  laws,  and  the  governor  erected  tlie 
county  of  Washington,  embraeing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
half  of  the  present  limits  of  Ohio. 

In  November,  17S8,  the  second  settlement  within  the  limits  of 
Ohio  was  commenced  at  Columbia,  on  the  Ohio,  live  miles  above 
the  site  of  Cincinnati,  and  within  the  ])urchase  and  under  the 
auspices  of  John  Cleves  Synimes  and  associates.  Shortly  after, 
settlements  were  commenced  at  Cincinnati  and  at  North  Bend, 
sixteen  miles  below,  both  within.  Synimes'  purchase.  In  1790, 
another  settlement  was  made  at  Galliopolis  by  a  colony  from 
France — the  name  si^nifvin^r  Citv  of  the  French. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1789,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Fort 
Ilarmcr,  at  the  month  of  the  Muskingum,  oj)i)Osite  Marietta,  by 
Governor  St.  Clair,  in  which  the  treaty  which  had  been  made  tour 
years  previous  at  Fort  M'Intosh,  on  the  site  of  Beaver,  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  renewed  and  confirmed.  It  did  not,  however,  produce 
the  favorable  results  anticipated.  The  Indians,  the  same  year, 
committed  numerous  murders,  which  occasioned  the  alarmed  set- 
tlers to  erect  block-houses  in  each  of  the  new  settlements.  In 
June,  Major  Doughty,  with  one  hundred  and  forty  men,  commenced 
the  erection  of  Fort  Washington,  on  the  site  of  Cincinnati.  In  the 
course  of  the  summer,  Gen.  Ilarmer  arrived  at  the  fort  with  three 
hundred  men. 

Negotiations  with  the  Indians  proving  unfavorable,  Gen.  Ilarmer 
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marched,  in  September,  1790,  from  CincioDati  with  thirteen  hundred 
men,  less  than  one-fourth  of  whom  were  regulars,  to  attack  their 
towns  on  the  Maumee.  He  succeeded  in  burning  their  towns;  but 
in  an  engagement  with  the  Indians,  part  of  his  troops  met  with  a 
severe  loss.  The  next  year  a  larger  army  was  assembled  at  Cin- 
cinnati, under  Gen.  St.  Clair,  composed  of  about  three  thousand 
men.  With  this  force  he  commenced  his  march  toward  the  Indian 
towns  on  the  Maumee.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  Nov., 
1791,  his  army,  while  in  camp  on  what  is  now  the  line  of  Darke 
and  Mercer  counties,  within  three  miles  of  the  Indiana  line,  and 
about  seventy  north  from  Cincinnati,  were  surprised  by  a  largo 
body  of  Indians,  and  defeated  with  terrible  slaughter.  A  third 
army,  under  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  was  organized.  On  the  20th 
of  August,  1794r,  they  met  and  completely  defeated  the  Indians, 
on  the  Maumee  River,  about  twelve  miles  south  of  the  site  oi 
Toledo.  The  Indians  at  length,  becoming  convinced  of  their 
inability  to  resist  the  American  arms,  sued  for  peace.  On  the  3d 
of  August,  1795,  Gen.  Wayne  concluded  a  treaty  at  Greenville, 
sixty  miles  north  of  Cincinnati,  with  eleven  of  the  most  powerful 
nor&iwestern  tribes  in  grand  council.  This  gave  peace  to  the 
West  of  several  years'  duration,  during  which  the  settlements  pro- 
gressed with  great  rapidity.  Jay's  Treaty,  concluded  November 
19th,  1794,  was  a  most  important  event  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
West.  It  provided  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  the  British  troops 
from  the  northwestern  posts.  In  1796,  the  Northwestern  Territory 
was  divided  into  five  counties.  Marietta  was  the  seat  of  justice 
of  Hamilton  and  Washington  counties;  Vincennes,  of  Knox 
county;  Kaskaskia,  of  St.  Clair  county;  and  Detroit,  of  Wayne 
county.  The  settlers,  out  of  the  limits  of  Ohio,  were  Canadian  or 
Creole  French.  The  headquarters  of  the  northwest  army  were 
removed  to  Detroit,  at  which  point  a  fort  had  been  built,  by 
De  la  Motte  Cadillac,  as  early  as  1701. 

Originally  Virginia  claimed  jurisdiction  over  a  large  part  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  as  being  within  her  dominions,  yet  it  was 
not  until  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution  that  the  boundary  line 
was  permanently  established.  Then  this  tract  was  divided  into 
two  counties.  The  one,  Westmoreland,  extended  from  the  moun- 
tains west  of  the  Alleghany  River,  including  Pittsburgh  and  all 
the  country  between  tlie  Kishkeminitas  and  the  Youfrhioorhony. 
The  other,  Washington,  comprised  all  south  and  west  of  Pittsburgh, 
inclusive  of  all  the  country  east  and  west  of  the  Monongahela 
River.  At  this  period  Fort  Pitt  was  a  frontier  post,  around  which 
had  sprung  up  the  village  of  Pittsburgh,  which  was  not  regularly 
laid  out  into  a  town  until  17S4.  The  settlement  on  the  Monon- 
gahela  at  "  Redstone  Old  Fort,"  or  ''  Fort  Burd,"  as  it  originally 
was  called,  having  become  an  important  point  of  embarkation  for 
western  emigrants,  was  the  next  year  laid  off  into  a  town  under 
the  name  of  jBrownsville.  Regular  forwarding  houses  were  soon 
established  here,  by  whose  lines  goods  were  systematically  wagoned 
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over  the  n:oiiDtuiiis,  lliiis  isuperBccling  the  slow  and  ttdioua  mode 
of  tmnsuortation  by  pack-horses,  to  which  tho  eriiigranta  had 
previoiialy  been  obliRCu  to  resort. 

In  Jnly,  17S0,  "  Tho  Pittsburgh  Gazette,"  the  first  newspaper 
issued  in  the  west,  was  iiiibltBhwl;  tho  second  Ixiing  the  "  JCeo- 
tackjr  Gazette,"  eBtublished  at  Lexington,  in  August  of  tlic  next 
yfftr.  As  late  na  1791,  tho  Alleghany  Uivcr  was  tha  frontier 
limit  of  the  eetttomeiits  of  Pcnnsylvauia,  tlie  Indians  holding 
posseseion  of  the  region  around  its  northwestern  trihntaries,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  scattering  settleineutfl,  which  were  all 
Bimultaneously  broken  up  and  extermiualed  in  one  night,  iu 
February  of  this  year,  by  a  band  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Indians. 
During  the  campaigns  of  Uarmer,  St.  Clair  and  Wayne,  Pitts-  S 
bnri^h  was  the  great  depot  for  the  armies.  H 

By  this  time  agriculture  and  manufactures  had  begun  to  flourish    V 
in  Western   Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  an  extensive  trade     " 
wa»  carried  on  with  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio  and  on  tho  Lower 
Mississippi,  with  New  Orleans  and  the  rich  Spanish  settlements  in 
its  vicinity,     MonoD^aliela  whisky,  horses,  cattle,  and  a^ricnllnrat 
and  mechanical  implements  of  iron  were  the  principal  articles  of     fl 

»      export.     The  Spanish  government  soon  after  much  emharraased    H 
Ujib  trade  by  imposing  heavy  duties.  ^M 

The  first  settlements  in  Tennessee  were  made  in  tHt  vicinity  of  ^M 
Fort  London,  on  tho  Little  Tennessee,  iu  what  is  now  Monroe  ^M 
county.  East  Tennessee,  abont  the  year  175S.     Forts  London  and    ™ 
Chiasel  were  built  at  that  time  by  tJulotiul  ISynl,  wLu  ujiirelicd  into 
the  Cherokee  country  with  a  regiment  from  Virginia.     The  next 
year  war  broke  out  with  the  Cherokees.     In  1760,  the  Clierokces 
beeieged  Fort  Loudon,  into  which  the  settlers  had  gathered  their 
families,  nnmbering  nearly  three  hundred   jrersons.      The  latter 
were  obliged  to  surrender  for  want  of  provisions,  hut  agreeably  to 
the  terms  of  capitulation  were  to  retreat  unmolested  beyond  the 
Blue  Ridge.     When  they  had  proceeded  about  twenty  miles  on 
their  route,  the  savages  fell,  upon  them  and  massacred  all  but  nine, 
Qot  even  sparing  the  women  and  cbildi'cn. 

Tho  only  settlements  were  thus  broken  up  by  tliis  war.  The 
next  year  the  celebrated  Daniel  Boone  made  an  excursion  from 
North  Carolina  to  the  waters  of  the  Holston.  In  1766,  Colonel 
James  Smith,  with  five  others,  traversed  a  great  portion  of  Middle 
and  West  Tennessee.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  Smith's 
companions  letl  him  to  make  farther  explorations  in  Illinois,  while 
be,  in  company  with  a  negro  lad,  returned  home  through  the 
wilderness,  after  an  absence  of  eleven  months,  during  which  he 
saw  "neither  bread,  money,  women,  nor  spirituous  liquors," 

Other  explorations  soon  succeeded,  and  permanent  settlements 
first  made  in  1768  and  '69,  by  emigrants' from  Virf;iuia  and  North 
Carolina,  who  were  Bcattered  along  the  branches  of  the  Ilolston, 
French  Broad  and  Watauga.  The  jurisdiction  of  North  Carolina 
wad,  in   1777,  extended  over  tho   Western   District,  which  woa 
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organized  as  the  county  of  Washington,  and  extending  nominally 
westward  to  the  Mississippi.  Soon  after,  some  of  the  more  daring 
pioneers  made  a  settlement  at  Bledsoe's  Station,  in  Middle  Tennes- 
see, in  the  heart  of  the  Chickasaw  nation,  and  separated  several 
hundred  miles,  by  the  usual  traveled  route,  from  their  kinsmen  on 
the  Holston.  A  number  of  French  traders  had  previously  estab- 
lished a  tradincr  post  and  erected  a  few  cabins  at  the  "Bluff"  near 
the  site  of  Nashville.  To  the  same  vicinity  Colonel  James 
Robertson,  in  the  fall  of  1780,  emigrated  with  forty  families  from 
North  Carolina,  who  were  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  maraud- 
ing incursions  of  Tarleton's  cavalry,  and  established  "Robertson's 
Station,"  which  formed  the  nucleus  around  which  gathered  the 
settlements  on  the  Cumberland.  The  Cherokees  having  com- 
menced hostilities  upon  the  frontier  inhabitants  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1781,  Colonel  Campbell,  of  Virginia,  with 
seven  hundred  mounted  riflemen,  invaded  their  country  and  defeated 
them.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  settlers  moved  in  in  large 
numbers  from  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
Nashville  was  laid  out  in  the  summer  of  1784,  and  named  from 
General  Francis  Nash,  who  fell  at  Brandywine. 

The  people  of  this  district,  in  common  with  those  of  Kentucky, 
and  on  the  upper  Ohio,  were  deeply  interested  in  the  navigation  of 
the  Missis^ppi,  and  under  the  tempting  offers  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor, of  Louisiana,  many  were  lured  to  emigrate  to  West  Florida 
and  become  subjects  of  the  Spanish  king. 

North  Carolina  having  ceded  her  claims  to  her  western  lands, 
Congress,  in  May,  1790,  erected  this  into  a  territory  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Southwestern  Territory,"  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  excepting  the  article  prohibiting 
slavery. 

The  territorial  government  was  organized  with  a  legislature,  a 
legislative  council,  with  William  Blount  as  their  first  Governor. 
Knoxville  was  made  the  seat  of  government.  A  fort  was  erected 
to  intimidate  the  Indians,  by  the  United  States,  in  the  Indian 
country,  on  the  site  of  Kingston.  From  this  period  until  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  northwestern  Indians  by  Wayne,  this  territory 
sufiered  from  the  hostilities  of  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  who  were 
secretly  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition  by  the  Spanish  agents, 
with  the  hope  that  they  would  exterminate  the  Cumberland  settle- 
ments. In  1795  the  territory  contained  a  population  of  seventy- 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-two,  of  whom  about  ten 
thousand  were  slaves.  On  the  first  of  June,  1796,  it  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

By  the  treaty  of  October  27,  1795,  with  Spain,  the  old  sore,  the 
right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  was  closed,  that  power  ceding 
to  the  United  States  the  right  of  i'ree  navigation. 

The  Territory  of  Mississippi  was  organized  in  1798,  and  Win- 
throp  Sargeant  appointed  Governor.  By  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
the  people  of  the  Northwest  Territory  were  entitled  to  elect  Repre- 
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SPDtittives  to  u  Tiirritorial  Legislature  wbenovev  it  contained  5000 
niales  of  full  age.  Bt-ibre  the  close  of  the  year  1708  tlie  Territoiy 
had  this  nniuber,  aod  Dietnbcrs  to  a  Territorial  Lt^islaCure  weie 
Boon  after  chosen.  Iii  the  year  1798,  Williiini  H.  Harrisoit  waa 
choacn  tho  tirst  delegate  to  Congress  from  the  Northwest  Territory, 
la  1800,  the  Territory  of  Indiana  was  formed,  and  the  next  year, 
Williara  II.  IlarrJaou  appointed  Governor.     This  Territory  com- 

Siseii  the  present  States  of  Indiana,  lUiDOis,  Wiseonsin,  and 
ichigan,  which  vast  country  then  had  leas  than  6000  whites,  and 
thosfi  mainly  of  French  origin.  On  tho  SOtli  of  April,  180^,  (Jon- 
gress  passed  an  act  aathorizlng  a  convention  to  form  a  constitution 
tor  Ohio.  This  convention  met  at  Chiilicothe  in  the  succeediag 
November,  and  on  the  29th  of  that  montti,  a,  constitution  of  State 
Government  was  ratified  and  signed,  by  which  act  Ohio  became 
one  of  the  States  of  the  Federal  Union.  In  October,  1802,  the 
whole  western  country  was  thrown  into  a  ferment  by  the  snspeneion 
of  the  American  right  of  depositing  goods  and  produce  at  New 
Orleans,  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  1795,  with  Spain.  The  \vbole 
comoierce  of  the  West  was  struck  at  in  a  vital  point,  and  the  treaty 
evidently  violated.  On  the  25th  of  February,  1803,  the  port  was 
opened  to  provisions,  on  paying  a  duty,  and  in  April  following,  by 
orders  of  the  King  of  Spain,  the  right  of  deposit  was  restored. 

After  the  treaty  of  17C3,  Louisiana  remained  in  pOBseaaion  of 
Spain  until  1803,  when  it  was  again  restored  to  France  by  the 
terms  of  a  secret  article  in  the  treaty  of  St.  lldefonso  concluded 
with  Sj-iiin  in  iSOO.  France  heid  Init  hriuf  possession;  on  tljeSOtii 
of  April  she  sold  her  claim  to  tho  United  States  for  the  considera- 
tion of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  On  the  20th  of  the  succeeding 
December,  General  Wilkinson  and  Claiborne  took  possession  of  the 
country  for  the  United  States,  and  entered  New  Orleans  at  the  head 
of  the  American  troo[S. 

On  the  11th  of  January,  1805,  Congress  established  the  Terri- 
tory of  Michigan,  and  appointed  William  Hull,  Governor.  This 
same  year  Detroit  was  destroyed  by  tire.  The  town  occupied  only 
abont  two  acres,  completely  covered  with  buildings  and  cumbosti- 
ble  materials,  excepting  the  narrow  intervals  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
feet  used  as  streets  or  lanes,  and  the  whole  was  environed  with  a 
ver^  strong  and  secure  defense  of  tall  and  solid  pickets. 

At  this  period  the  conspiracy  of  Aaron  Burr  began  to  agitato 
the  western  countrj'.  In  December,  1806,  a  fleet  of  boats  witii 
arms,  provisions,  and  ammunition,  belonging  to  the  confederates 
of  Burr,  were  seized  upon  the  Muskingum,  by  agents  of  the  United 
States,  which  proved  a  fatal  blow  to  the  project.  In  1809,  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Illinois  was  formed  from  the  western  part  of  the  Indiana 
Territory,  and  named  from  the  poweri'ul  tribe  which  once  had 
occupied  its  soil. 

The  Indians,  who,  since  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  had  been  at 
peace,  abont  the  year  ISIO,  began  to  commit  aggressions  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  West,  under  the  leaduiship  of  Tewmseli.     The 
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next  year  they  were  defeated  by  General  Harrison,  at  the  battle  of 
Tippecanoe,  in  Indiana.  This  year  was  also  distinguished  by  the 
voyage  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans,  of  the  steamboat  ^'  New 
Orleans,"  the  first  steamer  ever  launched  upon  the  western  waters. 

In  June,  1812,  the  United  States  declared  war  against  Great 
Britain.  Of  this  war,  the  West  was  the  principal  theater.  Its 
opening  scenes  were  as  gloomy  and  disastrous  to  the  American 
arms  as  its  close  was  brilliant  and  triumphant. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  population  of  the  Territories  of  In- 
diana, Illinois,  and  Michigan  was  less  than  50,000.  But  from  that 
time  onward,  the  tide  of  emigration  a^in  went  forward  with  un- 
precedented rapidity.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1816,  Indiana  was 
admitted  into  the  Union,  and  Illinois  on  the  3d  of  December,  1318. 
The  remainder  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  as  tlien  organized,  was 
included  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  of  which  that  section  west 
of  Lake  Michigan  bore  the  name  ot  the  Huron  District.  This  part 
of  the  West  increased  so  slowly  that,  by  the  census  of  1830,  the 
Territory  of  Michigan  contained,  exclusive  of  the  Huron  District, 
but  28,000  souls,  while  that  had  only  a  population  of  3,640.  Em- 
igration began  to  set  in  more  strongly  to  the  Territory  of  Michigan 
in  consequence  of  steam  navigation  having  been  successfully  intro- 
duced upon  the  great  lakes  of  the  West.  The  first  steamboat  upon 
these  immense  inland  seas  was  the  *'  Walk-in -the-Water,"  which, 
in  1819,  went  as  far  as  Mackinaw;  yet  it  was  not  until  182(5  that  a 
steamer  rode  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  six  years  more  had 
elapsed  ere  one  had  penetrated  as  far  as  Chicago. 

The  year  1832  was  signalized  by  three  important  events  in  the 
history  of  the  West,  viz:  the  first  appearance  of  the  Asiatic 
Cholera,  the  Gi*eat  Hood  in  the  Ohio,  and  the  war  with  Black 
Hawk. 

The  West  has  suflbred  serious  drawbacks,  in  its  progress,  from 
inefiicient  systems  of  banking.  One  bank  frequently  was  made 
the  basis  of  another,  and  that  of  a  third,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
country.  Some  three  or  four  shrewd  agents  or  directors,  in  estab- 
lishing a  bank,  would  collect  a  few  thousands  in  specie,  that  had 
been  honestly  paid  in,  and  then  make  up  the  remainder  of  the 
capital  with  the  bills  or  stock  from  some  neighborin^r  bank.  Thus 
so  intimate  was  the  connection  of  each  bank  witli  others,  that 
when  one  or  two  gave  way,  they  all  went  down  togetlier  in  one 
common  ruin. 

In  1804r,  the  year  preceding  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  Congress 
formed,  from  part  of  it,  the  '^Territory  of  Orleans,"  which  was 
admitted  into  the  Union,  in  1812,  as  the  State  of  Louisiana.  In 
1806,  after  the  Territory  of  Orleans  was  erected,  the  remaining 
part  of  the  purchase  from  the  French  was  formed  into  the  Territory 
of  Louisiana,  of  which  the  old  French  town  of  St.  Louis  was  the 
capital.  This  town,  the  oldest  in  the  Territory,  had  been  founded 
in  1764,  by  M.  Laclede,  agent  for  a  trading  association,  to  whom 
had  been  giiien,  by  the  French  government  of  Louisiana,  a  mono- 


poly  of  tlie  commcrcu  in  furs  and  poltrics  with  the  luilian  tribes 
of  the  Missonri  and  Upper  Miseisaippi.  The  pi)j)u!ation  of  the 
Territofy  in  1805  was  trifling,  and  consisted  mainly  of  French 
OeoleB  and  traders,  who  were  scattered  along  the  hanks  of  the 
UUeiBsippi  and  the  Arkansas.  Upon  the  admission  of  Loutaiana 
as  a  State,  tlit3  name  of  the  Territory  of  Loaisiana  was  changed  to 
that  of  Misaonri.  From  the  southern  part  of  this,  in  1819,  was 
erected  the  Territory  of  Arkansas,  which  then  contained  bnt  a  few 
thousand  inhabitants,  who  were  mainly  in  detached  seltlements  on 

I  the  Mississippi  and  on  the  Arkansas,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  "Post 
of  Arkansas."  The  first  settlement  in  Arkansas  was  made  on  the 
Arkansas  River,  about  the  year  1723,  upon  the  grant  of  the  noto- 
rions  John  Law;  but,  being  unsuccessful,  was  soon  after  abac- 
doned.  In  1820,  Missouri  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  and 
Arkansas  in  lS3<j. 

Michigan  was  admitted  as  a  State  in  1S37.  The  Huron  District 
was  organized  as  the  Wisconsin  Territory  in  18^!6,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  State  in  1848,  The  Crst  settlement  in  Wis- 
consin  was  made  in  1665,  when  Father  Claude  Alluuez  established 
a  mission  at  La  Fointe,  at  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior. 
Four  years  atU'r,  a  mission  was  permanently  cstahlished  at  Green 
Bay;  and,  eventually,  the  French  also  established  themselves  at 
Prairie  dn  Obien.     In  1819,  an  expedition,  nndcr  Governor  Cass, 

.  explored  the  Territory,  and  found  it  to  bn  little  more  than  the 
abode  of  a  few  Indian  traders,  scattered  here  and  there.  About 
tiiis  time,  liie  Government  established  military  posts  at  Green  Bay 
and  Prairie  du  Chien.  About  the  year  1825,  some  farmers  settled 
in  the  vicinity  of  Galena,  which  had  then  become  a  noted  mineral 
region.  Immediately  alter  the  war  with  Black  Hawk,  emigrants 
flowed  in  from  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  and  the  flourishing 
towns  of  Milwaukie,  Sheboygan,  Racine,  and  SouthporC  were  laid 
Ont  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Michigan.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
same  war,  the  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi  were  thrown  open  to 
emigrants,  who  commenced  settlements  in  the  vicinity  ot  Fort 
Madison  and  Burlington  in  1833.  Dubuque  had  long  before  been 
&  trading  post,  and  was  the  first  settlement  in  Iowa.  It  derived  its 
name  from  Julian  Dubuque,  an  enterprising  French  Canadiao, 
who,  in  1788,  obtained  a  giant  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
acres  from  the  Indians,  upon  which  he  resided  until  his  death  in 
1810,  when  he  had  accumulated  immense  wealth  by  lead-mining 
and  trading.  In  June,  1838,  Iowa  was  erected  into  a  Territory, 
and  in  1846  became  a  State. 

In  184d,  Minnesota  Territory  was  organized;  it  then  contained 
a  little  less  than  five  thousand  souls.  The  first  American  estab- 
lishment in  the  Territory  was  Fort  Snelling,  at  the  mouth  of  St. 
Peter's  or  Minnesota  River,  which  was  founded  in  1819.  The 
French,  and  afterward  the  English,  occupied  this  country  with 
their  fur-trading  forts.  Pembina,  on  the  northern  boundary,  is  the 
vldeat  village,  having  been  established  in  1812  by  Lord  Selkirk,  a 
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Scottish  nobleman,  under  a  grant  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. 

In  1853,  Washington  Temtory  was  organized.  Uniting  facilities 
for  an  immense  commerce,  extensive  manufactures,  and  great 
agricultural  wealth,  this  Territory  is  destined  to  become  the  center 
of  a  vast  commerce,  and  ere  many  years,  will  assume  a  rank  second, 
in  population,  commerce  and  wealth,  to  none  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

When  California  became  part  of  the  United  States,  and  gold 
was  found  in  the  beds  of  her  rivers  and  the  bosom  of  her  soil, 
thousands  flocked  thither  from  every  part  of  the  country.     The 

i^oung  and  ardent  from  the  old  States,  unused  to  toil  and  hardships, 
eft  all  the  comtbrts  of  home  and  entered  the  lists.  Men  from  the 
West,  less  daintily  raised,  pressed  forward  in  the  race,  and  together 
they  sought  this  far-famed  Eldorado.  Some  realized  their  antici- 
pations, but  many  a  loved  and  cherished  one  fell  and  perished, 
weary  with  the  march  of  life. 

In  1850,  two  years  after  California  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  Mexico,  the  population  was  ninety-two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixty-seven ;  in  1852,  it  had  increased  to  two  hundred  and 
sixty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-five ;  and  the  product 
of  her  gold-mines  for  that  year  was  $67,699,548.  The  product  for 
1853  was  $92,000,000,  and  from  that  period  to  the  present,  Cali- 
fornia has  been  rapidly  and  steadily  increasing  in  population, 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  wealth. 

The  overland  route  to  California  led  directly  through  the  vast 
territory,  extending  from  the  37°  to  the  40°  north  latitude,  and 
from  the  Missouri  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  laid  down  on  our  maps 
a  few  years  ago  as  the  Great  American  Desert;  and  thousands  of 
emigrants  passed  through  this  beautiful  country,  regardless  of  its 
advantages,  in  their  anxiety  to  reach  the  golden  land. 

The  California  fever  has  passed  away,  and  now  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration is  setting  strongly  to  the  broad  prairies  of  Kansas ;  and 
though  no  gold  is  found  in  the  beds  of  her  clear  swiftly  flowing 
streams,  or  in  the  bosom  of  her  soil,  the  beauty  of  her  broad  and 
beautifully  rolling  prairies,  decked  with  the  loveliest  flowers  of 
every  hue  and  shade  of  coloring;  the  noble  trees  by  the  banks  of 
her  limpid  streams;  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  climate,  and  the 
fertility  of  her  soil,  more  than  compensate  for  the  absence  of  the 
precious  metals ;  and  Kansas  is  increasing  in  population,  wealth 
and  commerce  with  a  rapidity  unprecedented,  even  in  this  fast  age 
and  land  of  progress. 
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HISTORICAL  EVENTS; 
REMARKABLE  INDIVIDUAL  ADVENTURESi 

SKETCHES   OF   FKONTIEK   LIFE,   ETC. 


DISCOVERY  OP  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

Tbe  first  exi>!orer9  of  Florida  deecribcd  the  interior  as  abound- 
ing in  immctisc  quantitieB  of  gold.  Fired  by  these  reports,  Ferdi- 
nand  de  Boto,  tlic  favorite  companion  of  Pizarro  in  tlie  conquest 
of  Peru,  Bonght  and  obtained  bis  nioiiareb's  permission  to  conquer 
Florida.  Ko  sooner  was  tbe  project  publisncd  in  Spain  than  tlm 
wildest  hopes  were  indulged,  and  crowds  of  the  wealthy  and  cbi- 
valroQs  cavaliers  volunteered  to  enlist  under  the  banner  of  De  Soto. 
Selecting  six  hundred  men  iu  the  btooni  of  life,  the  Hower  of  hia 
conntrr,  De  Soto  set  sail  from  tbe  port  of  San  Lucar,  and  in  May, 
1539,  landed  at  Tamjia  Bay,  on  tbe  western  coast  of  Florida. 

And  now  bi_'f.'iin  the  nonia<lic  march  of  tliu  adventurers  in  an 
unknown  laiiil,  iliey  know  not  whither;  a  nniiKTuus  body  of  borsc- 
mvii.  ill. -Ml'  infantry,  completely  armed;  a  liirce  exceeding  in 
naml>er8  and  cqnipments  the  famous  expeditions  against  the  em- 
pires of  Mexico  and  Fern.  Everything  was  providcU  that  experi- 
ence in  former  invasions  and  the  cruelty  of  avarice  could  suggest; 
chaina  for  captives,  arms  of  all  kinds  then  in  uec,  and  bloodhounds, 
as  SDxiliaries  against  the  feeble  natives.  It  was  a  roving  expedi- 
tion of  gallant  freebooters  in  quest  of  fortune.  It  was  a  romantic 
stroll  of  men  wbom  avarice  rendered  ferocious,  through  unexplored 
regions,  over  unknown  paths;  wherever  rumor  might  point  to  the 
residence  of  some  chieftain  with  more  than  Peruvian  wealth,  or  the 
ill -interpreted  signs  of  tbe  ignorant  natives  might  seem  to  promise 
a  harvest  of  gold.  Beligioos  zeal  was  also  united  with  avarice; 
there  were  not  only  cavalry  and  foot  soldiers,  with  all  that  belongs 
to  warlike  array,  but  twelve  priests,  beside  other  ecclesiastics,  ac- 
companied the  expedition.  Florida  was  to  become  Catholic  during 
scenes  of  robbery  and  carnage.  Ornaments,  aucb  as  are  used  at 
the  service  of  mass,  were  carefully  provided;  every  festival  was 
to  be  kept;  every  religions  practice  to  be  observed.  As  the  pro- 
cession marched  through  the  wilderness,  tJie  solemn  procession, 
which  the  neages  of  the  church  enjoined,  was  scrupulously 
instituted. 
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The  march  was  tedious  and  full  of  dangers:  the  Indians  always 
hostile.  Their  Indian  guides  would  purposely  lead  the  Castilians 
astray,  and  involve  them  in  morasses;  even  though  death  under 
the  fangs  of  the  bloodhounds  was  the  certain  punishment.  Cap- 
tives whom  they  took  were  questioned  as  to  the  locality  of  gold, 
and,  on  giving  unsatisfactory  answers,  were  punished;  one  was 
burnt  alive  for  his  supposed  falsehood.  Others,  taken  prisoners, 
were  tortured,  some  to  death;  others  enslaved.  These  were  led  in 
chains  with  iron  collars  about  their  necks;  their  service  was  to  grind 
the  maize  and  to  carry  the  baggage.  One  of  their  battles  with  the 
Indians,  at  their  town  on  the  site  of  Mobile,  was  among  the  bloodi- 
est Indian  fights  ever  known.  The  terrors  of  their  cavalry  gave 
the  victory  to  the  Spaniards.  The  town  was  set  on  fire,  and  two 
thousand  five  hundred  of  the  natives  are  said  to  have  been  slain, 
safibcated  or  burned.  They  had  fought  with  desperate  courage, 
and  but  for  the  flame  which  consumed  their  light  and  dense  settle- 
ments, would  have  eifectually  repulsed  the  invaders.  ''Of  the 
Christians  eighteen  died;"  one  hundred  and  fil\y  were  wounded 
with  arrows;  twelve  horses  were  slain  and  seventy  hurt.  The 
baggage  of  the  Spaniards,  which  was  within  the  town,  was  entirely 
coQsnmed.  Amid  these  discouragements  the  soldiers  desired  to 
rctaru  home.  De  Soto  was  '^a  stern  man,  and  of  few  words." 
He  was  inflexible,  and  his  followers,  ''condescending  to  his  will," 
continued  to  march  onward  through  wild  solitudes,  suflering  for 
want  of  food,  their  once  gay  apparel  changed  for  skins  of  wild 
beasts  and  mats  of  ivy. 

After  devious  wanderings,  great  hardships,  and  the  loss  of  many 
of  his  men  Irom  disease  and  the  arrows  and  war-clubs  of  tlie 
savages,  Do  Soto,  on  the  first  of  May,  15-il,  arrived  on  the  banks 
of  the  ilississippi,  near  the  site  of  Memphis.  Soto  was  the  first 
of  Europeans  to  behold  that  magnificent  river,  which  rolled  its  im- 
mense mass  of  waters  througli  the  splendid  vei^etation  of  a  wide 
alluvial  soil.  The  lapse  of  three  centuries  has  not  changed  the 
character  of  the  stream.  It  was  then  described  as  more  than  a 
mile  broad ;  flowing  with  a  strong  current,  and  by  the  weight  of  its 
waters  forcing  a  channel  of  great  depth.  The  water  was  always 
muddy.    Trees  and  timber  were  continually  floating  down  stream. 

Crossing  the  river,  he  marched  in  a  northwest  direction,  more 
than  two  hundred  miles,  to  near  the  highlands  of  White  Kiver,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  boundary  line  between  Arkansas  and  Missouri. 
Neither  gold  nor  gems  did  the  mountains  ofler,  and  the  disap- 
pointed adventurers  turned  southward,  passing  their  third  winter 
u]>on  tlie  Washita,  a  branch  of  the  Red  River  of  Louisiana.  In- 
creased misfortunes,  repeated  disa|)pointments,  and  wasting  melan- 
choly so  bore  upon  the  health  of  Soto,  that  he  fell  a  prey  to  a 
malignant  fever  in  the  spring  following.  His  soldiers  mourned  his 
loss;  tiie  priest  chanted  over  his  remains  the  first  requiems  ever 
heard  on  the  ilississip]>i,  while  the  body  of  its  discoverer,  wrapt 
in  a  mantle,  in  the  u:lnom  of  midnight  was  sunk  beneath  its  turbid 
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waters.  Thus  perished  the  gallant  De  Soto,  who  bad  croascd  a 
large  part  of  the  continent  in  search  of  gold,  and  found  nothing  so 
remarKable  as  his  barial-place. 

His  dispirited  followers^  now  redncod  to  near  half  of  their  origi- 
nal numbers,  first  attempted  to  cross  the  country  to  Mexico;  but 
being  compelled  to  again  turn  eastward,  the;  constructed  barks. 
sailed  down  the  Mississippi,  and  following  the  coast  of  the  Mexi- 
can Gnlf,  reached  the  Spanish  settlements  near  the  site  of  Tampico, 
in  Mexico,  in  September,  1543.  Thus  terminated  an  expedition 
of  more  than  four  years,  extraordinary  in  duration,  and  distinguished 
as  being  the  first  visit  of  Europeans  to  "  the  great  father  of  waters." 
It  was  an  expedition,  wild  and  romantic  in  its  conception,  in  fit 
keeping  with  that  age  of  chivalrous  adventure  ana  visionary 
impulse. 


nove 


EIPLORATOXS  OF  MARQUETTE  ASD  LA  8ALLB. 

Jahes  Mabquette  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  that  extraor- 
dinary class  of  men,  the  Jesuit  Missionaries.  In  16SS,  he  repaired 
to  St.  Mary's,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  where  he  was  emt>loyed 
in  his  holy  calling.  In  his  various  excursions  lie  was  expc«ed  to 
the  inclemencies  of  nature  and  to  the  savage ;  he  took  his  life  in 
his  hand  and  bade  them  defiance ;  waded  through  water  and 
through  snows,  without  the  comfort  of  a  fire;  subsisted  on  pounded 
maize ;  was  frequently  without  any  other  food  than  the  unwhole- 
some moss  gathered  from  the  rocks ;  traveled  far  and  wide,  but 
never  without  peril.  Still,  said  he,  life  in  the  wilderness  had  its 
charms — his  heart  swelled  with  rapture  as  he  moved  over  the 
waters,  transparent  as  the  most  limpid  fountain. 

While  residing  at  St.  Mary's  he  resolved  to  explore  the  Missis- 
sippi, of  whose  magnificence  many  tales  had  been  told.  The  pro- 
ject was  favored  by  Talon,  the  Intendant  or  Governor  of  New 
France,  who  wished  to  ascertain  whether  the  Mississippi  poured 
its  miirhtv  floods  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
On  tlic  10th  of  June,  1673,  he  left  an  Indian  village  c)n  Fox  River, 
of  Green  Bav,  bcvond  which  the  foot  of  a  white  man  had  never 
penetrated.  His  companions  were  Joliet,  a  French  gentleman, 
five  French  voyageurs,  and  two  Indian  guides.  They  transjH>rteil 
their  two  bark  canoes  on  their  shoulders,  across  the  portage  of  Fox 
River,  launched  them  on  the  Wisconsin,  and  passing  down  that 
stream,  reached  on  the  7th  of  July  the  great  '*  rather  rf  ^VaUr9^^^ 
which  they  entered  with  '^  a  joy  that  could  not  be  expressed,'-  ami 
raising  their  sails  to  new  skies,  and  to  unknown  breezes,  floated 
down  this  mighty  river,  between  broad  plains,  garlanded  wit  It 
msjestic  forests,  and  checkered  with  illimitable  prairies  and  island 
VC8.  They  descended  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  when 
oette  and  Joliet  landed,  and  followed  an  Indian  trail  alx^ur 
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six  miles,  to  a  village.  They  were  met  by  four  old  men,  bearing 
the  pipe  of  peace,  and  *'  brilliant  with  many  colored  plumes."  An 
agea  chief  received  them  at  his  cabin,  and,  with  uplifted  hands, 
exclaimed:  "How  beautiful  is  the  sun,  Frenchmen,  when  thou 
coinest  to  visit  us  ! — our  whole  village  awaits  thee — in  peace  thou 
Bhalt  enter  all  our  dwellings."  Previous  to  their  departure,  an 
Indian  chief  selected  a  peace  pipe  from  among  his  warriors,  em- 
bellished with  gorgeous  plumage,  which  he  hung  around  the  neck 
of  Marquette,  "the  mysterious  arbiter  of  peace  and  war — the 
sacred  calumet — the  white  man's  protection  among  savages." 

On  reaching  their  boats,  the  little  group  proceeded  onward.  "I 
did  not,"  says  Marquette,  "  fear  death  ;  1  should  have  esteemed  it 
the  greatest  happiness  to  have  died  for  the  glory  of  God."  They 
passed  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  the  humble  missionary 
resolved  in  his  mind,  one  day,  to  ascend  its  mighty  current,  and 
ascertain  its  source ;  and  descending  from  thence  toward  the  West, 
published  the  gospel  to  a  people  of  whom  he  had  never  heard. 

Passing  onward,  they  floated  by  the  Ohio,  then,  and  for  a  brief 
time  after,  called  the  Wabash,  and  continued  their  explorations  as 
far  south  as  the  month  of  the  Arkansas,  where  they  were  escorted 
to  the  Indian  village  of  Arkansea. 

Being  now  satisfied  that  the  Mississippi  entered  the  Gulf  of 

Mexico,  west  of  Florida  and  east  of  California,  and  having  spoken 

to  the  Indians  of  God  and  the  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  faith, 

Marquette  and  Joliet  prepared  to  ascend  the  stream.     They  returned 

by  the  route  of  the  Illinois  River  to  Green  Bay,  where  they  arrived 

in  August.     Marquette  remained  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Mi- 

araies,  near  Chicago.     Joliet,  iu  person,  conveyed  the  ^laJ  tidings 

of  their  discoveries  to  Quebec.     Thev  were  received  with  enthu- 

siastic  delight.     The  bells  were  rung  during  the  whole  day,  and 

all    tlie  clergy  and  dignitaries  oi'  the  phxce  went  in  proeession  to 

the  Cathedral,  where  TeDeiim  was  sung  and  high  mass  celebrated. 

Expedition  of  La  Salle, — Notwithstanding  the  great  excitement 

produced  by  this  event,  it  did  not  lead  immediately  to  any  farther 

undertakings.     The  good  Father  Marquette  dying  soon  after,  and 

Joliet  being  otherwise  occupied,  the  great  river  remained  unnoticed 

in  the  wilderness,  and  its  discovery  seemed  almost  forgotten,  when 

attention  to  it  was  suddenly  revived  by  another  enterprising  and 

enthusiastic  Frenchman,  Ilobert  Cavalier  de  La  Salle,  who  had 

belonged  to  the  order  of  Jesuits.     Courageous,  enterprising,  and 

persevering,  he  was  precisely  the  ujan  to  complete  the  undertaking 

commenced  by  Marquette.     By  the  advice  of  Frontenac,  Governor 

of  New  France,  Le  returned  to  France  and  obtained  from  Louis 

XIV,  the  needed  assistance  to  explore  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth. 

A  ship  well  armed  and  supplied  was  equipped,  and  Tonti,  a  brave 

Italian  officer,  having  joined  him  iu  the  enterprise,  they  set  sail 

from   lloclielle,  June  14,  1G7S.     La  Salle  had  received  from  the 

king  the  command  of  Fort  Frontenac,  and  a  monopoly  of  the  fur 

trade  in  all  the  countries  he  should  discover.     lie  was  the  first 
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person  isvho  proposed  the  tmion  of  New  France  with  the  Missi 
Bippi,  and  suggested  their  close  connection  by  a  line  of  militai 
posts. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  ho  repaired  Fort  Frontenac,  and  bni 
another  fort  in  its  vicinity,  and  had  constructed  a  vessel  on  Lai 
Erie,  named  the  '*Grifl5n,"  the  first  vessel  that  ever  spread  its  sai 
on  those  waters.  In  September,  1679,  he  embarked  with  for 
men,  among  whom  was  Father  Hennepin.  At  Mackinaw,  ] 
Salle  erected  a  military  and  trading  post,  sold  his  goods  at  an  h 
mense  profit  to  the  natives,  and  purchased  a  rich  cargo  of  fui 
which  were  immediately  sent  in  the  Griffin  to  Niagara  for  disposf 
while  he  and  his  companions  embarked  in  bark  canoes  for  tl 
River  St.  Joseph,  where  he  erected  ''the  Fort  of  the  Miamies 
They  were  tliere  met  by  Tonti,  who  had  come  by  a  different  root 
Passing  over  to  the  Illinois  together,  and  descending  with  the  cb 
rent,  they  reached  the  Mississippi. 

La  Salle  first  resolved  to  ascend  that  stream,  hoping  thereby 
discover  the  supposed  passage  to  China,  and  deeming  it  also  advi 
able  to  attempt  finding  an  easier  line  of  communicution  betwe< 
Canada  and  this  important  river.  Accordingly  Father  Ilennepi 
with  two  other  Frenchmen,  ascended  the  river  to  bevond  the  ial 
which  they  named  St.  Anthony,  and  were  taken  prisoners  by  t 
Sioux :  they  were  well  treated — remained  about  three  months,  ai 
then  returned  to  Canada.  In  the  meantime,  La  Salle  remain* 
among  the  Illinois.  lie  heard  no  tidings  of  the  Griffin,  which  w 
lost.  All  his  fortune  was  embarked  in  her.  lie  commenced  bail 
ing  a  fort  a  little  above  Peoria,  and  thwarted  as  it  were  by  destin 
and  writhing  in  agony,  ho  named  it  Crevecoeur — that  is,  brok< 
hearted.  Additional  resources  now  being  required  to  prosecute  I 
his  voyage.  La  Salle  left  his  men  in  winter  quarters  at  the  fort,  ai 
with  but  tliree  companions  penetrated  through  the  wilderness  < 
foot,  amid  the  snows  of  winter,  to  Fort  Frontenac,  distant  !,& 
miles.  In  his  absence,  Tonti  commenced  fortifying  Rock  Fort,  b 
was  compelled  by  the  invading  Iroquois  Indians  to  seek  shelt 
among  the  friendly  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago.  La  Sal 
having  returned  with  men  and  materials  for  building  a  bark,  I< 
Chicago  on  the  4th  of  January,  1682,  and  after  constructing  a  sp 
cious  barge  on  the  Illinois,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  he  d 
scended  ''the  Mississippi  to  the  sea." 

This  was  the  first  descent  of  that  river  yet%chieved.  La  Sal 
saw  at  once  the  resources  of  the  mighty  valley;  his  heart  dilatt 
with  joy,  and  after  planting  the  arms  of  France  in  the  Golf  < 
Mexico,  and  claiming  the  whole  country  for  France,  he  named 
in  honor  of  his  king,  Louisiana,  Elated  by  his  discovery,  I 
hastened  to  Quebec  and  immediatelv  sailed  for  France.  In  i6& 
he  left  France  with  two  hundred  and  eighty  persons,  intending  i 
plant  a  eolony  on  the  lower  Mississippi.  By  mistake,  the  vesse 
uasaed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  without  discovering  it,  an 
La  Salle  was  compelled  by  circumstances  to  land  on  the  Bay  c 
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St.  Bernard,  where  be  orecfced  Fort  St.  Loais,  and  took  possession 
of  Texas  in  the  name  of  his  king.  He  spent  four  months  in  a  vain 
search  for  the  Mississippi.  Shortly  after  his  return  the  colony  was 
threatened  with  famine.  La  Salle,  selecting  a  few  men,  started 
with  the  desperate  resolution  of  finding  Canada  or  perishing  in  the 
attempt,  but  was  murdered  by  one  of  his  companions  when  a  short 
distance  on  the  journey,  "the  colonists  left  behind,  soon  after, 
were  all  massacred  by  the  Indians,  excepting  a  few  children.  The 
death  of  La  Salle  put  an  end,  for  a  time,  to  all  prospects  of  colo- 
nization.  The  peace  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  gave  France  leisure  to 
attend  to  her  western  possessions,  and  Iberville  laid  the  foundation 
for  permanent  settlements  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 


SUFFERINGS  OF  EARLY  FRENCH  MISSIONARIES, 

Upon  the  founding  of  Quebec,  in  1608,  by  Champlain,  that  ener- 
getic man  saw,  that  to  strengthen  the  dominion  of  the  French  in 
Uie  West,  it  was  essential  to  establish  missions  among  the  Indians ; 
influenced  also  by  religious  zeal,  he  esteemed  "the  salvation  of  a 
soul  worth  more  than  the  conquest  of  an  empire."  Up  to  this 
period,  the  "Far  West"  had  been  untrod  by  the  foot  of  a  white 
man.  In  1616,  four  years  previous  to  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
on  the  rocks  of  Plymouth,  Lo  Caron,  a  French  Franciscan  monk, 
had  passed  through  the  Iroquois  and  Wyandot  nations  to  streams 
running  into  Lake  Huron.  Bound  by  his  vows  to  the  Hie  of  a 
beggar,  he  traveled  on  foot  or  paddled  a  bark  canoe,  and  pursued 
his  lonely  way,  taking  alms  of  the  savages.  The  final  establish- 
ment of  missions  was  intrusted  solely  to  "  the  Society  of  Jesus." 
The  Jesuits  in  Canada  had  been  disciplined  by  the  severity  of  a 
Canadian  life  in  the  wilderness,  and  resisted  its  horrors  by  an  in- 
vincible passive  courage  and  a  deep  internal  tranquillity.  Away 
from  the  amenities  of  life,  away  from  the  opportunities  of  vain 
glory,  tliey  became  dead  to  the  world,  while  the  few  who  long  sur- 
vived the  toils  of  their  protracted  missions,  kindled  with  the  power 
of  apostolic  zeal.  Not  a  town  of  note  was  founded,  not  a  river 
explored  in  French  America,  but  a  Jesuit  led  the  way. 

In  1634,  the  Jesuits,  Brebo^uf  and  Daniel,  founded  the  mission 
of  St.  Joseph,  the  first  on  Lake  Huron.  Until  late  in  the  century, 
such  was  the  enmity  of  the  Iroquois  Indians,  excited  by  the  Eng- 
lish colonies,  that  the  country  south  of  the  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie 
was  unknown  to  the  French,  and  the  adventurous  missionaries,  in 
fear  of  death,  were  compelled  to  pass  far  to  the  north,  through  a 
region  ''horrible  with  forests,"  by  the  Ottawa  and  French  llivers 
of  Canada  West,  suffering  innumerable  hardships,  compelkHl  to 
toil  all  day  long  at  the  oar,  or  drag  their  canoes  around  the  water- 
fall?, their  feet  pierced  with  sharp  stones,  their  garments  torn ; 
often  having  but  scanty  food,  and  their  couch,  the  earth  or  rocks. 
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At  St.  Joseph,  Breboenf  and  Daniel  erected  their  little  chapel,  and 
soon  after,  two  new  missions,  St.  Louis  and  St.  Ignatius,  bloomed 
among  the  Huron  forests.  There  the  Huron  hunter,  as  he  returned 
from  his  wide  roamings,  was  taught  to  hope  for  eternal  rest,  and 
dusky  warriors,  in  pious  veneration,  joining  in  the  mystic  rites 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  uttered  prayers  and  vows  in  tlie  Huron 
tongue. 

Within  thirteen  years,  this  remote  wilderness  was  visited  by 
sixty  missionaries;  chosen  men,  ready  to  shed  their  blood  for  their 
faith.  In  1641,  Raymbault  and  Jogues  visited  the  Indians  at  the 
falls  of  St.  Mary,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior;  this  was  five 
years  before  the  New  England  Elliot  had  addressed  the  Indians 
that  dwelt  around  Boston  Harbor.  Ere  the  close  of  the  century, 
missionary  statins  had  multiplied  greatly  upon  the  watercourses 
and  lakes  of  tlie  West.  The  missionaries  themselves  possessed 
the  weakness  and  the  virtues  of  their  orders.  For  fifteen  years 
enduring  the  infinite  labors  and  perils  of  the  Huron  mission,  and 
exhibiting,  as  it  was  said,  "  an  absolute  pattern  of  every  religious 
virtue,"  Jean  de  Brebceuf,  respecting  even  the  nod  of  his  distant 
superiors,  lowered  his  mind  and  judgment  in  obedience.  Beside 
the  assiduous  fatigues  of  his  ofiice,  each  day,  and  sometimes  twice 
in  the  day,  he  applied  himself  to  the  lash;  beneath  a  bristling  hair 
shirt  he  wore  an  iron  girdle,  armed  on  all  sides  with  projecting 
points;  his  fasts  were  frequent;  almost  always  his  pious  vigils 
continued  deep  in  the  night.  In  vain  for  him  did  Nature  assume 
its  forms  of  beauty;  his  eye  rested  benignantly  on  divine  things. 
Once,  iinparadised  in  a  trance,  he  beheld  the  mother  of  Ilim  whose 
cross  he  bore,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  vir<jins,  in  the  beatitudes 
of  heaven.  Once,  as  he  himself  has  recorded,  while  engaged  in 
penance,  he  saw  Christ  unfold  his  arms  to  embrace  him  with  the 
utmost  love,  promising  oblivion  for  his  sins.  Once,  late  at  night, 
while  praying  in  silence,  he  had  a  vision  of  an  infinite  number  of 
crosses,  and  with  mighty  heart  he  strove  again  and  again  to  grasp 
them  all.  Often  he  saw  the  shapes  of  foul  fiends,  now  appearing 
as  madmen,  now  as  raging  beasts;  and  often  he  beheld  the  image 
of  Death^  a  bloodless  form,  by  the  side  of  the  stake,  struggling 
with  bonds,  and  at  last,  falling  as  a  harmless  specter  at  his  feet. 
Having  vowed  to  seek  out  suflering  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  he 
renewed  that  vow  every  day,  at  the  moment  of  tasting  the  sacred 
water;  and  as  his  cupidity  for  martyrdom  grew  into  a  passion,  he 
exclaimed,  "What  shall  I  render  to  thee,  Jesus,  my  Lord,  for  all 
thy  benefits?  I  will  accept  thy  cup  and  invoke  thy  name*"  and 
in  sight  of  the  Eternal  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  most  holy  mother  of  Christ,  before  angels,  saints,  apostles, 
and  martyrs,  he  nfade  a  vow  never  to  decline  the  opportunity  of 
martyrdom,  and  never  to  receive  the  death-blow  but  with  joy. 

The  Jesuit  missionaries  suffered  terribly  from  the  Iroqyis 
Indians,  the  hereditar}^  enemies  of  the  Hurons.     Isaac  Jogues^on 
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the  St.  Lawrence.  He  might  have  eBcajied,  but  there  were  with 
him  converts  that  had  not  yet  been  bajitizt'd ^ and  when  did  a 
Jesnit  missionary  Beek  to  save  hia  own  life  at  what  he  believed  the 
risk  of  a  eoiil  t  In  scvcrai  village*  ho  was  coini>elIed  to  mn  the 
ganntlet,  and  was  tortured  with  hunger  and  thirst.  Similar  was 
the  fate  of  Father  Bressani.  Taken  prisoner  while  on  his  way  to 
the  Hurons;  beaten,  mangled,  mutilated,  driven  barefooted  over 
rough  paths,  through  briers  and  thickets;  scourged  by  a  whole 
village;  burned,  tortured,  wounded  and  scarred  —  ho  was  eye- 
witness to  the  late  of  one  of  his  companions,  who  was  boiled  itnd 
eaten.  Yet  some  mysteriouB  awe  protected  hia  life,  and  he,  aa 
well  as  Jogues,  was  humanely  rescued  by  the  Dutch.  The  devoted 
missionaries  cncouotered  danger  and  suffering  in  every  form ;  from 
the  perils  of  nature  as  well  as  the  inhumanity  of  savages.  Some 
were  drowned  on  their  way  to  their  missions;  some  starved  to 
death ;  others,  losing  their  way  among  pathless  snows,  perished  by 
intense  cold. 

Eventually  each  solitary  mission  among  the  Hurons  became  a 
special  point  of  attraction  to  the  invading  Iroquois,  and  liable  to 
the  horrors  of  au  Indian  massacre.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the 
village  of  St,  Joseph,  On  the  morning  of  4th  July,  1C4S,  when 
the  warriors  were  absent  on  a  chase,  the  village  was  attacked  by 
the  Mohawks.  A  group  of  women  and  children  flew  to  the  mis- 
sionary, Father  Anthony  Daniel,  to  escape  the  tomahawk,  aa  if  bis 
lips,  uttering  messages  of  love,  could  pronounce  a  spell  that  wonld 
curb  the  madness  ol  deetructiun.  Those  who  bad  formerly  seoffed 
at  ]iU  liiisMun,  iiiii'iorcd  the  benefit  u\'  baptism.  IIi;  b;iile  them 
ask  forgivencBB  of  God,  and  dipping  his  handkerchief  in  water, 
baptized  the  crowd  of  suppliants.  Just  then  the  palisades  were 
forced :  but  instead  of  flyin",  he  ran  to  the  wigwams  to  baptize 
the  sick,  give  absolution,  and  then,  when  the  wigwams  were  set  on 
fire  and  the  Mohawks  approached  his  chapel,  he  serenely  advanced 
to  rcBign  his  life  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  vows.  As  they  drew  near. 
they  discharged  at  him  a  flight  of  arrows.  All  gashed  and  rent 
with  wounds,  he  addrcBsed  to  them,  with  surprising  energy,  the 
aScctionate  messages  of  Divine  mercy  and  grace.  The  fata!  blow 
was  given— the  name  of  Jesus  died  on  his  lips — the  wilderness 
gave  uim  a  grave,  and  the  Huron  nation  were  his  mourners. 

The  next  year  the  villages  of  St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Louis  were 
destroyed  by  the  Iroquois.  In  this  last  were  Brebcenf  and  Lalle- 
mand.  Tliey  might  both  have  escaped;  but  they  remained  to 
bend  over  the  dying  converts  and  give  them  baptism.  They  wei« 
taken  prisonera.  Brebc£iif  was  set  apart  on  a  scaffold,  and  in  the 
midst  of  every  outrage,  rebuked  his  )>ersecntor8  and  encouraged 
his  Huron  converts.  They  cutoff  his  lower  lip  and  nose;  appUed 
burning  torches  to  his  body ;  burned  his  gums,  and  thrust  hot  iron 
down  his  throat.  Deprived  of  his  voice,  his  assured  countenance 
and  confiding  eye  still  bore  witness  to  his  firmness.  The  delicate 
Lallemand  was  stripped  naked,  and  enveloped  from  head  to  foot 
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with  bark  full  of  rosin.  Brought  into  the  presence  of  Breboeuf,  he 
exclaimed,  "We  are  made  a  spectacle  unto  the  world,  and  tc 
angels,  and  to  men."  The  fine  Dark  was  set  on  fire,  and  when  it 
was  in  a  blaze,  boiling  water  was  poured  on  the  heads  of  both  the 
missionaries.  The  voice  of  Lallemand  Xi-as  clioked  by  the  thick 
smoke ;  but  the  fire  having  snapped  his  bonds,  he  lifted  his  hands 
to  Heaven,  imploring  the  aid*of  Ilim  who  is  an  aid  to  the  weak. 
BreboDuf  was  scalj)ed  while  yet  alive,  and  died  after  a  torture  of 
tliree  hours;  the  suflerings  of  Lallemand  were  protracted  for 
seventeen  hours.  The  lives  of  both  liad  been  a  continual  heroism ; 
tlieir  deaths  were  the  astonishment  of  their  executioners. 

These  massacres  quenched  not  enthusiasm;  the  Jesuits  never 
receded  one  foot;  but,  as  in  a  brave  army  new  troops  press 
forward  to  fill  the  places  of  the  fallen,  there  were  never  wanting 
heroism  and  enterprise  in  behalf  of  the  Cross  and  French 
dominion. 


CURIOSITIES  AT  MICHILIMACKLXAC. 


Nothing  can  present  a  more  picturesque  and  refreshing  spectacle 
to  the  traveler,  wearied  with  the  lifeless  monotony  of  a  voyage 
through  Lake  IIun.>n,  than  the  first  sight  of  the  island  of  Michili- 
mackmae,  which  rises  from  the  watery  horizon  in  lofty  bluflTs,  im- 
printing a  rugged  outline  along  the  sky,  and  capped  with  a  fortress 
on  which  the  American  flag  is  seen  waving  against  the  blue 
heavens.  The  name  is  a  compound  of  the  word  tnUsi  or  missile 
signitying  '*  great,"  and  mackinac,  the  Indian  word  for  "  turtle," 
from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  the  island  to  a  great  turtle  lying 
upon  the  water. 

It  is  a  spot  of  much  interest,  aside  from  its  romantic  beauty,  in 

consequence  of  its  historical  associations  and  natural  curiosities. 

It  is  nine  miles  in  circumference,  and  its  extreme  elevation  above 

the  lake  over  three  hundred  feet.     The  town  is  pleasantly  situated 

around  a  small  bay  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  and 

contains  a  few  hundred  souls,  which  are  sometime  swelled  to  one 

or  two  thousand  by  the  influx  of  voyageurs,  traders  and  Indians. 

On  these  occasions  its  beautiful  harbor  is  seen  checkered  with 

American  vessels  at  anchor,  and  Indian  canoes  rapidly  shooting 

across  the  water  in  every  direction.    It  was  formerly  the* seat  of  au 

extensive  fur  trade ;  at  present  it  is  noted  fur  the  great  amount  of 

trout  and  white  fish  annually  exported.     Fort  Mackinac  stands  on 

a  rocky  bluflf  overlooking  the  town.    The  ruins  of  Fort  Holmes 

,^_        ave  on  the  apex  of  the  island.    It  was  built  by  the  British  in  the 

iHtaMnrof  1812,  under  the  name  of  Fort  George,  and  changed  to  its 

^^^^VHMft  l^pellation  aft;er  the  surrender  to  tiie  Americans,  in  c*om- 

iWill  to  tlie  memory  of  Major  Ilolmes,  who  full  in  the  attack 
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"  U  IK  k.niit  nlnrty  font  in  hdctiC.  ami  J«  i;rown>:.(  nith  no  &rcb  of 
DMr  elxty  feet  awMp.  From  lU  great  elucution.  the  viuir  througb  tlw 
Knli,  Dpan  ths  wido  upftOi*  of  wsMr  ii  of  uDgoliir  beaatj  and 
frandsar." 


UPE  AMOSa  THB  PRAIBIB  D003. 

The  old  town  of  Micliilimackinac  stood  on  the  extreme  point  of 
tUe  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  niuo  miles  south  of  the  island.  Eight 
jears  l)cforc  La  Salle's  expedition,  Father  Marqnctte,  the  French 
missionary,  visited  this  spot  with  a  party  of  Barons,  upon  whom 
he  prevailed  to  locate  tliemsclvcB.  A  fort  was  soon  constructed, 
and  it  became  an-important  post.  It  continaod  to  be  the  scat  of 
the  fur  trade,  and  iho  undieturbcd  rendezvons  of  the  Indian  trilies 
daring  the  whole  period  that  the  crown  of  France  esercised  juris- 
diction over  the  Canadaa. 

The  island  of  Michilimaekinac,  or  Mackinaw,  contains  three 
objects  of  natural  curiosity.  The  ArcJud  Jiock  is  a  natural  arch 
projecting  from  the  precipice  on  the  northeastern  side  of  the  island, 
about  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  elevated  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet  above  the  water.  Its  abutments  are  the  calcareous  rock  com- 
mon to  the  island,  and  have  been  created  by  the  falling  down  of 
cnormons  masses  of  the  rock,  leaving  the  chasm.  It  is  about 
ninety  feiit  in  height,  and  is  crowned  with  an  arch  of  near  six^ 
feet  sweep.  From  its  great  elevation,  the  view  through  the  arch 
upon  the  wide  expanse  of  water,  is  of  singular  beauty  and  grandeur. 
Ine  Natural  Pyramid  is  a  lone  standing  rock,  upon  the  top  of  the 
bluff,  ol"  probably  thirty  feet  in  width  at  the  base,  by  eighty  or 
ninety  in  height,  of  a  rugged  appearance,  and  supporting  in  ita 
crevices  a  few  stunted  cedars.  It  pleases  chiefly  by  its  novelty,  so 
unlike  anything  to  be  found  in  other  parts  ot  the  world;  and  in 
first  approaching  it,  gives  the  idea  of  a  work  of  art.  The  SkuU 
Rock  is  ciiieilv  noted  for  a  cavern,  which  apjiears  to  have  boen  an 
ancient  receptacle  of  human  bones.  The  entrance  is  low  and  nar- 
row. It  is  here  that  Alexander  Henry  was  secreted  by  a  friendly 
Indian,  after  the  horrid  massacre  of  the  British  garrison  at  old 
Michilimaekinac,  in  17G3. 


LIFE  AKONG  THE  PRAIRIE  DOGS, 


The  prairie  dog,  like  the  buffalo,  retreats  before  the  advance  of 
civilization,  and  is  now  to  be  found  onlyon  the  vast  plains  betweea 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  A  recent  traveler  gives 
the  annexed  description  of  these  singular  animals  and  their  cities, 
which,  unknown  to  map  makei's,  dot  the  immense  prairies  of  the 
far  West. 

These  little  follows  select  for  their  towns  a  level  piece  of  prairie, 
with  a  sandy  or  gravelly  soil ,  out  of  which  they  can  excavate  their 
dwellings  with  great  facility,  Btingof  a  very  sociabledispoaition, 
they  choose  to  live  in  a  large  community  where  laws  exist  for  the 
public  good  ;  and  there  is  less  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
attacks  of  their  numerons  and  cralty  enemies.  Their  towns  equal 
in  extent  and  population  the  largest  cities  of  Europe ;  some  extend- 
ing many  miles  in  length,  with  considerable  regularity  in  their 
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streets,  and  their  houses  of  a  uniform  style  of  architecture.  Al- 
though their  form  of  government  may  do  styled  republican,  yet 
great  respect  is  paid  to  their  chief  magistrate,  who,  generally  a 
dog  of  large  dimensions,  and  imposing  appearance,  resides  in  a 
dwelling  conspicuous  for  size,  in  the  center  of  the  town,  where  he 
may  always  be  seen  on  his  house  top,  regarding  with  dignified 
complacency  the  various  occupations  of  the  bnSy  population — some 
industriously  bearing  to  the  granaries  the  winter  supply  of  roots^ 
others  building  or  repairing  their  houses ;  while  many,  their  work 
being  over,  sit  chatting  on  their  house  tops,  watching  the  gambols 
of  the  juveniles  as  they  play  around  them. 

Their  hospitality  to  strangers  is  unbounded.  The  owl,  who  on 
the  bare  prairie  is  unable  to  find  a  tree  or  rock  on  which  to  build 
her  nest,  is  provided  with  a  comfortable  lodging,  where  she  may  in 
security  rear  her  round-eyed  progeny;  and  the  rattlesnake,  in  spite 
of  his  bad  character,  is  likewise  entertained  with  similar  hospital- 
ity ;  yet  it  is  sometimes  grossly  abused  :  for  many  a  childless  dog 
may,  perhaps,  justly  attribute  his  bereavement  to  the  partiality  of 
the  epicurean  snake  for  the  tender  meat  of  the  delicate  prairie 
pup. 

The  prairie  dog,  a  species  of  Marmot,  is  somewhat  longer  than 
a  Guinea  pig,  of  a  light  brown  or  sandy  color,  and  with  a  head 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  young  terrier  pup.  It  is  also  fur- 
nished with  a  little  stumpy  tail,  which,  when  its  owner  is  excited, 
is  in  a  perpetual  jerk  and  flutter.  Frequently  while  hunting,  have 
I,  lying  concealed  beneath  one  of  their  conical  houses,  amused 
myself  for  hours  in  watching  their  frolicksome  motions.  Their 
dwellings  are  raised  two  or  three  feet  above  the  ground,  and  at  the 
top  is  a  hole  three  feet  in  perpendicular  depth,  and  then  descend- 
ing obliquely  into  the  interior.  Of  course  on  the  approach  of  such 
a  monster  as  man,  all  the  dogs  which  have  been  scattered  over  the 
town,  scamper  to  their  holes  as  fast  as  their  little  legs  will  admit, 
and  concealing  all  but  their  heads  and  tails,  bark  lustily  their  dis- 
pleasure at  the  intrusion.  When  they  have  suflSciently  exhibited 
their  daring,  every  dog  dives  into  his  burrow  but  two  or  three,  who 
remain  as  sentinels,  chattering  in  high  dudgeon,  until  the  enemy 
is  within  a  few  paces  of  them,  when  tliey  take  tlie  usual  somerset, 
attd  the  town  is  silent  and  deserted.  Lying  perfectly  still  for  sev- 
eral minutes,  I  could  observe  an  old  fellow  raise  his  head  cautiously 
above  his  hole  and  reconnoiter,  and  if  satisfied  that  the  coast  was 
clear,  he  would  commence  a  short  bark.  This  bark,  by  the  way, 
from  its  resemblance  to  that  of  a  dog,  has  given  that  name  to  the 
little  animal,  but  it  is  more  like  that  of  a  wooden  toy  dog,  w^iich 
18  made  to  bark  by  raising  and  depressing  the  bellows  under  the 
fissure.  Wben  this  warning  has  been  given,  others  are  soon  seen 
to  emerge  from  their  houses,  and  assured  of  their  security,  play  and 
frisk  about.  After  a  longer  delay,  rattlesnakes  issue  from  their 
holes  and  coil  themselves  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  hillock,  erecting 
iheir  treadierous  heads,  and  rattling  an  angry  note  of  warning  it, 
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■■  Their  lowni  aqnml  In  axteM  kod  popnU^on  the  l>rg«t  dtiw  of 

EoTopo ;  ioma  eiUndlug  many  milSB  Id  laogth,  with  oonddenbk 

nipilnrltr  In  tholr  iItm:!,  uid  Uwtr  tioniM  of  *  oolfonn  (tjla  of  tr- 

■blUctan.'* 
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in  its  piny,  &  thonghtleaa  pup  approaches  too  near;  and  lastly,  a 
Bober  owl  appears,  and  if  the  sun  be  low,  hops  tlironeh  the  town, 
picking  up  the  lizards  and  cbaiuelcons  which  ovcrywncrc  abound. 

At  the  first  intimation  of  danger  given  by  the  sentinels,  all  the 
Etragglcre  hasten  to  tiicir  holes,  tumbling  over  owls  and  rattle- 
snakes, who  hiss  and  rattle  angrily  at  being  difitnrbed.  Every  one 
scrambles  off  to  his  own  domicil,  and  it'  !n  his  hnrry  he  should 
mistake  his  dwelling,  ho  is  quickly  made  scnsihlo  of  hia  error,  and 
without  ceremony  ejected.  Then,  erery  house  occupied,  com- 
mences sudi  a  volley  of  barking,  and  such  a  twinkling  of  little 
heads  and  tails,  whicn  alone  appear  above  the  holes,  as  to  dely 
description.  The  lazy  snakes,  regardless  of  danger,  remain  coiled 
np,  and  only  evince  their  consciousness  by  an  occasional  rattle; 
while  the  owls,  in  the  hurrj-and  confusion,  betake  themselves  with 
Blnggieh  wing,  to  wherever  a  bush  of  sage  or  greasewood  affords 
them  temporary  concealment. 

The  prairie  dog  leads  a  life  of  constant  alarm,  and  numerona 
enemies  are  ever  on  the  wateli  to  surprise  him.  The  hawk  and 
eagle,  hovering  high  in  air,  watch  their  towns,  and  pounce  sud- 
denly upon  them,  never  failing  to  carry  off  in  their  talons  some 
unhappy  member  of  the  communitv.  The  coyote,  too,  a  hereditary 
foe,  Inrits  behind  a  hillock,  watching  patiently  for  hours  until  an 
unliickly  etraggler  approaches  within  reach  of  his  muroorotiB 
sfiriag.  In  the  winter,  when  ttie  prairie  dog,  snug  in  his  subter- 
ranean abode,  and  with  granaries  well  filled,  never  cares  to  expose 
his  liltle  nose  to  the  icy  blasts  which  sweep  across  the  plains,  but 
between  citing  and  sleejiiiig,  parses  merrily  the  loDg  fi-ozeii  winter, 
he  is  often  roused  from  his  warm  bed,  and  almost  congealed  with 
terror  while  hearing  the  snorting  yelp  of  the  half-famished  wolf, 
who,  mad  with  hunger,  assaults  with  tooth  and  claw  the  frost- 
bonnd  roof  of  his  house,  and  with  almost  superlupine  strength, 
hurls  down  the  well  cemented  walls,  tears  up  the  passages,  plungea 
hie  cold  nose  into  the  very  chambers,  snorts  into  them  with  raven- 
ous anxiety,  and  drives  the  poor  little  trembling  inmate  into  the 
most  remote  comers,  too  often  to  be  dragged  forth  and  nnhesitat- 
ingly  devoured.  The  rattlesnake  too,  f  fear,  is  not  the  welcome 
guest  he  reports  himself  to  be ;  for  I  have  often  slain  the  wily  ser- 
pent with  a  belly  too  much  protuberant  to  be  either  healthy  or 
natural,  and  bearing  in  its  outline  a  very  strong  resemblance  to 
the  figure  of  a  prairie  dog. 


THE  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR. 

By  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  power  of  France  had  been 
extended  over  a  great  part  of  North  America,  The  first  efforts 
toffard  the  settlement  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  were  made  by  that 
power  at  several  of  its  remotest  points  on  the  great  Lakes ;  on  the 
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Wabash;  at  Kaskaskia,  on  the  Mississippi;  whence  their  settle- 
ments extended  across  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Genevieve  and  St. 
Louis;  on  the  Mexican  Gulf,  at  Biloxi  and  Mobile,  and  on  the 
Lower  Mississippi,  at  New  Orleans. 

In  pursuance  of  their  great  plan  of  occupying  the  whole  valley, 
and  connecting  their  settlements  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico by  a  line  of  posts,  with  water  communications,  like  the  cord 
of  an  immense  semicircle,  stretching  along  the  whole  rear  of  the 
English  settlements,  they  gradually  extended  their  fortifications  to 
the  south  side  of  Lake  Erie  ;  erecting  one  at  Presque  Isle,  on  the 
site  of  Erie,  and  another  at  Le  Boeuf,  on  the  French  Creek  between 
that  point  and  the  Ohio,  and  a  third  on  Duquesne,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela,  on  the  site  of  Pittsburgh. 
The  advantages  of  that  admirable  position  did  not  escape  the  eyes 
of  a  people  remarkably  acute  to  discern  the  advantages  of  military 
posts,  ny  it  they  proposed  to  command  the  trade,  and  awe  the  obe- 
dience of  the  Indians  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Lakes,  and  connect  the 
southern  Canadian  posts  by  the  long  and  unrivaled  communication 
of  the  Ohio,  with  the  settlements  of  the  Wabash,  Illinois,  and 
lower  Mississippi. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  English  could  regard  these 
proceedings  of  their  rivals  without  alarm,  or  that  they  could  see 
them  monopolizing  the  vast  and  fertile  country  of  Upper  Louisiana 
without  desiring  to  share  its  advantages,  especially  as  they  con- 
sidered themselves  possessing  an  equal  claim  to  them.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  discovery  of  the  Cabots,  they  asserted  the  right  of 
extending  their  settlements  as  far  as  the  Pacific.  The  French,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintained  their  claim  to  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi on  the  ground  of  having  been  the  first  to  explore  and  colonize 
it,  and  insisted  that  the  English  should  confine  themselves  to  the 
country  cast  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.    Amid  these  conflicting 

Eretensions,  neither  party  seems  to  have  imagined  that  there  might 
e  prior  rights,  which  equally  barred  the  claims  of  both.  An 
Indian  chief  remarked,  on  the  occasion  of  this  dispute,  "  The 
French  claim  all  the  country  to  the  west,  and  the  English  all  to  the 
east  and  w'est ;  where,  then,  is  the  country  of  the  Indians  ? "  This 
was  an  embarrassing  question,  and  has  never  yet  been  satisfacto- 
rily answered. 

At  this  time,  however,  the  Indians  did  not  seem  to  think  of  as- 
serting their  own  rights,  but  took  part  in  the  quarrels  of  the  two 
nations  which  were  both  equally  regardless  of  them  :  a  very  fortu- 
nate circumstance  for  the  Irench,  as  Canada  then  contained  only 
46,000  inhabitants,  and  the  whole  of  Louisiana  no  more  than 
7,000  whites,  while  the  English  colonies  had  a  population  of 
1,051,000. 

The  rival  nations  now  only  waited  an  occasion  of  commencing 
the  contest ;  and  it  soon  arrived.  Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  last  war,  several  individuals  in  Virginia  and  England  asso- 
~  togetlter  under  the  name  of  the  Ohio  Company,  and  obtained 
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a  grant  from  the  crown  of  six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land, 
lying  in  tbo  country  claimed  by  either  nation.  The  objects  of  this 
company  being  commercial  as  well  as  territorial,  measures  were 
taken  for  accaring  all  the  advantages  which  could  be  derived  from 
their  cliart<r,  by  eetabliahiug  tradiug-honsea  and  emijloyiug  persons 
to  survey  the  conntry. 

The  governor  of  Canada,  on  receiving  information  of  what  he 
considered  an  encroachment  on  the  French  duniinions,  wrote  to  the 
governora  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  stating  that  the  English 
traders  bad  trespassed  npon  the  French  territory,  and  that,  if  they 
were  not  made  to  desist,  he  should  be  under  tlie  necessity  of  seizing 
them.  Finding  bis  threats  disregarded,  he  proceeded  to  put  them 
in  execution ;  and  arresting  the  company's  servants,  had  them 
convoyed  as  prisoners  to  Presque  lale,  on  Lake  Erie,  where  he  was 
engaged  In  erecting  a  strong  Ibrt.  About  the  same  time,  a  com- 
munication was  opened  from  Presque  Isle,  along  P'rcncb  Creuk  and 
the  Alleghany  River,  to  the  Ohio,  called  by  the  French,  La  Belle 
Riviere.  This  communication  was  kept  np  by  detachments  of 
troops  posted  at  proper  distances,  in  works  capable  of  protecting 
tbem  against  an  attack  made  with  small  arms  alone. 

This  military  line  passing  through  the  territory  granted  to  the 
Ohio  Company  as  a  part  of  Virginia,  the  lieutenant-governor  of 
Umt  province  laid  the  matter  before  the  Assembly,  and  dispatched 
Wasliington,  then  a  yonng  officer  only  twenty-ona  years  old,  with 
a  lettei-  to  Monsieur  de  St,  Pierre,  commander  of  the  French  forces 
on  the  Ohio,  requiring  him  to  withdraw  from  the  dominions  of  his 
Britannic  majesty.  M.  do  St,  Pierre  replied  with  politeness,  but 
in  decided  terms,  that  he  bad  taken  possession  of  the  country  by 
order  of  his  superior  officer.  Governor  Duquesne,  to  whom  be 
wonld  transmit  the  letter,  but  the  summons  to  retire  he  could  not 
comply  with. 

In  1754,  preparations  were  immediately  made  in  Virginia  to 
assert  the  rights  of  the  British  crown,  and  a  regiment  was  sent  to 
the  defense  of  the  frontier.  Advancing  with  a  small  detachment, 
Washington  fell  in  with  a  party  of  French  and  Indians,  who  ap- 
proached with  every  appearance  of  hostile  intentions.  A  skirmish 
ensued  in  which  the  commander  of  the  party,  M.  de  Jumonville, 
and  ten  of  his  men  were  killed. 

The  object  of  the  Americiin  officer  had  been  to  anticipate  the 
French  in  occupying  the  post  at  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and 
UoDongahela,  where  a  party  of  militia  and  a  body  of  workmen 
had  been  sent  by  the  Ohio  Company;  but  finding  they  had  already 
driven  the  latter  away  and  erected  a  stroi^  fort  on  the  spot,  and 
foreseeing  that,  on  hearing  of  the  affair  of  Jumonville,  they  would 
at  once  send  a  detachment  against  bim,  he  hastily  completed  a 
email  stockade  he  had  commenced  at  a  place  called  Qrcat  Meadows, 
hear  the  site  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  and  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Fort 
Necessity.  Here  he  was  soon  attacked,  and,  after  a  gallant  de- 
fense, capitulated  on  honorable  terms. 
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This  action  being  considered  by  the  British  government  as  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  by  the  French,  troops  were  immediately 
sent  from  England  to  prosecute  the  war.  Among  the  different 
expeditions  planned  was  one  under  Gen.  Braddock  against  Fort 
Duquesue,  on  the  site  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  Battle  of  the  Monongahela, — Major  Gen.  Edward  Brad- 
dock  arrived  in  this  country  early  in  the  year  1755,  with  two  regi- 
ments of  veteran  English  troops.  He  was  joined  at  Fort  Cjamber- 
land  by  a  lai-ge  number  of  provincial  troops  to  aid  in  the  contem- 
plated reduction  of  Fort  Duquesne.  Dividing  his  force,  he  pushed 
onward  with  about  1,200  chosen  men  through  dark  forests  and 
over  pathless  mountains. 

Col.  George  Washington,  who  was  a  volunteer  aid  of  Braddock, 
but  had  been  left  behind  on  account  of  illness,  overtook  the  gene- 
ral on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  July,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Youghio- 
gheny  River,  fifteen  miles  from  Duquesne,  the  day  before  tlie 
battle. 

The  officers  and  soldiers  were  now  in  the  highest  spirits,  and 
firm  in  the  conviction  that  they  should  within  a  few  hours  victori- 
ously enter  within  the  walls  of  Fort  Duquesne.  Early  \)n  the 
morning  of  the  9th,  the  army  passed  through  the  river  a  little 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Youghiogheny,  and  proceeded  in  perfect 
order  along  the  southern  margin  of  the  Monongahela.  Washing- 
ton was  often  heard  to  say,  during  his  lifetime,  that  the  most  beau- 
tiful spectacle  he  had  ever  beheld  w^as  the  display  of  the  British 
troops  on  this  eventful  morning.  Every  man  wtis  neatly  dressed 
in  full  uniform,  the  soldiers  were  arranged  in  columns,  and  marched 
in  exact  order,  the  sun  gleamed  from  their  burnished  arms,  the 
river  flowed  tranquilly  on  their  right,  and  the  deep  forest  over- 
shadowed them  with  solemn  grandeur  on  their  left.  Officers  and 
men  were  equally  inspirited  with  cheering  hopes  and  confident 
anticipations. 

In  this  manner  they  marched  forward  until  about  noon,  when 
they  arrived  at  the  second  crossing-place,  ten  miles  from  Fort  Du- 
quesne. They  halted  but  a  little  time  and  then  began  to  ford  the 
river,  and  regain  its  northern  bank.  As  soon  as  they  had  crossed 
they  came  upon  a  level  plain,  elevated  only  a  few  feet  above  the 
surface  of  tiie  river,  and  extending  northward  nearly  half  a  mHe 
from  its  margin.  They  commenced  a  gradual  ascent  on  an  angle 
of  about  three  degrees,  which  terminated  in  hills  of  a  considerable 
height  at  no  great  distance  beyond.  The  road,  from  the  fording- 
place  to  Fort  Duquesne,  led  across  the  plain  and  up  tliis  ascent,  and 
thence  ])roceeded  through  an  uneven  country,  at  that  time  covered 
with  wood. 

By  the  order  of  march,  three  hundred  men  under  Col.  Gage 
made  the  advanced  party,  which  was  immediately  followed  by 
another  of  two  hundred.  Next  came  the  general  with  the  columns 
of  artillery,  the  main  body  of  the  army  and  the  baggage.  About 
one  o'clock  the  whole  had  crossed  the  river,  and  almost  at  this 
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moment,  a  eharp  liring  was  heard  upon  the  adviincctl  parties,  who 
were  now  aaceoding  the  liill,  and  had  proceeded  about  one  Imndred 
yards  from  tijc  tormination  of  the  plain.  A  heavy  discharge  of 
musketry  was  poured  in  upon  their  front,  which  was  the  first  intel- 
ligence iLey  had  of  an  enemy;  and  this  was  Bnddenly  followed  by 
another  upon  their  right  flank.  They  were  filled  witli  the  greateet 
consternation,  aa  no  enemy  wa^  in  aight,  and  the  firing  seemed  to 
come  from  an  invieible  foe.  They  fired  in  turn,  however,  but 
quite  at  random,  and  obviously  without  eSect. 

The  general  hastened  forward  to  the  relief  of  the  advanced 
parties;  bat  before  he  could  reach  the  spot  which  they  occupied, 
they  gave  way,  and  fell  back  upon  the  artillery  and  the  other 
columns  of  the  army,  causing  extreme  confusion,  and  striking  the 
wliolo  maas  with  such  a  panic,  that  no  order  conld  afterwai-d  be 
rrtitorod.  The  general  and  the  officers  behaved  with  the  utmost 
courage,  and  used  every  effort  to  rally  the  men,  and  bring  them  to 
order,  but  all  in  vain.  In  this  state  they  coutinued  nearly  throe 
houre,  huddling  together  in  confused  bodies,  firing  irregulai'ly, 
shouting  dowu  their  own  ofBecrs  and  men,  and  doing  no  perceptible 
harm  to  the  enemy.  The  Virginia  provincials  were  the  only  troops 
who  seemed  to  retain  their  senses,  and  they  behaved  with  a  bravery 
and  resolution  worthy  of  a  better  fate.  They  adopted  the  Indian 
mode  and  fought,  cacli  man  for  himself,  behind  a  tree.  This  was 
prohibited  by  the  general,  who  endeavored  to  form  his  men  into 
platoons  anil  columns,  as  if  they  had  been  maneuvering  on  the 
plains  f)f  I'laiiiiers.  Meantime  the  French  and  Indians,  concealed 
iu  lln;  niv:iiL-s  iiijd  buhind  trut.'*,  kcjit  up  a  do;idIy  iind  unceasing 
discbarge  of  rifies,  singling  ont  their  objects, -taking  deliberate 
aim,  and  producing  a  carnage  almost  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
modem  warfare.  More  tiian  half  the  whole  army  which  had 
croBsed  the  river  in  so  prond  an  array  only  three  hours  before, 
were  either  killed  or  wounded.  The  general  himself  received  a 
mortal  wound,  and  many  of  his  best  officers  fell  by  his  side. 

Daring  the  whole  of  the  action.  Col.  George  Washington,  then 
twenty -three  years  of  age,  behaved  with  the  greatest  courage  and 
resolntion.  The  other  two  aids-de-camp  were  wounded,  and  on 
him  alone  devolved  the  duty  of  distributing  the  orders  of  the 
general.  He  rode  in  every  direction,  and  was  a  conspicuous  object 
tor  the  enemy's  sharp-shooters.  He  bad  fonr  bullets  through  his 
coat,  and  had  two  horses  shot  under  bim,  and  yet  escaped  unhurt. 
So  bloody  a  contest  has  rarely  been  witnessed.  Out  of  twelve 
hundred  men,  seven  bnndred  and  fourteen  were  either  killed  or 
wounded :  of  eighty-six  officers,  more  than  two-thirds  were  among 
the  killed  or  wounded.  Braddock  was  mortally  wounded  by  a 
provincial  named  Fausett.  The  euemy  lost  only  about  forty  men. 
They  Ibught  in  deep  ravines,  and  the  balls  of  the  English  passed 
over  their  lieods. 

The  remnant  of  Braddock's  army,  panic  stricken,  fled  in  great 
disorder  to  Fort  Cum1>erland.     The  enemy  did  not  pursue  ihem. 
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Satiated  with  carnage  and  plunder,  the  Indians  could  not  be 
tempted  from  the  battle-field. 

The  army  of  Braddock  had  been  carefully  watched,  by  some 
Indian  spies,  from  the  time  thev  left  Fort  Cumberland.  There 
was  no  force  in  Fort  Duquesne  that  could  cope  with  the  English, 
and  the  French  commandant  had  expressed  the  necessity  of  either 
retreat  or  surrender.  By  accident,  four  or  five  hundred  Indians 
happened  to  be  at  the  fort  of  the  Friench  garrison.  One  officer  of 
inferior  rank,  Capt.  Beaujeau,  strenuously  urged  that,  for  the 
honor  of  the  French  arms,  some  resistance  should  be  made. 
Beaujeau  consulted  the  Indians,  who  volunteered  to  the  number 
of  about  four  hundred.  With  much  difficulty,  the  young  hero 
obtained  from  his  commander  permission  to  lead  out  to  a  certain 
limit  such  French  soldiers  as  chose  to  join  in  the  desperate  enter- 
prise. Of  the  number,  only  about  thirty  volunteered,  and  with 
these  four  hundred  and  thirty  men,  the  gallant  Frenchman  marched 
out  to  attack  more  than  threefold  their  number. 

In  the  meantime,  Braddock  rejected  every  remonstrance  from 
Washington  and  other  colonial  officers  with  insult,  and  advanced 
into  the  snare  just  as  far  as  the  enemy  desired,  when  destruc- 
tion to  the  greater  part  of  the  army  was  almost  the  certain 
result. 

When  the  victory  was  reported  to  the  commandant  at  Fort 
Duquesne,  his  transports  were  unbounded.  He  received  Beaujeau 
with  open  arms,  loaded  him  with  the  most  extravagant  honors, 
and,  in  a  few  days,  sent  to  report  the  victory  to  the  Governor  of 
Canada.  But  behold!  when  the  dispatches  were  opened,  they 
consisted  of  criminal  charges  against  Beaujeau  in  his  office  of  pay- 
master, and  other  charges  equally  culpable.  Under  these  accusa- 
tions, this  injured  man  was  tried,  broke  and  ruined.  So  matters 
rested  until,  in  the  revolutionary  war,  the  subject  of  Braddock's 
defeat  happened  to  come  into  conversation  between  Washington 
and  Lafayette,  when  the  real  facts  were  stated  to  tlie  latter.  lie 
heard  them  with  unqualified  astonishment;  but  with  his  powerful 
sense  of  justice,  determining  to  do  all  in  his  ability  to  repair  what 
he  considered  a  national  act  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  he  took  and 
preserved  careful  notes,  and  on  his  return  to  Europe,  had  inquiries 
made  for  Beaujeau.  He  was  found  in  a  state  of  poverty  and 
wretchedness,  broken  down  by  advancing  years  and  unmerited 
obloquy.  The  afiair  was  brought  before  the  government  of  France, 
and  as  the  real  events  were  made  manifest,  tlie  officer  was  restored 
to  his  rank  and  honors. 

To  the  foregoing  account  of  the  incidents  of  Braddock's  defeat, 
we  annex  a  few  ])aragraphs  from  the  narrative  of  Colonel  James 
Smith,  then  a  prisoner  at  Fort  Duquesne.' 

Soma  time  after  I  was  there,  1  was  visited  by  the  Delaware 
Indian  who  was  at  the  taking  of  me,  and  could  speak  some  Eng- 
lish. 1  asked  him  what  news  from  Braddock's  army?  He  said 
tlie  Indiiins  spied  them  every  day,  and  he  showed  me,  by  making 
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marks  on  the  ground  with  a  stick,  that  Braddock'a  army  wfs 
advancing  in  very  eloae  oitier,  and  that  the  Indians  would  Burround 
them,  take  trees,  and  (as  he  e.\i'rcs6ed  it)  shoot  um  down  all  one 
pigeon. 

Shortly  after  this,  on  the  9th  day  of  July,  1755,  in  the  morning, 
I  heard  a  great  stir  in  tho  tort.  As  I  could  then  walk  with  a  ataJf 
in  my  hand,  I  went  out  of  the  door,  which  was  just  by  the  wall 
of  the  fort,  and  stood  upon  the  wall  and  viewed  the  Indians  in  a 
huddle  before  the  gate,  where  were  barrels  of  powder,  bnlleta, 
flints,  etc,,  and  every  one  taking  what  snited;  I  saw  the  Indians 
also  inarcli  off  in  rank  entire — liKewise  the  French  Canadians,  and 
some  regnlars,  'After  viewing  tho  Indians  and  French  in  difl'erent 
positions,  I  computed  them  to  be  about  four  hundred,  and  wondered 
that  they  attempted  to  go  out  against  Braddock  witb  so  small  a 

Eartjr,     1  was  then  in  high  hopes  that  I  wonld  soon  see  them  fly 
efore  the  British  troops,  and  that  General  Braddock  wonld  sooti 
take  the  fort  and  rescue  me. 

I  remained  anxious  to  know  tho  event  of  this  day;  and,  in  the 
afternoon,  I  again  observed  a  great  noise  and  commotion  in  tho 
tort,  and  though  at  that  time  I  could  not  understand  French,  yet 
I  found  thftt  it  was  the  voice  of  joy  and  triumph,  and  feared  that 
they  had  teceivcd  what  I  called  bad  news. 

I  had  observed  some  of  the  old  country  soldiers  speak  Dutch; 
a8  I  spoke  Dutch,  I  went  to  one  of  them,  and  asked  him  what  was 
the  nowa!  He  told  me  that  a  runner  had  just  arrived,  who  said 
that  Braddock  would  certainly  be  defeated;  that  the  Indians  and 
French  had  surronnded  them,  and  were  concealed  behind  trees 
and  in  gullies,  and  kept  a  constant  fire  upon  the  English,  and  that 
tbey  saw  the  English  falling  in  heaps,  and  if  they  did  not  take  the 
river,  which  was  the  only  gap,  and  make  their  escape,  there  would 
not  bs  one  man  letl  alive  before  sundown.  Some  time  after  this, 
I  heard  a  number  of  scalp-halloos,  and  saw  a  company  of  Indiaos 
and  French  coming  in.  I  observed  they  had  a  great  many  bloody 
scalps,  grenadiers  caps,  British  canteens,  bayonets,  etc.,  with 
them.  They  brought  the  news  that  Braddock  was  defeated. 
After  that,  another  company  came  in,  which  appeared  to  be  about 
one  hnndred,  and  chiefly  Indians,  and  it  seemod  to  me  that  almost 
every  one  of  this  company  was  carrying  scalps;  after  this  came 
another  company  witli  a  number  of  wagon  horses,  and  also  a  great 
many  scalps.  Those  that  were  coming  in,  and  those  that*  had 
arrived,  kept  a  constant  tiring  of  small  arms,  and  also  the  great 
guns  in  the  fort,  which  were  accompanied  with  the  most  hideons 
shoats  and  yells  from  all  quarters;  so  it  appeared  to  mo  as  if  the 
infernal  regions  had  broke  loose. 

About  sundown  I  beheld  a  small  party  coming  in  with  about  a 
dozen  prisoners,  stripped  naked,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  their 
backs,  and  their  faces  and  part  of  their  bodies  blackened — these 
prisoners  they  burned  to  death  on  the  bank  of  the  Alleghany  River, 
opposite  to  the  fort.     I  stood  on  the  fort  wall  nntil  I  beheld  them 
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begin  to  burn  one  of  these  men:  they  bad  bim  tied  to  a  stake,  and 
kept  toucbing  bim  witb  fire-brands,  red-bot  irons,  etc.,  and  he 
screaming  in  the  most  doleful  manner — the  Indians,  in  the  mean- 
time, yelling  like  infernal  spirits.  As  this  scene  appeared  too 
shocking  for  me  to  behold,  1  returned  to  my  lodging  both  sorry 
and  sore. 

When  I  came  into  my  lodgings  I  saw  Russers  Seven  Sermons, 
which  they  had  brought  from  the  field  of  battle,  which  a  French- 
man made  a  present  of  to  me.  From  the  best  information  I  conld 
receive,  there  were  only  seven  Indians  and  four  French  killed  in 
this  battle,  and  five  hundred  British  lay  dead  in  the  field,  beside 
what  were  killed  in  the  river  on  their  retreat. 

The  morning  after  the  battle  I  saw  Braddock's  artillery  brought 
into  the  fort;  the  same  day  I  also  saw  several  Indians  in  British 
officers'  dress,  with  sash,  half  moons,  laced  hats,  etc.,  which  the 
British  then  wore. 

The  result  of  this  battle  gave  the  French  and  Indians  a  complete 
ascendency  on  the  Ohio,  and  put  a  check  to  the  British  operations 
west  of  the  mountains  for  two  or  three  years.  In  1757,  the  Shaw- 
anees,  Cherokees,  and  Iroquois,  in  alliance  with  the  French,  pene- 
trated even  to  the  east  side  of  the  mountains,  desolating  the  fron- 
tier settlements  in  blood.  In  the  same  autumn,  the  English  built 
Fort  Loudon,  in  wliat  is  now  named  Monroe  county.  East  Tennes- 
see: in  the  succeeding  year.  Col.  Burd  erected  another  fort  on  the 
Ilolston,  one  hundred  miles  north.  Settlements  arose  around  each 
of  these  posts. 

GranVa  Defeat, — In  tlie  year  1758,  great  preparations  were 
made  by  tlie  English  for  the  reduction  of  the  French  posts.  In 
July,  an  army  of  seven  thousand  men,  under  General  Forbes,  left 
Carlisle,  Fennsylvania,  destined  for  the  reduction  of  Fort  Du- 
quesne.  About  tlie  middle  of  September,  the  advanced  guard, 
under  Col.  Boquet,  having  reached  Loyal  Ilanna,  in  what  is  now 
Westmoreland  county,  that  oflicer  dispatched  Major  Grant  to  re- 
connoiter,  with  eight  hundred  Highland  Scotch  and  two  hundred 
Virginians,  under  Major  Andrew  Lewis,  who  subsequently  com- 
manded at  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Point  Pleasant. 

As  they  drew  near  the  fort  undiscovered,  Grant  thought  he  could 
surprise  the  garrison,  and  thus  disappoint  his  general  of  the  honor 
of  the  conquest.  Lew-is  in  vain  remonstrated  against  the  folly  of 
the  attempt ;  but  Grant,  desirous  of  monopolizing  all  the  honor, 
ordered  Lewis  with  his  provincials  to  remain  behind  with  the  bag- 
gage. Early  in  the  morning  Grant,  with  his  Scotch  Highlanders, 
advanced  to  the  attack  by  beating  drums  upon  Grant's  Ilill,  as  it 
was  afterward  called,  within  the  site  of  Pittsburgh.  This  incau- 
tious bravado  aroused  the  Indians,  who,  to  the  number  of  fifteen 
hundred,  were  lying  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  soon 
Grant  was  surrounded  by  an  overwhelming  number,  when  the  work 
of  death  went  on  rapidly,  and  in  a  manner  quite  novel  to  the 
Scotch  Highlanders,  who,  in  all  their  European  wars,  had  never 
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before  seen  mcn^s  lieada  skinnei].  Major  I^wia  soon  pciceivio?, 
by  the  retreating  fire,  tliat  (jrant  was  overmatched,  came  to  tno 
rescue  wiUi  his  provincials,  aiid  falling  on  the  rear  of  the  Indians, 
made  way  for  Grant  and  aome  of  his  men  to  retreat ;  but  his  own 
party  was  overwhelmed  by  numbers.  This  action  proved  diaas- 
trous  to  the  English,  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  force  being 
killed.  Grant  and  Lewis  wei-e  both  taken  prisoners,  and  the  rem- 
nant of  the  detachment  was  eaved  mainly  through  the  bravery  and 
ekill  of  Captain  Bullet,  of  the  Virginia  provincials,  the  only  officer 
who  escaped  unhurt. 

Col.  Boquet,  while  remaining  at  Loyal  Uanna  with  the  advance, 
was  shortly  after  twice  attacked  by  the  French  and  Indians  with 
great  vigor ;  but  he  sncceBsfully  repulsed  ihem,  with  a  loss  on  hiB 

Eart  of  only  sixty-seven  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  intrenchment 
e  threw  up  at  that  place  was  afterward  called  Fort  Ligonicr. 
In  Noveml)er,  the  comuiandant  of  Fort  Duqncsne,  nnable  to 
cope  with  the  overwhelming  force  approaching  under  Forbes,  de- 
stroyed the  fortress,  aurl  descended  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to 
New  Orleans.  On  bis  route  be  erected  Fort  Massac,  on  the  Ohio, 
about  forty  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  the  Illinois  country.  General 
Forbes  repaired  Fort  Dnqnesne  and  clianged  its  named  to  Fort  Pitt ; 
on  this  spot  now  stands  the  flourishing  city  of  Pittsbargt^. 

The  English  were  now,  for  the  Urst  time,  in  possession  of  tlm 
whole  Upper  Ohio  region .  In  the  spring  of  17G9,  they  established 
posts  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ohio,  prominent  among  which  was 
Fort  Bnrii,  on  the  site  of  Brownstown,  Ptnnaylvania,  later  called 
Bedstone  Old  Fort.  They  also  soon  had  possession  of  Presqne 
Isle,  Detroit,  and  otlier  French  poets  in  that  region. 

While  these  events  bad  been  transpiring  in  the  West,  most  bril- 
liant successes  had  attended  the  English  arms  on  the  Korth.  Ti- 
cooderoga,  Crown  Point,  Fort  Niagara,  and  Quebec  were  taken  ia 
1759;  the  next  year  Montreal  fell,  and  with  it,  the  whole  of  Can- 
ada. By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763,  France  relinquished  all  her 
claims  to  Canada,  and  the  western  conntry,  east  of  the  Miesia- 
Bippi,  to  Great  Britain ;  to  Spain,  she  ceded  that  west  pf  the  His- 
Biasippi. 
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An  important  episode  in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  Canada  and  the  West  to  that  power,  was  the 
Cherokee  war.  Most  of  the  prominent  incidents  of  which  occurred 
on  or  near  the  eastern  and  southeastern  line  of  Tennessee. 

The  Cherokees  occupied  a  beautiful  and  broad  extent  of  conntry; 
one  of  fertile  valleys,  green  meadows,  sunny  slopes,  immense  for- 
ests, girt  about  by  mountains  of  giant  grandeur,  that  alike  served 
as  natural  fortresses,  and  to  exclude  them  from  the  enter  world. 
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They  were  a  highly  intellectual  people,  compared  to  most  of  the 
aborigines.  They  possessed  fine  fruit  and  corn  fields ;  and  their 
towns  were  generally  fenced  in.  Beside  the  great  natural  strength 
of  their  position,  their  numerical  force  was  large,  for  they  had  no 
less  than  sixty-four  towns  and  villages,  and  were  able,  in  an  emer- 
gency, to  send  six  thousand  warriors  into  the  field. 

In  1756,  the  English  sent  deputies  among  the  Cherokees  to 
secure  their  aid  against  the  Frencn.  A  council  was  convened  and 
likely  to  terminate  favorably,  when  tidings  suddenly  came  that  a 
party  of  their  nation,  who  had  visited  the  French  on  the  Ohio, 
were  massacred  by  some  Virginians,  on  their  return  home.  Im- 
mediately the  council  was  in  an  uproar,  and  it  was  not  without  the 
greatest  exertions  on  the  part  of  their  renowned  chief,  AttakuUa, 
that  the  deputies  were  saved  from  immediate  death. 

Great  excitement  succeeded  this  provocation.  The  older  part 
of  the  nation  remained  calm,  and  Attakulla  and  Oconostota, 
or  the  Great  Warrior,  were  both  against  the  war ;  but  the  French 
emissaries  instigated  the  younger  warriors  to  take  the  field ;  parties 
of  whom  involved  the  frontiers  in  horrid  devastation  and  massacre. 
Governor  Lyttleton,  of  South  Carolina,  summoned  the  militia  to 
meet  at  the  Congarecs  to  commence  active  hostilities.  No  sooner 
did  the  Cherokees  hear  of  tliis  movement,  than  they  sent  thirty- 
two  of  their  chiefs,  among  whom  was  Great  Warrior,  to  settle  all 
difierences  at  Charleston.  Conference  ensued,  and  the  governor 
made  a  long  speech  of  accusation,  which  he  concluded  by  saying 
the  chiefs  must  follow  his  troops,  or  he  would  not  be  answerable 
for  their  safety,  Oconostota  gravely  rose  to  reply,  but  the  gover- 
nor forbade  him  to  proceed  :  ''  he  would  hear  no  talk  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  orator's  countrymen,  nor  any  proposals  with  regard  to 
peace,  but  was  determined  to  proceed  with  his  expedition." 

The  Great  Warrior  and  his  brother  deputies  were  indignant ; 
with  hearts  open  for  peace  they  were  grossly  insulted.  Kay,  more, 
they  WTre  forcibly  obliged  to  accompany  the  governor  to  the  Coc- 
garees,  where  were  collected  one  thousand  four  hundred  men ;  and 
when  the  expedition  started  on  its  march,  a  guard  was  placed  over 
them  to  prevent  their  escape.  On  reaching  Fort  George,  which 
stood  on  the  Isundiga  River,  about  three  hundred  miles  from 
Charleston,  on  the  borders  of  the  Cherokee  country,  the  chiefs 
were  placed  in  close  confinement. 

As  his  troops  were  becoming  discontented  and  mutinous,  the 
governor  dared  not  advance  any  farther,  and  sent  for  Attakulla, 
the  steady  friend  of  the  English,  and  the  wisest  man  of  the  nation, 
lie  obeyed  the  summons,  and  a  conference  took  place  on  the 
17th  of  December,  1759.  The  governor  declared  his  readiness  for 
peace  but  on  the  condition  that  twenty-four  of  the  Cherokees 
should  be  delivered  up  to  be  put  to  death,  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  at  option,  as  an  atonement  for  that  number  of  Carolinians  mas- 
sacred in  the  late  foray  of  the  savages.  These  terms  were  accepted ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  were  known  the  mass  of  the  Cherokees  fled  to 
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the  moDDtainfi,  and  the  uumber  of  liogtagea  could  only  bo  secured 
by  detainiug  twenty-two  of  the  chiefs  already  in  custody. 

No  sooner  had  the  governor  disbanded  his  forces  than  the  Cher- 
otees  determined  to  violate  a  treaty  so  unjustly  esiurted,  sonndod 
the  warhoop,  killed  fourteen  whites  within  a  mite  of  Fort 
George.  This  was  followed  up  by  ii  Btratagera  by  which  Oconoe- 
tota,  who  bad  been  released,  aimed  to  talte  possession  of  the  fori. 
Pretending  to  have  something  of  importance  to  eomniunicate  to 
the  commander,  ho  dispatched  a  woman  who  had  usually  obtained 
access  to  the  station  to  solicit  an  interview  with  the  commandant  on 
the  bank  of  the  river.  Cutymore  imprudiintly  assented,  and  ac- 
companied by  two  officers,  walked  down  to  the  river ;  from  the 
opposite  side  of  which  Oconostota  addressed  him.  While  they 
ejroke,  the  Indian  waved  a  bridle  over  his  head  as  a  signal  to  his 
ambushed  warriors.  They  fired  ;  Cotymore  fell  dead,  and  his  com- 
panions were  wounded.  But  the  Cherokces  failed  to  get  possession 
of  the  fort.  Suspecting  a  concerted  movement  among  the  host- 
ages, by  which  they  would  co-operate  with  the  assailing  foe  with- 
out, the  officers  in  the  fort  gave  orders  to  secure  them  with  irons. 
The  Indians  resisted  with  arms,  and  stabbing  three  of  the  soldiers, 
so  exasperated  the  rest,  already  excited  by  the  murder  of  their  cap- 
tain, that  they  fell  upon  the  miserable  captives,  and  butchered 
tbeoi  to  a  man. 

There  were  bat  few  men  in  the  Cherokee  nation  that  did  not  lose 
a  friend  or  relation   in  this  massacre.     All,  with  one  voice,  cried 


for  war:  "the  spirits  of  their  murdered  brothers  were  hovering 
around  them,  and  calling  out  for  vengeance  on  their  enemies. 
Large  parties  rushed  down  upon  the  defenseless  frontiers  of  Caro- 
lina, and  men,  women,  and  children  fell  a  prey  to  their  merciless 
fury.  Some,  who  escaped  the  scalping-knile,  starved  to  death  in 
the  forests ;  others,  borne  into  captivity,  suffered  incredible  hard- 
ships. Every  day  brought  fresli  accounts  of  their  ravages  and 
murders. 

Great  alarm  prevailed  tbroughout  the  Carolinas,  and  troops  were 
raised  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers,  and  with  the  others,  Gene- 
ral Amherst  sent  twelve  companies  of  British  regulars  to  the  the- 
ater of  hostilities.  In  May,  1760,  the  campaign  commenced  with 
a  rapid  invasion  of  the  Cherokee  territory ;  considerable  ravages 
were  speedily  made ;  Estatoe  and  Keowee,  the  latter  containing 
.  two  hnndred"  bouses,  were  burnt ;  the  army  then  marched  to  the 
relief  of  Fort  George. 

And  now  the  war  grew  fervid.  Saloueh  and  Fiftoe  bad  sworn 
vengeance  over  the  ashes  of  their  homes,  and  the  soul  of  the  Great 
Warrior  was  hot  within  htm.  The  invaders  were  suffered  to  pnr- 
sue  their  hazardous  and  difficult  march,  through  dark  thickets  and 
deep  defiles,  and  over  monntains,  rivers,  and  swamps,  nntil  within 
five  miles  of  Etcboe.  Here  was  a  low  valley  covered  so  thick  with 
bushes  that  the  soldiers  could  scarcely  see  three  yards  before  them. 
The  army  was  obliged  to  pass  through  it,  and  that  in  such  a 
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manner  as  to  permit  but  a  few  troops  to  act  together.  An  officer 
was  ordered  to  advance  and  scour  the  thicket  with  a  company 
of  rangers.  A  sudden  discharge  of  fire-arms  laid  him  dead  with 
several  of  his  soldiers.  The  grenadiers  and  light  infantry  now 
charged  the  enemy,  a  heavy  fire  commenced  on  both  sides,  and  the 
woods  rang  with  the  warriors'  whoop,  the  ring  of  musketry,  the 
shouts  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  groans  of  the  dying.  The  action 
lasted  more  than  an  hour;  the  English  losing  in  killed  and  wonnded 
almost  a  hundred  men,  when  the  Indians  slowly  retreated  and  dis- 
appeared, carrying  ofl*  the  bodies  of  their  slain.  Upon  viewing 
the  ground,  all  were  astonished  at  the  judgment  shown  in  its  selec- 
tion ;  the  most  experienced  oflScer  could  scarce  have  fixed  upon  a 
more  advantageous  spot  for  attacking  an  enemy.  Orders  were  im- 
mediately given  for  an  expeditious  retreat. 

Thus  Oconostota  succeeaed  in  the  field .  But  his  heart  still  thirsted 
for  blood.  Fort  Loudon,  in  what  is  now  Monroe  county,  Tennes- 
see, was  besieged,  with  its  garrison  of  two  hundred  men.  They 
were  reduced  to  the  horrors  of  famine,  being  obliged  to  consume 
their  hordes  and  dbgs  for  food.  It  was  not  until  then  that  the  com- 
mandant agreed  to  capitulate  upon  condition  that  the  garrison 
"should  be  permitted  to  march  out  with  their  arms  to  the  nearest 
white  settlements.  On  the  7th  of  August,  the  fort  was  surrendered, 
and  the  troops  had  proceeded  one  day's  march  up  the  Tellico,  about 
fifteen  miles  on  the  way  to  Fort  George.  Ilei-e,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  at  daybreak  next  morning,  tliey  were  surrounded  and 
attacked  by  nearly  five  hundred  warriors ;  with  the  most  horrid 
yells  they  rushed,  tomahawk  in  hand,  upon  the  feeble  and  ema- 
ciated troops.  At  the  first  fire,  the  commandant  and  thirty  men 
fell,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  remainder  were  massacred  on 
the  spot.  The  residue  either  fled  or  were  captured,  and  the  latter 
pinioned  and  sent  back  to  Fort  Loudon.  Among  the  latter  was  a 
Captain  Stuart,  who  before  the  war  had  been  a  friend  of  AttakuUa. 
This  chief  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war.  He  came  forward  and 
claimed  him  as  his  prisoner,  and  at  the  first  opportunity  magnani- 
mously assisted  him  to  escape. 

The  spring  of  1761  opened  with  new  efforts,  upon  the  part  of 
the  English,  so  that  by  the  27th  of  May,  two  thousand  six  hundred 
men  mustered  at  Fort  George,  with  whom  were  numbers  of 
Chickasaws  and  Catawbas. 

Latinac,  a  French  oflScer,  was  at  this  time  among  the  Cherokees, 
inciting  tli6m  to  war.  lie  persuaded  them  that  the  English  would 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  else  than  to  exterminate  tliem,  man, 
woman  and  child,  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  gave  them  arms 
too,  and  urged  them  to  war.  At  a  grand  meeting  of  the  nation, 
he  brandished  his  hatchet,  and  striking  it  furiously  into  a  log  of 
wood,  cried  out:  "Who  is  the  man  that  will  take  this  up  for  the 
King  of  France?  Where  is  he?  Let  him  come  forth  I"  Saloueh, 
the  young  warrior  of  Estatoe,  instantly  leaped  forward,  laid  hold 
of  it,  and  cried  out:  "I  will  take  it  up.     I  am  for  war.     The 


jnrits  of  the  slain  call  upon  us.  I  will  avenge  them,  and  who 
'  mil  not  ?  lie  is  no  better  than  a  woman  who  reliiBes  to  follow 
me."  Fierce  looks  and  upliftfd  tomahawks  answered  this  appeal, 
and  again  the  war  torrent  niahed  down  upon  the  trontiers. 

The  English  comraeneed  their  mareh  into  the  interior  on  the 
7t)i  of  June,  and  advanced  luimolestod  as  far  as  the  well-remem- 
bered battle-groand  of  the  year  previous;  but  there  the  Indian 
scouts  in  front  observed  a  large  body  of  CheTOkeea  posted  npon  a 
hill  on  the  right  flank  of  the  army.  Immediately  the  savages, 
ruBhing  down,  began  to  fire  upon  theaflvanced  guard,  which  being 
supported,  repulsed  them ;  but  they  recovered  the  htights.  Colonel 
Grant  ordered  a  party  to  march  up  the  hifU,  and  dnve  the  enemy 
from  them.  The  engagement  became  general,  and  was  fought  on 
both  sides  with  great  bravery.  The  situation  of  the  troops,  in 
several  respects,  was  deplorable — fatigued  by  a  tedious  march  in 
rainy  weather;  surrounded  by  woods  so  that  they  could  not  discern 
the  enemy;  baulked  by  the  scattering  fire  of  the  savages,  who, 
when  pressed,  always  fell  back,  but  rallied  again.  No  sooner  wae 
any  advantage  gained  over  them  in  any  oue  quarter,  than  they 
appeared  in  another.  While  the  attention  of  the  commander  was 
occupied  in  driving  the  enemy  from  their  lurking-place  on  the 
riyer's  side,  his  rear  was  attacked,  and  so  vigorous  an  efibrt  made 
for  his  cattle  and  flour,  that  he  was  obliged  to  order  &  party  back 
to  the  relief  of  the  rear-guard.  From  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  eleven,  tlie  savjigtis  continued  to  keep  up  an  incessant  fire, 
Bometimes  from  one  place,  sometimes  from  another,  while  the 
woods  resounded  with  the  hideous  warhoops.  At  length  the 
Cherokees  gave  way  and  were  pursued.  The  English  loss  was. 
about  sixty  in  killed  and  wounded ;  that  of  the  Cherokees  was 
unknown. 

Now  commenced  a  scene  of  devastation  scarcely  paralleled  in  the 
annals  of  the  continent.  For  thirty  days  the  army  employed 
themselves  in  burning  and  ravaging  the  country  and  settlementt 
of  the  now  broken-spirited  Cherokees.  No  less  than  fourteen  m 
their  towns  shared  the  fate  of  Etchoe.  Their  granaries  were 
yielded  to  the  flames,  their  cornfields  ravaged,  while  the  miserable 
fngitives,  flying  from  the  sword,  took  refuge  with  their  almost 
starving  families  among  the  mountains — their  only  soetenance  tor 
most  of  the  time  being  horseflesh. 

The  celebrated  Francis  Marion,  then  a  subordinate  officer  id 
this  campaign,  in  writing  to  a  friend,  gives  the  following  touching 
and  picturesque  account: — We  arriveaat  the  Indian  towns  in  the 
montn  of  July.  As  the  lands  were  rich,  and  the  season  had  been 
favorable,  the  corn  was  bending  under  the  double  weight  of  lusty 
roasting -ears,  and  uods,  and  clustering  beans.  'Ine  furrowa 
seemed  to  rejoice  unaer  their  precious  loads — the  fields  stood  thick 
with  bread.  We  encamped  the  first  night  in  the  woods,  near  the 
fields,  where  the  wliole  army  feasted  oa  the  young  com,  which, 
with  fat  venison,  made  a  most  delicions  treat.     The  next  morning 
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we  proceeded,  by  order  of  Colonel  Grant,  to  burn  down  the  Indian 
cabins.  Some  of  our  noien  seemed  to  enjoy  this  cruel  work,  laugh- 
ing very  heartily  at  the  curling  flames  as  they  mounted,  loud 
crackling,  over  the  tops  of  the  nuts.  But  to  me  it  appeared  a 
shocking  sight.  ''Poor  creatures!"  thought  I,  "we  surely  need 
not  grudge  you  such  miserable  habitations."  But  when  we  came, 
according  to  orders,  to  cut  down  the  fields  of  corn,  I  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  tears.  For  who  could  see  the  stalks  that  stood  so 
stately,  with  broad  green  leaves,  and  gaily  tasseled  shocks,  filled 
with  sweet  milky  fluid  and  flour,  the  staflf  of  life  —  who,  1  say, 
without  grief,  could  see  these  sacred  plants  sinking  under  our 
sword,  with  all  their  precious  load,  to  wither  and  rot  untasted  in 
the  morning  fields! 

I  saw  everywhere  around  the  footsteps  of  little  Indian  children, 
where  they  had  lately  played  under  the  shelter  of  the  rustling  com. 
No  doubt  they  had  often  looked  up  with  joy  to  the  swelling  shocks, 
and  gladdened  when  they  thought  of  their  abundant  cakes  for  the 
coming  winter.  When  we  are  gone,  thought  I,  they  will  return, 
and  peeping  through  the  weeds  with  tearful  eves,  will  mark  the 
ghastly  ruin  poured  over  their  homes,  and  the  happy  fields  where 
tney  had  so  often  played. 

The  result  of  these  measures  was  decisive.  No  sooner  had  the 
army  reached  Fort  George,  than  a  deputation  of  chiefs  visited  the 
camp  to  sue  for  peace.  Among  them  was  AttakuUa,  who  thus 
addressed  Colonel  Grant: 

You  live  at  the  water  side,  and  are  in  light.  We  are  in  dark- 
ness; but  hope  all  will  be  clear.  I  have  been  constantly  going 
about  doing  good ;  and  though  I  am  tired,  yet  1  am  come  to  see 
what  can  be  done  for  my  people,  who  are  in  great  distress.  As  to 
what  has  happened,  I  believe  it  has  been  ordered  by  our  Father 
above.  We  are  of  a  difierent  color  from  the  white  people.  They 
are  superior  to  us.  But  one  God  is  Father  of  us  all,  and  we  hope 
what  is  past  will  be  forgotten.  God  Almighty  made  all  people. 
There  is  not  a  day  but  that  some  are  coming  into  and  others 
going  out  of  the  world.  The  Great  King  told  me  the  path  should 
never  be  crooked,  but  open  for  every  one  to  pass  and  repass. 
As  we  all  live  in  one  land,  I  hope  tha^  we  shall  all  live  as  one 
people. 

Peace  was  formally  ratified,  and  both  expressed  the  hope  that  it 
might  last  as  long  as  the  sun  would  shine  and  the  rivers  run. 


THE  PONTIAC  WAR. 


In  the  year  1760,  the  French  yielded  to  the  English  power  in 
Canada  and  on  the  western  watere.  Three  days  after  the  fall  of 
Montreal,  Major  Rogers  was  dispatched  with  forces  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  French  posts  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  at  Detroit. 


THE  PONTIAC   WAR. 

I.  At  tliia  period,  thorc  Bnrutig  upon  the  stage  tlie  most  remarkable 
tfldian  in  the  annals  of  liiatory.  It  was  Pontine,  the  chief  of  the 
Ottawa  tribe,  and  principal  sachem  of  the  Algonquin  Confederacy - 
He  was  distinguished  fur  his  noble  form,  commanding  address,  and 
prond  demeanor.  To  these  qualities,  he  united  a  lofty  courage, 
and  a  pointed  and  vigorous  eloquence,  that  won  the  confidence  of 
all  the  lake  Indians,  and  made  him  a  marked  example  of  that 
grandeur  and  sublimity  of  character  sometimes  found  among  the 
savages  of  tlje  Amt-rican  forests.  He  had  jealously  watched  the 
progress  of  the  English  arms,  and  their  rapid  encroachments  upon 
the  lands  of  his  praple. 

When  Pontiac  first  heard  of  tlie  approach  of  Kogers  with  a  de- 
tachment of  English  troops,  lie  roused  like  a  lion  from  his  den, 
and  dispatched  a  messenger,  who  met  Rogers  on  the  7th  of  No- 
vember at  the  month  of  Chogage  River,  with  a  request  to  halt 
until  Pontiac,  the  king  of  the  country,  should  come  up.  At  the 
first  salutation  Pontiac  demandtjd  of  liogers  the  business  on  which 
he  camo,  and  asked  him  how  he  dared  to  enter  bis  country  without 
his  permission.  He  was  informed  by  Rogers,  that  he  had  no  de- 
algn  against  Ihe  Indiana ;  his  only  oVycct  being  to  remove  the 
French  out  of  the  country,  who  had  been  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  mutual  peace  and  commerce  between  the  Indians  and  English. 
The  next  morning,  Pontiac  and  the  English  commander,  by  turns, 
smoked  the  calumet,  and  Pontiac  informed  Eogera  that  he  should 
protect  his  party  against  the  attacks  of  the  Indians  who  were  col- 
lected t'J  opi>ose  Ilia  progress  at  the  mouth  of  Detroit  River. 

Rogers  having  obtained  peaceable  possession  of  Detroit,  made 
peace  with  the  noighboriug  tribes,  and  leaving  Captain  Caaipbell 
in  charge  of  the  fort,  departed  on  the  21st  of  December  for  Pitta- 
baigb. 

Tne  Indians  in  this  region  at  first  regarded  the  English  ns  in- 
truders, and  the  smile  which  played  upon  the  countenance  of  Pon- 
tiac when  he  first  met  the  detachment  of  Rogers  on  the  shore  of 
I^ke  Erie,  only  tended  to  conceal  a  settled  hatred — as  the  setting 
Bunbesm  bedazzles  the  distant  thundercloud.  He  had  made  nro- 
fcssions  of  friendship  to  the  English  as  a  matter  of  policy,  until  he 
conid  have  time  to  plot  tiieir  destruction. 

The  plan  of  operations  adopted  by  Pontiac  for  effecting  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  English  power,  evinced  extraordinary  genius,  cour- 
age, and  energy  of  the  highest  order.  It  was  a  sudden  and  cotem- 
poraucous  attack  upon  all  the  British  posts  upon  the  Lake — at  St. 
Joseph,  Ouiatenon,  Green  Bay,  Micbilimackinac,  Detroit,  the 
Maumee,  and  the  Sandusky — and  also  upon  the  forts  at  Niagara, 
Presque  Isle,  Le  B<Euf,  Venango  and  Pittsburgh  ;  the  last  four  of 
which  were  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  If  the  surprise  could  be 
simultaneous,  so  that  every  English  banner  which  waved  upon  a 
line  of  thousands  of  miles,  should  be  prostrated  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, the  garrisons  would  be  unable  to  exchange  assistance;  while 
on  the  otlicr  hand,  the  failure  of  one  Indian  detachment  would  have 
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no  effect  to  discourage  the  other.     Probably  the  war  might  begin  ' 
and  terminate  with  the  same  single  blow ;  and  then  Pontiac  wonld 
again  be  the  lord  and  king  of  the  broad  land  of  his  ancestors. 

He  first  called  together  the  Ottawas,  and  the  plan  was  disclosed 
and  enforced  with  all  the  cunning  and  eloquence  he  could  master. 
He  appealed  to  their  fears,  their  hopes,  their  ambition,  their  patri- 
otism, their  hatred  of  the  English,  and  their  love  for  the  French. 
Having  warmly  engaged  them  to  the  cause,  he  assembled  a  grand 
council  of  the  neighboring  tribes  at  the  River  Aux  Ecorces.  With 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Indian  character,  aware  of  the  great 
powers  of  superstition  over  their  minds,  he  related,  among  other 
things,  a  dream,  in  which  he  said  the  Great  Spirit  had  secretly  dis- 
closed to  a  Delaware  Indian,  the  conduct  he  exi>ected  his  red  chil- 
dren to  pursue.  This  dream  was  strikingly  coincident  with  the 
plans  and  projects  of  the  chieftain  himself.  "  And  why,^'  con- 
cluded the  orator,  "  why,  said  the  Great  Spirit  indignantly  to  the 
Delaware,  do  you  suffer  tliose  dogs  in  rea  clothing  to  enter  your 
country,  and  take  the  land  I  have  given  you  ?  Drive  them  from 
it  1     Drive  them  1     When  you  are  in  distress,  I  will  help  you." 

The  effect  of  this  speech  was  indescribable.  The  name  of  Pon- 
tiac alone  was  a  host ;  but  the  Great  Spirit  was  for  them — it  was 
impossible  to  fail.  A  plan  of  campaign  was  concerted  on  the  spot, 
ana  for  a  thousand  miles  on  the  lake  frontiers,  and  even  down  to 
the  borders  of  North  Carolina,  the  tribes  joined  in  the  grand 
conspiracy. 

Meanwhile  peace  reigned  on  the  frontiers.  The  unsuspecting 
traders  journeyed  from  villaj^e  to  village  ;  the  soldiers  in  the  forts 
shrunk  from  the  sun  of  early  summer,  and  dozed  away  the  day ; 
the  frontier  settler  singing  in  fancied  security,  sowed  his  crop,  or 
watching  the  sun  set  through  the  girdled  trees,  mused  upon  one 
more  peaceful  harvest,  and  told  his  children  of  the  horrors  of  the 
long  war,  now — thank  God!— over.  From  the  Alleghanies  to  the 
Mississippi,  the  trees  had  leaved,  and  all  was  calm  life  and  joy. 
But  even  then,  through  the  gloomy  forests  journeyed  bands  of 
sullen  red  men — like  the  gathering  of  dark  clouds  for  a  horrid 
tempest. 

imrprise  of  the  English  Forts. — The  Maumee  post,  Presque 
Isle,  Niagara,  Pitt,  Ligonier,  and  every  English  fort,  was  hemmed 
in  by  mingled  tribes.  At  last  the  day  came.  The  traders  every- 
where were  seized  with  their  goods,  and  more  than  one  hundred 
put  to  death.  Nine  British  forts  yielded  instantly,  and  the  savages 
drank,  "  scooped  up  in  the  hollow  of  joined  hands,"  the  blood  of 
many  a  Briton.  More  than  twenty  thousand  people  were  driven 
from  their  homes,  and  horrible,  unparalleled  devastations  committed 
on  the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York.  Most, 
if  not  all  of  the  forts  which  fell,  were  taken  by  stratagem — precon- 
certed by  the  master  mind  of  Pontiac.  Generally  the  commanders 
were  secured  by  parties  admitted  into  the  forts  under  the  pretense 
of  business  or  nriendship.    At  Maumee  the  oflScer  was  betrayed  by 
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a  Bqaaw,  who,  by  piteoos  entreaties,  persuaded  hiui  to  go  some  two 
hundred  yards  with  her  to  the  succor,  as  she  stnted,  of  a  wounded 
man  who  was  dyin?;  the  Indians  waylaid  and  shot  hitn. 

Id  some  few  of  the  forts  individuals  escaped ;  but  too  generally 
all  were  massacred.  At  Presquo  Isle  three  Indians  appeared  in 
holiday  dress,  and  persuaded  the  commander  and  clerk  to  aocom> 
pany  them  to  the  canoea  of  their  hunting  party,  as  they  said,  about 
a  mile  distant,  to  examine  and  purchase  a  lot  of  peltries.  In  their 
nbeonco  abont  ono  hundred  and  fifty  Indians  advanced  toward  the 
fort,  each  with  a  bundle  of  furs  on  his  back,  which  they  stated  the 
commandant  had  bought  and  ordered  them  to  bring  in.  The  strat- 
agem succeeded.  When  they  were  all  within  the  fort,  the  work  of 
an  instant  threw  off  the  packs  and  the  short  cloaks  which  covered 
their  tomahawks,  scat  ping -knives,  and  rifles,  the  last  having  been 
Bawed  ofi*  short  for  concealment.  Resistance  was  useless,  and  the 
work  of  death  and  torture  rapidly  proceeded,  until  all,  except  two 
of  the  inmates  of  the  garrison,  had  passed  to  the  eternal  world. 

The  forts  of  Bedford,  Ligonier,  Pitt,  and  Detroit,  were  saved 
with  great  difficulty.  The  Indians  invested  Fort  Pitt  with  a  strong 
force;  information  of  which  having  been  conveyed  to  Lord  Am- 
herst, he  dispatched  Colonel  Boquet  to  its  relief  with  two  regiments 
of  regulars.  Ho  was  fiercely  attacked  at  Bushy  linn  by  the  Indi- 
ans, and  lost  over  one  hundred  men  in  killed  and  wounded ;  but  he 
dcfiiatod  the  savaires,  though  with  great  ditficulty,  and  succeeded  in 
saving  the  fort.  Fort  Ligonier  was  bravely  defended  by  Lieutenant 
Blane  and  his  little  garrison. 

Massacre  at  Mickilimachinnc, — The  particulars  of  the  taking 
of  Michilimackinae  are  more  fully  known.  That  fort,  standing  on 
the  south  side  of  the  strait  connecting  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan, 
WB8  one  of  the  most  important  posts  on  tlie  frontier.  It  was  the 
great  place  of  deposit  and  departure  between  the  upper  and  lower 
countries,  the  great  assembling  point  of  the  Indian  traders  on  their 
voy^es  to  and  from  Montreal.  There  were  about  thirty  bouses 
and  families  within  the  inclosnre  of  the  stockade,  and  the  garrison, 
nnder  the  command  of  Major  Etherington,  numbered  between 
ninety  and  one  hundred  men. 

The  capture  of  this  important  station  was  intmstfid  to  the  Chip- 
pewas,  assisted  by  the  Sacs.  The  King's  birth-day,  the  3d  of 
June,  having  arrived,  a  game  of  haggatitoay  was  proposed  by  the 
Indians.  This  is  played  with  a  bat  and  ball;  the  former  being 
about  four  feet  long,  curved,  and  terminating  in  a  sort  of  racket. 
Two  posts  are  placed  in  the  ground,  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  apart. 
Each  party  has  its  post,  and  the  game  consists  in  throwing  np  to 
the  adversary's  post,  the  ball  which  at  the  beginning  is  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  coarse. 

The  policy  of  this  expedient  for  surprising  the  garrison  will 
appear  clearly,  when  it  is  understood  that  the  game  is  necessarily 
attended  with  much  violence  and  noise,  and  in  the  ardor  and  heat 
of  the  contest  would  be  diverted  in  any  direction  that  the  successful 
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party  should  chooso.  The  design  of  the  Indiaos  in  this  case  was 
to  throw  the  ball  over  the  pickets,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the 
game,  it  was  bnt  natural  that  all  the  Indians  should  rash  after 
it.  The  Indians  had  persuaded  as  many  as  possible  of  the  garri- 
son and  settlers  to  come  voluntarily  without  the  pickets  for  the 
t)urpo3e  of  witnessing  the  game  which  was  said  to  be  played  for  a 
ligh  wager.  Among  these  was  Major  Etheriugton,  the  command- 
ant, who  laid  a  wager  on  the  side  of  the  Chippewas.  Not  fewer 
than  four  hundred  Indians  were  engaged  on  botn  sides,  and  conse- 
quently, when  possession  of  the  fort  was  once  gained,  the  situation 
of  the  English  must  be  desperate  indeed.  The  match  commenced 
without  the  fort  with  great  animation.  Henry,  an  Indian  trader, 
who  gives  the  account,  had  been  occupied  within  the  fort  about 
half  an  hour  writing,  when  he  suddenly  heard  a  loud  Indian  war- 
ciT,  and  a  noise  of  general  confusion.  Going  instantly  to  his 
wmdow,  he  saw  a  crowd  of  Indians  within  the  fort,  furiously 
cutting  down  and  scalping  every  Englishman  they  found;  and 
lie  could  plainly  witness  the  last  struggles  of  some  of  his  particular 
acquaintances. 

lie  had  in  the  room  a  fowling-piece  loaded  with  swan  shot. 
This  he  immediately  seized  and  held  it  for  a  few  minutes,  expect- 
ing to  hear  the  fort  drum  beat  to  arms.  In  this  dreadful  interval, 
he  saw  several  of  his  countrymen  fall ;  and  more  than  one  strug- 
gling between  the  knees  of  the  savages,  who,  holding  them  in  this 
manner,  scalped  them  while  yet  alive.  At  length,  disappointed 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  any  resistance  made  on  the  part  of  tiie  garri- 
son, and  sensible  that  no  eflbrt  of  his  single  arm  could  avail 
against  four  hundred  Indians,  he  turned  his  attention  to  his  own 
safety.  Seeing  several  of  tlie  Canadian  villagers  looking  out  com- 
posedly upon  the  scene  of  blood — neither  opposing  the  Indians, 
nor  molested  by  them — he  conceived  the  hope  of  finding  security 
in  one  of  their  houses.  lie  immediately  climbed  over  a  Tow  fence, 
sei)arating  his  door  yard  and  that  of  his  next  neighbor,  Monsieur 
Langlade.  Entering  his  house  precipitately,  he  tound  the  whole 
family  gazing  upon  the  horrible  spectacle  before  them.  He  begged 
M.  Langlade  to  put  him  in  some  place  of  safety  until  the  heat  of 
the  affair  should  be  over,  an  act  of  charity  which  might  preserve 
him  from  the  general  massacre.  Langlade  looked  at  him  for  a 
moment  while  he  spoke,  and  then  turned  again  to  the  window, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  and  intimating  that  he  could  do  nothing 
for  him. 

Henry  was  now  ready  to  despair:  but  at  this  moment,  a  Pani 
woman,  a  slave  of  M.  Langlade  beckoned  him  to  follow  her.  She 
guided  him  to  a  door  which  she  opened,  desiring  him  to  enter,  and 
telling  him  that  it  led  to  the  garret,  where  he  must  go  and  conceal 
himself.  Scarcely  yet  lodged  in  this  shelter,  such  as  it  was,  Henry 
felt  an  eager  desire  to  know  what  was  passing  without.  His  desire 
was  more  tiian  satisfied  by  his  finding  an  aperture  in  the  loose 
board  walls  of  the  house,  which  aflbrded  him  a  full  view  of  the 
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area  of  the  fort.  Ilcre  be  beheld  with  hurror,  In  shapes  tho  loulcst 
and  most  terrible,  the  ferocious  triumphs  of  the  savages.  The 
dead  were  Bcalpod  and  mangled;  the  dying  were  writhing  and 
shrieking  under  the  unsatiated  knife  and  tha  reekiug  tiMnaijawk; 
and  from  the  bodies  of  some  ripped  open,  their  bulchera  were 
drinking  the  blood,  eeooped  up  in  the  hollow  of  joined  bands,  and 
quaSed  amid  shouts  of  rago  and  victory.  In  a  few  minutes,  which 
Bcenied  to  Henry  scarcely  one,  every  victim  who  could  be  found, 
being  destroyed,  there  was  a  general  cry  of  "  all  is  finislied;"  anci 
at  this  moment,  Henry  heard  some  of  the  savages  enter  Langlade's 
honao.     He  trembled  and  grew  faint  with  fear. 

As  tho  floor  consisted  only  of  a  single  layer  of  boards,  he  over- 
heard everything  that  passed.  The  Indians  inquired  on  entering, 
if  there  were  any  Englishmen  about.  M.  Langlade  replied,  that 
he  could  not  say — be  did  not  know  of  any — as  in  fact  he  did  not — 
"  tltey  could  search  tor  themselves,  and  be  aatislied."  Tlio  state  of 
Henry's  mind  may  be  imagined,  when  immediately  upon  this  re- 
ply, the  Indians  were  brought  to  the  garret  door.  Luckily  some 
dulay  was  occasioned — through  tho  management  of  the  Pani 
woman — she  had  locked  the  door,  and  perhaps  it  was  by  tho 
absence  of  tho  key,  Henry  bad  sut&cient  presence  of  mind  to 
improve  these  few  moments  in  looking  for  a  hiding-place.  This 
lio  found  in  the  corner  of  the  garret,  among  a  heap  of  such  biich 
bark  vessels  as  are  used  in  mailing  maple  sugar;  and  he  bad  not 
completely  concealed  himself  when  the  door  opened,  and  four 
Indians  entered,  all  armed  with  tomahawks,  and  all  besLia'ared 
with  blood  from  bead  to  foot. 

The  die  appeared  to  be  cast.  Henry  could  scarcely  breathe,  and 
he  thought  that  tUp  throbbing  of  his  heart  occasioned  a  noise  load 
enough  to  betray  him.  The  Indians  walked  about  the  garret  in 
every  direction;  and  one  of  them  approached  him  so  closely,  that 
at  one  moment,  had  he  put  forth  his  nand,  ho  must  have  touched 
him.  Favored,  however,  by  the  dark  color  of  his  clothes,  and  the 
want  of  light  in  the  room,  which  bad  no  window,  he  still  remained 
unseen.  The  Indians  took  several  turns  about  the  room — enter- 
taining M.  Langlade  all  the  while  with  a  minute  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  day;  and  at  last  returned  down  stairs.  There 
was  at  the  time  a  mat  in  the  room,  and  Hcory  fell  asleep;  and  be 
was  finally  awakened  by  tho  wife  of  Langlaae,  who  bad  gone  np 
to  stop  a  hole  in  the  roof.  She  was  surprised  to  see  him  there — 
remarked  that  the  Indiana  had  killed  most  of  the  English,  but'tbat 
he  might  hope  to  escape.    He  lay  there  during  the  night. 

At  length  the  wife  of  Langlade  informed  the  Indians  of  Henry's 
concealment,  fearing,  as  she  subsequently  alleged,  that  if  they 
should  find  him  secreted  in  her  house,  they  would  destroy  bei  and 
her  children.  Unlocking  the  door,  she  was  followed  by  half  a 
dozen  savages,  naked  down  to  their  waist,  and  intoxicated.  On 
entering,  tKeir  chief,  Wenniway,  a  ferocious  savage,  of  gi<;antic 
stature,  adranced  with  lips  compressed,  seized  Henry  by  one  hand, 
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and  with  the  other  held  a  large  carvin^-kDife,  as  if  to  plnnge  it 
into  his  heart,  while  his  eyes  were  steadfastly  fixed  on  his.  Gaz- 
ing for  a  moment,  he  dropped  his  arm  and  said,  ^^  I  won't  kill 
you."  He  then  at  once  adopted  him  in  the  place  of  a  brother 
whom  he  had  lost  in  the  wars  with  the  English,  and  Henry  was 
eventually  ransomed. 

Seventy  of  the  troops  were  massacred,  and  of  these  the  bodies 
of  several  were  boiled  and  eaten.  The  remainder,  together  with 
those  taken  at  the  fall  of  forts  St.  Joseph  and  Green  Bay,  were 
restored  after  the  war. 

Sieqe  of  Detroit. — Detroit  was  a  more  important  situation  even 
than  Michilimackinac.  Beside,  an  immense  quantity  of  valuable 
goods  to  the  amount,  it  is  stated,  of  over  two  millions  of  dollars, 
was  known  to  be  stored  there.  If  captured,  it  would  unite  the 
hitherto  separate  lines  of  operation  pursued  by  the  Indian  tribes 
above  and  below.  Under  these  circumstances  its  reduction  was 
undertaken  by  Pontiac  in  person.  The  garrison  numbered  one 
hundred  and  thirty,  including  officers,  beside  whom  there  were 
something  like  forty  individuals  in  the  village  engaged  in  the  fur 
trade. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Detroit  when  the  Ottawa  chietlain 
having  completed  his  arrangements,  on  the  8th  of  May,  presented 
himself  at  the  gates  of  the  town  with  a  force  of  about  three  hun- 
dred Indians,  chiefly  Ottawas  and  Chippewas,  and  requested  a 
council  with  Major  Gladwyn,  the  commandant.  He  expected, 
under  this  pretext,  to  gain  admittance  for  himself  and  a  conside- 
rable number  of  attenaants,  who  accordingly  were  provided  with 
rifles  sawed  off  so  short  as  to  be  concealed  under  their  blankets. 
At  a  given  signal,  which  was  to  be  the  presentation  of  a  wampum 
belt  in  a  particular  manner  by  Pontiac  to  the  commandant  during 
the  conference,  the  armed  Indians  were  to  massacre  all  the  officers, 
then  open  the  gates  to  admit  the  main  body  of  the  warriors,  who 
were  to  be  waiting  without  for  the  completion  of  the  slaughter  and 
destruction  of  the  fort. 

An  Indian  woman  betrayed  the  secret.  She  had  l)een  employed 
by  the  commandant  to  make  him  a  pair  of  moccasins  out  of  elk 
skin,  and  brought  them  into  the  fort  finished  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  on  which  Pontiac  made  his  appearance  and  application  for  a 
council.  The  major  paid  her  generously,  requested  her  to  make 
more  from  the  residue  of  the  skin,  and  then  aismissed  her.  She 
went  to  the  outer  door,  but  there  stopped  and  loitered  about  as  if  her 
errand  was  still  unperformed.  A  servant  asked  her  what  she 
wanted,  but  she  made  no  answer.  The  major  himself  observed 
her  and  ordered  her  to  be  called  in,  when,  after  some  hesitation, 
she  replied  to  his  inquiries,  that  as  he  had  always  treated  her 
kindly,  she  did  not  like  to  take  away  the  elk  skin  which  he  valued 
so  highly — she  could  never  bring  it  hack.  The  commandant's 
curiosity  was,  of  course,  excited,  and  he  pressed  the  examination 
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until  the  woman  at  length  diBelosed  everyihing  which  had  oome  to 
her  knowledge. 

Her  information  waa  not  reoeived  with  implicit  credulity,  but 
the  maj(v  thought  it  pradent  to  employ  the  night  in  taking  active 
meaauree  for  defense.  A  strict  ffuard  was  kept  upon  the  ramparts 
during  the  night,  it  being  apprehended  that  the  Indians  might  an- 
ticipate the  preparations  now  known  to  have  been  made  for  the 
next  day.  Nothing,  however,  was  heard  after  dark,  except  the 
sound  of  singing^  and  dancing  in  the  Indian  camp,  which  they 
always  indulged  in  upon  the  eve  of  any  great  enterprise. 

In  the  morning,  Fbntiae  and  his  warriors  sang  their  war-song 
and  danoed  their  war-dance,  and  then  repaired  to  the  fort.  Thev 
were  admitted  without  hesitation,  and  conducted  to  the  council 
house,  where  Maior  Gladw^  and  his  oflScers  were  prepared  to 
receive  them.  They  perceived  at  the  gate,  and  as  they  passed 
through  the  streets,  an  unusual  activity  and  movement  among  the 
troops.  The  garrison  was  under  arms,  the  guards  doubled,  and  the 
oflteers  were  armed  with  swords  and  pistols.  Pontiac  inquired  of 
the  British  oommafider,  what  was  the  cause  of  this  unusual  appear- 
ance. He  answered  that  it  was  proper  to  keep  the  younff  men  to 
their  duty,  lest  tiiey  should  become  idle  and  ignorant.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  council  then  commenced,  and  Pontiac  proceeded  to 
-  address  Major  Oladwyn.  His  speech  was  bold  and  menacing,  and 
his  manner  and  gesticulations  vehement,  and  theittfecame  still 
more  so  as  he  approached  the  critical  moment,  when  he  was 
upon  the  point  of  presenting  the  belt  to  Major  Gladwyn,  and  all 
was  breathless  expectation,  the  drums  at  the  door  of  the  council 
house  suddenly  rolled  the  charge,  the  guards  leveled  tlicir  pieces, 
and  the  oflScers  drew  their  swords  from  their  scabbards.  Pontiac, 
whose  eagle  eye  had  never  quailed  in  battle,  turned  pale  and 
trembled.  This  unexpected  and  decisive  proof  that  his  trcacheiy 
was  discovered  entirely  disconcerted  him.  He  delivered  the  belt 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  thus  failed  to  give  his  party  the  concerted 
signal  of  attack  *  while  his  warriors  stood  looking  at  each  other  in 
astonishment,  Major  Gladwyn  immediately  approached  Pontiac, 
and  drawing  aside  his  blanket,  discovered  the  shortened  rifle,  and 
then,  after  stating  his  knowledge  of  his  plan,  advised  him  to  leave 
the  fort  before  his  young  men  should  discover  their  design  and 
massacre  them.  He  assured  him,  as  he  had  promised  him  safety, 
that  his  person  should  be  held  unharmed  until  he  had  advanced 
beyond  the  pickets.  The  Indians  immediately  retired,  and  as  soon 
as  they  had  passed  the  gate,  they  gave  the  yell  and  fired  upon  the 
garrison.  Several  persons  living  without  the  fort  were  then  mur- 
dered, and  hostilities  commenced. 

The  cannibalism  of  the  savages,  at  this  time,  may  be  learned 
from  the  fact,  that  a  respectable  Frenchman  was  invited  to  their 
camp  to  partake  of  some  soup.  Having  finished  his  repast  he 
wasrtold  that  he  had  eaten  a  part  of  an  English  woman,  a  Mrs. 
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Turnbell,  who  had  been  among  the  victims;  a  knowledge  that, 
probably,  did  not  improve  his  digestion. 

The  savages  soon  stationed  themselves  behind  the  bnildings,  out- 
side the  pickets,  and  kept  np  a  constant,  though  ineifectnal  fire 
upon  the  garrison.  All  the  means  which  the  savage  mind  could 
suggest  were  employed  by  Pontiac  to  demolish  the  settlement  of 
Detroit.  During  the  siege,  which  lasted  more  than  two  months, 
the  savages  cndavored  to  make  a  breach  in  the  pickets,  and  aided 
by  Gladwyn,  who,  as  a  stratagem,  had  ordered  his  men  to  cut  also 
on  the  inside,  tliis  was  soon  accomplished,  and  the  breach  imme- 
diately filled  with  Indians.  At  this  instant  a  cannon  was  dis- 
charged upon  the  advancing  savages,  which  made  destructive 
havoc.  After  that  period  the  fort  was  merely  invested  ;  supplies 
were  cut  off,  and  the  English  were  reduced  to  great  distress  from 
the  diminution  of  their  rations  and  the  constant  watchfulness 
reauired  to  prevent  surprise. 

While  the  siege  was  in  progress,  twenty  batteaux  with  ninety- 
seven  troops  and  stores,  on  their  way  from  Niagara  to  Detroit, 
arrived  at  Point  Pelee,  on  Lake  Erie,  about  fifty  miles  easterly 
from  Detroit.  Apprehending  no  danger,  the  troops  landed  and 
encamped.  The  Indians,  who  had  watched  their  movements,  at- 
tacked them  about  dawn  of  day,  and  massacred  or  took  prisoners 
all  except  thirty,  who  succeeded  in  escaping  in  a  barge  across  the 
lake  to  Sandusky  Bay.  The  Indians  placed  their  prisoners  in  the 
batteaux,  and  compelled  them  to  navigate  them  on  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  lake  and  river,  toward  Detroit.  As  the  fleet  of  boats 
was  discovered  coming  around  the  point  of  the  Huron  Church,  the 
English  assembled  on  the  ramparts  to  witness  the  arrival  of  their 
friends ;  but  they  were  only  greeted  by  the  death-song  of  tlie  sav- 
ages, wliich  announced  their  late.  The  light  of  hope  flickered  on 
their  countenances  only  to  be  clouded  with  the  thick  darkness  of 
despair.  It  was  their  barges,  but  they  were  in  possession  of  the 
savages,  and  tilled  with  the  scalps  and  prisoners  of  the  detach- 
ment. The  prisoners,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  escaped 
when  opposite  the  town,  were  taken  to  Hog  Island,  above  Detroit, 
massacred  and  scalped. 

A  few  weeks  after,  a  vessel  from  Niagara  with  sixty  troops,  pro- 
visions, and  arms,  entered  Detroit  River.  For  the  purpose  of 
boarding  her  as  she  ascended,  the  Indians  repaired  to  righting 
Islands,  just  below  the  city,  which  she  soon  reached,  and  then,' for 
want  of  wind,  was  obliged  to  anchor.  The  captain  concealed  his 
men  in  the  hold,  and  in  the  evening,  the  Indians  proceeded  in 
silence  to  lx)ard  the  vessel  from  their  canoes,  while  tlie  men  on 
board  were  required  to  take  their  stations  at  the  guns.  The  Indians 
approached  near  the  side,  when  the  signal  for  a  discharge  was  given 
by  a  blow  upon  the  mast  with  a  hammer.  Many  of  the  Indians 
were  killed  and  wjunded,  and  the  remainder,  panic  stricken,  pad- 
dled away  in  their  canoes  with  all  speed.  After  thi?,  Pontiac 
endeavored  to  burn  the  vessels  that  lay  ancliored  beforj  Detroit,  tor 
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which  object  he  made  an  immeiiBe  raft  from  Beveral  barns,  which 
he  pulled  down  for  that  purpose,  and  filled  it  with  pitch  and  other 
comlrastibles.  It  was  then  towed  up  river  and  set  on  fire,  under 
ihe  supposition  that  the  current  would  float  the  blazing  mass 
against  the  yessels.  The  English  foiled  this  attempt  by  anchoring 
boats,  connected  by  chains,  above  their  vessels. 

Dnoing  the  siege,  the  bod^  of  the  French  ^ple  around  and  in 
Detroit  were  neuSal.  Pontiac,  in  a  speech  ot  great  eloquence  and 
power,  endeavored  to  persuade  them  to  join liis  cause;  but  his 
solicitations  did  not  prevail,  and  shortly  after,  on  the  8d  of  June, 
the  French  had  a  double  reason  for  maintaining  neutrality  in  the 
news  which  they  received  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  France 
ceded  their  countrv  to  England. 

On  tiie  29th  of  tfuly,  three  hundred  regular  troops,  under  Captain 
Dalyell,  arrived,  in  gun-boats,  from  Canada.  On  tne  night  of  the 
80th,  Captain  Dalyell,  with  over  two  hundred  men,  attempted  to 
surprise  JPontiac's  camp.  That  chieftain  having  by  some  means 
been  apprised  of  the  contemplated  attack,  was  prepared,  and  lay 
in  ambush  with  his  Indians,  concealed  behind  high  ^rass,  at  the 
Bloody  Bridffe,  one  and  a  half  miles  above  Detroit.  As  the 
English  rescued  the  bridge,  a  sudden  and  destructive  fire  was 

?)ured  upon  them.  This  threw  them  into  the  utmost  conftision. 
he  attack  in  the  darkness,  from  an  invisible  force,  was  critical. 
The  English  fought  desperatelv,  but  were  oblig^  to  retreat* 
with  the  loss  of  their  commanaer,  and  over  sixty  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  operations  of  Pontiac  in  this  quarter  soon  called  for  the 
efficient  aid  of  government,  and  during  the  season,  General  Brad- 
street  arrived  to  the  relief  of  the  posts  on  the  lakes,  with  an  army 
of  three  thousand  men.  The  tribes  of  Pontiac,  excepting  the 
Delawares  and  the  Shawanese,  finding  that  they  could  not  success- 
fully compete  with  such  a  force,  laid  down  their  arms  and  made 
peace.  Pontiac,  however,  took  no  part  in  the  negotiation,  and 
retired  to  Illinois,  where  he  was,  a  few  years  after,  assassinated  by 
an  Indian  of  the  Peoria  tribe. 


THE  FIRST  SPANISH  GOVERNOR  OF  LOUISIANA. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  French  War,  Spain  joined  with  France 
against  Great  Britain,  through  alarm  at  the  increasing  power  of 
Britain  in  America.  The  consequences  of  this  'stop  were  very 
serious  to  her,  as  by  it  she  lost  Havana,  tlie  key  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  treaty  of  Paris,  concluded  in  1763,  restored  Havana 
to  Spain,  though  to  regain  it  she  was  obliged  to  cede  Florida  to 
England. 

By  a  secret  article  of  this  treaty,  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  Florida,  Louis  XV  engaged  to  relinquish  to  Spain  his  remain- 
ing Louisiana  possessions.     For  awhile  this  was  kept  secret  from 
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the  people  of  the  colony;  but  when  it  was  known,  such  was  their 
attachment  to  the  mother  country,  that  they  were  thrown  into  atter 
despair.  Several  years  elapsed  ere  Spain  took  formal  possession. 
In  the  meantime,  the  colonists  in  vain  sent  commissioners  to  the 
court  of  France  to  have  the  obnoxious  feature  of  the  treaty 
annulled. 

In  1766,  Don  Dlloa,  who  had  been  appointed  Governor  bj 
Spain,  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  with  two  companies  of  infantry, 
to  take  possession  in  the  name  of  his  king ;  out  actuated  by  an 
incomprehensible  obstinacy,  he  refused  to  show  to  the  Superior 
Council  the  proofs  of  his  mission.  At  last  that  body,  conforming 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  as  expressed  by  public  meetings  and 
petitions,  insisted  that  Ulloa  should  either  produce  his  credentials 
from  the  Spanish  king,  that  they  might  be  duly  registered  and 

Jromulgated  through  the  province,  or  leave  it  within  a  month, 
he  citizens  took  up  arms  to  eniforco  the  demand,  and  Ulloa 
embarked  his  troops  on  board  of  a  Spanish  vessel,  and  left  the 
country. 

In  J  uly,  1769,  the  hopes  that  the  colonists  still  entertained  that 
France  would  retain  Louisiana,  were  crushed  by  the  tidings  that 
Captain-General  O'Reilly  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  with 
a  neet,  having  on  board  four  thousand  nine  hundred  Spanish 
troops. 

The  colonists  seeing  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  submis- 
sion, made  choice  of  three  representatives,  Lafreniere,  Grandmaison 
and  Marent,  to  signify  to  the  Spanish  commander  the  submission 
of  the  colony;  accompanied  by  a  request,  however,  that  those  who 
wished  to  leave  the  country,  should  be  allowed  two  years  to  dis- 
pose of  their  property.  O'lteilly  received  the  deputies  with  affa- 
bility; assured  them  that  he  should  cheerfully  comply  with  all 
reasonable  demands,  that  those  who  were  willing  to  remain, 
should  enjoy  a  mild  and  paternal  government;  and,  in  regard  to 
past  offenses,  the  perfidious  commander  added  that  he  was  disposed 
to  forget  them,  and  had  come  not  to  punish,  but  to  pardon. 

Tliis  declaration  somewhat  calmed  the  excitement  of  the  people, 
and  they  prepared  to  receive  the  Spanish  general  with  decent 
respect. 

The  next  day  he  landed  at  the  head  o^his  troops,  and  they 
marched  in  battle  array  to  the  parade-ground,  where  Aubry,  with 
the  French  garrison,  was  waiting  to  receive  them.  The  white  flag 
of  France,  which  was  waving  on  a  high  pole,  was  now  slowly 
lowered,  and  that  of  Spain  hoisted  in  its  place,  while  the  troops  of 
both  nations  kept  up  an  irregular  discharge  of  small  arms.  Thus 
ended  the  dominion  of  the  French  on  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi, 
where  they  had  ruled  for  seventy  years  ;  and  Louisiana  became  a 
dependency  of  Spain. 

The  new  Spanish  governor  was  by  birth  an  Irishman,  who,  going 
to  Spain  with  a  body  of  Irish  troops,  had  been  so  successful  in 
gainmg  the  king's  favor,  that  he  loaded  him  with  honors  and  ben- 
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efitB.  He  wM  a  small-  man,  and  as  mean  in  disposition  as  in 
statare :  thin  and  lame,  bat  with  something  striking,  though  dis* 
agreeable,  in  his  appearance.  He  was  vindictiTe  in  nis  character^ 
and  his  ambition  knew  no  bonnds.  For  some  unknown  reason  be 
entertained  a  violent  habfed  against  the  French,  which  led  him  to 
acta  of  nnezampled  barbarity.  He  came  to  lionisiana  with  the 
title  of  gOYcmor  and  cantain-ffeneral ;  and  being  clothed  with  na- 
linuted  power,  he  abnsea  his  Bnort«lived  authority  in  eveiy  possible 
manner.  'He  took  upon  him  the  state  of  a  sovereiffn ;  Lad  hia 
throne,  his  levees^  his  guards,  who  constantly  attended  him ;  and 
lie  did  not  want  for  courtiers. 

Hia  flfst  public  act  was  to  take  the  census  of  the  dty .  This  was 
mocfik  done,  as  the  town  contained  only  3190  inhabitants.  He  next 
oidered  the  arrest  of  Foucanlt,  intendent  of  the  colony,  Lafreniere, 
the  attomey-ffeneral,  Noyant,  his  son-in-law,  and  Boisblanc,  bodk 
members  of  the  Superior  Oonncil.  They  were  attending  the  levee 
of  the  tyrant,  whoi  requesting  them  to  step  into  an  adjoining 
apartment,  he  delivered  them  over  to  a  partv  of  soldiers,  who  in? 
mediately  put  them  in  irons.  A  few  days  after.  Marquis,  Doncet 
Petit,  Maient,  Garesse,  Poupet,  and  the  two  Hilhets,  were  added 
to  the  number  of  prisoners. 

Yillere  was  now  the  onlv  victim  wantine ;  and  he  was  the  most 
important  one,  as  he  had  been  at  the  heaa  of  all  the  most  violent 
measures.  It  was  no  ea^f  matter  for  O'Reilly  to  get  him  into  his 
power,  as  on  hearing  of  the  submission  of  ifew  Orleans,  he  had 
retired  to  bis  plantation  in  the  parish  of  St.  Charles,  in  the  midst 
of  friends  who  detested  the  Spaniards  no  less  cordially  than  he 
did  himself.  He  was,  however,  on  the  point  of  taking  refuge  with 
the  English  at  Manchac,  lest  he  might  implicate  his  neighbors, 
when  he  received  a  letter  from  Anbry,  assuring  him  that  he  might 
return  to  New  Orleans  without  danger,  and  that  he  would  be 
security  for  his  safety. 

On  the  faith  of  this  promise  he  came  to  New  Orleans,  and  fear- 
lessly presented  himself  before  the  governor.  But  he  had  no 
sooner  entered  the  house  and  began  to  mount  the  stairs,  than  the 
guards  stationed  there  descended  each  one  step  as  he  ascended  one, 
with  the  design  of  closysg  in  after  him.  He  stopped  for  a  moment 
on  the  second  step:  he  was  a  man  of  uncommon  strength,  and 
therewere  asyet  but  two  soldiers  behind  him.  It  was  but  for  a 
moment  he  hesitated ;  with  a  disdainful  smile  he  surveyed  the  liv- 
ing chain  forming  around  him,  and  came  into  the  presence  of  the 
Svemor  with  the  air  rather  of  a  superior  than  a  culprit.  O'Reilly, 
rdened  as  he  was  in  cruelty,  seemed  to  feel  some  compunction  at 
the  thought  of  murdering  such  a  man. 

Villere  was  accompanied  by  a  friend  who  was  willing  to  share 
his  dang^.  This  was  an  old  Swedish  oflScer  who  had  fought  under 
Charles  XII,  and  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa  had  received  eleven 
wounds,  all  in  facing  tlie  enemy.  At  the  sight  of  this  venerable 
old  man,  whose  gray  hairs  seemed  to  give  a  sanction  to  the  rebellion, 
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O'Reilly  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  and  exclaimed,  "I  ought  to 
hang  you  also  on  the  highest  gibbet  that  can  be  found."  "  Do  so," 
replied  the  old  soldier ;  *' the  rope  cannot  disgrace  this  neck ;"  and 
baring  his  bosom,  he  exhibited  the  scars  of  his  wounds,  when  the 
tyrant  shrunk  from  the  sight,  and  the  old  man  was  released. 

Villere  was  sent  a  prisoner  on  board  of  a  vessel  at  anchor  in  the 
Mississippi.  He  had  been  there  but  a  short  time,  and  was  in  the 
cabin  quietly  conversing  with  the  captain,  when  a  boat  passed  with 
a  female  in  it:  she  was  in  tears,  and  he  recognized  her  as  his  wife. 
She  had  heard  of  his  danger,  and  was  then  hastening  to  join  him  at 
New  Orleans.  His  first  impulse  was  to  make  himself  known,  and 
the  sympathizing  captain  offered  to  hail  the  boat ;  but  Villere  re- 
collecting himself,  prevented  him.  "No,"  said  he;  "the  sudden 
shock  of  seeing  me  in  this  situation  would  kill  her;"  and  he  re- 
mained calmly  watching  the  boat  as  it  bore  her  from  his  sight. 
But  the  effort  to  repress  his  feelings  had  been  more  than  he  could 
bear;  the  blood  rushed  to  his  brain;  and,  seized  with  sudden 
nrenzy,  he  flew  to  the  deck  and  attacked  the  Spanish  guards.  The 
captain  followed  in  haste,  and  called  to  the  guards  uot  to  injure 
him;  but  it  was  too  late:  he  had  already  received  their  bayonets 
in  his  body,  and  only  recovered  his  senses  to  know  that  he  was 
dying. 

The  captain  finding  all  assistance  useless,  could  only  ofler  to  ful- 
fill his  last  commands.  "  Promise  me,  then,"  said  V  illere,  "  that 
you  will  give  these  blood-stained  garments  to  my  children ;  and 
tell  them  that  it  is  my  last  command  that  they  never  bear  arms  for 
Spain  or  against  France."  Tlie  captain  did  as  he  was  requested, 
and  the  children  of  Villere  faithfully  obeyed  the  dying  injunction 
of  their  father. 

The  other  prisoners  were  immediately  brought  to  trial.  The 
charge  against  them  was  founded  on  a  law  of  Alphonso  XI,  pun- 
ishing with  death  and  confiscation  of  property  all  i>ersons  guilty  of 
rebellion  against  the  king  or  the  State ;  or  in  other  words,  all  who 
should  take  up  arms  for  their  rights  and  liberties ;  and  accomplices 
were  subject  to  the  same  penalties. 

Foucault  and  Brault  maintained  that  they  owed  no  account  of 
their  conduct  but  to  the  King  of  France,  whose  subjects  they  never 
ceased  to  be.    The  first  was  sent  to  Paris,  the  second  acquitted. 

The  other  prisoners  also  pleaded,  but  to  no  purpose,  the  incom- 
petency of  the  tribunal  before  which  they  had  been  brought.  In 
vain  did  they  allege  that  they  could  not  be  declared  rebels  against 
Spain  for  anything  they  might  have  done  while  the  French  flag  yet 
waved  over  the  colony ;  that  they  owed  no  submission  to  Spain 
until  her  representative  had  exhibited  has  credentials ;  and  that  the 
prince  who  did  not  yet  protect  had  no  right  to  punish  them. 

Six  victims  had  been  chosen  by  O'Reilly  to  serve  as  an  example 
to  the  province;  but  Villere  having  been  assassinated,  he  contented 
bimselt  with  condemning  five  to  death.  The  testimony  of  two 
witnesses  against  each  of  the  accused  was  necessary  to  give  a  color 
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of  legality  to  their  eondenination ;  anJ  tliese  were  eaaily  found. 
Lafreniere,  Noyant,  Marquis,  Joseph  Milliot,  and  Caresae  were 
sentenced  to  be  bung,  and  their  property  confisoated.  The  unfor- 
toBatc  Louisianians  vainly  implored  of  the  inexorable  O'Reilly  ft 
delay  that  lie  would  enable  them  to  have  a  reconrse  to  the  royal 
clemency.  The  only  favor  hu  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  grant  wag 
the  substitution  of  shooting  for  hanging. 

On  the  38th  of  September,  tiie  day  appointed  for  the  execution, 
all  the  troops  were  drawn  np  under  arms  on  the  levee  and  in  the 
public  square ;  the  gates  were  closed,  the  posts  all  reinforced,  and 
a  strong  patrol  paraded  through  the  deserted  streets;  the  inhabit- 
ants having  all  retired  to  their  honaea  the  evening  before,  that  thoy 
might  not  witness  the  death  of  their  friends.  The  five  victims 
were  led  out  into  the  small  sqnare  in  front  of  the  barracks,  where 
they  met  their  fate  with  the  utmost  courage  and  resignation- 
It  was  attempted  to  blindfold  them,  when  Marquis,  a  Swiss  cap- 
tain in  the  service  of  France,  indignantly  opixiacd  it,  "  I  have," 
said  he,  "  risked  my  life  many  a  time  in  the  service  of  my  adopted 
country,  and  have  never  feared  to  face  my  enemies."  And  then 
addressing  his  companions,  "  Let  us,"  he  exclaimed,  "  die  like 
brave  men ;  we  need  not  fear  death."  Coolly  taking  a  pinch  of 
EnuS*  and  turning  to  the  Spaniards,  be  said,  "  Take  notice,  Span- 
iards, that  we  die  because  we  will  not  cease  to  be  French.  As  for 
myself,  though  a  foreigner  by  birth,  my  heart  belongs  to  Franco. 
For  thirty  years  I  have  fought  for  Louis  h  6iVn-(w'me,and  I  glory 
in  a  death  that  proves  my  atlaehmcnt  to  luin.  Fire,  executioners!' 
The  other  six  pHsoners,  Boisblanc,  Doncet,  Marent,  Jean  Milhot, 
Petit,  and  Ponj«t,  were  sentenced,  the  first  to  imprisonment  for 
life,  and  the  others  for  a  terra  of  years.  They  were  sent  to 
Havana,  and  confined  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Moro  Castle. 


DUNHOBE'S  WAR. 


Thk  war  usually  called  Dunmore's,  all  the  events  of  which  were 
comprised  within  a  few  months  of  the  year  1774,  arose  in  conae- 
qneoce  of  cold-blooded  mnrders  committed  upon  inofTensive  In- 
dians by  the  Virginians,  in  the  region  of  the  upper  Ohio.  Among 
those  murdered  by  Creaap  and  Gre^onse,  at  Captina  and  Yellow 
Creek,  in  the  vicinity  of  Wheeling,  was  included  the  whole  family 
of  the  noble,  generous,  and  unfortunate  Logan.  He  had  been  tl» 
steadfast  Mena  of  the  whites  and  the  advocate  of  peace ;  but  upon 
tfaia,  he  seized  the  hatchet  and  aonght  revenge.  The  Shawauee,  on 
the  Scioto,  was  the  principal  tribe  in  the  war,  those  north  and  west 
being  in  alliance  with  it.  As  soon  as  these  murders  were  known, 
their  revenge  and  fury  knew  no  bonnda,  and  all  manner  of  aavage 
barbarities  were  committed  npon  the  frontier  eettlements.  Their 
operations  were  mainly  directed  against  the  Virginians,  as  the 
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authorities  of  Pennsylvania  had  taken  the  precaution  to  dispatch 
messengers  to  them,  stating  that  tliese  outrages  had  been  committed 
by  Virginians;  and  that,  therefore,  the  settlers  on  the  frontiers  of 
Pennsylvania  were  not  the  proper  objects  of  revenge. 

Upon  the  first  outbreak  of  hostilities,  consternation  spread 
throughout  the  frontiers;  some  families  fled  to  the  mountains, 
others  sought  safety  in  forts  and  stations. 

Tlie  Colonial  Legislature  of  Virginia,  then  in  session,  promptly 
made  provisions  for  the  emergency.  Wiiile  a  larger  force  was 
collecting  in  Eastern  Virginia,  four  hundred  volunteers  from  the 
Monongahcla  and  Youghiogheny,  rendezvoused  at  Wheeling,  in 
June,  under  Colonel  Angus  M 'Donald.  He  invaded  the  Indian 
country  on  the  Muskingum,  and  destroyed  the  Wappatomica 
towns  on  that  river,  a  tew  miles  above  the  site  of  ZancsviUe. 
This  expedition  only  served  to  further  exasperate  the  Indians. 

By  September,  Lord  Dunmore,  the  royal  governor  of  Virginia, 
had  collected  a  force  of  about  three  thousand  men,  destined  for  the 
reduction  of  the  Shawanee  towns  on  the  Scioto.  This  force  was  in 
two  divisions.  The  southern,  comprising  about  eleven  hundred 
men,  under  Colonel  Andrew  Lewis,  collected  in  the  Greenbrier 
country.  They  were  ordered  to  march  down  the  Great  Kanawha 
to  the  Ohio,  and  there  to  join  the  northern  division,  while  the 
latter,  under  command  of  Dunmore,  in  person,  was  to  pass  the 
mountains  at  Cumberland,  strike  the  Ohio  at  Wheeling,  and  de- 
scend in  boats  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  the  ix)int  of  junc- 
tion. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  Lewis  arrived  with  his  division  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  on  the  site  of  the  village  of  Point  Pleasant 
and  encamped,  awaiting  orders.  On  the  9th,  mess.engei'S  arrived 
in  camp  from  Dunmore,  the  commander-in-chief,  stating  tliat  his 
lordship  had  arrived  with  his  division  at  Wheeling,  and  had  so  far 
changed  his  plan  of  operations  as  to  descend  only  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Hocking,  twenty-eight  miles  above  Point  Pleasant,  from  which 
point  he  was  to  march  across  the  country  to  the  Indian  towns  on 
the  Scioto,  where  Lewis  was  ordered  to  join  him.  Preparations 
were  immediately  made  for  the  transportation  of  the  troops  across 
the  Ohio. 

Th^  Battle  of  Point  Pleasant, — Early  on  the  succeeding  morn- 
ing, the  10th  of  October,  two  soldiers  letl  the  camp  and  proceeded 
up  the  Ohio  Kiver  in  quest  of  deer.  When  they  had  progressed 
arx)ut  two  miles,  tliey  unexpectedly  came  upon  a  large  lx)dy  of 
Indians,  who,  discovering  them,  tired  and  killed  one,  while  the 
other  made  his  escape  to  the  camp  with  the  intelligence.  The 
main  part  of  the  army  was  ordered  out,  and  when  they  had 
marched  in  two  lines,  under  the  command  of  Colonels  Charles 
Lewis  and  Wm.  Fleming,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
they  were  met  and  charged  by  the  Indians.  At  the  first  onset 
Lewis  fell,  and  Fleming  was  wounded,  upon  which  both  lines  gave 
way  and  were  retreating,  when  they  were  reinforced  by  Col.  Field, 
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Ind  rallicil,  Tlie  engagement  tlien  became  general,  and  waa  eua- 
taintid  with  ob&tinate  tbry  on  both  eides.  The  Indians  formed  in  a 
line  across  the  iKiint  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Kanawha,  and  were  pro- 
tected in  front  by  log8  and  tallen  timber.  In  this  sitnation  they 
maintained  the  contest  with  nnabated  vigor,  from  Btinriae  until 

..aear  sanset,  bravely  resisting  encceseive  charges,  which  were  made 

I  with  great  impetnoBity  by  the  Virginians. 

'  Tbe  Indians  were  under  the  comuiand  of  that  distingnisbed  and 
conenmmate  chieftain,  Cornstalk.  Uis  plan  of  alternattj  retreat 
and  attack  was  well  conceived,  and  occasioned  the  princii^al  loss 
of  the  whites.  If  at  any  time  ids  warriors  were  believed  to  waver, 
his  voice  could  be  heard  above  tlie  din  of  arms,  exclaiming  in  his 
native  tongue,  "  be  strong  1  be  strong !"  A  warrior  near  him 
showed  trepidation  and  relnctance  to  charge,  fearing  the  influence 
of  his  pernicions  example,  ho  cleft  hia  ekuU  open  with  hie  tomahawk. 
Geo.  Lewie  seeing  it  impossible  to  dislodge  the  Indians  by 
the  most  vigorons  attacks,  and  aware  of  tlie  great  danger  that 
must  arise  to  his  army  if  the  contost  was  not  decided  before  night, 
detached  three  companies,  who  followed  up  under  the  bank  of  the 
Kanawba  under  the  covert  of  the  weeds  and  brush  beyond  the 
npper  end  of  the  Indian  line,  and  from  thence  gained  the  rear  of 
the  eavagcs,  and  made  an  attack.  The  enemy,  suddenly  hndine 
themselves  encompassed  on  both  sides,  and  supposing  that  in  tfaair 
rear  was  an  expected  rcintbrcemeut  under  Col.  Christian,  soon 
gave  way,  and  anout  sundown,  precipitately  crossed  the  Ohio  and 
made  their  way  to  their  towns  on  the  Scioto.  The  victory  waa 
dearly  bought  to  the  Virginians,  two  hundred  and  fifteen  neing 
killed  and  wounded,  among  whom  were  many  valuable  officers. 
The  number  of  the  enemy  or  their  loss  was  never  ascertained. 
Hey  probably  numbered  about  one  thousand  warriors,  the  fiower 
of  the  Shawanee,  Delaware,  Mingo,  and  Wyandot  tribes. 

This  battle  was  the  most  bloody  ever  fought  with  the  Indians 
within  the  limits  of  Virginia.  Its  sanguinary  natnre  made  it  Iodj; 
remembered  among  the  Mrderera,  and  its  history  is  given  in  a  mde 
Bong,  which  is  even  heard  to  the  present  day,  among  the  mountain 
cabins  of  that  region : 


Colonel  Le*ria  lod  lODie  soblg  eapluiu 
Did  down  to  deatii,  like  Uriah,  go  ; 
Ttie  lialtle  bcpuming  in  the  morning,  Alul  Omi  headi  wonnd  up  ia  nipliuu, 

Hirougliont  the  &j  it  luhed  Mm,  Upon  the  builu  of  the  Ubio. 

Till  the  erening  «badc<  "en  ratarniag  down 
Upon  tho  biokB  of  the  Ohio.  Kiw  lamented  theii  misht;  &llea 

Upon  the  mountaioa  of  fiilboa ; 
Jndgment  pncede*  to  eiecatioa.  And  now  we  monni  for  hnm  Hngh  AUcm, 

Let  &ine  tbtonghout  all  dengen  go,  Fm  iratn  the  banks  of  the  Obio. 

Oor  heroes  fbogbt  with  remlntian, 
Upon  tbe  banka  of  the  Ohio.  O  bleu  the  mighty  King  of  HcsTcn, 


For  aU  hia  Tondroaa  «o^  below. 
ho  hath  to  na  tbe  TJctarr  tpren, 
Udoq  the  hanka  of  the  Ohio. 
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Meanwhile  Duumore  bad  descended  the  Ohio  to  the  month  of 
the  Hocking,  where  he  erected  Fort  Gower.  From  thence  he 
marched  toward  the  Indian  towns  on  the  Scioto,  about  four  miles 
south  of  the  site  of  Circleville,  and  thirty  from  that  of  Colnmbns. 
Lewis,  with  his  array,  pushed  forward  to  the  same  point,  maddened 
by  the  loss  of  so  many  brave  men,  and  anxious  to  avenge  their  fate 
by  the  annihilation  of  the  Shawanee  villages.  But  before  reach- 
ing the  Scioto,  the  Indians,  seeing  the  uselessness  of  attempting  to 
oppose  the  army,  sent  messengers  to  Dun  more,  asking  peace.  He 
listened  to  their  request,  appointed  a  ]»hice  for  the  conference,  and 
sent  orders  to  Lewis  to  arrest  his  march.  Lewis  refused  to  obey; 
nor  was  it  until  Dunmorc  in  person  visited  his  camp,  on  Congo 
Creek,  just  south  of  the  Indian  towns,  that  he  felt  himself  bound, 
though  unwillingly,  to  give  up  his  hostile  designs. 

Lord  Dunmore  remained  at  his  camp,  called  Camp  Charlotte, 
four  miles  east  of  the  Indian  towns,  where,  matters  having  been 
arranged,  a  council  was  held  with  the  Indian  chiefs  to  negotiate 
peace.  The  deliberations  were  opened  by  Cornstalk,  in  a  short 
and  energetic  speech,  delivered  with  great  dignity,  and  in  a  tone 
so  powertul  as  to  be  heard  all  over  the  camp. 

He  recited  the  former  power  of  the  Indians,  the  number  of  their 
tribes,  compared  with  their  present  wretched  condition,  and  their 
diminished  numbers;  he  referred  to  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix, 
and  the  cessions  of  territory  then  made  by  them  to  the  whites ;  to 
the  lawless  encroachments  of  the  whites  upon  their  lands,  contrary 
to  all  treaty  stipulations ;  to  the  patient  forbearance  of  the  Indians 
for  years,  under  wrongs  exercised  toward  them  by  the  frontier 
people.  He  said  the  Indians  knew  their  weakness  in  a  contest 
with  the  whites,  and  they  desired  only  justice ;  that  the  war  was 
not  sought  hy  the  Indians^  hut  was  forced  tipon  them;  for  it  was 
commenced  by  the  whites  without  previous  notice ;  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  they  would  have  merited  the  contempt  of  the  whites 
for  cowardice,  if  they  had  failed  to  retaliate  the  unprovoked  and 
treacherous  murders  of  Captina  and  Yellow  Creek ;  that  the  war 
was  the  work  of  the  whites,  for  the  Indians  desired  peace. 

The  compact  or  treaty  was  at  length  concluded,  and  four 
hostages  put  in  possession  of  Dunmore,  to  be  taken  to  Virginia. 
The  Indians  agreed  to  make  the  Ohio  their  boundary,  and  the 
whites  stipulated  not  to  pass  beyond  the  west  side  of  that  river. 
Thus  was  the  Ohio,  for  the  first  time,  acknowledged  hy  the  Indians 
as  the  boundary  between  the  territory  of  the  whites  and  the 
hunting-ground  of  the  Indians. 

Great  excitement,  amounting  almost  to  mutiny,  prevailed  among 
the  troops  at  not  being  allowed  to  fight  the  Indians.  They  were 
highly  aissatisfied  with  the  governor  and  the  treaty.  The  conduct 
of'  Dunmore  could  not  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  them,  except 
by  supposing  that  he  had  received  orders  from  the  royal  govern- 
ment to  terminate  the  war  speedily  with  the  hostile  tribes,  and  to 
make  such  terms  with  them  as  might  secure  their  alliance  in  favor 
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of  England  sgainst  the  colonies,  in  caee  tbo  growing  difiiculties 
with  tiiem  eliotild  termiDate  in  open  war.  Such  too  were  said  to 
liavo  VeQQ  the  opinions  of  General  Washiugtou  and  Chief  Joatice 
Marshall. 


tttf  of  M(  AtuAmt 


led  thniuh  Grenadier  Sqiuv  Town,  fi 
oppoeiu  nde  of  the  creek,  about  one  u 
■  ibort  diitonce  vest  of  tbe  old  Barr  Mtuui 


Tmeiu  on  llu  Pietaway  Plaint. 


this  pUce  a  tnil 
thence  up  the  Coneo  Vnllcy,  and  crossed  to  tha 
^  miiei  fmm  its  month.  C.  Black  Moantmn, 
IIOQ.  D.  Canncil  Home,  a  ahort  dislnaee  DOith- 
the  raideoce  of  Wm.  Renick,  jr.  The  two  parallel  line*  at  thi>  poiut  repreieat  the 
ganntlrf  thiongh  which  priaonen  were  forced  to  run  ;  »nd  0,  the  itrie  it  which  they  were 
bnnit ;  which  lut  ia  oa  a  eommuiding  elentioD.  F.  the  camp  of  Colonel  Lewii,  jnat  aonth 
of  the  reeidenee  of  Oeoige  Wolf.    E.  the  poiat  when  Lrad  Daiunara  met  with  ud  itoppBd 

the  Ktaj  of  Lewis,  when  on  tliur  waj  to  attuk  the  lodiut;  it  ii  o] '■'-  "•-  ■"- ""—  -* 

■M^or  John  Bom       "    ■'         ■■  "'    ■  "■    ■ 

Oamp  CharlotteTr 


O.  the  reaidence  of  Jnc^  Oills,  Bi 


h  ia  dwrwn 


the  poailiaKof 


Logan,  the  Uingo  chief,  still  indignant  at  the  murder  of  bis 
family,  refused  to  attend  the  council,  or  to  be  seen  a  snppUilit 
among  the  other  chiefs.  Yet  to  General  Gibson,  who  was  sent  as 
an  envoy  to  the  Shawaneee  towns,  on  a  private  interview,  after 
weeping  as  if  his  very  heart  wonld  burst,  he  told  the  patbeUc  stoiy 
of  his  wrongs  in  the  tbllowing  words : 
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I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say,  if  ever  lie  entered  Logan's 
cabin  hungry,  and  I  gave  him  not  meat;  if  ever  he  came  cold  or 
naked,  and  1  gave  him  not  clothing  { 

During  the  course  of  the  last  long  and  bloody  war,  Logan 
remained  in  his  tent  an  advocate  of  peace.  Nay,  such  was  my 
love  for  the  whites,  that  those  of  my  own  country  pointed  at  me, 
as  they  passed  by,  and  said:  "Logan  is  the  friend  of  white  men." 
I  had  even  thought  to  live  with  you,  but  for  the  injuries  of  one 
man.  Colonel  Cresap,  the  last  spring,  in  cool  blood,  and  unpro- 
voked, cut  off  all  the  relatives  of  Logan ;  not  sparing  even  my^ 
women  and  children.  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the* 
veins  of  any  human  creature.  This  called  on  me  for  revenge.  I 
have  sought  it.  I  have  killed  many.  I  have  fully  glutted  my 
vengeance.  For  my  country,  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace. 
Yet,  do  not  harbor  the  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear. 
Logan  never  felt  fear.  He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his 
life.     Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ?     Not  one. 

This  brief  cflUsion  of  mingled  pride,  courage  and  sorrow  elevated 
the  character  of  the  native  American  throughout  the  intelligent 
world ;  and  the  place  where  it  was  delivered  can  never  be  forgotten 
so  long  as  touching  eloquence  is  admired  by  men. 

The  last  years  of  Logan  were  truly  melancholy.  He  wandered 
about  from  tribe  to  tribe,  a  solitary  and  lonely  man ;  dejected  and 
broken-hearted  by  the  loss  of  his  friends  and  the  decay  of  his  tribe, 
he  resorted  to  the  stimulus  of  strong  drink  to  drown  his  sorrow. 
He  was  at  last  murdered  in  Michigan,  near  Detroit.  He  was,  at 
the  time,  sitting  with  his  blanket  over  his  head  before  a  camp-fire, 
his  elbows  resting  on  his  knees  and  his  head  upon  his  hands, 
buried  in  profound  reflection,  when  an  Indian,  who  had  taken  some 
offense,  stole  behind  him  and  buried  his  tomahawk  in  his  brains. 
Thus  perished  the  immortal  Logan,  the  last  of  his  race. 

The  chief.  Cornstalk,  whose  town  is  shown  on  the  map,  was  also 
a  man  of  true  nobility  of  soul,  and  a  brave  warrior.  When  he 
returned  to  the  Pickaway  towns,  after  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant, 
he  called  a  council  of  the  nation  to  consult  what  should  be  done, 
and  upbraided  them  in  not  sufiering  him  to  make  peace,  as  he 
desired,  on  the  evening  before  the  battle.  "  What?"  said  he,  "will 
you  do  now  ?  The  Big  Knife  is  coming  on  us,  and  we  shall  all  be 
killed.  Now  you  must  fight,  or  we  are  undone."  But  no  one 
answering,  he  said,  "  then  let  us  kill  all  our  women  and  children, 
and  go  and  tight  until  we  die."  But  no  answer  was  made  ;  when, 
rising,  he  struck  his  tomahawk  into  a  post  of  the  council  house, 
and  exclaimed,  *'1'11  go  and  make  peace,"  to  which  all  the  war- 
riors grunted,  "  ough  1  ough  ! "  and  the  runners  were  instantly  dis- 
patched to  Dunmore  to  solicit  peace. 

In  the  summer  of  1777,  ho  was  atrociously  murdered  at  Point 
Pleasant.  As  his  murderers  were  approachmg,  his  son,  Elinip- 
sico,  trembled  violently.  His  father  encouraged  him  not  to  be 
afraid,  for  that  the  Oreat  Man  above  had  sent  him  there  to  be 
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killed  anJ  die  with  him.  As  tlie  mun  advaueed  to  the  door. 
stalk  rose  tip  and  met  them :  tliey  tired,  and  seven  or  eight  batlcta 
went  through  him.  So  fell  the  great  warrior,  Cornstalk,  whose 
name  was  bestowed  npon  him  by  the  cousont  ut'  the  nation,  as  their 
great  elrength  and  aupport.  Had  he  lived,  it  is  believea  that  he 
would  have  been  friendly  with  the  AincrieanB,  as  he  liad  come  over 
to  vieit  the  garrison  at  I'oint  Pleasant,  to  comcinuicaCe  the  desiga 
of  the  Indians  ol'  uniting  with  the  BritiBh.  His  grave  is  to  be  seta  ^ 
at  Point  Pleasant  to  the  present  day. 


THE  EARLY  FRENCH  SETTLEE8. 

PEKvioca  to  the  year  1700,  the  French  emigrants  upon  the  lakea-'  ] 
of  the  North  were  principally  from  Picardy  and  Normandy,  in  ; 
France.  They  wore  mainly  at  the  posts  which  had  been  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  extendine  the  dominion  and  religion  of  France^  , 
and  prosecuting  the  fur  trade  in  the  Indian  country;  from  whiea  ^ 
Eource  tlie  courts  of  Europe  derived  their  richest  and  most  gorgeous 
fnrs.  The  most  marked  features  of  these  |X)st3  were  the  fort  and  , 
the  chapel,  surronoded  with  patches  of  cultivated  land,  aud  thft  i 
wigwams  of  the  Indians,  Their  population  was  composed  of  a^J 
commandant,  Jesuits,  soldiers,  traders,  half-breeds,  and  savages,  J 
all  of  whom  belonged  to  a  system  of  machinery  in  religion  and'T 
trade. 

Beside  the  commandants,  the  most  prominent  individuals  at  the 
trading-posts  were  the  French  merchants.  The  old  French  mer- 
chant, at  his  post,  was  the  head  man  of  the  settlement.  Careful, 
frugal,  without  much  enterprise,  judgment,  or  rigid  virtue,  he  was 
employed  in  procuring  skins  from  the  Indians  or  traders  in 
excnange  for  manufactured  goods.  He  kept  on  good  terms  with 
the  Indians  and  frequently  fostered  a  large  number  of  half-breed 
children,  the  offspring  of  his  licentiousness. 

The  "  Coureura  des  Bois,"  or  rangers  of  the  woods,  were  either 
French  or  half-breeds,  a  hardy  race,  accustomed  to  labor  and  depri- 
vation, and  conversant  with  the  characters  and  habits  of  the  Indi- 
ans, from  whom  they  procured  their  cargoes  of  furs.  They  were 
equally  skilled  in  propelling  a  canoe,  fishing,  hunting,  trapping,  or 
sending  a  ball  from  tneir  rifles  "to  the  right  eye"  of  the  bntialo. 
If  of  mixed  blood  they  generally  spoke  the  language  of  their  parents, 
the  French  and  Indian,  and  knew  just  enough  of  their  religion 
to  be  regardless  of  both.  Employed  by  the  aristocratic  French  fnr 
companies  as  voyageurs  or  guides,  their  forms  were  developed  to  the 
fullest  vii^or,  by  propelling  the  canoe  through  the  lakes  ana  streams, 
and  by  carrying  large  packs  of  goods  across  the  portages  of  the 
interior  by  straps  suspended  from  their  foreheads  or  shoulders. 
These  voyageurs  knew  every  rock  and  island,  bay  and  shoal  of  the 
western  waters.     The  ordinary  dress  of  the' white  portion  of  the 
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Canadian  French  traders  was  a  cloth  passed  about  the  middle,  a 
loose  shirt,  a  "inolton"  or  blanket  coat,  and  a  red  milled  or  worsted 
cap.  The  half-breeds  were  demi-savage  in  their  dress  as  well  as 
their  character  and  appearance.  They  sometimes  wore  a  sartoat 
of  coarse  blue  cloth,  reaching  down  to  the  midleg,  elkskin  trowsers, 
with  the  seams  adorned  with  fringes,  a  scarlet  woolen  sash  tied 
around  the  waist,  in  which  was  stuck  a  broad  knife,  to  be  used  in 
dissecting  the  carcasses  of  animals  taken  in  hunting;  buckskin 
moccasins,  and  a  cap  made  of  the  same  materials  with  the  surtoat. 

The  "  Coureurs  des  Bois/'  the  pilots  of  the  lakes,  were  the  active 
agents  of  tlie  fur  trade.  Sweeping  up  in  their  canoes  through  the 
upper  lakes,  encamping  with  tlie  Indians  in  the  solitude  of  the 
forests,  they  returned  to  the  posts  which  stood  like  lighthouses  of 
civilization  upon  the  borders  of  the  wilderness,  like  sailors  from 
the  ocean,  to  whom  they  were  similar  in  character.  They  were 
lavisli  of  their  money  in  dress  and  licentiousness.  They  ate,  drank, 
and  played  all  away,  so  long  as  their  goods  held  out,  and  when 
these  were  gone,  they  sold  their  embroidery,  their  laces  and  clothes, 
and  were  then  forced  to  go  on  another  voyage  for  subsistence. 

The  gay,  licentious,  and  reckless  character  of  these  forest  mari- 
ners may  be  inferred  from  their  boat  songs,  which  they  timed  with 
their  paddles  u[)ou  the  waters.  Among  the  most  popular  are  the 
two  following,  which  are  even  now  heard  upon  the  northwest  lakes. 


SONGS  OF  THE  FRENCH  VOYAGEURS. 


SONG  FIRST. 

Tout  Ics  printciDps 
Tant  de  uouTeU«« ; 
Tout  lc4  amauts 
Chniicent  de  maitrcsses. 
Jamais  le  bou  vin  ne  endort ; 
L'amour  me  rcvciUe. 

Tout  Ics  amauts 
Chniicent  de  maitrcsses ; 
Qu  iU  rhaugeut  qui  voudront, 
Tour  moi  ju  garde  la  mieune. 
Lc  bou  viii  ue  endort ; 
L'amoui'  me  reveille. 


TtANSLATION. 

Evenr  spring 

Something  new ; 

Ercry  lover 

Changes  his  mistress. 

Good  wine  never  makes  one  sleepj ; 

Love  awakens  me. 

Every  lover 
Changes  his  mistress ; 
Lei  thoee  change  who  wish, 
For  my  part,  1  11  keep  mine. 
Good  wine  never  makes  one  sleepy ; 
Love  awakens  me. 


SONG  SECX>ND. 

Bans  mou  chemin  j'ai  rencontre 
Trois  chevaliers  bien  monies. 
Lon.  Ion.  laridon  daine, 
Lon,  lon,  laiidou  dai. 

Trois  cavaliers  bien  monies, 
L'un  a  cheval.  et  I'autre  a  pied. 
Lon.  lou.  loridon  daine, 
Lon,  lou,  laridon  dai. 


TRANSLATION. 

On  my  way  1  met 
Three  horsemen  well  mounted. 
Hey  down,  dern*  down,  dey, 
Hey  down,  etc. ' 

Three  horsemen  well  mounted ; 
One  on  horse,  the  other  on  foot. 
Hey  down,  deny  down,  dey ; 
Hey  down,  etc. 


The  pea.santry,  or  that  portiim  of  tlie  French  |)opulation  who 
devoteil  themselvus  to  agriculture,  maintaineil  the  habits  which 
were  brouglit  from  the  provinces  whence  they  emigrated ;    and 
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e  retained  to  tho  present  time.  While  liie  gentlemen  pre- 
Bervcd  the  garb  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV,  the  peasants  wore  a  long 
BartoDt,  sash,  red  cap,  and  deer-skin  moccaains.  Ttiis  Bingiilar 
mixture  of  character  was  made  more  strange  by  the  Indians  who 
loitered  around  the  posts,  the  French  soldiers,  with  blue  coata 
turned  up  with  white  facings,  and  short  clothes,  aud  by  tho  number 
of  priests  and  Jesuits  who  had  their  stations  around  the  forts. 
Agriculture  was  but  little  encouraged,  either  by  tho  ptiliey  of  the 
fur  trade  or  the  industry  of  tho  iniiabitants.  It  was  limited  to  a. 
few  patches  of  com  and  wheat,  which  were  cultivated  in  profound 
ignorance  of  the  principles  of  good  husbandry.  Their  grain  waa 
ground  in  windmills.  The  enterprise  of  the  French  women  was 
directed  to  the  making  up  of  coarse  cotton  and  woolen  clothes  for 
tiie  Indian  trade.  Their  amusements  were  confined  to  dancing  to 
the  Eoimd  of  the  violin,  in  simple  and  unaffected  assemblies  at 
each  other's  houses;  or  in  attending  the  festivals  of  their  church, 
hunting  in  the  forests,  or  paddling  their  canoes  across  the  silent 
streams.  The  wilderness  gave  them  abundance  of  game ;  and  tha 
lake  herring,  the  baas,  the  pike,  the  gar,  the  mosquenonge,  and 
sturgeon,  swarmed  in  the  waters.  The  Mackinaw  trout,  sometimes 
weighing  fifty  pounds,  pampered  their  taste;  rind  the  white-fish, 
of  which,  says  Charlevoix,  "  nothing  of  the  fish  kind  can  excel  it," 
fiaehed  its  silver  scales  in  the  sun. 

The  administration  of  law  was  such  as  might  properly  be  ex- 
pected, where  no  civil  courts  were  organized  and  all  was  elemental. 
The  military  arm  was  the  only  efTfctive  power  to  command  what 
was  rightand  to  prohibitwhat  was  wrong.  The  commandant  of  the 
fort,  tinder  the  cognizance  of  the  governor-general  of  Canada,  was 
the  legislator,  the  judge,  and  the  executive. 

The  volatile  and  migratory  disposition  natnral  to  the  French 
people,  increased  by  tho  roving  habits  of  the  fur  trade,  was  under 
the  rigid  surveillance  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  The  Jesuits  and  the 
priests  exercised  an  inquisitorial  power  over  every  class  of  the 
little  commonwealth  upon  the  lakes,  and  the  community  became 
thus  subjected  thoroughly  to  tlieir  influence,  which  was  artful, 
though  mild  and  beneficent.  The  utmost  satisfaction  was  experi- 
enced by  the  French  colonists  in  attending  the  ordinances  of  the 
church,  and  kneeling  upon  the  floor  of  the  rude  chapel  before  the 
altar,  counting  their  bc^ds,  or  making  the  sign  of  tlie  cross  upon 
their  foreheads  with  holy  water  from  the  baptismal  font.  The 
Jesuits  and  priests,  with  their  long  gowns  and  black  bands,  were, 
however,  not  so  snccessful  with  the  savages.  By  them  the  clergy 
were  deemed  "  medicine  men  "  and  ju^lers,  on  whom  the  destin- 
ies of  life  and  death  depended.  If  a  silver  crucifix,  the  painting  of 
a  Madonna,  a  carved  saint,  an  ancient  book,  or  the  satin  vestments 
of  the  priests,  embroidered  with  flowers  of  purple  and  gold,  some- 
times came  before  their  eyes,  it  was  believed  that  they  were  bnt 
implements  of  incantation,  by  which  the  souls  of  those  on  earth 
were  to  be  spirited  away  to  heaven.     It  was  naturally  thought  that 
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this  was  the  peculiar  province  of  the  missionaries  ;  and  there  Ib 
evidence  of  an  Iroquois  warrior,  who  threatened  the  life  of  a 
Catholic  priest  who  ministered  beside  the  mat  of  an  aged  savage  on 
the  verge  of  death,  unless  he  should  rescue  the  dying  Indian  from 
the  grave. 

The  fur  trade  was  the  principal  subject  of  mercantile  traflBc  upon 
the  coast  of  Michigan,  and  its  central  point  was  the  shores  of  the 
northwestern  lakes.  Large  canoes  laden  with  packs  of  European 
,  merchandise,  advanced  periodically  through  the  upper  lakes,  for 
the  purpose  of  trading  for  peltries  with  the  Indians;  and  these 
made  their  principal  depots  at  Michilimackinac  and  Detroit.  In 
order  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  trade,  licenses  were  granted 
by  the  French  king,  and  unlicensed  persons  were  prohibited  from 
trading  with  the  Indians  in  their  own  territory  under  the  penalty 
of  death. 

The  progress  of  the  country  under  the  French  government  was 
obstructed  by  the  fact  that  this  region  was  long  under  the  mono- 
poly of  exclusive  companies  chartered  by  the  French  crown.  The 
design  of  these  companies,  especially  the  governors  and  intendants, 
was  to  enrich  themselves  by  the  fur  trade;  and  accordingly  they 
had  little  motive  to  encourage  agriculture  or  general  settlement. 

By  that  policy  the  intendants  accumulated  large  fortunes  by  the 
trade,  while  they  averted  from  the  observation  of  the  French 
crown  the  actual  condition  of  the  colonies  in  Canada.  Thev  much 
preferred  that  the  French  inhabitants  should  undergo  the  labor  of 
procuring  furs,  while  they  might  reap  the  profits,  rather  than  that 
these  tenants  should  become  the  free  husbandmen  of  a  fertile  soil. 
It  was  reverence  for  rank,  ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of  repub- 
lican freedom,  and  in  some  measure  perhaps,  a  virtuous  loyalty 
which  they  felt  toward  their  monarch,  that  induced  them  to  yield 
their  allegiance  to  the  colonial  administration. 

The  early  French  in  the  Illinois  country,  as  well  as  those  else- 
where, were  remarkable  for  their  talent  of  ingratiating  themselves 
with  the  warlike  tribes  around  them,  and  for  their  easy  amalgama- 
tion in  manners,  and  customs,  and  blood.  Unlike  most  other 
European  emigrants,  who  commonly  preferred  to  settle  in  sparse 
settlements,  remote  from  each  other,  the  French  manifested  in  a 
high  degree,  at  the  same  time,  habits  both  social  and  vagrant. 
They  settled  in  compact  villages,  although  isolated,  in  the  midst 
of  u  wilderness  a  thousand  miles  remote  from  the  dense  settlements 
of  Canada.  On  the  margin  of  a  prairie,  or  on  the  bank  of  some 
gentle  stream,  their  villages  sprung  up  in  long,  narrow  streets, 
with  each  family  homestead  so  contiguous  that  the  merry  and  soci- 
able villagers  could  carry  on  their  voluble  conversation,  each  from 
his  own  door  or  balcony.  The  young  men  and  voyageurs,  proud 
of  their  influence  among  the  rem.ote  tribes  of  Indians,  delighted  in 
the  long  and  merry  voyages,  and  sought  adventures  in  the  distant 
travels  of  the  fur-trade.  After  months  of  absence  upon  the  sources 
of  the  longest  rivers  and  tributaries  among  their  savage  friends, 
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they  returned  to  their  villaf^e  with  stores  of  fora  and  peltries,  pre- 
pared to  narratu  their  hardy  adventures  and  the  tiirilling  incidents 
of  their  perilons  voyage.  Their  retnm  was  greeted  ■with  smiling 
faces,  and  Bignalized  by  balls  and  dances,  at  which  the  whole  vil- 
lage assembled  to  see  the  great  travelers,  and  bear  the  fertile 
rehearsal  of  wonderful  adventuroa  and  strange  sights  in  remoto 
countries. 

Snch  were  the  scenes  at  "  Old  Kaskaskia,"  at  Cahokia,  Prairie 
du  Kocher,  and  a  few  other  points  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  from 
the  year  IV^O  to  the  year  1765 ;  and,  in  later  times,  at  the  villages 
of  tort  Chartree,  St.  Genevieve,  St.  Lonis,  and  St.  Charles,  and 
at  8t.  Vincent  on  the  Wabash,  as  well  as  many  other  points  on  tbo 
Lower  Mississippi,  at  the  Post  of  Natchitoches  on  Red  River,  and 
the  Post  of  Washita  on  tlie  Waahila  "River;  ae  well  as  nnon  the 
La  Foiirche,  Fausaee  Riviere,  and  the  coast  above  New  Orleans. 

Their  settloments  were  usually  in  the  form  of  small,  compact 
patriarchal  villages,  like  one  great  family  assembled  around  their 
old  men  and  mtriarchs.  Their  houses  were  simple,  plain,  and 
imiform.  Eacii  homestead  was  surrounded  by  its  own  separate 
inclosnrc  of  a  rude  picket  fence,  adjoining  or  contiguous  to  others 
on  the  right  and  left.  The  houses  were  generally  one  story  high, 
surronnded  by  sheds  or  galleries ;  the  walls  were  constructed  of  a 
rude  framework,  having  npright  corner-posts  and  studs,  connected 
horizontally  by  means  of  numerous  cross-ties,  not  unlike  the  ronodft 
in  a  ladder.  Tlicse  served  to  hold  the  "cat  and  clay"  with  which 
the  interstices  were  filled,  and  with  which  the  walls  were  made, 
and  rudely  plastered  with  the  hand. 

These  abodes  of  happiness  were  generally  sitnated  on  the  mar- 
gin of  a  beautifnl  prairie,  and  beside  some  clear  stream  of  running 
water,  or  on  the  bank  of  a  river  or  bayou,  near  some  rich,  allnvial 
bottom,  which  supplied  the  grounds  for  the  "  common  field  "  and 
'*  commons." 

The  "  common  field"  consisted  of  a  lai^  contiguous  inclosure, 
reserved  for  the  common  use  of  the  village,  inclosed  by  one  com- 
mon fence  for  the  bene&t  of  all.  In  this  field,  which  sometimes 
consisted  of  several  hundred  acres,  each  villager  and  head  of  a 
bmily  had  assigned  to  him  a  certain  portion  of  gronnd,  for  the  use 
oi  himself  and  iamily,  as  a  field  and  garden.  Near  the  village 
and  around  the  common  field,  was  an  extensive  open  scope  of  lands 
reserved  for  "  commons,"  or  a  common  pasture-ground.  This  con- 
siated  of  several  hundreds,  and  often  of  thousands,  of  acres  unin- 
cto6ed  and  free  for  the  use  of  all  as  a  common  pasture,  as  well  as 
for  the  supply  of  fnel  and  timber. 

Care  was  a  stranger  in  the  villages,  and  was  rarely  entertaiiMd 
many  days  as  a  gaest.  Amusements,  festivals,  and  holydays  welt 
frequent  and  served  to  dispel  dull  care,  when  an  unwelcome  vM- 
tor.  In  the  light  fantastic  dance,  the  young  and  the  gay  were 
active  participants,  while  the  serene  and  smiling  countenance  of 
the  aged  patriarch  and  his  companion  in  years,  and  even  of  the 
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^^  reverend  father,"  lent  a  sanction  and  a  blessing  upon  the  inno- 
cent amusement  and  useful  recreation.  The  amusements  past,  all 
could  cheerfully  unite  in  offering  up  to  God  the  simple  gratitude 
of  the  heart  for  his  unbounded  mercies. 

Nor  were  these  festive  enjoyments  confined  to  any  sex  or  condi- 
tion. In  the  dance  all  participated  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest, 
the  bond  and  tlie  free ;  even  the  black  slave  was  equally  interested 
in  tlie  general  enjoyment,  and  was  happy  because  he  saw  his  mas- 
ter happy;  and  the  master,  in  turn,  was  pleased  to  witness  the 
enjoyment  of  the  slave.  The  mutual  dependence  of  each  upon 
the  other,  in  their  respective  spheres,  contributed  to  produce  a  state 
of  mutual  harmony  and  attachment.  It  has  been  almost  a  proverb, 
that  the  world  did  not  exhibit  an  example  of  a  more  contented  and 
happy  race  than  the  negro  slaves  of  the  early  French  in  the  Illinois 
country. 

The  common  people,  in  their  ordinary  deportment,  were  often 
characterized  by  a  calm,  thoughtful  gravity,  and  the  saturnine 
severity  of  the  Spaniard,  rather  than  the  levity  characteristic  of  the 
French  ;  yet  in  their  amusements  and  fetes,  they  exhibited  all  the 
gayety  of  the  natives  of  France.     Their  saturnine  gravity  was 

t)robably  a  habit  adopted  from  the  Indian  tribes  with  whom  they 
leld  daily  intercourse,  and  in  whose  sense  of  propriety  levity  of 
deportment  on  ordinary  occasions  is  esteemed  not  only  unbecom- 
ing, but  unmanly.  The  calm,  quiet  tenor  of  their  lives,  remote 
from  the  active  bustle  of  civilized  life  and  business,  imparted  to 
their  character,  to  their  feelings,  to  their  general  manners,  and 
even  to  their  very  language,  a  languid  softness  which  contrasted 
strongl}'  with  the  anxious  and  restless  activity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  which  is  fast  succeeding  to  the  occupancy  of  their  happy 
abodes.  With  them  hospitality  was  hardly  esteemed  a  virtue, 
because  it  was  a  duty  which  all  clieerfuUy  performed.  Taverns 
were  unknown,  and  every  house  supplied  the  deficiency.  The 
statute-book,  the  judiciary,  and  courts  of  law,  with  their  prisons 
and  instruments  of  punisiiment,  were  unknown ;  as  were  also  the 
crimes  for  which  they  are  erected  among  the  civilized  nations  of 
Europe.  On  politics  and  the  aflairs  of  the  nation,  they  never  suf- 
fered their  minds  to  feel  a  moment's  anxiety,  believing  implicitly 
that  France  rnled  the  world,  and  all  must  be  right.  Worldly  hon- 
ors and  distinctions  were  bubbles  unworthy  of  a  moment's  con- 
sideration or  a  moment's  anxiety.  Without  commerce,  they 
knew  not,  nor  desired  to  know,  the  luxuries  and  the  refinements 
of  civilized  communities.  Thus  day  after  day  passed  by  in  con- 
tentment and  peaceful  indolence.  The  distinction  of  wealth  or 
rank  was  almost  unknown ;  all  were  upon  a  natural  equality,  all 
dressed  alike,  and  all  met  as  equals  at  their  fetes  and  in  their  ball- 
rooms. 

The  virtues  of  their  primitive  simplicity  were  many.  Punctu- 
ality and  honesty  in  their  dealings,  politeness  and  hospitality  to 
strangers,  were  hab|||tt{l;  friendship  and  cordiality  toward  neigh- 
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bon  WM  general ;  and  all  seemed  m  members  of  one  great  ikmily 
odnneeled  by  the  strooff  ties  of  consanguinity.  Wives  were  kind 
and  aflfectionate ;  in  allrespeets  they  were  equal  to  their  husband^ 
and  held  an  infloenco  superior  to  the  femaleB  in  most  dvilixed 
eoontries.  They  had  entire  control  in  all  domestic  concerns,  and 
were  the  chief  and  supreme  umpires  in  all  doubtful  cases.  Did  a 
case  of  casoiftiy  arise,  who  so  well  able  to  divine  the  truth,  or  so 
weU  qualified  to  enforce  the  decision,  as  the  better  half!  Mechanic 
toides,  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  were  almost  unknown ;  the  great 
bnriness  of  all  was  agriculture  and  the  care  of  their  herds  and 
flocks,  their  cattle,  their  horses,  their  sheep,  and  their  swine,  and 
eaeh  man  was  his  own  mechanic. 

The  peculiar  manners  and  customs  of  these  French  settlements, 
isolatoa  a  thousand  miles  from  any  other  civilized  community, 
beoune  diaracteristic  and  hereditary  with  their  descendants  even  to 
tfae  present  time.  In  1765,  when  the  English  dominion  was 
extended  over  the  Illinois  country,  many  of  them,  rather  than  sub* 
mit  to  the  hated  dominion  of  England,  emigrated  to  the  west  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  within  the  present  limits  of  Miseonriy  which,  in 
1768,  had  been  ceded  to  Spain.  The  French  settlements  there 
inoraased,  while  those  in  Illinois  began  to  decline. 


THE  WESTERN  WILDERNESS. 


To  A  person  who  has  witnessed  all  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  western  country  since  its  first  settlement,  its  former 
appearance  is  like  a  dream  or  romance.  He  will  find  it  difficult  to 
realize  the  features  of  that  wilderness  which  was  the  abode  of  his 
infant  days.  The  little  cabin  of  his  father  no  longer  exists  *  the 
little  field  and  truck  patch  which  gave  him  a  scanty  supply  of 
coarse  bread  and  vegetables,  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  ex- 
tended meadow,  orchard,  or  grain  field.  The  rude  fort,  in  which 
his  people  had  resided  so  many  painful  summers,  has  vanished, 
and  ^'  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  left  not  a  wreck  behind." 

Everywhere  surrounded  by  the  busy  hum  of  men.  and  the  splen- 
dor, arts,  refinements  and  comforts  of  civilized  life,  Lis  fonncr  state 
and  that  of  his  country  have  vanished  from  his  memory ;  or  if 
sometimes  he  bestows  a  reflection  on  its  original  aspect,  tlie  mind 
seems  to  be  carried  back  to  a  period  of  time  much  more  remote 
than  it  really  is.  The  immense  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  physical  and  moral  state  of  the  country  have  been  gradual 
and,  tlierefore,  scarcely  perceived  from  year  to  year ;  but  the  view 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other  is  like  the  prospect  of  the  opposite 
shore  over  a  vast  expanse  of  water,  whose  hills,  valleys,  mountains, 
and  forests  present  a  confused  and  romantic  scenery,  which  loses 
itself  in  the  distant  horizon. 

One  advantage  at  least  results  from  having  lived  in  a  state  of 
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society,  ever  on  tlie  change,  and  always  for  the  better,  it  doables 
the  retrospect  of  life.  With  me  at  any  rate,  it  has  had  that  effect. 
Did  not  tlie  definite  number  of  my  years  teach  me  to  the  contrary, 
I  should  think  myself  at  least  one  hundred  years  old  instead  of 
fifty.  The  case  is  said  to  be  widely  difierent  with  those  who  have 
])assed  their  lives  in  cities  or  ancient  settlements,  where,  from  year 
to  year,  the  same  unchanging  aspect  of  things  presents  itself.  There 
life  passes  away  as  an  illusion  or  dream,  having  been  presented 
witi)  no  striking  events,  or  great  and  important  changes,  to  mark  its 
difierent  periods,  and  give  tliem  an  imaginary  distance  from  each 
other,  and  it  ends  with  a  bitter  complaint  of  its  shortness. 

One  j^rominent  feature  of  a  wilderness  is  its  solitude.  Those 
who  plungtnl  into  the  bosom  of  this  forest  left  behind  them  not 
only  the  busy  hum  of  men,  but  domesticated  animal  life  generally. 
The  j)arting  niys  of  the  setting  sun  did  not  receive  the  requiem  of 
the  featheivd  songsters  of  the  grove,  nor  was  the  blushinjg  aurora 
nsheriHl  in  by  the  shrill  clarion  of  the  domestic  fowls.  The  soli- 
tude of  the  night  was  interrupted  only  by  the  howl  of  the  wolf,  the 
molaneholy  nunxn  of  the  ill-boding  owl,  or  the  shriek  of  the  fright- 
ful panther.  Even  the  faithful  dog,  the  only  steadfast  companion 
of  man  annnig  the  brute  creation,  partook  of  the  silence  of  the 
desert ;  tlio  disi'ipline  of  his  master  forbade  him  to  bark  or  move, 
but  in  olvdion^v  to  his  c^>mmand,  and  his  native  sagacity  soon 
tau^xht  him  the  i>n.>priety  of  ol>edience  to  this  severe  government. 

'^he  day  was,  if  possible,  more  solitary  than  the  night.  The 
noise  of  the  wild  turkov,  the  croakinir  of  the  raven,  or  *'the  wood- 
iHvkor  tapping  the  hollow  beech  tree/'  did  not  much  enliven  the 
im^ury  soene. 

The  varivuis  trilvs  of  singing  birds  are  not  inhabitants  of  the 
desert;  thv\v  are  not  earnivervnis,  and  therefore  must  be  fed  from 
the  lalvrs  v>f  m:in.  At  any  rate  they  did  not  exist  in  this  country 
at  its  first  settlement. 

Lot  tlio  imagination  of  tlie  reader  inirsue  the  track  of  the  adven- 
turvT  into  the  s«^litarv  wilderness,  bonding  his  course  toward  the 
setiinj:  sun,  over  uuvfulating  hills,  under  the  shade  of  large  forest 
trivs,  anvl  waving  thrv^ugh  the  rank  weovls  and  grass  which  then 
vworwi  tlio  oartii.  Now  viewing  from  the  top  of  a  hill  the  winding 
vvurse  v^f  a  onvk  wh^^se  stream  lie  wisi.os  to  explore.  Doubtful 
of  i:s  ivursv^  and  of  !;is  own,  ho  ;isv.vr:a::is  the  oar^iir.al  points  of 
nor:!:  auvi  sou:::  by  the  thioknes:s  of  the  ii.o^s  and  Ivirk  on  the  north 
side  o:'  the  a:\*iont  trcv^f .  Xow  v;cs%\::d:r.g  ::::o  a  valley  and  pre- 
sag;:\;:  his  appi\>:ioh  to  a  river,  by  s^viii^:  -arp?  asL,  l>ass-wood,  and 
su;:;ir  :rv\«,  l\ai;:*.f;;V»v  tcsi^vnovi  w'.:;i  wi*..:  i:n;:<v:'^es.  Watchful 
as  Ar.::;s,  !.:>  rcstU^^ss  ovo  oatohcs  ovorvthinj:  arousi  him.  In  an 
\:?:Nno\v:»  rs\:io!\  a::d  surrv^urdov:  w;:h  oarers,  bo  is  :he  sentinel 
ot'  Ms  v^%\::  xi'Vtv,  a:\:  Tslics  o::  hvr.so':*  :Vr  vr::«:x::or..  The  toil- 
so:::o  :ra:\M  v*:  ::'c  v:,-iv  :<*."^  cr..:x\:,  u:  :::;.  :a..  .:  r.:j:::,  he  seeks 
tVr  SA:Vt  \  s<^  ::•  o  :*  ,s  r r."  w  :^. .:  ,*. v  <:«.  n^;  : . . ' '. .  •  w ,  ar. .;  Yy  : :.  e  side  of  a 
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wraps  himself  up  in  hb  blanket,  and  lays  him  down  on  his  bed  of 
leaves^  with  his  reet  to  the  little  fire  For  repose,  hoping  for  &vorable 
dreams,  ominons  of  future  good  lack,  while  his  fiuthfiil  dog  and 
gun  repose  bj  his  side. 

Bat  let- not  the  reader  sappose  that  the  pilgrim  of  the  wilderness 
oonid  feast  his  imagination  with  the  romantic  beauties  of  natare, 
withoat  any  drawback  from  oonfiicting  passions.  His  situation 
did  not  afiiHd  him  much  time  for  contemplation.  He  was  an  exile 
from  the  warm  clothing  and  plentiful  mansions  of  society.  His 
homely  woodman's  dress  soon  became  old  and  ragged ;  the  crav- 
inn  of  hunger  compelled  him  to  sustain  from  a£y  to  day  the 
fatigues  of  the  chase.  Often  had  be  to  eat  bis  vension,  bear  meat, 
or  wild  turkey,  without  bread  or  salt.  Nor  was  this  all;  at 
every  step  the  strong  passions  of  hope  and  fear  were  in  full  oxer* 
cise.  Eager  in  pursuit  of  his  game,  his  too  much  excited  imagin- 
ation sometimes  presented  him  with  the  phantom  of  the  object  of 
his  chase,  in  a  bush,  a  log,  or  mossy  bank,  and  occasioned  him  to 
waste  a  load  of  his  ammunition,  more  precious  than  gold,  on  a 
creature  of  his  own  brain,  and  he  repaid  himself  the  expense  by 
making  a  joke  of  his  mistake.  His  situation  was  not  without  its 
dangers.  Me  did  not  know  at  what  tread  his  foot  might  be  stung 
by  a  serpent,  at  what  moment  he  might  meet  with  the  formidable 
hear,  or,  if  in  the  evening,  he  knew  not  on  what  limb  of  a  tree 
over  his  head  the  murderous  panther  might  be  perched,  in  a  squat* 
tinjg  attitude,  to  drop  down  upon,  and  tear  him  to  pieces  in  a  moment. 
When  watching  a  dear  lick  from  his  blind  at  night,  the  formidable 
panther  was  often  his  rival  in  the  same  business,  and  if  by  his 
growl  or  otherwise  the  man  discovered  the  presence  of  bis  rival, 
the  lord  of  the  world  always  retired  as  speedily  and  secretly  as  pos- 
sible, leaving  him  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  chance  of  game 
for  the  night.  • 

The  wilderness  was  a  region  of  superstition.  The  adventurous 
hunter  sought  for  ominous  presages  of  his  future  good  or  bad  luck, 
in  everything  around  him.  Much  of  his  success  depended  on  the 
state  ot  the  weather:  snow  and  rain  were  favorable,  because  in  the 
former  be  could  track  his  game,  and  the  latter  prevented  them  from 
hearing  the  rustling  of  leaves  beneath  his  feet.  The  appearance 
of  the  sky  morning  and  evening  ^ave  him  the  signs  of  the  times, 
with  regard  to  the  weather.  So  lar  he  was  a  philosopher.  Per- 
haps ho  was  aided  in  his  pro^ostics  on  the  subject  by  some  old 
rheumatic  pain,  which  he  caUed  his  '^  weather  clock."  Say  what 
you  please  about  this,  doctors,  the  first  settlers  in  this  county  were 
seldom  mistaken  in  this  latter  indication  of  the  weather.  The 
•  croaking  of  a  raven,  the  howling  of  a  dog,  and  the  screech  of  an 
owl  were  as  prophetic  of  future  misfortunes  among  the  first  adven- 
turers into  this  country,  as  the}'  were  among  the  ancient  pagans ; 
but  above  all,  their  dreams  were  regarded  as  ominous  of  good  or 
ill  success.  Often  when  a  bo}',  I  heard  them  relate  their  dreams, 
and  the  events  which  fulfilled  their  indications.  With  some  of  the 
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woodsmen  there  were  two  girls  of  their  acquaintance,  who  were 
regarded  as  the  goddesses  of  their  good  or  bad  luck.  If  they 
dreamed  of  the  one,  they  were  sure  of  good  fortune ;  if  of  the  other, 
they  were  equally  sure  of  bad.  How  much  love  or  aversion  might 
have  had  to  do  in  this  case,  I  cannot  say,  but  such  was  the  fact. 

The  passion  of  fear  excited  by  danger,  the  parent  of  superstition, 
operated  powerfully  on  the  first  adventurers  into  this  country.  Ex- 
iled from  society  and  the  comforts  of  life,  their  situation  was  peril- 
ous in  the  extreme.  The  bite  of  a  serpent,  a  broken  limb,  a  wound 
of  any  kind,  or  a  fit  of  sickness  in  the  wilderness,  without  those 
accommodations  which  wounds  and  sickness  require,  was  a  dread- 
ful calamity.  The  bed  of  sickness,  without  medical  aid,  and  above 
all,  to  be  destitute  of  the  kind  attention  of  a  mother,  sister,  wife, 
or  other  female  friends,  those  ministering  angels  in  the  wants  ana 
afflictions  of  a  man,  was  a  situation  which  could  not  be  anticipated 
by  the  tenant  of  the  forest,  with  other  sentiments  than  those  of  the 
deepest  horror. 

Many  circumstances  concurred  to  awaken,  in  the  mind  of  the 
early  adventurer  into  this  country,  the  most  serious  and  even 
melancholy  reflections.  He  saw  everywhere  around  him  indubita- 
ble evidences  of  the  former  existence  of  a  large  population  of 
barbarians,  which  had  long  ago  perished  from  the  earth.  Their 
arrow-heads  furnished  them  with  gun-flints;  stone  hatchets,  pipos, 
and  fragments  of  earthenware,  were  found  in  every  place.  The 
remains  of  their  rude  fortifications  were  met  with  in  many  places, 
and  some  of  them  of  considerable  extent  and  magnitude.  Seated 
on  the  summit  of  some  sepulchral  mound,  containing  the  ashes  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  the  dead,  he  said  to  himself:  "This  is  the 
grave,  and  this,  no  doubt,  the  temple  of  worship,  of  a  long  succes- 
sion of  generations,  long  since  mouldered  into  dust;  these  surround- 
ing valleys  were  once  animated  by  their  labors,  hunting  and  wars, 
their  songs  and  dances ;  but  oblivion  has  drawn  her  impenetrable 
vail  over  their  whole  history;  no  lettered  page,  no  sculptured 
monument  informs  who  they  were,  from  whence  they  came,  the 
period  of  their  existence,  or  by  what  dreadful  catastrophe  the  iron 
hand  of  death  has  given  them  so  complete  an  overthrow,  and 
made  the  whole  of  this  country  an  immense  Golgotha." 

Such,  reader,  was  the  aspect  of  this  country  at  its  first  discovery, 
and  such  the  poor  and  hazardous  lot  of  the  first  adventurers  into 
the  bosoms  of  its  forests.  How  widely  diflerent  is  the  aspect  of 
things  now,  and  how  changed,  for  the  better,  the  condition  of  its 
inhabitants!  If  such  important  changes  have  taken  place  in  so 
few  years,  and  with  such  slender  means,  what  immense  improve- 
ments may  we  not  reasonably  anticipate  for  the  future. 
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INCIDENTS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION  IN  THE  WEST. 

Tax  war  of  the  Bevolation  was  peealiarly  severe  to  the  scat- 
tered settlements  of  the  West,  and  it  is  sorprising  that  its  hardy 
popfulation  were  enabled  to  sustain  themselves  against  the  numer- 
ous hordes  of  savages  that,  strengthened  by  the  aid  of  Britain, 
assailed  Uiem  on  all  quarters. 

Invasion  of  the  CKerokee  Country. — ^Beside  the  Indian  nations 
of  the  North,  the  Oherokees,  instigated  by  British  agents,  once 
more  took  up  the  hatohet,  and  broke  up  the  settlements  on  the 
frontiers  of  tne  Carolinas,  and  in  Southwestern  Virginia,  in  tiie 
region  of  Abington.  In  the  fall  of  1776,  their  country  was 
invaded  by  three  separate  divisions,  respectively  from  South  Caro- 
lina, North  Carolina,  and  Virginia.  These  expeditious  were  sue- 
eessfol;  their  fields  were  destroyed;  their  towns  given  to  the 
fiunes ;  and  the^  were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  At  this  time, 
the  Vimnia  division,  under  Colonel  Christian,  erected  Fort  Henry 
in  the  neart  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  on  the  south  fork  of  Uie 
Holston,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
French  Broad. 

In  the  spring  of  1777,  the  Shawanese,  having  combined  with 
the  other  tribes  of  the  North,  commenced  an  invasion  of  the  infimt 
settlements  of  the  West,  and  before  the  close  of  summer,  had  made 
furious  but  unsuccessful  attempts  upon  the  Kentucky  posto  of 
Harrod^s  Station,  Logan^s  Fort,  and  Boonesborough. 

During  the  summer,  the  settlements  in  Northwestern  Virginia, 
upon  the  Monongahela  and  Ohio  Rivers,  were  harassed  by  scalp- 
ing parties,  who  committed  many  murders. 

Siege  of  Fort  Henri/, — In  September,  1777,  Fort  Henry,  at 
Wheeling,  originally  called  Fort  Fincastle,  was  besieged  by  about 
four  hundred  Indians,  led  on  by  a  notorious  renegade,  Simon 
Girty.  The  fort  was  a  parallelogram,  with  a  block-house  at  each 
of  the  four  corners,  connected  by  lines  of  pickets,  and  inclosing 
about  three-quarters  of  an  acre.  The  principal  gate  was  on  the 
east  side  of  tne  fort,  next  to  the  few  straggling  log-huts,»  compris- 
ing the  then  village  of  Wheeling.  The  garrison  numbered  only 
forty-two  fighting  men,  including  old  men  and  boye,  and  they 
were  sadly  deficient  in  ammunition. 

On  the  27th  inst.,  the  settlers  in  the  vicinity  became  alarmed, 
and  sought  shelter,  with  their  families,  within  the  fort.  The  next 
morning  a  man.^  sent  ont  by  Colonel  Shepherd,  the  commandant, 
on  an  errand,  was  killed,  and  a  negro  with  him  escaped  back  to 
the  fort,  with  the  intelligence  that  they  had  been  waylaid  by  a 
party  of  Indians  in  a  cornfield.  Upon  this.  Captain  Mason,  with 
foarteen  men,  went  out  to  dislodge  the  Indians,  when  they  were 
attacked  on  all  sides  by  the  whole  of  Girty's  force.  They  made  a 
desperate  resistance;  but  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  all  but  two, 
beside  the  captain,  were  slain.  Captain  Ogle,  with  twelve  others, 
sallying  out  to  cover  their  retreat,  was  also  attacked,  and  defeated 
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with  like  slaughter.     The  enemy  then  advanced  toward  the  fort 
in  two  extended  lines,  making  the  air  resound  with  the  warhoop. 

This  salute  was  answered  by  a  few  rifle-shots  from  the  lower 
block-houses.  The  garrison  was  now  reduced  to  twelve  men  and 
boys;  but  they  were  undismayed  by  their  losses,  or  the  over- 
whelming force  opposed  to  them;  and  on  that  day  peribrmed 
prodigies  of  valor.  Girty,  having  disposed  of  his  force  in  the 
deserted  houses,  and  under  cover  of  fences,  appeared  with  a  white 
flag  at  the  window  of  a  cabin.  lie  read  the  proclamation  of 
Governor  Hamilton,  of  Detroit,  and  promised  them  protection  if 
they  would  lay  down  tlieir  arms,  and  swear  allegiance  to  his 
Britannic  Majesty.  He  warned  them  to  submit  peacefully,  and 
told  them  that  he  could  not  restrain  the  savages  if  the  fort  fell  by 
assault.  Colonel  Shepherd  replied  that  he  could  only  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  fort  when  there  remained  no  longer  an  American 
soldier  to  defend  it.  Girty  renewed  his  proposition,  but  a  youth 
put  an  end  to  the  conference  by  firing  a  gun  at  him,  and  the  siege 
again  opened. 

It  was  yet  early  in  the  morning  of  a  day  of  surpassing  beauty. 
The  Indians,  for  the  space  of  six  hours,  kept  up  a  brisk  fire,  but 
very  much  at  random,  and  with  little  or  no  effect.  The  little 
garrison  was  composed  of  sharp-shooters,  and  fired  with  great 
coolness  and  precision.  Occasionally  the  most  reckless  of  the 
savages  would  rush  up  close  to  the  block-houses  to  fire  through  the 
logs,  but  shots  from  the  well-directed  rifles  drove  them  back. 
About  one  o'clock  the  Indians  discontinued  their  fire,  and  fell  back 
to  the  base  of  the  hill. 

The  stock  of  gunpowder  in  the  fort  being  exhausted,  it  was  de- 
termined to  seize  this  opportunity  to  send  for  a  keg,  in  a  house, 
distant  about  sixty  yards  from  the  fort.  The  colonel  oeing  unwill- 
ing to  order  any  one  upon  such  a  desperate  errand,  asked  for  a 
volunteer.  Several  young  men  promptly  stepped  forward.  The 
colonel  informed  them  that,  in  the  weaK  state  of  the  garrison,  only 
one  man  could  be  spared,  and  that  they  must  decide  who  that 
should  be.  The  eagerness  of  each  to  go  prevented  them  from 
deciding,  and  so  much  time  was  consumed  in  the  contention  that 
feai's  began  to  arise  that  the  Indians  would  renew  the  attack  before 
the  powder  could  be  procured.  At  this  crisis  a  young  lady,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Zane,  came  forward  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  go.  This  proposi- 
tion seemed  so  extravagant  that  it  met  with  a  peremptory  refusal; 
but  no  lemonstrances  of  her  friends  or  the  colonel  could  dissuade 
her  from  her  heroic  purpose.  She  stated  that  the  great  danger  was 
the  very  reason  that  she  should  go ;  that  the  loss  of  her  life  would 
be  unfelt,  while  that  of  a  soldier,  in  the  weak  state  of  the  garrison, 
would  be  of  serious  injury.  Uer  petition  was  ultimately  granted, 
and  as  she  went  out  of  the  gate,  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  looked 
at  her  with  astonishment ;  but  for  some  incomprehensible  reason 
did  not  molest  her.     When  she  re-api>eared  with  the  powder,  the 
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Indians  soBpeeted  her  errand  and  discharged  a  vdley  at  her,  as  she 
swiftly  glided  toward  the  gate  and  entered  it,  amid  a  shower  of 
bidls,  nnharmed  with  her  prize.  It  was  a  noble  exploit,  one  rarely 
equaled  in  self-devotion  and  moral  intrepidity. 

After  an  intermission  of  about  two  hours,  the  Indians  renewed 
the  attack  with  great  energy.  Toward  evening,  the  rifles  of  the 
garrison  had  become  so  ranch  heated  by  continued  firing  that  they 
were  obliged  to  have  recoorse  to  a  supply  of  muskets.  Aft^  dark, 
the  Indians  brought  up  a  hollow  manie  log,  which  they  had  con- 
▼ertod  into  a  field  piece.  They  bouna  it  round  with  iron  chains  to 
give  it  additional  strength,  and  loaded  it  to  the  muzzle  with  slugs 
of  iron,  and  then  pointod  it  against  the  main  gate.  Upon  being 
discharged,  its  contents  did  no  harm  to  the  garrison,  but  as  it  burst 
into  many  fragments  a  number  of  Indians  were  killed  and  wounded. 
A  lond  yeU  announced  their  disappointment,  and  the  crowd  gath- 
ered around  dispersed. 

About  four  o'clock  next  morning,  Ool.  Swearingen  succeeded  in 
entering  the  fort  with  fourteen  men  from  Gross  Creek,  and  shortly 
after,  forty  mounted  men  from  Short  Greek,  under  Major  McCnl- 
loch,  though  closely  beset  by  the  Indians,  made  their  way  into  the 
gate  which  opened  to  receive  them.  But  McCulloch,  like  a  brave 
ofBoer,  was  the  last  man,  and  ho  was  cut  off  from  his  men,  and 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  Indians.  Ho  wheeled  and  galloped 
toward  a  lofty  hill  in  the  rear  of  the  fort,  beset  the  whole  way  by 
Indians,  who  might  have  killed  him,  but  knowing  him  as  one  of 
the  bravest  and  most  successful  of  Indian  fighters  on  the  frontier, 
wished  to  take  him  alive  and  gratify  their  full  revenge  by  subjecting 
him  to  the  severest  tortures.  lie  intended  to  ride  along  the  ridge, 
and  thus  make  his  way  to  Short  Creek ;  but  on  gaining  the  top,  he 
found  himself  headed  by  a  hundred  savages,  while  the  main  body 
was  in  keen  pursuit  in  his  rear.  He  was  hemmed  in  all  sides  but 
the  east,  where  the  urccipice  was  almost  perpendicular  and  the  bed 
of  the  creek  lay  like  a  gulf,  near  two  hundred  feet  below  him. 
This^  too,  would  have  been  protected  by  the  cautions  enemy,  but 
the  jutting  crags  forbade  his  climbing  or  even  descending  it  on 
foot,  and  to  attempt  it  on  horseback  seemed  inevitable  death  to 
both  rider  and  steed.  But  with  McCulloch  it  was  but  a  chance  of 
death  and  a  narrow  chance  of  life.  lie  chose  like  a  brave  man. 
Setting  himself  back  in  his  saddle  and  his  feet  firmly  braced  in  the 
stirrups,  with  his  rifle  in  his  left  hand  and  the  reins  adjusted  in  his 
right,  he  cast  one  look  upon  the  approaching  savages,  pushed  his 
spurs  into  his  horse's  flanks,  and  made  the  decisive  leap.  In  a  few 
moments  the  Indians  saw  their  mortal  foe,  whose  daring  act  they 
beheld  with  astonishment,  emerging  from  the  valley  below  still 
safely  seated  on  his  noble  steed,  and  shouting  defiance  to  his 
pursuers. 

Atler  the  escape  of  McCulloch  the  Indians  set  fire  to  the  cabins 
and  fences  outsiae  the  fort,  and  then  raised  the  siege.  The  defense 
had  been  admirably  conducted  by  the  garrison  in  the  face  of  an 
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enemy  thirty  times  their  numbers.  In  tiie  hottest  of  the  fight  even 
the  females  showed  great  intrepidity,  employing  themselves  in  run- 
ning bullets,  preparing  rifle-patches,  and  infusing  new  life  into  the 
soldiers  by  words  of  encouragement.  Inside  of  the  fort  not  a  man 
was  killed,  and  only  one  wounded,  while  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was 
from  sixty  to  one  hundred. 

Just  previous  to  the  siege  of  Fort  Henry,  a  party  of  forty-five 
men,  under  Captain  Foreman,  fell  into  an  ambuscade  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  eight  miles  below  the  fort.  Twenty-one,  including 
their  commander  and  his  two  sons,  were  slain,  and  several  of  the 
others  wounded.  A  simple  monument  marks  the  spot  of  this  fatal 
tragedy. 

Conquest  of  Illinois. — British  authority  was  extended  over  the 
Illinois  country  shortly  after  the  peace  of  1753.  The  commandant 
was  always  some  officer  of  his  majesty's  army,  who  generally  exer- 
cised despotic  authority  over  the  pcoule.  The  population  was  com- 
posed entirely  of  a  few  thousand  i  rench,  who  dwelt  isolated  in 
their  settlemants  in  the  depths  of  a  vast  wilderness.  Their  prin- 
cipal settlements  were  Kaskaskia,  Vincennes,  and  Cahokia,  at  each 
of  which  forts  were  erected  and  garrisoned  by  British  troops. 
These  posts,  and  that  of  Detroit,  were  the  points  where  were 
planned  the  hostile  incursions  of  savages  that  desolated  the  fron- 
tiers of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  the  new  settlements  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  whole  of  the  Illinois  country  being  at  that  time  within 
the  chartered  limits  of  Virginia,  Ool.  George  Rogers  Clarke,  an 
officer  of  extraordinary  genius,  who  had  recently  emigrated  to 
Kentucky,  with  slight  aid  from  the  mother  State  projected  and 
carried  out  a  secret  expedition  for  the  reduction  of  these  posts,  the 
great  fountains  of  Indian  massacre. 

About  the  middle  of  June  (1778),  Clarke  by  extraordinary  exer- 
tions assembled  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  six  incomplete  companies. 
From  tliese  he  selected  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  de- 
scended the  Ohio  in  keelboats  e7i  route  for  Kaskaskia;  on  their 
way  down  they  learned,  by  a  messenger,  of  the  alliance  of  France 
wnth  the  United  States.  About  forty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  having  first  concealed  their  boats  by  sinking  them  in  the 
river,  they  commenced  their  march  toward  Kaskaskia.  Their 
route  was  through  a  pathless  wilderness  interspersed  with  mo- 
rasses, and  almost  impassable  to  any  except  backwoodsmen.  After 
several  days  of  great  fatigue  and  hardships,  they  arrived  nnper- 
ceivcd,  in  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  .July,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town.  In  the  dead  of  night  Clarke  divided  his  little  force  into  two 
divisions.  One  division  took  possession  of  the  town  while  the 
inhabitants  were  asleep;  with  the  other  Clarke  in  person  crossed 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Kaskaskia  river  and  secured  possession 
of  Fort  Gage.  So  little  apprehensive  was  he  of  danger  that  the 
commandant,  Rocheblave,  had  not  even  posted  a  solitary  sentinel, 
and  that  officer  was  awakened  by  the  side  of  liis  wife  to  find  him- 
self a  prisoner  of  war. 
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The  towD  coutatning  about  two  Iiuiidred  afld  fifty  dwellings, 
v&a  coniplcliily  BnrrouDded  and  all  avenciea  of  eBcapc  carefully 
guarded.  The  Britieli  Lad  cuDoiagly  impressed  the  Frencti  with 
a  horror  of  Virginians,  representing  tljem  ae  blood-thirsty  and 
cruel  ill  the  extreme,  Clarke  took  measures  for  ultimate  good,  to 
increase  this  feeling.  Dnring  the  night  the  troops  tilled  the  air 
with  warhoops ;  every  house  was  entered  and  the  inhabitants 
disarmed ;  all  intercourse  between  tlieni  was  proliibited ;  the  people 
were  ordered  not  to  appear  in  the  streets  under  the  penalty  of 
Inetaiit  death.  The  wh^le  town  was  filled  with  terror,  and  the 
minds  of  the  poor  Fi^enchmen  were  agitated  by  the  most  horrid 
apj-rehensions.  At  last  when  hope  had  nearly  vanished,  a  deputa- 
tion, headed  by  Father  Gibault,  the  village  priest,  obtained  per- 
mission  to  wait  upon  Colonel  Clarke.  Surprised  as  they  had  been 
by  the  sudden  captore  of  their  town,  and  by  such  an  enemy  as  their 
imagination  had  painted,  they  were  still  more  so  when  admitted  to 
his  presence.  Their  clothes  were  dirty  and  torn  by  the  briei'S,  and 
their  whole  aspect  frightful  and  savage.  The  priest,  in  a  trembling, 
subdued  voice,  said  to  Clarice: 

"  That  the  inhabitants  expected  to  be  separated,  never  to  meet 
again  ou  earth,  and  they  begged  for  permission,  throu{;h  him  to 
assemble  once  more  in  the  church,  to  take  a  final  leave  of  each 
other."  Clarke,  aware  that  they  suspected  him  of  hostility  to  their 
religion,  carelessly  told  them,  that  he  had  nothing  to  say  against 
their  church ;  that  religion  was  a  matter  which  the  Americans  left 
every  one  for  himself  to  settle  with  his  God  ;  that  the  people  might 
assemble  in  thu  clinrel]  if  they  wished,  but  they  must  not  leave  the- 
town.  Si-niiu  I'lirtliur  convt^rdiition  was  attempted;  but  Clarke,  in 
order  that  the  alarm  might  be  raised  to  its  utmost  height,  repelled 
it  with  sternness,  and  told  them  at  once  that  he  had  not  leisure  for 
farther  intercourse.  The  whole  town  immediately  assembled  at 
the  church  \  the  old  and  the  young,  the  women  and  the  children, 
and  the  houses  were  all  deserted.  The  peojtie  remained  in  church 
for  a  long  time — after  which  the  priest,  accompanied  by  several 
gentlemen,  waited  upon  Colonel  Clarke,  and  expressed  in  the  name 
of  the  village,  "  their  thanks  for  the  indulgence  they  had  received." 
The  deputation  then  desired,  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  to 
address  their  conqueror  on  a  subject  which  was  dearer  to  them 
than  any  other.  "  They  were  sensible,"  they  said,  "  that  their 
present  situation  was  the  fate  of  war;  and  they  could  submit  to 
the  loss  of  property,  but  solicited  that  they  might  not  be  separated 
from  their  wives  and  children,  and  that  some  clothes  and  provisions 
might  be  allowed  for  their  fntnre  support."  They  assured  Colonel 
Clarke,  that  their  conduct  had  been  influenced  by  the  British  com- 
mandants, whom  they  supposed  they  were  bound  to  obey — that 
they  were  not  certain  that  they  understood  the  nature  of  the  eon- 
test  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies — that  their  remote 
situation  was  unfavorable  to  accnratc  information — that  some  of 
their  number  had  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  the  Americans, 
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and  others  would  liave  done  so  had  they  durst.  Clarke,  having 
wound  up  their  terror  to  the  highest  pitch,  resolved  now  to  try  the 
effect  of  that  lenity,  which  he  had  all  along  intended  to  grant.  He 
therefore  abruptly  addressed  them :  "  Do  you,"  said  he,  "  mistake 
us  for  savages  ?  I  am  almost  certain  you  do  from  your  language. 
Do  you  think  that  Americans  intend  to  strip  women  and  children, 
or  take  the  bread  out  of  their  mouths  ?  My  countrymen  disdain 
to  make  war  upon  helpless  innocence.  It  was  to  prevent  the 
horrors  of  Indian  butchery  upon  our  own  wives  and  children,  that 
we  have  taken  up  arms  ana  penetrated  into  this  stronghold  of 
British  and  Indian  barbarity,  and  not  the  despicable  prospect  of 
plunder.  That  since  the  king  of  France  had  united  his  arms  with 
those  of  America,  the  war,  in  all  probability,  would  shortly  cease. 
That  the  inhabitants  of  Kaskaskia,  however,  were  at  lil>erty  to 
take  which  side  they  pleased,  without  danger  to  themselves,  their 
property,  or  their  families.  That  all  religions  were  regarded  by 
the  Americans  with  equal  respect;  and  that  insult  offered  to  theirs, 
would  be  immediately  punished.  And  now,"  continued  he,  "to 
prove  my  sincerity,  you  will  please  inform  your  fellow-citizens, 
that  they  are  at  liberty  to  go  wherever  they  please,  without  any  ap- 

f)rehen8ion.  That  he  was  now  convinced  they  had  been  misin- 
brmed,  and  prejudiced  against  the  Americans  by  British  oflScers, 
and  that  their  friends  in  confinement  should  be  instantly  released." 
The  joy  of  the  villagers,  on  hearing  the  speech  of  Colonel  Clarke, 
may  be  imagined.  The  contrast  of  feeling  among  the  people,  on 
learning  these  generous  and  magnanimous  intentions  of  Colonel 
Clarke,  verified  his  anticipations.  The  gloom  which  had  over- 
spread the  town  was  immediately  dispersed.  The  bells  rung  a 
merry  peal ;  the  church  was  at  once  filled,  and  thanks  offered  up 
to  God  for  deliverance  from  the  terrors  they  had  feared.  Freedom 
to  come  and  go  as  they  pleased,  was  immediately  given,  knowing 
that  their  reports  would  advance  the  success  and  glory  of  his 
arms. 

So  great  an  effect  had  this  leniency  of  Clarke  upon-  them,  that 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  a  detachment  under  Captain 
Bowman,  was  dispatched  to  surprise  Cahokia;  the  Kakaskians 
offered  to  go  with  it,  and  secure  the  submission  of  their  neighbors. 
This  having  been  accomplished,  the  two  chief  posts  in  Illinois  had 
passed  witliout  bloodshed,  from  the  possession  of  England  into 
that  of  Virginia. 

But  St.  Vincennes,  upon  the  Wabash,  the  most  important  post 
in  the  West,  except  Detroit,  still  remained  in  possession  of  the 
enemy.  Clarke  thereupon  acceuted  the  offer  of  Father  Gibault, 
who,  in  company  with  another  Kakaskian,  proceeded  on  a  mission 
of  peace  to  St.  Vincennes,  and  by  the  1st  of  August,  returned 
with  the  intelligence  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  post  had  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  American  cause. 

Clarke  next  established  courts,  garrisoned  three  conquered  towns, 
commenced  a  fort  which  proved  the  foundation  of  the  flourishing 
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tety  of  LonUville,  and  sent  the  ill-natured  Rocheblave  a  prisoner 
to  Virginia.  In  October,  Virginia  extendetl  her  jurisdiction  over 
the  eetUeniento  of  the  Upper  Miasissippi  and  tlie  Wabash,  by  the 
organiaation  of  the  county  of  Illinois,  the  largest  county  at  that 
time  in  the  world.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  contjaeat  of  the  lllinoia 
conntry  by  Clarke,  it  would  have  remained  in  the  poBecssion  of 
England  at  the  dose  of  the  revolution,  and  continued,  like  Canada, 
to  tno  present  day,  an  English  province. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  September,  Clarke  commenced  nego- 
tiating with  the  Indian  tribes  of  tho  Illinoifl  and  Upper  Misgissippi. 
No  man  ever  better  understood  Indian  character;  ho  had  seen 
much  service  in  Indian  wars,  and  believed  it  the  best  policy  to 
maintain  toward  them  a  stem  and  dignitiod  reserve — and  not  to 
invite  them  to  peace,  but  to  fight  them  fiercely  until  they  were 
compelled  to  sue  for  it.  His  stern,  decided  manner,  while  con- 
ducting his  negotiations,  impressed  them  with  a  terror  bffore  un- 
known. His  sleepless  vigilance,  the  celerity  of  his  movements, 
and  his  lofty  courage  struck  such  a  panic  into  the  hearts  of  the 
northwestern  Indiana,  as  not  only  occasioned  for  a  time  a  cessation 
of  Indian  hostilities  on  tho  frontier,  but  induced  some  of  the 
tribes  to  offer  their  services  against  the  English,  which  Clarke, 
from  motives  of  humanity,  rejected. 

Tho  following  anecdote  is  illustrative  of  Clarke's  manner  in  his 
interviews  with  tho  Indians,  While  in  camp  at  Cahokia,  the 
Meadow  Indians  had  been  offered  a  large  reward  in  case  they 
should  murder  Clarke.  Accordingly,  they  rcBortcd  to  a  stratatrem 
to  assassinate  him  when  asleep.  Luckily  they  were  frustrated  in 
their  designs,  and  their  chiefs  imprisoned  and  sent  to  tho  guard- 
house. 

They  were  put  in  irons  and  brought  the  next  day  into  the  coun- 
cil, without  being  Buffered  to  speak  until  all  the  other  business  was 
transacted.  Colonel  Clarke  then  ordered  their  irons  to  be  taken 
off,  and  told  them  "  that  they  ought  to  die  for  their  treacherous 
attempt  upon  his  life ;  that  he  had  determined  to  put  them  to  death, 
and  they  must  be  sensible  they  had  forfeited  theirlives;  but  reflect- 
ing on  tho  meanness  of  watching  a  bear,  and  catching  him  asleep, 
he  had  concluded  that  they  were  not  warriors  but  old  women,  and 
too  mean,  therefore,  to  be  killed  by  the  Big  Knife— but  as  they  had 
put  ou  breech-clothes,  pretending  to  he  men  when  they  wore 
women,  he  should  order  their  breech-clothes  to  be  taken  off;  and 
SB  women  know  nothing  about  hunting,  a  plenty  of  provisions 
should  be  given  them  for  their  journey  home,  and  during  their  stw 
they  should  be  treated  in  every  respect  like  squaws."  He 
then  turned,  and  renewed  a  conversation  with  bis  friends  in 
attendance. 

This  treatment  appeared  to  agitate  the  ofiending  Indians  exceed- 
ingly. One  of  their  chiefs  soon  afterward  arose  and  offered  a  pipe 
ai^  belt  of  peace  to  Clarke,  and  made  a  speech.  Clarke,  how- 
erer,  would  not  allow  it  even  to  be  interpreted ;  and  a  sword  lying 
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on  the  table,  he  took  it  up  and  broke  the  pipe,  declaring,  at  the 
same  time,  that  Bi^  Knife  never  treated  with  women.  Several 
chiefs  belonging  to  the  other  tribes  in  attendance,  immediately  itae 
to  intercede  in  their  behalf,  and  desired  Colonel  Clarke  to  pity  their 
families.  Clarke,  however,  alive  to  the  vulnerable  features  of  the 
Indian  character,  told  them  ^^that  the  Big  Knife  had  never  made 
war  upon  the  Indians,  and  that  when  Americans  came  across  such 
people  in  the  woods,  they  commonly  shot  them  as  they  did  wolves 
to  prevent  their  eating  the  deer."  This  mediation  having  failed, 
a  consultation  took  place  among  themselves,  and  two  of  their  young 
men,  advancing  into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  sat  down  and  flung 
their  blankets  over  their  heads,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole 
assembly.  Two  of  their  most  venerable  chiefs  then  arose,  and 
with  a  pipe  of  peace,  stood  by  these  self-devoted  victims,  and 
oflered  their  lives  as  an  atonement  for  the  conduct  of  their  tribe. 
*'  This  sacrifice,"  said  they, "  we  hope  will  appease  the  Big  Knife;" 
and  they  again  oflered  the  pipe. 

This  aflecting  and  romantic  incident  embarrassed  even  the  ready 
mind  of  Clarke.  The  assembly  was  silent.  Anxiety  to  know  the 
fate  of  the  victims  was  depicted  on  every  countenance.  Such 
magnanimity — such  self-devotion  as  these  rude  children  of  the 
forest  exhibited.  Colonel  Clarke  had  never  witnessed  before; 
and,  as  he  says  in  his  journal,  from  which  the  above  is  extracted, 
"  he  never  felt  so  powerful  a  gust  of  emotion  in  his  life."  Re- 
taining, however,  his  self-possession  as  well  as  he  could,  he  ordered 
them  to  rise  and  uncover  themselves,  and  said  ''  he  rejoiced  to  find 
that  there  were  men  in  all  nations ;  that  such  alone  were  fit  to  be 
chiefs,  and  with  such  he  liked  to  treat ;  that  through  them  he  granted 
peace  to  their  trii)es  ;"  and  taking  them  by  the  hand,  he  introduced 
them  to  the  American  ofiicers  as  well  as  to  the  French  and  Spanish 
gentlemen  who  were  present,  and  afterward  to  the  other  Indian 
chiefs.  They  were  saluted  by  all  as  chiefs  of  the  tribe.  A  council 
was  immediately  held  with  great  ceremony ;  peace  was  at  once 
restored  ;  presents  were  distributed,  and  neitlier  party  had  occasion 
to  repent  of  their  doings.  Clarke  wiis  afterward  informed  that 
these  young  men  were  held  in  high  estimation  among  their  people; 
that  tfie  incident  above  related  was  much  talked  of  among  the 
natives. 

Early  in  the  winter  the  whole  regular  force  at  Kaskaskia  and 
Cahokia  had  been  reduced  to  less  than  one  hundred  men,  while 
tliat  at  Vincennes,  under  Captain  llelm,  comprised  but  a  few 
individuals. 

Hamilton,  the  British  governor  at  Detroit,  mortified  at  the  loss 
of  Illinois,  determined  to  retrieve  these  disasters  to  the  British  cause 
by  re-conquering  it  from  the  Virginians.  About  the  middle  of 
December  he  suddenly  appeared  before  Fort  St.  Vincent  with  a 
formidable  body  of  regulars,  militia,  and  Indians,  amounting  in 
all  to  about  seven  hundred  men.  As  he  advanced  to  carry  the  fort 
by  i^ault.  Captain  llelm,  with  a  confident  air,  as  if  supported  by 
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u  ample  force,  spnuDg  upon  a  bastion  beside  a  cannon,  and  wa¥«> 
ing  a  lighted  match  in  the  air,  called  ont,  ^^  Halt  1  or  I'll  blow  von 
lofciiimij  I"  Ignorant  of  the  nnmbers  of  the  defenders  Hamilton 
iraa  surprised,  and  fearing  a  desperate  resistance,  ordered  a  halt. 
A  parlej  ensned,  and  to  tlia  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  fort, 
Helm  exclaimed,  with  an  oath,  ^^  No  man  enters  here  nntil  I  know 
the  terms ;  I  wUl  surrender  only  with  the  fuU  Tumors  cf  V)ar: 
otherwise  I  will  resist  so  long  as  a  man  lives  to  shoulder  a  rifle." 
His  terms  were  granted,  when  lo  I  the  whole  garrison,  comprising 
only  one  private,  with  the  dauntless  commander,  marched  out  and 
laid  down  their  arms. 

The  winter  now  setting  in,  with  rain  and  snow,  Colonel  Hamil* 
ton  was  obliged  to  defer  further  operations  nntil  spring.  He  then 
made  arrangements  to  enlist  for  the  coming  campaign  all  the 
aoDthern  and  western  Indians,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
in  that  case  he  would  not  only  have  succeeded  in  sweeping  the 
West  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  mountains,  but  perhaps  have 
changed  the  whole  tide  of  the  revolution. 

Clarke  soon  put  an  end  to  these  projects.  No  sooner  did  he 
learn  of  Helm's  surrender  than  he  promptly  took  measures  to  anti- 
cipate his  rival  and  regain  Yincennes;  in  seven  days  thereafter,  he 
started  with  a  force  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  men,  on  a  dreary 
march  of  one  hundred  and  fifily  miles  northeasterly,  toward  Yin- 
cennes. At  the  same  time  he  dispatched  an  armed  galley  with 
foity-siz  men,  under  Captain  Rodgcrs,  to  penetrate  and  take  up  a 
position  on  the  Wabash,  near  the  mouth  of  White  River,  and  wait 
orders.  Tlie  route  of  Clarke  was  an  Indian  trace  through  forests 
and  prairies.  The  weather  beinc^uncommonly  rainy,  all  the  large 
streams  were  over  their  banks.  For  near  one  hundred  miles  these 
hardy  woodsmen,  weighed  down  with  their  arms  and  provisions, 
pressed  along  on  foot  through  forests,  marshes,  ponds,  broad  rivers, 
and  overflown  lowlands,  until  they  reached  the  crossings  of  the 
little  Wabash,  nine  miles  from  Vincennes,  where  the  bottoms  were 
overflowed  for  the  width  of  three  miles,  to  a  depth  of  from  two  to 
near  five  feet.  There  the  troops  sprang  into  the  water,  which,  in 
some  places,  came  up  to  their  armpits,  and  commenced  wading 
across. 

A  favorite  song  was  sung,  and  the  whole  detachment  joined  in 
the  chorus.  When  they  had  got  to  the  deepest  part,  from  whence 
it  was  intended  to  transport  the  troops  in  two  canoes  which  they 
had  obtained,  one  of  the  men  said  he  felt  a  path  quite  perceptible 
to  the  touch  of  naked  feet ;  and  supposing  it  must  pass  over  the 
highest  ground,  the  march  was  continued  to  a  place  called  the 
Sugar  Camp,  where  they  found  about  half  an  acre  of  land  above 
the  water.  Here  they  rested  a  moment.  Another  expanse  of  water 
was  now  to  be  crossed,  and  what  heightened  the  diflaculty  was  the 
entire  absence  of  wood  or  timber  to  support  the  famishing  and  ex- 
hausted party  in  wading.  The  object,  however,  of  their  toils  was 
now  in  sight.     Clarke  thereupon  addressed  his  troops  in  a  spirited 
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manner,  and  led  the  way  into  the  water  as  before  up  to  his  middle ; 
as  soon  as  the  third  man  had  stepped  of}',  Clarke  ordered  Captain 
Bowman  to  fall  back  with  twenty-five  men,  and  shoot  every  man 
who  refused  to  march;  resolved,  as  he  said,  that  "no  coward 
should  disgrace  this  company  of  brave  men."  The  order  was  re- 
ceived with  a  shout  and  huzza,  and  every  man  followed  his  com- 
mander, clieered  as  they  sometimes  were  by  the  advance  guard 
with  a  purposed  deception  that  the  water  was  growing  shallower, 
and  sometimes  with  the  favorite  cry  of  seamen,  "  land  t  laud ! " 
When  they  reached  the  woods  that  skirted  the  river,  the  water  was 
still  up  to  their  shoulders ;  the  support  of  the  trees  and  floating  logs 
was  found  of  essential  use,  and  aided  them  in  their  perilous 
march.  On  approaching  the  bank  or  high  ground,  so  completely 
were  they  exhausted  that  many  tell  on  their  faces,  leaving  their 
bodies  half  in  the  water,  unable  any  longer  to  continue  their  efforts. 

They  here  found  an  Indian  canoe  with  a  small  amount  of  pro- 
visions, which  proved  of  inestimable  value  to  the  men  in  their 
exhausted  condition — for  such  had  been  their  hardships  and  suffer- 
ings from  hunger  and  exposure  to  water,  that  the  comparative 
mildness  of  the  winter  alone  saved  them  from  perishing. 

On  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  February,  1779,  the  attack  was 
made — the  sharp  crack  of  the  rifle  being  the  first  intimation  Ham- 
ilton had  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  The  riflemen,  securely 
sheltered  in  a  ditch,  poured  in  continuous  volleys  of  balls  into  the 
port-holes  of  the  fort,  and  with  such  unerring  aim  that  every  gim- 
ner  who  presented  himself  was  immediately  killed,  and  the  garri- 
son, panic  stricken,  abandoned  the  guns.  The  next  day  Hamilton 
surrendered  the  fort,  with  valuable  military  stores,  and  its  garrison 
of  seventy -nine  men.  Hamilton  and  his  principal  officers  were 
sent  prisoners  to  Virginia.  The  Executive  Council  consigned  him 
and  his  associates  to  imprisonment  in  irons. ^ 

This  treatment  of  the  Britisli  governor  was  perfectly  proper. 
While  in  command  at  Detroit  he  was  notorious  for  his  cruelty  to- 
ward jirisoners,  and  as  further  inducements  to  the  Indians  to  mur- 
der their  captives,  he  gave  standing  rewards  for  scafps^  hut  offered 
none  for  prisoners.  Hence  the  Indians  were  accustomed  to  com- 
pel thuir  captives  to  carry  their  baggage  into  the  vicinity  of  Detroit ; 
there  they  put  them  to  death,  and  as  they  entered  the  fort  with  the 
scalps  of  their  murdered  victims,  were  welcomed  by  Hamilton  with 
discharges  of  cannon.  He  also  gave  orders  to  the  volunteer  scalp- 
ing parties  of  whites  and  Indians  to  sparse  7ieither  inen^  women^ 
nor  children. 

At  Vincennes,  Col.  Clarke  planned  a  campaign  for  the  capture 
of  Detroit,  but  its  great  distance  and  want  of  sufficient  means 
compelled  him  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  Beside,  the  taking  of 
Hiuiiilton  and  his  principal  oflicers  at  Vincennes  accomplished  the 
main  beiietits  that  would,  in  other  circumstances,  have  arisen  from 
its  capture. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  in  the  Illinois  country,  the 
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Oherokees,  tinder  their  chief,  Draff{(ing  Canoe,  instigated  by  the 
agents  of  Hamilton,  committed  d^redations  upon  the  frontiers 
frfHP  Pennsylvania  to  Georgia.  In  April,  1779,  about  2,000  men, 
under  Col.  Evan  Shelby  and  Col.  John  Montgomery,  reudozvonsed 
near  the  site  of  BoeersviUe,  Tennessee,  invaded  the  conntrpr  of  the 
hostilo  Indians,  and  destroyed  eleven  of  their  towns.  This  event 
for  some  time  gave  peace  to  Tennessee,  and  opened  a  communica- 
tion with  the  settlements  in  Kentucky. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  1778,  the  border  settlements 
on  the  Monongahela  and  the  upper  Ohio,  suffered  but  little  from 
Indian  incursions.  In  Kentucky  their  principal  object  appeared  to 
be  &e  reduction  of  the  fort  at  £K>one8boroueh. 

SUge  of  JSoaneslarough. — On  the  7th  of  Tebruary,  while  at  the 
Lower  Blue  Licks,  on  picking  Hiver,  making  salt  for  the  settle- 
ments, Gapt.  Daniel  Boone  and  twenty-seven  men  were  surprised 
by  a  party  of  over  one  hundred  Indians.  They  were  weU  treated 
by  the  Indians,  and  carried  to  their  towns  on  the  Miami.  At  old 
Chilicothe,  near  the  site  of  2enia,  Ohio,  Boone  was  adopted  as  a 
son  by  a  principal  chief.  About  the  middle  of  June,  Boone  was 
agonized  oy  the  assembling  at  old  Chilicothe  of  450  warriors, 
armed,  painted,  and  equipp^  in  the  most  frightful  manner,  for  an 
expedition  a^mst  Boonesborough.  His  captivity  now  gave  him 
pleasure,  as  it  would  be  the  means  of  his  saving  his  friends  from 
destruction.  Before  sunrise  the  next  morning  he  departed,  as  if  for 
a  hunt,  and  rapidly  making  his  way  toward  Boonesoorongh, 
arrived  there  four  days  aflcr,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles,  during  which  he  had  but  a  single  meal.  Uis 
escape  occasioned  the  Indians  to  delay  their  expedition  for  several 
weeks.  About  the  first  of  August,  with  nineteen  men,  Boone  pro- 
ceeded on  an  expedition  to  surprise  Paint  Creek  town,  on  the 
Scioto,  which  they  found  deserted.  Near  it  they  encountered  and 
had  a  skirmish  with  a  party  of  about  thirty  Indians  on  their  marcli 
toward  Boonesborough  ;  and,  on  the  7th,  discovered  the  trail  of  the 
main  Indian  army,  under  Captain  Duquesne,  within  a  day's  march 
of  their  destination. 

On  the  8th  the  enemy  appeared  in  great  force.  There  were 
nearly  five  hundred  Indian  warriors,  armed  and  painted  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  what  was  still  more  formidable,  they  were  con- 
ducted by  Canadian  officers,  well  skilled  in  the  usages  of  modern 
warfare.  As  soon  as  they  were  arrayed  in  front  of  the  fort  the 
British  colors  were  displayed,  and  an  officer  with  a  flag  was  sent 
to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  with  a  promise  of  quarter  and 
ffood  treatment  in  case  of  compliance,  and  threatening  ^^ths 
haich^ct^'*  in  case  of  a  storm.  Boone  requested  two  days  lor  con- 
sideration, which,  in  defiance  of  all  experience  and  common  sense, 
was  granted.  This  interval,  as  usual,  was  employed  in  prepara- 
tion for  an  obstinate  resistance.  The  cattle  were  brought  into  the 
fort,  tlie  horses  secured,  and  all  things  made  ready  against  the 
commencement  of  hostilities. 
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Boone  then  appeared  at  the  gate  of  the  fortress,  and  commnni- 
cated  to  Captain  Duquesne  the  resolution  of  his  men  to  defend  the 
fort  to  the  last  extremity.  Disappointment  and  chagrin  were 
strongly  painted  upon  the  face  of  the  Canadian  at  his  answer ;  but 
endeavoring  to  disguise  his  feelings,  ho  declared  that  Governor 
Hamilton  had  ordered  him  not  to  injure  the  men  if  it  could  be 
avoided,  and  that  if  nine  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  fort 
would  come  out  and  treat  with  them,  they  would  instantly  depart 
without  farther  hostility. 

The  word  '^  ireat^'^  sounded  so  pleasantly  in  the  ears  of  the  be- 
sieged, that  they  agreed  at  once  to  the  proposal,  and  Boone  him- 
self, attended  by  eight  of  his  men,  went  out  and  mingled  with  the 
savages,  who  crowded  around  them  in  great  numbers  and  with 
countenances  of  deep  anxiety.  The  treaty  then  commenced  and 
was  soon  concluded ;  upon  which  Duquesne  infoimed  Boone  that 
it  was  a  custom  with  the  Indians,  upon  the  conclusion  of  a  treatv 
with  the  whites,  for  two  warriors  to  take  hold  of  the.  hand  of  eacn 
white  man. 

Boone  thought  this  rather  a  singular  custom,  but  there  was  no 
time  to  dispute  about  etiquette,  particularly  as  he  could  not  be 
more  in  their  power  than  he  already  was ;  so  he  signified  his  will- 
ingness to  conform  to  the  Indian  mode  of  cementing  friendship. 
Instantly,  two  warriors  approached  each  white  man  with  the  word 
*'  brother"  upon  their  lips,  but  a  very  different  expression  in  their 
eves,  and  grappling  him  with  violence  attempted  to  bear  him  off. 
They  probably  (unless  totally  infatuated)  expected  such  a  consum- 
mation, and  all  at  the  same  moment  sprang  from  their  enemies  and 
ran  to  the  fort,  under  a  heavy  fire  which  fortunately  only  wounded 
one  man. 

The  attack  instantly  commenced  by  a  heavy  fire  against  the 

Sicketing,  and  was  returned  with  fatal  accuracy  by  the  garrison, 
'he  Indians  quickly  slieltered  themselves,  and  the  action  became 
more  cautious  and  deliberate.  Finding  but  little  effect  from  the  fire 
of  his  men,  Duquesne  next  resorted  to  a  more  formidable  mode  of 
attack.  The  fort  stood  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  within  sixty 
yards  of  the  water.  Commencing  under  the  bank,  where  their 
operations  were  concealed  from  the  garrison,  they  attempted  to 
push  a  mine  into  the  fort.  Their  object,  however,  was  fortunately 
discovered  by  the  quantity  of  fresh  earth  which  they  were  compelled 
to  throw  into  the  river,  and  by  which  the  water  became  muday  for 
some  distance  below,  lioone,  who  had  regained  his  usual  sagacity, 
instantly  cut  a  trench  within  the  fort  in  such  a  manner  as  to  inter- 
sect the  line  of  their  approach,  and  thus  fnistrated  their  design. 

The  enemy  exhaustea  all  the  ordinary  artifices  of  Indian  war- 
fare, but  were  steadily  repulsed  in  every  eflbrt.  Finding  their 
numbers  daily  thinned  by  the  deliberate  but  fatal  fire  of  the  garri- 
son, and  seeing  no  prospect  of  final  success,  they  broke  up  on  the 
ninth  day  of  the  siege,  and  returned  home.  The  loss  of  the  garri- 
son was  two  men  killed  and  four  wounded.     On  the  part  of  the 
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savBffes,  thirty-Beven  were  killed  and  many  wounded,  who,  as 
Qraai,  were  all  carried  off. 

Late  in  the  fall  snoceeding,  Gen.  M'Intosh  marched  from  the 
▼idnity  of  Pittsborgh,  with  one  thousand  men,  on  an  expedition 
against  the  SandnsI^  towns ;  winter  setting  in,  he  relinquished  his 
main  design,  and  erects  Fort  lAurens,  on  the  site  of  Bolivar, 
Ohio.  Having  earrisoned  this  fort  with  one  hundred  and  lifW 
men,  under  Col.  John  Qibson,  he  returned.  Early  in  the  succeed- 
ing vear,  1779,  Fort  Laurens  sustained  a  harassing  siege  of  several 
week's  duration,  the  savages  numbering  over  eight  hundred  war- 
rio]%. 

In  the  ensuing  summer  the  Indians  kept  the  settlements  of  Ken- 
tucky in  a  continual  alarm  by  their  snudl  scalping-parties,  which 
penetrated  the  country  in  every  direction.  To  protect  the  settle- 
ments,  Ool.  Bowman,  in  July,  with  a  body  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  mounted  Kentuckians,  proceeded  on  an  unsuccessful  expedi- 
tion aeainst  old  Chilicothe. 

JRoagera*  Defeat. — The  most  unfortunate  event  of  the  year  was 
Bodgers'  defeat  and  massacre  at  the  mouth  of  the  Licking,  oppo- 
site ttie  site  of  Cincinnati.  Col.  iDavid  Bodgers  and  Capt.  Ben- 
ham,  with  one  hundred  men,  were  in  two  large  keel  boats,  on  their 
way  from  New  Orleans,  with  supplies  of  ammunition  and  provi- 
sions for  the  western  posts.  In  October,  when  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Licking,  a  few  Inaians  were  seen,  and  supposing  himself  to  be 
superior  in  numbers,  Bodgers  landed  to  attack  them,  and  was  led 
into  an  ambuscade  of  400  Indians.  The  whites  fought  with  des- 
peration, but  in  a  furious  onset  with  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife, 
the  commander,  with  about  ninety  of  his  men,  were  soon  dis- 
patched. The  escape  of  Capt.  Benham  was  almost  miraculous. 
A  shot  passed  through  both  legs,  shattering  the  bones.  With 
great  pain  he  dragged  himself  into  the  top  ot  a  fallen  tree,  where 
he  lay  concealed  from  the  search  of  the  Indians  after  the  battle 
was  over.  lie  remained  there  until  the  evening  of  the  next  day, 
when  bein<^  in  danger  of  famishing,  he  shot  a  raccoon  which  he 
perceived  descending  a  tree  near  where  he  lay.  Just  at  that  mo- 
ment he  heard  a  human  cry,  apparently  within  a  few  rods.  Sup- 
posing it  to  be  an  enemy,  he  loaded  his  gun  and  remained  silent. 
A  second,  and  then  a  third  halloo  was  given,  accompanied  by  the 
exclamation,  "  Whoever  you  are,  for  5od's  sake  answer  me  I" 
This  time  Benham  replied,  and  soon  found  the  unknown  to  be  a 
fellow-soldier,  with  both  arms  broken  I  Thus  each  was  enabled  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  the  other.  Benham  could  load,  and  shoot 
game,  while  his  companion  could  kick  it  to  Benham  to  cook.  In 
this  way  they  supported  themselves  for  several  weeks,  until  their 
wounds  healed  sufBciently  to  enable  them  to  move  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Licking  river,  where  they  remained  until  the  27tli  of 
November,  when  a  flatboat  appeared  moving  by  on  the  river. 
They  hailed  the  boat,  but  the  crew  fearing  it  to  be  an  Indian 
decoy,  at  first  refused  to  come  to  their  aid,  but  eventually  were 
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prevailed  upon  to  take  them  on  board.  Both  of  them  recovered, 
benham  served  through  the  Indian  wars  down  to  the  victoiy  of 
Wayne,  and  subsequently  resided  near  Lebanon,  Ohio,  until  his 
death,  about  the  year  1808. 

The  success  of  Cul.  Clarke  in  conquering  tlio  Illinois  country, 
together  with  the  capture  of  the  Britisli  governor,  Hamilton,  tne 
great  instigator  of  Indian  invasion  in  the  spring  of  1779,  revived 
the  spirit  of  emigration  to  the  West.  This  rapid  increase  of  popu- 
lation so  exhausted  the  supplies  of  food  in  the  country,  as  in  the 
succeeding  winter  (HTO-'SO)  to  produce  great  distress  and  alarm. 

ByrcTs  Invasion  of  Kentucky. — In  the  spring  of  1780,  the 
British  commandant  at  Detroit  prepared  for  the  reduction  of  Rud- 
dle's and  Martin's  stations  on  the  Licking  River.  On  the  22d  of 
June,  Col.  Byrd,  of  the  British  service,  appeared  before  Ruddle's 
station  with  six  hundred  Indians  and  Canadians,  and  several  pieces 
of  artillery.  Resistance  was  hopeless  ;  the  fort  gates  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  garrison  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  same  scene 
was  acted  at  Martin's  station.  Then  the  w^hole  force  commenced 
a  precipitate  retreat;  and  many  of  the  women  and  children  loaded 
w4th  plunder  by  the  Indians,  being  unable  to  keep  up,  were  toma- 
hawked and  scalped.  At  this  time  there  were  not  over  three  hun- 
dred fighting  men  north  of  Kentucky  River,  and  these  were  scat- 
tered in  stations  many  miles  apart ;  the  enemy,  therefore,  conld 
easily  have  depopulated  the  country  in  a  w^eek  or  two,  but  for  some 
unknown  reason  failed  to  prosecute  the  campaign  any  further. 

Just  previous  to  the  invasion  by  Byrd,  Col.  George  Rogers 
Clarke  built  Fort  Jefferson  on  the  Mississippi,  in  the  country  of 
the  Chickasaws,  a  few  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  In 
May,  1780,  about  fourteen  hundred  Indians,  with  one  hundred  and 
forty  British  troops  from  Mackinaw,  made  an  unsuccessful  attack 
upon  8t.  Louis,  then  a  town  of  less  than  one  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, and  w-ithin  the  dominions  of  Spain,  that  power  being  then  at 
war  with  England.  After  killing  and  scalping  about  twenty 
persons,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  fields  adjacent,  the  Indians, 
from  some  unknown  reason,  refused  to  co-operate  any  longer  with 
the  British  troops. 

In  the  summer,  eight  hundred  men,  under  Col.  Brodhead, 
assembled  at  Wheeling,  and  marched  against  the  Indian  villages 
in  the  forks  of  the  Muskingum,  on  the  site  of  Coshocton,  Ohio. 
They  destroyed  one  or  two  villages,  and  took  a  number  of  prison- 
ers ;  among  whom  were  sixteen  warriors,  who,  by  decision  of  a 
council  of  war,  were  led  out  and,  in  cool  blood,  tomahawked  and 
scalped.  A  noble  looking  chief  came  into  camp  on  a  mission  of 
peace  the  next  morning,  under  a  promise  of  safety.  While  con- 
versing with  the  commander,  Whetzel,  an  Indian  fighter  came  up 
behind,  and  with  a  blow  of  his  tomahawk,  cleft  open  his  skull. 
On  the  retreat,  the  remaining  prisoners,  except  a  few  women  and 
children  were  massacred. 

On  Clarke's  return  from  Fort  Jefferson,  he  organized  a  force  of 
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ODO  tboosand  men,  and  in  Jnly,  rapidlv  and  secretly  marched  into 
the  Miami  country,  and  deetrOTed  the  riqna  towns  on  Mad  Biver, 
and  Chilicothe  on  the  Little  Miami.  In  the  year  following,  1781, 
the  Chickasaws,  indimant  at  the  erection  of  Fort  Jefferson  upon 
their  soil,  led  on  by  Colbert,  a  half-breed,  besieged  it  with  much 
vigor.  Gen.  Clarke  marched  from  Kaskaskia  with  a  reinforce: 
ment,  and  relieved  the  fort  from  its  perilons  situation.  Shortly 
after,  Clarke  dismantled  the  fort,  and  the  Chickasaws  ceased  their 
hostility. 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  1782,  the  Indians  again  infested  the 
frontiers.  In  March,  twenty-five  Wyandots  invested  EstilPs  sta- 
tion; on  their  retiring,  Capt.  Elstill  pursued  with  precisely  the 
same  number  of  men.  As  they  met  the  opposing  parties  tree'd — 
and  never  was  battle  more  like  single  comoat — each  man  sought 
his  man,  and  fired  only  when  he  saw  his  mark.  The  firing  was 
deliberate,  and  each  cautiouslv  looked  for  his  foe  at  the  peril  of 
his  life.  For  two  hours  this  desperate  contest  was  kept  up,  until 
about  half  of  each  party  were  slain,  when  Lieut.  Miller  and  six 
men  fled;  this  gave  the  Indians  the  ascendancy,  and  the  battle 
was  soon  finished.  Estill,  in  a  deadly  struggle  with  a  powerful 
warrior,  received  the  knife  of  bis  antagonist  in  his  heart;  just 
after,  his  arm  gave  way  at  a  former  fracture,  and  that  instant,  the 
Indian  received  his  death  from  the  unerring  rifle  of  one  of  the 
whites. 

A  melancholy  disaster,  about  the  same  time,  befell  %  body  of 
one  hundred  and  seven  United  States  troops,  under  Captain 
Laherty,  on  their  way  down  the  Ohio  to  Fort  Steuben,  at  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio.  They  were  attacked  by  an  overwhelming  force 
of  Indians,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  and,  although 
making  a  brave  resistance,  were  compelled  to  retreat,  with  the  loss 
of  about  fifty  slain. 

Massacre  of  tlie  Moravian  or  Christian  Indians. — As  early  as 
the  vear  1762,  the  Moravian  missionaries.  Post  and  Ileckewelder, 
estaolished  a  mission  among  the  Indians  on  the  Tuscarawas. 
Before  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  they  had  three 
flourishing  stations  or  villages,  viz :  Shoenbrun,  Gnadenhutten  and 
Salem.  These  were  respectively  about  five  miles  apart,  and  stood 
near  fifty  miles  west  ot  the  site  of  Steubenville,  Ohio.  In  the 
war,  their  position  was  eminently  dangerous.  They  were  midway 
between  the  hostile  towns  on  the  Sandusky  and  the  frontier  settle- 
ments, and  being  on  the  direct  route  of  war  parties  of  either,  were 
compelled  occasionally  to  give  sustenance  and  shelter  to  both 
This  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  contending  races,  although  they 
preserved  a  strict  neutrality,  and  looked  with  horror  upon  the 
shedding  of  blood. 

In  February,  1782,  many  murders  were  committed  upon  the 

Upper  Ohio  and  the  Mononp;ahela  by  the  hostile  Indians.     The 

settlers  believing  that  the  Moravians  were  either  concerned  in 

tliese  murders,  or  had  harbored  those  who  were,  determined  to 
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destroy  their  towns,  the  existence  of  which  they  deemed  dangerous 
to  their  safety.  Accordingly,  in  March,  about  ninety  volunteers 
assembled  under  the  command  of  Colonel  David  Williamson,  in 
the  Mingo  Bottom,  just  below  the  site  of  Stcubenvillc.  Arriving 
in  the  vicinity  of  Gnadenliutten,  they,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th, 
surrounded  and  entered  the  town,  where  they  found  a  large  party 
of  Indians  in  a  field  gathering  corn.  They  informed  the  Indians 
that  they  had  come  on  an  errand  of  peace  and  friendship;  that 
they  were  going  to  take  them  to  Fort  Pitt  for  protection.  The 
unsuspecting  Indians,  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  their  removal, 
delivered  up  their  arms  which  they  used  tor  hunting,  and  com- 
menced preparing  breakfast  for  themselves  and  guests.  An  Indian 
messenger  was  dispatched  to  Salem,  to  apprise  the  brethren  there 
of  the  new  arrangement,  and  both  companies  then  returned  to 
Gnadenhutten.  On  reaching  the  village,  a  number  of  mounted 
militia  started  for  the  Salem  settlement,  but  ere  they  reached  it, 
found  that  the  Moravian  Indians  at  that  place  had  already  letl  their 
cornfields,  by  the  advice  of  tlic  messenger,  and  were  on  the  road 
to  join  their  brethren  at  Gna<lenhutten.  Measures  had  been 
adopted  by  the  militia  to  secure  the  Indians  whom  they  had  first 
decoyed  into  their  power.  They  were  bound,  confined  in  two 
houses,  and  well  guarded.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Indians  from 
Salem  (their  arms  having  been  previously  secured  without  suspicion 
of  any  hostile  intention),  they  were  also  fettered,  and  divided 
between  iixa  two  prison-ljouses — the  males  in  one,  the  females  in 
the  other.  The  number  thus  confined  in  both,  including  men, 
women  and  children,  has  been  estimated  from  ninety  to  ninety-six. 
A  council  was  then  held  to  determine  how  the  Moravian  Indians 
should  be  disposed  of.  This  self-constituted  military  court  em- 
braced both  officers  and  privates.  The  late  Dr.  Dodridge,  in  his 
published  notes  on  Indian  wars,  etc.,  says:  ''Colonel  Williamson 
put  the  question,  whether  the  Moravian  Indians  should  be  taken 
prisoners  to  Fort  Pitt,  or  put  to  deathV^  requesting  those  who 
were  in  favor  of  saving  their  lives  to  step  out  and  form  a  second 
rank.  Only  eighteen  out  of  the  whole  number  stepped  forth  as 
advocates  of  mercy.  In  these  the  feelings  of  humanity  were  not 
extinct.  In  the  majority,  which  was  large,  no  sympathy  was 
manifested.  Tfiey  resolved  to  murder  (for  no  other  word  can  ex- 
press the  act)  the  wliole  of  the  Christian  Indians  in  their  custody. 
Among  these  were  several  who  had  contributed  to  aid  the  mission- 
aries in  the  work  of  conversion  and  civilization — two  of  whom 
emigrated  from  New  Jersey  after  the  death  of  their  spiritual 
pastor,  the  Rev.  David  Brainard.  One  woman,  who  could  speak 
good  English,  knelt  before  the  commander  and  begged  his  protec- 
tion. Her  supplication  was  unavailing.  They  were  ordered  tc 
prepare  for  death;  but  the  warning  had  been  anticipated.  Their 
iirm  belief  in  their  new  creed  was  shown  fortli  in  the  sad  hour  of 
their  tribulation  by  religious  exercises  of  preparation.  The  orisons 
of  these  devoted  people  were  already  ascending  to  the  throne  of  the 
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Ho«t  High !— the  sound  of  the  CbriBtiaD'B  hymn  and  the  OhriBtian'k 
Dimmer  fonod  an  echo  in  the  Bnnronnding  woods,  but  no  responsi?e 
reeling  in  the  bosoms  of  their  execntioners.  With  gun,  ana  spear, 
and  tomahawk,  and  scalping-knife,  the  work  of  death  progressed 
in  these  slanghter-honses.  until  not  a  si^h  or  moan  was  heard  to 
prodaim  the  existence  of  human  life  within — all  save  two — ^two 
Indian  boys  escaped,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  to  be  witnesses  in  after 
times  of  the  savage  cruelty  of  the  white  man  toward  their  unfor> 
tonate  race. 

Of  the  number  thus  omelly  murdered  by  the  backwoodsmen  of 
the  Upper  Ohio,  between  fifty  and  sixty  were  women  and  children — 
some  <ff  them  innocent  babes.  No  resistance  was  made— one  only 
attempted  to  escape.  The  whites  finished  the  traeedv  by  setting 
fire  to  the  town,  including  the  slaughter-houses  with  the  bodies  in 
them,  all  of  which  were  consumed.  A  detachment  was  sent  to  the 
upper  town,  Shoenbrun  ;  but  the  people  having  received  information 
01  what  was  transpiring  below,  had  deserted  it. 

Those  engaged  m  the  campaign  were  generally  men  of  standing 
at  home,  w^en  the  expedition  was  formed,  it  was  given  out  to 
the  public  that  its  sole  object  was  to  remove  the  Moravians  to 
Pittsburgh,  and  by  destroying  the  villages,  deprive  the  hostile 
sav^iges  of  a  shelter.  In  their  towns,  various  articles  plundered 
ftom  the  whites  were  discovered.  One  man  is  said  to  have  found 
the  bloody  clothes  of  his  wife  and  children,  who  bad  rec^tly  been 
murdered.  These  articles  doubtless  had  been  purchasil  of  the 
hostile  Indians.  The  sight  of  these,  it  is  said,  bringing  to  mind 
the  forms  of  murdered  relations,  wrought  them  up  to  an  uncon- 
trollable pitch  of  frenzy,  which  nothing  but  blood  could  satisfy. 

In  the  year  1799,  when  the  remnant  of  the  Moravian  Indians 
were  recalled  by  the  United  States  to  reside  on  the  same  spot,  an  old 
Indian,  in  company  with  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Carr,  walked 
over  the  desolate  scene,  and  showed  to  the  white  man  an  excava- 
tion, which  had  formerly  been  a  cellar,  and  in  which  were  still 
some  mouldering  bones  of  the  victims,  though  seventeen  years  had 

Sassed  since  their  tragic  death — the  tears,  in  tlie  meantime,  falling 
own  the  wrinkled  face  of  this  aged  child  of  the  Tuscarawas. 

Crawford^a  Defeat, — At  the  time  of  the  massacre,  less  than 
half  of  the  Moravian  Indians  were  at  their  towns,  on  the  Tusca- 
rawas, the  remainder  having  been  carried  off  by  the  hostile 
Indians  to  Sandusky,  had  settled  these  in  their  vicinity.  Immedi- 
ately atler  the  return  of  Williamson's  men,  what  may  be  called  a 
second  Moravian  campaign  was  projected ;  the  object  being  first 
to  finish  the  destruction  of  the  Christian  Indians  at  their  new 
establishment  on  the  Sandusky,  and  then  destroy  the  Wyandot 
towns  on  the  same  river.  The  long  continuance  of  the  Indian 
war,  the  many  murders  and  barbarities  committed  upon  the  fron- 
tiers, had  so  wrought  upon  the  inhabitants  as  to  create  an  indis- 
criminate thirst  for  revenge.  Having  had  a  taste  of  blood  and 
plunder  in  their  recent  expedition  without  loss  or  danger  on  their 
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part,  it  was  now  determined  not  to  spare  the  lives  of  any  Indians 
who  might  fall  into  their  hands,  whether  friends  or  foes. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1782,  four  hundred  and  eighty  men,  prin- 
cipally from  the  Upper  Oliio,  assembled  at  the  Old  Mingo  towns, 
near  the  site  of  Steubenville.  At  this  ])laee  they  chose  Colonel 
William  Crawford  commander,  his  competitor  being  Colonel 
Williamson.  Crawford  accepted  the  office  with  great  reluctance. 
Soon  after  his  men  exhibited  such  an  utter  disregard  to  military 
order,  that  he  was  depressed  with  a  presentiment  of  evil. 

Notwithstanding  the  secrecy  and  dispatch  of  the  enterprise,  the 
Indian  spies  discovered  their  rendezvous,  on  the  Mingo  Bottom; 
knew  their  number  and  destination.  They  visited  every  encamp- 
ment on  their  leaving  it,  and  saw  written  on  the  barks  ot  trees  and 
scraps  of  paper,  that  *'  no  quarter  was  to  be  given  to  any  Indian, 
whether  man^  woman  or  ctdld!'^ 

Their  route  was  by  the  *' Williamson  Trail,"  through  the  burnt 
Moravian  towns.  On  the  6th  of  June,  they  arrived  at  the  site  of 
the  Moravian  villages,  on  a  branch  of  tlie  Sandusky.  Here, 
instead  of  meeting  with  Indians  and  plunder,  they  found  nothing 
but  vestiges  of  desolation.  A  few  huts,  surrounded  by  high  grass, 
alone  remained ;  their  intended  victims  having,  some  time  before, 
moved  to  the  Scioto,  some  eighteen  miles  south.  A  council  then 
decided  to  march  on  north  one  day  longer,  and  if  then  no  Indian 
towns  were  reached,  to  retreat.  About  two  o'clock  the  next  day, 
while  oifcheir  march  through  the  Sandusky  plains,  the  advanced 
guard  were  driven  in  by  Indians  concealed  in  great  numl>er8  in  the 
high  grass.  The  action  then  became  general,  and  the  firing  was 
incessant  and  iieavy  until  dark.  In  this  battle  the  whites  had  the 
advantage,  and  lost  but  a  few  men.  The  Indians  were  driven  from 
the  woods,  and  prevented  from  gaining  a  stron^j  position  on  the 
right  flank  by  the  vigilance  and  bravery  of  Major  Leet.  During 
the  night,  both  armies  lay  upon  their  arms  behind  a  line  of  fires  to 

I)revent  surprise.  The  next  day  the  Indians  were  seen  in  large 
)odies  traversing  the  plains,  while  others  were  busy  carrying  off 
their  dead  and  wounded.  At  a  council  of  officers,  Colonel 
Williamson  proposed  marching,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
volunteers,  to  Upper  Sandusky;  but  the  commander  opposed  it, 
stating  that  the  Indians,  whose  numbers  were  hourly  increasing, 
would  attack  and  conquer  their  divided  forces  in  detail.  The 
dead  were  buried,  and  preparations  made  for  a  retreat  after  dark. 
The  Indians  perceiving  their  intention,  about  sunset  attacked  them 
with  great  fury  in  all  directions,  except  that  of  Sandusky.  In  the 
course  of  the  night,  the  army  commenced  their  retreat,  regained 
their  old  trail  by  a  circuitous  route,  and  continued  on  with  but 
slight  annoyance  from  the  enemy.  Unfortunately,  when  the 
retreat  commenced,  a  large  number  erroneously  judging  that  the 
Indians  would  follow  the  main  body,  broke  oflT  into  small  parties, 
and  made  their  way  toward  their  homes,  in  diflerent  directions. 
These  the   Indians  for  days  pursued   in  detachments  with   such 
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ftctiyity,  that  bnt  Y617  few  escaped — some  being  killed  almost 
within  Bight  of  the  Ohio  River. 

Soon  after  the  retreat  began,  Colonel  Crawford  having  misaed 
his  son  and  several  of  his  connections,  halted,  and  nnsnocessfully 
searched  the  line  for  them  as  it  passed  on,  and  then,  owing  to  the 
weariness  of  his  horse,  was  nnable  to  overtake  the  retreating 
army.  Falling  in  company  with  Dr.  Knight  and  others,  d^ey 
k^t  on  until  uie  third  day,  when  they  were  attacked,  and  Craw- 
fonl  and  Knight  captured.  They  were  taken  to  an  Indian  encamp- 
ment in  the  vicinity,  where  thev  found  nine  other  prisoners,  and 
all  the  next  momine  were  conducted  toward  the  Tyemochte,  by 
Pipe  and  Wingenund,  Delaware  chiefs,  except  four  of  them,  who 
were  killed  and  scalped  on  the  way. 

At  a  Delaware  town  on  the  Tyemochte,  a  few  miles  north- 
westerly from  the  site  of  Upper  Sandusky,  preparations  were  made 
for  the  burning  of  Colonel  Crawford.  In  the  vicinity,  the  remain- 
ing five  of  the  nine  prisoners  were  tomahawked  and  scalped  by 
squaws  and  boys.  Crawford's  son  and  son-in-law  were  executed 
at  a  Shawanese  town. 

The  account  of  the  burning  of  Crawford  is  thus  given  by  Dr. 
Knight,  his  companion,  who  subsequentlv  escaped.  When  we 
went  to  the  fire,  the  colonel  was  stripped  naked,  ordered  to  sit 
down  bv  the  fire,  and  then  they  beat  him  with  sticks  and  their 
fists,  presently  after  I  was  treated  in  the  same  manner.  They 
then  tied  a  rope  to  the  foot  of  a  poet  about  fifteen  feet  hi^,  bound 
the  coloncrs  bands  bchmd  his  back,  and  fastened  tlie  rope  to  the 
ligature  between  his  wrists.  The  rope  was  long  enough  for  him 
to  sit  down,  or  walk  round  the  post  once  or  twice,  and  return  the 
same  way.  The  colonel  then  called  to  Girty,  and  asked  if  they 
intended  to  burn  him?  Girtv  answered  yes.  The  colonel  said  he 
would  take  it  all  patiently.  Upon  this,  Captain  Pipe,  a  Delaware 
chief,  made  a  speech  to  the  Indians,  viz:  about  thirty  or  forty  men, 
and  sixty  or  seventy  8qua^^s  and  boys. 

When  the  speech  was  finished,  they  all  yelled  a  hideous  and 
hearty  assent  to  what  had  been  said.  The  Indian  men  then  took 
up  their  guns  and  shot  powder  into  the  colonel's  body,  from  his 
feet  as  far  up  as  his  neck.  I  think  that  not  less  than  seventy  loads 
were  discharged  upon  his  naked  body.  They  then  crowded  about 
him,  and  to  the  best  of  my  observation,  cut  off  his  ears.  When 
the  throng  had  dispersed  a  little,  I  saw  the  blood  running  from 
both  sides  of  his  head  in  consequence  thereof. 

The  fire  was  about  six  or  seven  yards  from  the  post  to  which 
the  colonel  was  tied ;  it  was  made  of  small  hickory  poles,  burnt 
quite  through' in  the  middle,  each  end  of  the  poles  remaining  about 
six  feet  in  length.  Three  or  four  Indians,  by  turns,  would  take  up 
individually  one  of  these  burning  pieces  of  wood,  and  apply  it  to 
his  naked  body,  already  burnt  mack  with  the  powder.  These 
tormentors  presented  themselves  on  every  side  of  him  with  the 
burnini;  fagots  and  poles.     Some  of  the  squaws  took  broad  boards, 
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upon  which  they  would  carry  a  quantity  of  burning  coals  and  hot 
embers,  and  throw  on  him,  so  that,  in  a  short  time,  ne  had  nothing 
but  coals  of  fire  and  hot  ashes  to  walk  upon. 

In  the  midst  of  these  extreme  tortures,  he  citlled  to  Simon  Girty, 
and  begged  of  him  to  shoot  him ;  but  Girty  making  no  answer,  he 
called  to  him  again.  Girty  then,  by  way  of  derision,  told  the 
colonel  he  had  no  gun,  at  the  same  time  turning  about  to  an  Indian 
who  was  behind  him,  laughed  heartily,  and  by  all  his  gestures, 
seemed  delighted  at  the  horrid  scene. 

Girty  then  came  up  to  me,  and  bade  me  prepare  for  death.  He 
said,  however,  1  was  not  to  die  at  that  place,  but  to  be  burnt  at 
the  Shawanese  towns.  He  swore  by  G-d  I  need  not  expect  to 
escape  death,  but  should  suffer  it  in  all  its  extremities. 

Colonel  Crawford,  at  this  period  of  his  sufferings,  besought  the 
Almighty  to  have  mercy  on  his  soul,  spoke  very  low,  and  bore  his 
torments* with  the  most  manly  fortitude.  He  continued  in  all  the 
extremities  of  pain  for  an  hour  and  three-quarters  or  two  hours 
longer,  as  near  as  I  can  judge,  when  at  last,  being  almost  exhausted, 
he  lay  down  on  his  belly;  they  then  scalped  him,  and  repeatedly 
threw  the  scalp  in  my  face,  telling  me,  "that  was  my  great 
captain."  An  old  squaw  (whose  appearance  every  way  answered 
the  ideas  people  entertain  of  the  devil)  got  a  board,  took  a  parcel 
of  coals  and  ashes,  and  laid  them  on  his  back  and  head  atler  ho 
had  been  scalped.  He  then  raised  himself  upon  his  feet,  and 
began  to  walk  round  the  post.  They  next  put  a  burning  stick 
to  him,  as  usual,  but  he  seemed  more  insensible  of  pain  than 
before. 

The  Indian  fellow  who  had  me  in  charge,  now  took  me  away  to 
Captain  Pipe's  house,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  place 
of  the  colonel's  execution.  1  was  bound  all  night  and  thus  pre- 
vented from  seeing  the  last  of  the  horrid  spectacle.  Next  morning 
being  June  12,  the  Indian  untied  me,  painted  me  black,  and  wo  set 
off  for  tlie  Shawanese  town,  which  he  told  me  was  somewhat  less 
than  forty  miles  distant  from  that  place.  We  soon  came  to  tlie 
spot  where  the  colonel  had  been  burnt,  as  it  was  partly  on  our  way; 
I  saw  his  bones  lying  among  the  remains  of  the  fire,  almost  burnt 
to  ashes  ;  I  suppose,  after  he  was  dead,  they  laid  his  body  on  the 
lire.  The  Indian  told  me  that  was  my  big  captain,  and  gave  the 
scalp  halloo. 

Most  of  the  prisoners  taken  in  this  campaign  were  burned  to 
death,  with  cruel  tortures,  in  retaliation  for  the  massacre  of  the 
Moravian  Indians,  who  were  principally  Delawares. 

This  invasion  was  the  last  made  from  the  region  of  the  Upi)er 
Ohio  during  the  war.  But  the  Indians,  encouraged  by  their  suc- 
cess, overran  these  settlements  with  scalping  parties.  In  Septem- 
ber, three  hundred  Indians  for  three  days  unsuccessfully  invested 
the  fort  at  Wheeling.  A  detachment  of  one  hundred  of  these 
made  an  attack  ujxm  Rice's  Fort,  twelve  miles  north.  Although 
defended  by  only  six  men,  they  were  obliged  to  retire  with  loss. 


CRAWFOHD'B    BATTLB-7IBLD. 
"Tha  Urge  trtn  on  the  right  of  tho  engravinf;,  ftod  othsraln  the  vidB- 
Hy,  •ran  to  tlie  prsMDt  dtf ,  iboir  mark*  of  tliB  boUsta." 
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SUge  of  BryanVs  Station. — Shortly  after  tlie  defeat  of  Crew- 
ford  about  six  hundred  Indiana,  under  the  inttuence  of  tbe  British 
at  Detroit,  assembled  at  old  Chilicotlic  to  proceed  on  an  expedition 
intended  lo  exterininato  the  ■'  I^n^  Knife"  from  Kentucky.  On 
tlic  night  of  tlio  14th  of  August,  1783,  thia  body  guthcred  around 
Byrant's  station,  a  fort  on  the  Elkhorn,  about  five  niilea  from 
Lexington. 

The  fort  itself  contained  about  forty  cabins,  placed  in  parallel 
lines,  connected  by  strong  palisades,  and  garrisoned  by  forty  or 
fifty  men.  It  was  a  parallelogram  of  thirty  rods  in  length  by 
twenty  in  breadth,  forming  an  inclosurc  of  nearly  four  acres,  which 
was  protected  by  digging  a  trench  four  or  five  feet  deep,  in  which 
strong  and  heavy  pickets  were  planted  by  ramming  the  earth  well 
down  against  them.  These  were  twelve  feet  out  of  the  ground, 
being  formed  of  hard,  durable  timber,  at  least  a  foot  in  diameter. 
Such  a  wall,  it  must  be  ohvioua,  defied  climbing  or  leaping,  and 
indeed  any  m>,>ans  of  attack,  cannon  excepted.  At  the  angles  were 
small  squares  or  block-liooses,  which  projected  beyond  the  palisades 
and  served  to  impart  additional  strength  at  the  corners,  as  well  as 
permitted  the  besieged  to  poor  a  raking  fire  across  the  advanced 
party  of  the  assailants.  Two  folding  gates  were  in  front  and  rear, 
swinging  on  prodigious  wooden  hinges,  sufficient  for  the  passage 
in  and  out  of  men  or  wagons  in  times  of  security.  These  were  oS  m 
coarse  provided  with  suitable  bars.  J 

Tliia  was  the  slate  of  thin^,  as  respects  the  means  of  dcfunea,  1 
at  Bryant's  station  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  August,  1782, 
while  the  savages  lay  concealed  in  the  thick  weeds  around  it,  which 
in  those  days  grew  so  abundantly  and  tall,  as  would  have  sufficed 
to  conceal  mounted  horsemen.  They  waited  for  daylight,  and  tbe 
opeoing  of  the  gates  for  the  garrison  to' get  water  for  the  day's  eup- 
pty  from  an  adjacent  spring,  oetbre  they  should  commence  the  work 
of  carnage. 

It  seems  that  the  garrison  here  were  rather  taken  off  their  guard. 
Some  of  the  palisade  work  had  not  been  secured  as  permanently 
as  possible,  and  the  original  party  which  built  the  fort  had  beeD 
tempted,  in  the  hurry  of  constructing  and  their  fewness  of  hands, 
to  restrict  its  extent  eo  as  not  to  include  a  spring  of  water  within 
its  limits.  Great  as  were  these  disadvantages,  they  were  on  the 
eve  of  eiposore  to  a  still  greater  one,  for  had  the  attack  been  de- 
layed a  few  hours,  the  garrison  would  have  been  tbund  disabled  by 
sending  off  a  reinforcement  to  a  neighboring  station^Holder's  set- 
tlement— on  an  unfounded  alarm  that  it  was  attacked  by  a  partr 
of  savages.  As  it  was,  no  sooner  had  a  few  of  the  men  made  their 
appearance  outside  of  the  gate  than  they  were  fired  on  and  com- 
pelled to  regain  the  inside. 

According  to  custom  the  Indians  resorted  to  stratagem  for  suc- 
cess. A  detachment  of  one  hundred  warriors  attack^  the  sonUi- 
east  angle  of  the  station,  calculating  to  draw  the  entire  body  of  the 
beaieg^  to  that  quarter  to  repel  the  attack,  and  thus  enable  tbe 
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residne  of  the  assailants,  five  hundred  strong,  who  were  on  tlie 
opposite  side  in  ambash  near  the  spring,  to  take  advantage  of  its 
unprotected  situation,  when  t!ie  whole  force  of  the  defense  should 
be  drawn  off  to  resist  the  assault  at  the  southeast.  Their  purpose, 
however,  was  comprehended  inside,  and  instead  of  returning  the 
fire  at  the  smaller  party,  they  secretly  dispatched  an  express  to 
Lexington  for  assistance,  and  began  to  repair  the  palisades,  and 
otherwise  to  put  themselves  in  the  best  jK)Ssible  posture  of 
defense. 

The  more  experienced  of  the  garrison  felt  satisfied  that  a  power- 
ful party  was  in  ambuscade  near  the  spring,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  supposed  that  the  Indians  would  not  unmask  themselves  until 
the  firing  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  fort  was  returned  with  such 
warmth  us  to  induce  the  belief  that  the  feint  had  succeeded.  Act- 
ing upon  this  impression,  and  yielding  to  the  urgent  necessity  of 
the  case,  they  summoned  all  the  women  without  exception,  and 
explaining  to  them  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed, 
and  the  improbability  that  any  injury  would  be  offered  them  until 
the  firing  had  been  returned  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  fort,  they 
urged  them  to  go  in  a  body  to  the  spring  and  each  to  bring  up  a 
bucket  full  of  water.  Some  of  the  ladies  had  no  relish  for  the  un- 
dertaking, and  asked  why  the  men  could  not  bring  water  as  well 
as  themselves?  observing  that  they  were  not  bullet-proof,  and 
that  the  Indians  made  no  distinction  between  male  and  female 
scalps.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the  women  were  in  the 
habit  of  bringing  water  every  morning  to  the  fort,  and  that  if  the 
Indians  saw  them  engaged  as  usual,  it  would  induce  them  to  believe 
that  their  ambuscade  was  undiscovered,  and  that  they  would  not 
unmask  themselves  for  the  sake  of  firing  upon  a  few  women,  when 
they  hoped,  by  remaining  concealed  a  few  moments  longer,  to  ob- 
tain complete  possession  of  the  fort.  Tliat  if  men  should  go  down 
to  the  spring  the  Indians  would  immediately  suspect  that  some- 
thing was  wrong,  would  despair  of  succeeding  by  ambuscade,  and 
would  instantly  rush  upon  them,  follow  them  into  the  fort,  or  shoot 
them  down  at  the  spring.  The  decision  was  soon  over.  A  few  of 
the  boldest  declared  their  readiness  to  brave  the  danger,  and  the 
younger  and  more  timid  rallying  in  the  rear  of  these  veterans,  they 
all  marched  dovvn  in  a  body  to  the  spring,  within  point  blank  shot 
of  five  hundred  Indian  warriors !  Some  of  the  girls  could  not 
help  betraying  symptoms  of  terror,  but  the  married  women  in  gen- 
eral moved  with  a  steadiness  and  composure  whicli  completely  de- 
ceived the  Indians.  Not  a  shot  was  fired.  The  party  were  per- 
mitted to  fill  their  buckets  one  after  another,  without  interruption, 
and  although  their  steps  became  quicker  and  quicker  on  their 
return,  and  when  near  the  fort,  degenerated  into  a  rather  unmili- 
tary  celerity  attended  with  some  little  crowding  at  the  gate,  yet 
Bot  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  water  was  spilled. 

When  an  ample  supply  of  water  had  l)een  thus  obtained,  and  the 
neglected  defenses  completed,  a  party  of  thirteen  men  sallied  out 
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in  the  direction  in  which  the  aasMilt  had  heen  made.  Thej  were 
fifed  on  by  the  Bavagoe  and  driven  amin  within  the  pali8ade,l)nt 
without  enstaining  any  Iosb  of  life.  Immediately  the  five  hundred 
on  the  opposite  side  rnshed  to  the  assault  of  what  they  deemed  the 
unprotected  side  of  the  fort  without  entertaining  any  doubts  of  their 
suoosss.  A  well  directed  fire,  however,  put  them  promptly  to 
flight.  Some  of  the  more  daring  and  desperate  approached  near 
enough  with  burning  arrows  to  fire  the  houses^  one  or  two  of  whidi 
were  oumed,  but  a  fovorable  wind  drove  the  flames  away  from  the 
mass  of  the  buildings,  and  the  station  escaped  the  danger  threat* 
ened  from  this  source.  A  second  assault  from  the  great  wdy  of  the 
Indians  was  repelled  with  the  same  vigor  and  success  with  the  flrst. 

Disappointed  of  their  object  thus  &r,  the  assailants  retreated  and 
eoncfittled  themselves  under  the  bank  of  the  creek  to  await  and  in- 
tercept the  arrival  of  the  assistance,  which  they  were  well  aware 
was  un  its  way  from  Lexington.  The  express  from  Bryant's  station 
leached  that  town  withoutdifficulty,  but  found  its  male  inhabitants 
liad  left  there  to  aid  in  the  defense  of  Holder's  station,  which  was 
Teported  to  be  attacked.  Following  their  route  he  overtook  them 
at  Boonesborough,  and  sixteen  mounted  men,  with  thirty  on  foot, 
immediately  retraced  their  steps  for  the  relief  of  the  besieged  at 
Xtyant^s.  When  this  reinforcement  approached  the  fort  the  firinff 
liad  entirely  c^ised,  no  enemy  was  visible,  and  the  party  advanced 
in  reckless  confldence  that  it  was  either  a  false  alarm  or  that  the 
Indians  had  abandoned  the  siege.  Their  avenue  to  the  garrison 
was  a  lane  between  two  cornfields,  which  growing  rank  and  thick 
formed  an  cfiectual  hiding-place  to  the  Indians  even  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  yards.  The  line  of  ambush  extended  on  both  sides  nearly 
six  hundred  yards.  Providentially  it  was  in  the  heat  of  midsum- 
mer, and  dry  accordingly,  and  the  approach  of  the  liorsemen  raised 
a  cloud  of  dust  so  thick  as  to  compel  the  enemy  to  fire  at  ran- 
dom, and  the  whites  happily  escaped  without  losing  a  man.  The 
footmen,  on  hearing  the  firing  in  front,  dispersed  amidst  the  corn 
in  hopes  of  reaching  the  garrison  unobserved.  Ilcro  they  were 
intercepted  by  the  savages,  who  threw  themselves  between  them 
and  the  fort,  and  but  for  the  luxuriant  growth  of  corn  they  must 
all  have  been  shot  down.  As  it  was,  two  men  were  killed  and 
four  wounded  of  the  party  on  foot  before  it  succeeded  in  making  its 
way  into  the  fort. 

Thus  reinforced,  the  garrison  felt  assured  of  safety,  while  in  the 
same  measure  the  assailing  party  began  to  despair  of  success. 

One  expedient  remained,  which  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  intimidating  the  brave  spirits  who  were  gathered  for  the  defense 
of  their  wives  and  little  ones.  As  the  shades  of  evening  approached, 
Qirty,  who  commanded  the  party,  addressed  the  inmates  of  the 
fort.  Mounting  a  stnmp  from  which  he  could  be  distinctly  heard, 
with  a  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  place,  he  assured  the  gar- 
rison that  a  reinforcement  with  cannon* would  arrive  that  night; 
that  the  station  must  fall ;  that  he  could  assure  them  of  protection 
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if  they  surrendered,  but  could  not  restrain  the  Indians  if  they  car- 
ried the  fort  by  storm  ;  adding,  he  supposed  they  knew  wlio  it  was 
that  thus  addressed  them.  A  young  man,  named  Beynolds,  fear- 
ing the  elFect  which  the  threat  ot  cannon  might  have  on  the  minds 
of  the  defending  party  with  the  fate  of  Martin's  and  Huddle's  sta- 
tions fresh  in  their  memories,  left  no  opportunity  for  conference  by 
replying  instantly,  that  he  knew  him  well  and  held  him  in  such 
contempt  that  he  had  called  a  good-for-nothing  dog  he  had  by  the 
name  of  Simon  Girty.  "Know  you?"  added  he,  "we  all  know 
you  for  a  renegade,  cowardly  villain,  that  delights  in  murdering 
women  and  children  !  Wait  until  morning  and  you  will  find  on 
what  side  the  reinforcements  are.  We  expect  to  leave  not  one  of 
your  cowardly  souls  alive,  and  if  you  are  caught,  our  women  shall 
whip  you  to  death  with  hickory  switches.  Clear  out,  you  cut- 
throat villain."    Some  of  the  Kentuckians  shouted  out,  "  Shoot  th'* 

d d  rascal  I  "  and  Girty  was  glad  to  retreat  out  of  the  range  of 

their  rifles,  lest  some  one  of  the  garrison  might  be  tempted  to  adopt 
the  advice. 

The  night  passed  away  in  uninterrupted  tranquillity,  and  at  day- 
light in  the  morning  the  Indian  camp  was  found  deserted.  Fires 
were  still  burning  brightly  and  several  pieces  of  meat  were  left 
upon  their  roasting-sticks,  from  which  it  was  inferred  that  they  had 
retreated  just  before  daybreak. 

Battle  of  the  Blue  Licks, — Early  in  the  day  reinforcements 
began  to  drop  in,  and  by  noon  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  men 
were  assembled  at  Bryant's  station,  among  whom  were  Cols.  Boone. 
Todd,  and  Trigg;  and  Majors  Ilarland,  McBride,  M 'Gary,  and 
Levy  Todd ;  and  Captains  Bulzer  and  Gordon  ;  of  the  last  six 
named,  except  Todd  and  M'Gary,  all  fell  in  the  subsequent  battle. 
A  tumultuous  conversation  ensued,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
to  pursue  the  enemy  forthwith,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  three 
to  one  in  numbers.  The  Indians,  contrary  to  their  usual  custom,  left 
a  broad  and  obvious  trail,  and  manifested  a  willingness  to  be  pur- 
sued. Notwithstanding,  such  was  the  impetuosity  of  the  Kentuc- 
kians that  they  overlooked  these  considerations,  and  hastened  on 
with  fatal  resolution,  most  of  them  being  mounted. 

Ttie  next  day  about  noon  they  came,  for  the  tii-st  time,  in  view 
of  the  enemy  at  the  Lower  Blue  Licks.  A  number  of  Indians 
were  seen  ascending  the  rocky  ridge  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Licking.  They  halted  upon  the  appearance  of  the  Kentuckians, 
gazed  at  them  a  few  moments,  and  then  calmly  and  leisurely  disap- 
peared over  the  top  of  the  hill.  An  immediate  halt  ensued.  A 
dozen  or  twenty  officers  met  in  front  of  the  ranks,  and  entered  into 
consultation.  The  wild  and  lonely  aspect  of  the  country  around 
them,  their  distance  from  any  point  of  support,  with  the  certainty 
of  their  being  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  enemy,  seems  to  have 
inspired  a  portion  of  seriousness  bordering  upon  awe.  All  eyes 
were  now  turned  upon  Boone,  and  Col.  Todd  asked  his  opinion  as 
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to  what  Bhonld  be  done.  The  yetenm  woodflman,  with  his  ntaal 
noDioved  grayitj,  replied : 

That  their  Bitoation  was  critical  and  delicate;  that  the  force 
oppoeed  to  them  was  undoabtedly  nnmeroiis  and  ready  for  battle, 
as  plight  readily  be  seen  from  the  leisarely  retreat  of  the  few 
Indians  who  had  appeared  on  the  crest  of  the  hill ;  that  ho  was 
well  aoqindnted  with  the  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Lick, 
and  was  apprehensive  that  an  ambuscade  was  formed  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  in  advance  where  two  ravines,  one  upon  each  side 
of  the  ridge,  ran  in  such  a  manner  that  a  concealed  enemy  might 
Msail  them  at  once  both  in  front  and  flank  before  they  were 
apprised  of  the  danger. 

It  woold  be  proper,  therefore,  to  do  one  of  two  things.  Either 
to  await  the  arrival  of  Logan,  who  was  now  undoubtedly  on  his 
march  to  join  them  with  a  strong  force  from  Lincoln,  or,  if  it  was 
determined  to  attack  them  without  delay,  that  one  half  of  thdr 
number  shonld  march  up  the  river,  which  there  bends  in  an  ellip- 
tical form,  cross  at  the  rapids  and  iall  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy 
while  the  other  division  attacked  in  fit>nt.  At  any  rate,  he  strongly 
urged  the  necessity  of  reconnoitering  the  ground  carefully  before 
the  main  body  crossed  the  river. 

Boone  was  heard  in  silence  and  with  deep  attention.  Some 
wished  to  adopt  the  first  plan,  others  preferred  the  second,  and  the 
discussion  threatened  to  be  drawn  out  to  some  length,  when  the 
boiling  ardor  of  M'Gary,  who  could  never  endure  the  presence  of 
an  enemy  without  instant  battle,  stimulated  liim  to  an  act  which 
had  nearly  proved  destructive  to  his  country.  He  suddenly  inter- 
rupted the  consultation  with  a  loud  whoop  resembling  the  war-cry 
of  the  Indians,  spurred  his  horse  into  ttio  stream,  waved  his  hat 
over  his  head,  and  shouted  aloud :  ^^  Let  all  who  are  not  cowards 
follow  me ! "  The  words  and  the  action  together  produced  an  elec- 
trical effect.  The  mounted  men  dashed  tumultuously  into  the 
river,  each  striving  to  bo  foremost.  The  footmen  were  mingled 
with  them  in  one  rolling  and  irregular  mass. 

No  order  was  given,  and  none  observed.  They  struggled  through 
a  deep  ford  as  well  as  they  could,  M'Gary  still  leading  the  van, 
closely  followed  by  Majors  Harland  and  McBride.  With  the 
same  rapidity  they  ascended  the  ridge,  which,  by  the  trampling  of 
Buffalo  foragers,  had  been  stripped  bare  of  all  vegetation,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  dwarfish  cedars,  and  which  was  rendered 
Btill  more  desolate  in  appearance,  by  the  multitude  of  rocks, 
blackened  by  the  sun,  which  was  spread  over  its  surface. 

Suddenly  the  van  halted.  They  had  reached  the  spot  mentioned 
by  Boone,  where  the  two  ravines  head,  on  each  side  of  the  ridge. 
Here  a  body  of  Indians  presented  themselves,  and  attacked  the 
van.  M'Gary 's  party  instantly  returned  the  fire,  but  under  great 
disadvantage.  They  were  upon  a  bare  and  open  ridge ;  the  In- 
dians in  a  bushy  ravine.  The  center  and  rear,  ienorant  of  the 
ground,  hurried  up  to  the  assistance  of  the  van,  but  were  soon 
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stopped  by  a  terrible  fire  from  the  ravine,  which  flanked  them. 
They  found  themselves  inclosed  as  if  in  the  wings  of  a  net,  desti- 
tute of  proper  shelter,  while  the  enemy  were,  in  a  great  measure, 
covered  from  their  fire.  Still,  however,  they  maintained  their 
gronnd.  The  action  became  warm  and  bloody.  The  parties  grad* 
ually  closed,  the  Indians  emerged  from  the  ravine,  and  the  fire 
became  mutually  destructive.  The  oflScers  sufiered  dreadfully. 
Todd  and  Trigg,  in  the  rear ;  Harland,  M'Bride  and  young  Boone, 
in  front,  were  alreadv  killed. 

The  Indians  gradually  extended  their  line,  to  turn  the  right  of 
the  Kcntuckians,  and  cut  off  their  retreat.  This  was  quickly  per- 
ceived by  the  weight  of  the  fire  from  that  quarter,  and  the  rear  in- 
stantly fell  back  in  disorder,  and  attempted  to  rush  through  their 
only  opening  to  the  river.  The  motion  quickly  communicated 
itself  to  the  van,  and  a  hurried  retreat  became  general.  The  In- 
dians instantly  sprung  forward  in  pursuit,  and  falling  upon  them 
with  their  tomahawks,  made  a  cruel  slaughter.  From  the  battle- 
ground to  the  river,  the  spectacle  was  terrible.  The  horsemen 
generally  escaped,  but  the  foot,  particularly  the  van,  which  had 
advanced  farthest  within  the  wings  of  the  net,  were  almost  totally 
destroyed.  Col.  Boone,  after  witnessing  the  death  of  his  son  and 
many  of  his  dearest  friends,  found  himself  almost  entirely  sur- 
rounded at  the  very  commencement  of  the  retreat. 

Several  hundred  Indians  were  between  him  and  the  ford,  to 
which  the  great  mass  of  the  fugitives  were  bending  their  flight,  and 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  savages  was  principally  airected. 
Being  intimately  acquainted  with  the  ground,  he,  together  with  a 
few  friends,  dashed  into  the  ravine  which  the  Indians  had  occu- 
pied, but  which  most  of  them  had  now  left  to  join  in  the  pursuit. 
After  sustaining  one  or  two  heavy  fires,  and  Wftling  one  or  two 
small  parties,  who  pursued  him  for  a  short  distance,  he  crossed  the 
river  below  the  ford,  by  swimming,  and  entering  the  wood  at  a 
point  where  there  was  no  pursuit,  returned  by  a  circuitous  route  to 
Bryant's  station.  In  the  meantime,  the  great  mass  of  the  victors 
and  vanquished  crowded  the  bank  of  the  ford. 

The  slaughter  was  great  in  the  river.  The  ford  was  crowded 
with  hoi-scinen  and  foot  and  Indians,  all  mingled  together.  Some 
were  compelled  to  seek  a  passage  above  by  swimming ;  some,  who 
could  not  swim,  were  overtaken  and  killed  at  the  edge  of  the  water. 
A  man  by  the  name  of  Netherland,  who  had  formerly  been 
strongly  suspected  of  cowardice,  here  displayed  a  coolness  and 
presence  of  inind,  equally  noble  and  unexpected. 

Beinir  the  first  in  gaining  the  opposite  bank,  he  then  instantly 
checked  his  horse,  and  in  aloud  voice,  called  upon  his  companions 
to  halt,  fire  upon  the  Indians,  and  save  those  who  were  still  in  the 
stream.  The  party  instantly  obeyed  ;  and  facing  about,  poured  a 
close  and  fatal  discharge  of  rifles  upon  the  foremost  of  the  pur- 
suers. The  enemv  instantly  fell  back  from  the  opposite  bank,  and 
gave  time  for  the  harassed  and  miserable  footmen  to  cross  in  safety. 
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The  chock,  however,  was  bnt  momentary.  iDciiana  wltc  seen 
crossing  in  great  numbers  above  imd  bolow,  and  t!ie  fliglit  tigain 
became  general.  Most  of  tho  foot  left  the  great  buSiilo  track,  and 
plBBgil^  iBto  the  thiekfltt,  escaped  by  a  drcsltou  ronte  to  Bky- 
ant^c  station. 

Bqt  litHsloai  was  soitained  after  croNing  the  river,  aHboaj|i 
d»  pon^  wm  nrged  keenly  for  twenty  miles.    FnKQ  the  htSt-. 

rod  to  the  ^xAi  the  loee  wa«  very  heavy;  and  at  that  ttige^ 
retreat,  there  oeearred  a  rare  aod  ■trikiag  iuetaDce  of  mwg^h 
nfaal^,irlitoh  It  wosld  be  criminal  to  omit  The  reader  could  net 
have  nugotteo  yonng  B^oolda,  who  re{di«d  with  anch  rongfa  bat 
nady  basKv  to  ^  pentpom  sommoos  of  Girty,  at  the  eic^  ct 
Bqmat^  Mation.  'Rua  ]WW>g  man  after  bearing  bis  share  in  tbe 
aeooB  widi  distii^aiimd  gdlaotiy,'  was  galloping  wiA  sereril. 
otbw'horsranRi  in  wder  to  leaofa  tbe  ferd.  The  giMt  body  of  fa- 
cftiTCs  bad  preoeded  tbem,  and  their  aitoation  was  in  the  bigbeat 
aenee  critical  and  daagennia. 

AboBt  halfway  bet««ea  the  bi^cfjronnd  and  the  rirerj  tba 
part^  otertook'Ciapt.  Patterson,  on  too^  exbansted  by  the  rapidj^ 
of 'me  flight,  and  in  eonaeqaenee  of  fi»mer  womidi  reoelTed  flvtti 
the- Indiana,  so  infirm  aa  to  be  nnable  to  keep  op  with  the  totta 
bo(ty<iftbeineaoDfoot.  Tbelndianawetecloeebehiadhim.aid'hfl 
fcte  seemed  lEievitaUe.  Beynolds,  npon  comitig  np  with  this  towva 
ofllo^,  instaotlytproDg  from  bis  hoiee,  tiivd  Patterson  to  mount  iatb 
the  saddle,  and  continued  his  own  flight  on  foot.  Being  remark- 
ably active  and  vigorous,  ho  contrivS  to  elude  his  pursuers,  and 
tDmioe  off  from  the  main  road,  plunged  into  the  river  near  the 
spot  where  Boone  had  crossed,  and  swam  in  safety  to  the  opposite 
side.  Unfortunately,  he  wore  a  pair  of  buckskin  breeches,  wliich 
had  become  so  heavy  and  full  of  water  as  to  prevent  his  exerting 
himself  with  his  usual  activity,  and  while  sitting  down  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pulling  tbem  off,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  party  of  Indians, 
and  made  prisoner. 

A  prisoner  is  rarely  put  to  death  by  the  Indians,  unless  wounded 
or  inhrm,  until  they  return  to  their  own  country ;  and  then  his  late 
is  decid^l  in  solemn  council.  Young  Reynolds,  therefore,  was 
treated  kindly,  and  compelled  to  accompany  his  captors  in  the  pur- 
suit. A  small  party  of  £entuckiane  soon  attracted  their  attention ; 
and  he  was  left  in  charge  of  three  Indians,  who,  eager  in  pursuit, 
io  turn  committed  him  to  the  charge  of  one  of  their  number,  while 
they  followed  their  companions.  Beynolds  and  his  guard  jogged 
along  very  leisurely ;  the  former  totally  unarmed ;  the  latter,  with 
a  tomahawk  and  rifle  in  hie  hands.  At  length  the  Indian  stopped 
to  tie  his  moccasin,  when  Reynolds  instantly  sprung  upon  nim, 
knocked  him  down  with  his  tist,  and  quickly  disappeared  in  the 
thicket  which  surrounded  them.  For  this  act  of  generosity,  Capt. 
Patterson  afterward  made  him  a  present  of  two  hnndred  acres  of 
fitst-rate  land. 

The  melancholy   intelligence  rapidly  spread  throughout  the 
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country,  and  the  whole  land  was  covered  with  mourning,  for  it 
was  the  greatest  loss  that  Kentucky  had  ever  experienced  in  Indian 
warfare.  Sixty  Kentuckians  were  slain  and  a  number  taken  pris- 
oners. The  loss  of  the  Indians  while  the  battle  lasted,  was  also 
considerable,  though  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  whites. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  battle  Colonel  Logan  arrived  at  Bryant's 
station  with  four  hundred  and  fifty  men.  P  earful  of  some  disaster, 
he  marched  on  with  the  utmost  diligence,  and  soon  met  the  fore- 
most of  the  fugitives.  Learning  from  them  the  said  tidings,  he 
continued  on,  hoping  to  come  up  with  the  enemy  at  the  field  of 
battle,  which  he  reached  on  the  second  day.  The  enemy  were 
gone,  but  the  body  of  the  Kentuckians  still  lay  unburied  on  the 
spot  where  they  had  fallen.  Immense  flocks  of  buzzards  were 
soaring  over  the  battleground,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead  had  be- 
come so  much  swollen  and  disfigured  that  it  was  impossible  to 
recognize  the  features  of  the  most  particular  friends.  Many  corpses 
were  floating  near  the  shore  of  the  northern  bank,  already  putrid 
from  the  action  of  the  sun,  and  partially  eaten  by  fishes.  The 
whole  were  carefully  collected  by  Colonel  Logan,  and  interred  as 
decently  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  would  permit. 

As  soon  as  intelligence  of  this  disastrous  battle  reached  Colonel 
George  Rogers  Clarke,  who  then  resided  at  Louisville,  he  set  on 
foot  an  expedition  against  the  Shawanese.  In  the  latter  part  of 
September,  one  thousand  Kentuckians  rendezvoused  at  the  month 
of  the  Licking,  and  marching  northward  a  distance  of  near  one 
hundred  miles,  destroyed  the  Indian  towns  near  the  site  of  Piqua, 
Ohio.  From  that  time  forward  the  Indians  never  again  as  a  body 
invaded  the  country  south  of  the  Ohio,  and  a  few  months  later 
hostilities  ceased  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 


THE  HARD  WINTER  OF  1780. 


The  winter  of  1779--'80,  was  a  marked  era  in  the  history  of  the 
West.  It  proved  to  be  uncommonly  severe,  insomuch  that  it  was 
distinguished  as  the  Hard  Winter.  The  rivers,  creeks,  and 
branches  were  covered  with  ice  of  great  thickness,  where  the  water 
was  suflScient;  while  the  latter  were  generally  converted  into  solid 
crystal.  The  snow,  by  repeated  falls,  increased  to  an  unusual 
depth,  and  continued  for  an  extraordinary  length  of  time :  so  that 
men  and  beasts  could,  with  much  difficulty,  travel ;  and  suffered 
greatly  in  obtaining  food,  or  died  of  want  and  the  cold  combined. 

Many  families  traveling  to  Kentucky  in  this  season,  were  over- 
taken in  the  wilderness,  and  their  progress  arrested  by  the  severity 
of  the  weather.  Compelled  to  encamp  and  abide  the  storm,  the 
pains  of  both  hunger  and  frost  were  inflicted  on  them  in  many 
instances  in  a  most  excruciating  degree.  For  when  their  traveling 
stock  of  provisions  was  exhausted,  as  was  soon  the  case  with  many, 
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and  some  of  these  without  &  htiiiter  or  live  stouk ;  they  were  left 
withont  resource,  bnt  in  begging  at  otlitr  camps.  And  even  where 
there  were  banters,  they  found  it  extremelj'  difficult  to  truverae  the 
hills  for  game,  or  to  find  it  when  songht ;  wliile  in  a  aliort  time  the 
poor  beasts,  oppressed  by  cold  and  want  of  food,  soon  became  lean 
and  even  unfit  for  use,  or  iiuwbolesoine  if  eaten.  Such  also 
became  the  case  with  the  tamo  cattle  of  the  emigrants — many  of 
tbem  died  for  want  of  nourishment,  or  were  drowned  by  Hoods,  aa 
they  happened  to  be  on  the  hills  where  thero  was  no  cane,  or  on 
the  bottoms  which  overflowed  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice.  And 
it  is  a  fact,  that  part  of  those  dead  carcaasce  became  the  sole  food 
of  some  of  the  unfortunate  and  helpless  travelers.  Their  arrival 
in  Kentucky,  when  effected,  offered  them  a  sapply  of  wholesome 
meat,  bat  corn  was  scarce,  and  bread,  at  first  obtained  with  diffi- 
culty, soon  disappeared  and  could  not  bo  procured. 

The  very  great  number  who  had  movM  into  the  country  from 
the  interior  in  the  year  1779,  compared  with  the  crop  of  that  year, 
had  nearly  exhausted  all  that  kind  of  supply  before  the  end  of  the 
winter,  and  long  before  the  next  crop  was  even  in  the  roasting  ear 
state,  in  which  it  was  eaten  as  a  substitute  for  bread,  there  being 
of  that  article  none  to  be  had  until  the  new  crop  became  hard. 
And  while  the  corn  was  growing  to  maturity  for  use,  wild  meat, 
the  game  of  the  forest,  was  the  only  solid  food  of  the  multitude  ; 
and  this,  without  brewl,  with  milk  and  butter,  was  the  daily  diet 
of  men,  women,  and  children  for  some  months.  Delicate  or  robust, 
well  OF  ill,  rich  or  poor,  black  or  white,  one  common  faro  supplied, 
and  the  same  common  fate  attended  all.  The  advance  of  the  ver- 
nal aeaaon  brought  out  the  Indians  as  usual ;  and  danger  of  life 
and  limb  was  added,  to  whatever  else  was  disagreeable  or  embar- 
rassing in  the  condition  of  the  people. 


DANIEL  BOONE,  THE  HONEER  OP  KENTUCKY. 

The  celebrated  Daniel  Boone  was  born  in  Bucks  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  February,  1735 — three  years  after  the  birth  of  Washing- 
ton. When  Daniel  was  a  small  boy,  his  tJamily  removed  to  the  vicinity 
(^Beading,  in  Berks  county.  This  was  then  on  the  frontiers,  and  it 
was  hero  that  he  received  those  impressions  of  character  that  were 
so  strikingly  displayed  in  his  subsequent  life.  From  childhood  he 
delighted  to  range  the  woods,  watch  the  wild  animals,  and  con- 
template tlie  beauties  of  nature.  He  early  showed  a  passion  for 
hnntiog.  No  Indian  could  aim  his  rifle,  find  his  way  through  the 
pathless  forest,  or  search  out  the  retreat  of  game  more  i-eadily  than 
Boone.  When  lie  was  about  eighteen  years  old  his  family  made  a 
second  removal  to  the  Yadkin,  a  mountain  stream  in  the  north- 
western part  of  North  Carolina.  There  he  married  and  followed 
the  joint  occupation  of  farmer  and  hunter.  Accustomed,  when 
Lnntmg,  to  be  muth  alone,  he  acquired  the  habit  of  contemplation 
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and  of  self-possession.  His  mind  was  not  of  the  most  ardent 
nature ;  nor  does  he  ever  seem  to  have  sought  knowledge  through 
the  medium  of  books. 

It  was  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1769,  that  Boone,  then  the  father  of  a 
family,  made  a  temporary  resignation  of  his  domestic  happiness  to 
wander  throu«;h  the  rough  and  savage  wilderness,  bordering  on  the 
Cumberland  Mountains,  in  quest  of  the  far-famed,  but  little  known, 
country  of  Kentucky.  In  this  tour  he  was  accompanied  by  John 
Fiuley,  John  Stewart,  Joseph  Ilolden,  William  Coole,  and  James 
Monay.  On  tlie  7th  of  Juno  following,  after  a  journey  of  five 
hundred  miles,  and  nearly  half  of  it  destitute  of  a  path,  they 
arrived  on  lied  River,  where  Finley  had  formerly  been  as  an 
Indian  trader.  Here  the  party  determined  to  take  repose  after 
their  fatigue,  and  made  themselves  a  shelter  of  bark  to  cover  their 
heads  from  tlie  showers  of  the  day  and  the  cold  dews  of  night.  It 
was  in  an  excursion  from  this  camp  that  Daniel  Boone  first  saw 
with  wonder  the  beauties,  and  inhaled  with  delight  the  odors  of  a 
Kentucky  summer,  on  the  plains  of  Licking,  Elkhorn,  etc.  It  was 
also  in  one  of  his  penegriuatious  from  a  second  camp  that  Boone 
and  Stewart,  rising  the  top  of  a  hill,  encountered  a  band  of  savages. 
They  made  prisoners  of  both,  and  plundered  them  of  what  supplies 
they  had.  Seven  days  were  they  detained,  compelled  to  march  by 
day,  and  closely  watched  by  night;  when,  as  a  consequence  of  their 
well  dissembled  contentment,  the  Indians  resigned  themselves  to 
sleep  w^ithout  a  guard  on  their  captives,  and  they  made  their 
escape.  Boone  and  his  companion,  once  more  at  large,  returned 
to  tlieir  former  camp,  which  had  been  plundered  and  was  deserted 
by  the  rest  of  the  company,  who,  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  the 
enemy,  had  fled  home  to  North  Carolina.  About  this  time,  Squire 
Boone,  the  brother  of  Daniel,  following  from  Carolina,  came  up 
with  him  and  furnished  a  few  necessaries,  especially  some  powder 
and  lead,  indispensable  to  their  existence. 

Soon  after  this  period  John  Stewart  was  killed  by  the  Indians, 
and  the  two  Boones  remained  the  only  white  men  in  the  forests  of 
Kentucky.  They  continued,  during  the  succeeding  winter,  the  only 
tenants  of  a  cabin,  which  they,  with  tomahawks,  erected  of  poles 
and  bark  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  inclemency  of  the  season. 

The  death  of  John  Stewart,  being  the  first  perpetrated  by  the 
Indians  on  the  white  adventurers  in  Kentucky,  deserves  to  be  par- 
ticularly commemorated.  Upon  this  subject  a  few  facts  only  have 
been  preserved  by  tradition.  It  was  in  17G9,  alter  Squire  Boone 
had  joined  his  brother  and  Stewart  who  had  recently  been  prisoners 
with  the  Indians,  that  the  Indians  becoming  more  hostile  had  re- 
course to  death,  instead  of  bondage,  as  the  surer  method  of  getting 
rid  of  their  new  rivals  in  the  art  of  hunting.  As  Boone  and  his 
companions  were  travei-sing  the  forest,  just  disrobed  of  its  folia^, 
they  were  suddenly  met  on  the  side  of  a  cane-brake,  and  immedi- 
ately fired  on  by  a  superior  party  of  Indians.  John  Stewart  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound  and  fell   while  his  comrades,  incapable  of 


BOONK'S  IIBST  VIEW  OF  KKNTUCKT. 
"  Hon  Tiom  the  top  of  an  eminenco,  Boono  imd  his  compk- 
dIohi  flnt  baMd  a  distant  view  of  the  boantifnl  lunds  of  Ken- 
took;.  Tba  plain*  and  fomli  abounded  with  wild  bea«ta  of 
tnij  kind;  deer  and  elk  wete  oommon;  the  baffulo  ware  uea 
In  berda,  and  the  plain*  ooTered  with  the  rioheet  Tflrdare." 


"  Fair  we*  Um  aoane  that  laj 
Befot*  the  littl*  band, 
Which  panied  npon  Its  tolbom*  «af , 
To  viewthi*  new-lbnnd  land. 

Held,  itreun  and  *al1ej*pi«ad, 

Fat  •»  the  e^a  oonld  gaia, 
With  ■nramar'a  beant;  o'er  llain  iliad, 

And  annllght'l  brigbleat  njt. 


Flowsca  of  the  falreat  djee, 
Ttm*  dotbed  in  richeat  green; 

And  brightl;  amiled  tbe  deep  bine  ektei 
O'er  tM*  enohantlDg  aaane. 

Saoh  wai  Kentnoky  then. 

With  wild  InxnriBDca  bleat; 
Where  DO  Invading  hand  had  been, 

The  Qardan  of  the  Weat," 
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aaatBtiDg  him^  immediately  fled.  Ao  Indian  nuhed  upon  tlie  fiiUen 
▼ictioif  arid  winding  one  band  in  the  hair  on  the  crown  of  his  head, 
with  a  large  knife  in  the  other  liand  took  off  the  8calp,  wliich  left 
bare  bis  skall. 

In  Majj  1770,  Bqnire  Boone  returned  to  North  Chirolina,  leaving; 
Daniel,  without  bread  or  Bait  or  even  a  do^,  to  keep  his  camp. 

Never  was  a  man  in  greater  need  of  fortitude  to  sustain  his  re- 
flections, nor  were  ever  reflections  more  natural,  or  without  crime, 
more  poignant  than  those  of  Boone.  He  cast  his  eves  towaid  tfae 
residence  of  a  fiunily  always  dear  to  him — be  felt  the  pang  which 
absence  gave— he  heaved  Uie  sigh  which  affection  prompted— his 
mind  was  beset  with  apprehensions  of  various  dangers— despond- 
ence stood  readv  to  seize  on  his  soul ;  when,  grasping  his  gun  and 
turning  from  the  place,  he  reflected  as  he  proceeded,  tliat  Provi- 
dence nad  never  yet  forsaken  him ;  nor,  thought'  he,  will  I  ever 
donbt  its  superintending  beneficence.  No  man  have  I  injured, 
why  should  I  fear  injury  from  any  I  I  shall  again  see  my  family, 
for  whom. I  ain  now  seeking  a  future  home,  and  happiness,  the  joy 
of  the  me^ng,  will  repay  me  for  all  this  pain.  By  this  time  he 
had  advanced  some  distance  into  the  extended  wood,  and  progress- 
ing, gained  an  eminence,  whence,  looking  around  with  astonidi- 
ment,  on  the  one  hand  he  beheld  the  ample  plain  and  beauteous 
fieifls ;  on  the  other  the  Biver  Ohio,  which  rolled  in  silent  dignity, 
marking  the  northwestern  boundary  of  Kentucky  with  equal  pre- 
cision and  grandeur.  The  chirping  of  the  birds  solaced  his  cares 
with  music ;  the  numerous  deer  and  buffalo,  which  passed  him  in 
review,  gave  dumb  assurance  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  plenty — 
and  cheerfulness  once  more  possessed  bis  mind. 

Thus  in  a  second  paradise  was  a  second  Adam — if  the  figure  is 
not  too  strong — ^giving  names  to  springs,  rivers,  and  places  before 
unknown  to  civilized  white  men. 

Squire  Boone  returned  in  the  month  of  July,  and  the  brothers 
met  at  the  old  camp,  as  it  had  been  concerted  between  them.  The 
two,  in  this  year,  traversed  the  country  to  the  Cumberland  River, 
and  in  1771,  returned  to  their  families,  determined  to  remove  them 
to  Kentucky.     But  this  was  not  immediately  practicable. 

About  the  month  of  September,  1773,  Daniel  Boone  sold  his 
farm  on  the  Yadkin,  bade  farewell  to  his  less  adventurous  neigh- 
bors, and  commenced  his  removal  to  Kentucky  with  his  own  and 
five  other  families.  In  Powell's  Vallev  he  was  joined  by  forty 
men  willing  to  risk  themselves  under  his  guidance.  The  party 
was  preceding  in  fine  spirits,  when,  on  the  10th  of  October,  the 
rear  of  the  company  was  attacked  by  a  strong  ambuscade  of  Indi- 
ans, who  killed  six  of  the  men,  and  among  them  the  eldest  son  of 
Boone. 

The  Indians  were  repulsed,  and  fled,  but  in  the  meantime,  the 
cattle  belonging  to  the  sojourners  were  dispersed,  the  relatives  of 
the  deceased  greatly  affected,  and  the  survivors  generally,  so  dis- 
heartened by  present  feelings  and  future  prospects,  that  it  was 
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thought  best  to  retreat  to  the  settlement  on  Clinch  River,  distant 
about  forty  miles,  which  was  done  in  good  order,  without  further 
molestation.  This  being  accomplished,  Boone  remained  on  the 
frontier  with  his  family,  a  hunter  still,  until  June,  1774.  By  this 
time,  he  was  made  known  to  the  governor  of  Virginia,  and  soli- 
cited by  him  to  repair  to  the  rajnus  of  tlie  Ohio,  to  conduct  from 
thence  a  party  of  surveyors,  whose  longer  stay  was  rendered 
peculiarly  dangerous  by  the  increasing  hostility  of  the  northward 
Indians. 

This  service  was  undertaken  by  Boone,  who,  with  Michael 
Stoner  as  his  only  companion,  traveled  the  pathless  regions 
between — reached  the  place  of  destination  with  great  celerity, 
considering  the  difiBculty  of  traveling  without  a  path,  found  the 
surveyors,  and  piloted  them  safely  home  through  the  woods,  after 
an  absence  of  two  months. 

This  year,  there  were  open  hostilities  with  the  Shawanese  and 
other  northward  Indians;  and  Boone  being  still  in  Virginia, 
received  an  order  from  Governor  Dunmoro  to  take  the  command  of 
three  contiguous  forts  on  the  frontier,  with  the  commission  of 
captain. 

The  campaign  of  that  year,  after  the  battle  at  Point  Pleasant, 
terminated  in  a  peace.  Captain  Boone  being  now  at  leisure,  and 
Colonel  Henderson  and  company  having  matured  their  project  of 

Purchasing  from  the  southern  Indians  the  lands  on  the  south  of  the 
[entucky  River,  he  was  solicited  by  them  to  attend  the  treaty  to 
be  held  for  that  purpose.  Their  messenger  delivering  to  him  full 
instructions  and  authority  on  the  subject,  Boone  accordingly 
attended  at  Watauga,  in  March,  1775;  met  the  Indians,  and 
made  the  purchase.  It  having  been  also  resolved  to  settle  the 
purchased  territory,  Boone  was  looked  to  as  the  most  proper 
person  to  conduct  the  enterprise.  A  way  was  first  to  be  explored 
and  oi)cned ;  at  the  request  of  the  company,  this  was  undertaken 
and  executed  by  him,  from  Ilolston  to  the  Kentucky  River.  The 
greater  part  of  the  route  was  extremely  diflScult,  being  much 
encumbered  with  hills,  brush,  and  cane,  and  infested  by  hostile 
Indians,  who  repeatedly  fired  on  the  party  with  such  eflect,  that 
four  were  killed,  and  five  wounded.  They  had,  however,  a  deter- 
mined leader,  who,  being  well  supported,  conducted  them  to  their 
object.  Being  arrived  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  April,  1775, 
Boone,  with  the  survivers  of  his  followers,  began  to  erect  a  fort  at 
a  salt  spring  or  lick,  where  Boonesborough  now  stands.  While 
building  this  fort,  which  employed  the  party,  rendered  feeble  by  its 
losse^,  until  the  ensuing  June,  one  man  was  killed  by  the  savages, 
who  continued  to  harass  them  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 
A  fort,  in  those  days,  consisted  of  a  blockhouse  and  contiguous 
cabins,  inclosed  with  pickets.  This  being  done,  Boone  left  a  part 
of  his  men  in  the  fort;  with  the  rest,  he  returned  to  Holston. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Clinch,  and  soon  after,  moved  his  family 
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to  the  first  garrison  in  the  country — as  his  wife  and  daughter  were 
the  first  white  women  ever  known  in  Kentucky. 

Captain  Boone  having  given  to  the  new  population  of  Kentucky 
a  permanent  establishment,  and  placed  his  own  family  in  Boones- 
borough,  felt  all  the  solicitude  of  one  in  his  situation,  to  insure  its 
defense  and  promote  its  prosperity. 

He  continued  one  of  the  most  useful  and  active  men  among  the 
settlers,  and  throughout  the  war  with  the  Indians,  was  greatly  dis- 
tinguished. In  t^nuary,  1778,  he,  with  twenty-seven  others, 
while  making  salt  at  the  Blue  Licks  for  the  different  stations,  were 
taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians. 

They  all  were  kindly  treated  and  conducted  to  Old  Chilicothe, 
on  the  Pickaway  Plain,  where  they  remained  until  March. 
Boone,  with  ten  others,  through  the  influence  of  Hamilton,  the 
British  governor,  was  taken  to  Detroit. 

The  governor  took  an  especial  fancy  to  Boone,  and  offered  one 
hundred  pounds  for  his  ransom,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  the  Indians 
also,  had  taken  their  fancy,  and  so  great  was  it  that  they  took  him 
back  to  Old  Chilicothe,  adopted  him  into  a  family,  and  fondly 
caressed  him.  He  mingled  with  their  sports,  shot,  fished,  hunted 
and  swam  with  them,  and  had  become  deeply  ingratiated  in  their 
favor,  when  on  the  1st  of  June,  they  took  him  to  assist  them  in 
making  salt  in  the  Scioto  valley,  at  the  old  salt  wells,  near,  or  at, 
we  believe,  the  present  town  of  Jackson,  Jackson  county.  They 
remained  a  few  days,  and  when  returned  to  Old  Chilicothe,  his 
heart  was  agonized  by  the  sight  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  warriors, 
armed,  painted,  and  equipped  in  all  the  paraphernalia  of  savage 
8T)lendor,  ready  to  start  on  an  expedition  against  Boonesborough. 
To  avert  the  cruel  blow  that  was  about  to  fall  upon  his  friends,  he 
alone,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  June,  escaped  from  his 
Indian  companions,  and  arrived  in  time  to  foil  the  plans  of  the 
enemy,  and  not  only  saved  the  borough  which  he  liimself  had 
founded,  but  probably  all  the  frontier  parts  of  Kentucky,  from 
devastation. 

Some  time  during  Boone's  captivity,  the  Indians  got  out  of  food, 
and  after  having  killed  and  eaten  their  dogs,  were  ten  days  without 
any  other  sustenance  than  that  of  a  decoction  made  from  the 
oozings  of  the  inner  bark  of  white  oak,  while  after  drijiking  all 
were  able  to  travel.  At  length,  the  Indians  shot  a  deer,  and 
boiled  its  entrails  to  a  jelly,  of  which  they  all  drank,  and  it  soon 
acted  freely  on  their  bowels.  They  gave  some  to  Boone,  but  his 
stomach  refused  it.  After  repeated  efforts,  they  compelled  him  to 
swallow  about  half  a  pint,  wiiich  he  acconij^lished  with  wry  faces 
and  disagreeable  retchings,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  simple 
savages,  who  laughed  heartily.  After  this  medicine  had  well 
'Operated,  they  told  Boone  he  might  eat;  but  that  if  he  had  done 
su  before,  it  would  have  killed  him.  All  then  fell  to  and  made 
amends  for  their  long  fast. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  Boone  settled  down  quietly  upon  his 
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farm.  But  he  was  not  long  permitted  to  remain  unmolested.  His 
title,  owing  to  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  land  laws  of  Kentucky, 
was  legally  decided  to  be  defective,  and  Boone  was  deprived  of 
all  claim  to  the  soil  which  he  had  explored,  settled  and  so  bravely 
defended.  In  1796,  disgusted  with  civilized  society,  he  sought  a 
new  home  in  the  wilds  of  the  Far  West,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
souri, then  within  the  dominion  of  Spain.  He  was  treated  there 
with  kindness  and  attention  by  the  public  authorities,  and  he  fonnd 
the  simple  manners  of  that  frontier  people  exactly  suited  to  his 

Eeculiar  habits  and  temper.  With  them  he  spent  the  residue  of 
is  days,  and  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  September  26th,  1820, 
in  the  S6th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  a  coflSn  which  be 
had  had  made  for  years,  and  placed  under  his  bed,  ready  to  receive 
him  whenever  he  should  be  called  from  these  earthly  scenes.  Id 
the  summer  of  1845,  his  remains  were  removed  to  Frankfort,  Ken- 
tucky, and  a  monument  erected  by  public  spirited  citizens  of  the 
place.  In  person,  Boone  was  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  and  of 
robust  and  powerful  proportions.  He  was  ordinarily  attired  as  a 
hunter,  wearing  a  hunting  shirt  and  moccasins.  His  biographer, 
who  saw  him  at  his  residence  on  the  Missouri  River,  but  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  says,  that  on  his  introduction  to  Col.  Boone, 
the  iiiipressions  were  those  of  surprise,  admiration  and  delight. 
In  boyhood,  he  had  read  of  Daniel  Boone,  the  pioneer  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  celebrated  hunter  and  Indian  fighter;  and  imagination 
had  portrayed  a  rough,  fierce-looking,  uncouth  specimen  of  human- 
ity, and  of  course,  at  this  period  of  life,  a  iretful  and  unattractive 
old  man.  But  in  every  respect  tlie  reverse  appeared.  His  high, 
bold  forehead  was  slightly  bald,  and  his  silvered  locks  were  combed 
smooth ;  his  countenance  was  ruddy  and  fair,  and  exhibited  the 
simplicity  of  a  child.  His  voice  was  soft  and  melodious;  a  smile 
frequently  played  over  his  features  in  conversation ;  his  clothing 
was  the  coarse,  plain  manufacture  of  the  family ;  but  everything 
about  him  denoted  that  kind  of  comfort  which  was  congenial  to 
his  habits  and  feelings,  and  evinced  a  happy  old  age.  His  room 
was  part  of  a  range  of  log  cabins,  kept  in  order  by  his  affectionate 
daughter  and  grand-daughters,  and  every  member  of  the  house- 
hold appeared  to  delight  in  administering  to  the  comforts  of 
''  grandfather  Boone,"  as  he  was  familiarly  called. 

When  age  had  enfeebled  his  once  athletic  frame,  he  would  make 
an  excursion,  twice  a  year,  to  some  remote  hunting-ground, 
employing  a  companion,  whom  he  bound  by  a  written  contract  to 
take  care  of  him ;  and  should  he  die  in  the  wilderness,  to  bring 
his  body  to  the  cemetery  which  he  had  selected  as  a  final  resting- 
place. 

Boone  was  a  fair  specimen  of  the  better  class  of  western  pioneers ; 
honest,  kind-hearted  and  liberal — in  short,  one  of  nature's  noble- 
men. He  abliorred  a  mean  action,  and  delighted  in  honesty  and 
truth.  While  he  acknowledged  that  he  used  guile  with  the 
Indians,  he  excused  it  as  necessary  to  counteract  their  duplicity, 
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but  despised  in  them  thjs  trait  of  character.  lie  never  delighted 
in  shedaing  human  blood,  even  of  his  enemies  in  war,  and,avoided 
it  whenever  he  could.  His  most  remarkable  quality  was  an 
enduring  and  invincible  fortitude. 


HUNHNG  AMONG  THE  EARLY  PIONEERS. 

UuNTiNo  was  an  important  part  of  the  emploj'ment  of  the  first 
settlers  of  the  West.  For  some  years  tlie  woods  supplied  them 
with  the  greater  part  of  their  subsistence,  and  with  regard  to  some 
families,  at  certam  times,  tlio  whole  of  it;  for  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  families  to  live  for  months  without  a  mouthful  of  bread. 
It  frequently  happened  that  there  was  no  breakfast  until  it  was 
obtained  from  the  woods.  Fur  and  peltry  were  the  people's  money. 
They  had  nothing  else  to  give  in  exchange  for  rifles,  salt  and  iron 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains. 

The  fall  and  early  part  of  the  year  was  the  season  for  hunting 
the  deer,  and  the  whole  of  the  winter,  including  part  of  the  spring, 
for  bears  and  fur-skinned  animals.  It  was  a  customary  saying, 
that  fur  was  good  during  every  month  in  the  name  of  which  the 
letter  R  occurs.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  were  pretty  well  down,  and 
the  weather  became  rainy,  accomj)anied  with  light  snows,  the 
settlers,  after  acting  the  part  of  husbandmen,  so  far  as  the  state  of 
warfare  permitted  them  so  to  do,  soon  began  to  feel  that  tln-y  were 
hunters.  They  became  uneasy  at  home.  Everything  about  them 
grew  disagreeable.  The  house  was  too  warm ;  the  feather-bed  too 
soft;  and  even  the  good  wife  was  not  thought,  for  the  time  being, 
a  suitable  companion.  The  mind  of  the  hunter  was  wholly  occu- 
pied with  the  camp  and  the  chase. 

They  would  often  be  seen  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning  at  this 
season,  walk  out  hastily,  and  look  anxiously  to  the  woods,  and 
snufl*  the  autumnal  winds  with  the  highest  rai>ture;  then  return 
into  the  house,  and  cast  a  quick  and  attentive  look  at  the  rifle, 
which  was  always  suspended  to  a  joist  by  a  couple  of  buck  horns, 
or  little  forks.  His  hunting-dog,  understanding  the  intentions  of 
his  master,  would  wag  his  tail,  and  by  every  blandishment  in  his 
power  express  his  readiness  to  accompany  him  to  the  woods.  A 
day  was  soon  appointed  for  the  march  of  the  little  cavalcade  to 
the  camp.  Two  or  three  horses,  furnished  with  ])ack-saddles,  were 
loaded  with  flour,  Indian -meal,  blankets,  and  everything  else 
requisite  for  the  use  of  the  hunter. 

A  hunting-camp,  or  what  is  called  a  half-faced  cabin,  was  of  the 
following  form:  the  back  part  of  it  was  sometimes  a  large  log;  at 
the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  feet  from  this,  two  stakes  were  set  in 
the  ground,  a  few  inches  apart;  and  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten 
feet  from  these  two  more  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  poles  for  the 
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sides  of  the  camp.  The  whole  slope  of  the  roof  was  from  the 
front  to  the  back;  the  covering  was  made  of  slabs,  skins  or 
blankets ;  or,  if  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  bark  of  hickory  or 
ash  trees.  The  front  was  left  entirely  open;  the  fire  was  built 
directly  before  this  opening;  the  cracks  between  the  logs  were 
filled  with  moss;  dry  leaves  served  for  a  bed  ;  and  the  whole  was 
finished  in  a  few  hours.  A  little  more  pains  would  have  made  the 
hunting-camp  a  complete  defense  against  the  Indians;  but  careless 
in  that  respect,  the  hunters  were  often  surprised  and  killed  in  their 
camps.  The  site  for  the  camp  was  selected  with  all  the  sagacity 
of  the  backwoodsman,  so  as  to  have  it  sheltered  by  the  surrounding 
hills  from  every  wind,  but  more  especially  from  those  of  the  north 
and  west. 

Hunting  was  not  a  mere  ramble  in  pursuit  of  game,  in  which 
there  was  nothing  of  skill  and  calculation ;  on  the  contniry,  when 
the  hunter  set  out  in  the  morning,  he  was  informed  by  the  weather 
in  what  situation  he  might  reasonably  expect  to  meet  with  game; 
whether  on  the  bottoms,  sides  or  tops  of  the  hills.  In  stormy 
weather,  the  deer  always  seek  the  most  sheltered  places,  and  the 
leeward  sides  of  the  hills.  In  rainy  weather,  in  which  there  is  not 
mudi  wind,  they  keep  in  the  open  woods,  on  the  highest  ground. 
In  every  situation,  it  was  requisite  for  the  hunter  to  ascertain  the 
course  of  the  wind,  so  as  to  get  leeward  of  the  game.  This  he 
effected  by  putting  his  finger  in  his  mouth,  and  holding  it  there 
until  it  became  warm,  and  then  raising  it  above  his  head,  the  side 
which  first  becomes  cold  shows  which  way  the  wind  blows. 

As  it  was  requisite  for  the  hunter  too  to  know  the  cardinal 

Eoints,  he  had  only  to  observe  the  trees  to  ascertain  them.  The 
ark  of  an  aged  tree  is  thicker  and  much  rougher  on  the  north  than 
on  the  south  side.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  moss  on 
the  trees. 

The  whole  business  of  the  hunter  consists  of  a  series  of  intrigues. 
From  morning  until  night  he  was  on  the  alert  to  gain  the  wind  of 
his  game,  and  approach  them  without  being  discovered.  If  ho 
succeeded  in  killing  a  deer,  he  skinned  it,  and  hung  it  up  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  wolves,  aud  immediately  resumed  the  chase  until 
the  close  of  the  evening,  when  he  bent  his  way  to.  his  camp,« 
kindled  up  his  fire,  and  together  with  his  fellow-hw^er  cooked 
supper.  The  supper  finished,  the  adventures  of  the  day  furnished 
the  tales  for  the  evening.  The  spike-buck,  the  two  and  three- 
pronged  buck,  the  doe  and  barren -doe,  figured  through  their 
anecdotes  with  great  advantage.  It  should  s#^m  that  after  hunting 
awhile  on  the  same  ground,  the  huntgji^tibegame  acquainted  with 
nearly  all  the  gangs  of  deer  withinJjj|jH^ng  so  as  to  know  each 
flock  of  them  when  tlrey  saw  tjdMlr  Often  some  old  buck,  by 
means  of  his  superior  sagacity  BBa  watchfulness,  saved  his  little 
gang  from  the  hunter's  skill,  by  giving  timely  notice  of  his 
approach.  The  cunning  of  the  hunter  and  that  of  the  old  buck 
were  staked  against  each  other,  and  it  frequently  happened,  at  the 
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conclusion  of  the  season,  the  old  fellow  was  left  the  free,  uninjured 
tenant  of  the  forest;  but  if  his  rjval  succeeded  in  bringing  him 
down,  the  victory  was  followed  by  no  small  amount  of  boasting  on 
the  part  of  the  conqueror. 

When  the  weather  was  not  suitable  for  hunting,  the  skins  and 
carcasses  of  the  game  were  brought  in  and  disposed  of.  Many' of 
the  hunters  rested  from  their  labors  on  the  Sabbath  day;  some 
from  motives  of  piety;  others  said  that  when  they  hunted  on 
Sunday,  they  were  sure  to  have  bad  luck  the  rest  of  the  week. 


ADVENTURES  OF  KENTON. 


Simon  Kenton,  one  of  the  most  noted  pioneers  of  the  West,  was 
born  in  Virginia  in  1755.  He  was  of  humble  parentage,  and  of 
mixed  Scotch  and  Irish  origin.  In  the  spring  of  1771,  three  years 
before  Dunmore's  war,  when  he  was  just  sixteen  years  of  age,  he 
had  a  serious  quarrel  with  a  young  man,  a  neighbor,  by  the  name 
of  Veach.  Simon  became  desperately  enamored  with  a  young 
lady,  who  soon  after  married  young  Veach.  Stung  to  frenzy  by 
this  disappointment,  and  imagining  himself  exquisitely  injured, 
he,  in  the  heat  of  passion,  attended  the  wedding  uninvited.  As 
soon  as  he  entered  the  room,  he  went  forward  and  intruded  himself 
between  the  groom  and  his  bride.  The  result  was,  that  young 
Veach,  as  soon  as  his  back  was  turned,  knocked  him  down,  gave 
him  a  severe  beating,  and  he  was  expelled  from  the  house  with 
black  eyes  and  sore  bones. 

A  few  days  after  he  met  Veacli  alone,  and  anxious  to  repair  his 
wounded  honor,  had  a  pitched  battle  with  him.  Victory  for  some 
time  hung  on  a  doubtful  balance.  Simon  at  lenorth  threw  his  an- 
tagonist to  the  ground,  and  as  quick  as  thought  drawing  his  queue 
of  long  hair  around  a  small  sapling,  kicked  him  in  his  breast  and 
stomach  until  all  resistance  ceased.  Veach  attempted  to  rise,  but 
immediately  sunk  and  l)egan  to  vomit  blood.  As  Simon  had  not 
intended  to  kill  him,  he  now  raised  him  up  and  spoke  kindly  to 
him,  bot  be  made  no  answer,  and  sunk  to  the  ground  apparently 
lifelesii'Ii 'Sbroneously  supposing  he  had  murdered  him,  he  was 
overcoi|HJii%ith  the  most  poignant  and  awful  sensations,  and  imme- 
diately MB  to  the  woods.  Lying  concealed  by  day  and  traveling 
by  night,  he  passed  over  the  Alleghanies,  until  he  arrived,  nearly 
starved,  at  a  settlement  on  Cheat  Kiver,  where  he  changed  his 
name  to  Simon  Butler.  Soon  after  he  went  to  Fort  Pitt.  Until 
Dunmore's  war  broke  out,  he  employed  his  time  mainly  in  hunt- 
ing. Kenton  described  this  as  the  most  happy  period  of  his  life. 
He  was  in  fine  health,  found  plenty  of  game  and  fish,  and  free 
from  the  cares  of  an  ambitious  world  and  the  vexations  of  domes- 
tic life,  he  ])assed  his  time  in  that  hapf)y  state  of  ease,  indolence, 
a:id  independence,  which  is  the  glory  of  the  hunter  of  the  forest. 
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One  cold  evening  in  March,  after  a  hard  day's  hunt,  Eenton  and 
his  two  companions  were  reposipg  upon  bear-skin  pallets  before  a 
cheerful  camp-fire,  in  the  Kanawha  region,  when  suddenly  the 
sharp  crack  of  an  Indian  rifle  laid  one  of  their  number  a  lifeless 
corpse.  They  were  surrounded  by  a  party  of  lurking'  Indians. 
Eenton  and  his  surviving  companion  sprang  to  their  feet  and  in- 
stantly fled,  with  only  their  lives  and  their  shirts.  Thus  exposed, 
in  winter  weather,  in  the  wilderness,  thdy  were  compelled  to  wan- 
der through  briers,  over  rough  stones  and  frozen  ground,  without 
fire  and  without  food  for  six  days,  until  at  last  they  fell  in  with  a 

f)arty  of  hunters  descending  the  Ohio,  and  obtained  relief.  Their 
egs  and  bodies  had  become  so  lacerated  and  torn  that  they  were 
more  than  two  days  in  traveling  the  last  two  miles. 

During  Dunmore's  war  Kenton  was  employed  as  a  spy.  In  the 
spring  of  1775  he  descended  the  Ohio  to  explore  the  famous  "  cane 
lands"'  of  Kentucky.  Ho  and  his  companion,  Williams,  landed  at 
the  mouth  of  Limestone,  on  tiio  site  of  Maysville,  made  a  camp  a 
few  miles  inland,  and  finished  a  small  clearing,  where  they  planted 
some  corn — the  first  planted  north  of  the  Kentucky  Kiver.  Here, 
tending  their  com  with  their  tomahawks,  they  remained  the  undis- 
puted masters  of  all  they  could  see,  until  they  had  the  pleasui^e  of 
eating  roasting-ears. 

In  one  of  his  solitary  hunting  excursions  at  this  time,  Kenton, 
disguised  as  an  Indian,  encountered  upon  the  waters  of  Elkhom, 
Michael  Stoner,  a  hunter  from  North  Carolina,  also  in  Indian 
guise.  A  silent  contest  of  Indian  strategy  for  mutual  destruction 
commenced,  but  not  a  word  was  spoken.  Each  believing  his  an- 
tagonist an  Indian,  sought  by  all  the  arts  of  Indian  warfare,  to 
protect  himself  and  draw  the  enemy's  fire.  After  mutual  efibrts 
and  maneuvers  ineficctually  to  draw  each  other  from  his  shelter,  or 
to  steal  his  fire,  Stoner  suspecting  that  his  antagonist  was  not  an 
Indian,  from  his  covert,  exclaimed,  ^'For  God's  sake,  if  you  are  a 
white  man,  speak  !"  The  spell  was  broken,  and  they  became  com- 
panions in  the  solitary  wilderness.  Stoner  conducted  and  intro- 
duced Kenton  to  the  new  settlements  of  Boouesborough  and  Har- 
rodsburg.  He  had  before  supposed  that  he  and  Williams  were  the 
first  settlers  of  Kentucky.  J^l^ 

He  returned  a  short  time  after  to  his  camp  and  cUM^H  But 
the  Indians  had  been  there  and  plundered  it.  Hard^^^V found 
the  evidences  of  a  fire,  with  human  tones  near  it,  whic^^roclaimed 
too  sadly  the  fate  of  Williams,  the  first  victim  in  Kentucky  of  the 
war. 

Kenton  returned  to  Harrodsburg,  and  served  the  different  sta- 
tions in  the  capacity  of  a  spy  and  ranger,  to  detect  the  approach 
of  the  Indians.  He  became  highly  distinguished  for  his  courage, 
skill,  and  stratagem  against  the  wary  savage.  He  had  then  just 
arrived  at  manhood,  and  was  a  noble  specimen  of  the  hardy,  active 
backwoodsman  hunter.  He  was  over  six  feet  in  stature,  er^ct, 
graceful,  and  of  uncommon  strength,  endurance,  and  agility.     His 
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complexion  and  hair  were  light,  and  his  soft,  grayish  blue  eye  was 
lighted  up  by  a  bewitching  fascinating  smile.  He  was  frank,  gen- 
erous, and  confiding  to  a  fault,  and  was  more  interested  in  doing  a 
kindness  to  others  than  in  serving  himself.  When  enraged,  his 
glance  was  withering.  To  give  a  full  account  of  his  adventures, 
would  fill  a  volume.     A  few  anecdotes  must  answer. 

Early  one  morning  in  the  summer  of  1778,  Kenton,  with  two 
companions,  was  just  leaving  the  fort  at  Boonesborough  on  a 
hunting  excursion,  when  two  men  who  had  gone  into  a  field 
to  drive  in  some  horses,  were  fired  upon  by  five  Indians.  They 
fled,  and  when  within  seventy  yards  of  the  fort,  an  Indian  over- 
took, killed  one  of  them  by  a  blow  from  his  tomahawk,  and  was 
commencing  to  scalp  him  when  Kenton  shot  him  down.  He  and 
his  companions  then  drove  the  remainder  into  the  forest.  In  the 
meantime,  Daniel  Boone,  with  ten  men,  came  out  to  their  assist- 
ance. As  they  were  advancing,  Kenton  discovered  and  shot 
another  Indian,  just  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  firing.  By  the  time 
Boone  had  come  up,  they  heard  a  rusli  of  footsteps  upon  their  left, 
and  discovered  that  a  number  of  Indians  had  got  between  them 
and  the  gate.  Their  peril  was  extreme.  As  their  only  salvation, 
Boone  gave  the  desperate  order  to  charge  through  the  Indian 
column ;  upon  which  they  first  discharged  their  rifles,  and  then 
clubbing  them,  dashed  down  all  who  stood  in  their  way.  The 
attempt  was  successful ;  but  Boone  would  have  lost  his  life  had  it 
not  been  for  Kenton.  An  Indian  bullet  broke  the  leg  of  Boone, 
and  he  fell.  An  Indian  sprang  forward,  uplifted  his  tomahawk  for 
the  fatal  blow,  when  Kenton  shot  him  through  the  body,  and  seiz- 
ing Boone  from  the  ground,  carried  him  safe  into  the  fort.  Of  the 
fourteen  men  engaged  in  this  affray  seven  were  wounded,  but  none 
mortally.  Boone  after  he  had  got  in  sent  for  Kenton,  and  said  : 
'^  Well,  Simon,  you  have  behaved  like  a  man  to-day  ! — indeed  you 
.ire  a  line  fellow  I"  This  simi)le  eulogium  touched  the  heart  of 
Kenton. 

Boonesborough  was- twice  again  besieged  by  the  Indians  ere  the 
close  of  the  summer,  during  which  the  garrison  was  reduced  to 
great  extremities  for  want  of  food,  and  would  have  perished  but 
for  his  skill  and  fearless  daring.  In  the  dead  of  night,  at  the  peril 
of  iiis  life,  Kenton  was  accustomed  to  steal  through  the  cann>  of  the 
enemy,  and  plunge  into  the  forest  far  beyond  in  search  of  deer  and 
elk.  In  June,  177S,  he  was  the  first  volunteer  from  the  Kentucky 
stations  in  Clarke's  hazardous  expedition  against  Illinois.  He  was 
the  first  man  that  entered  Fort  Gage,  and  the  one  who  surprised 
Governor  Rocheblave  in  his  bed  and  compelled  him  to  surrender 
the  garrison. 

The  most  marked  incidents  in  his  history  are  the  circumstances 
of  his  captivity  auiong  the  Indians.  They  are  briefly  these.  In 
September,  1778,  Kenton,  Montgomery,  and  Clarke  left  the  sta- 
tions in  Kentucky  to  obtain  horses  from  the  Indians.  Tliey  crossed 
the  Ohio,  and  proceeded  cautiously  to  the  Indian  village  on  the 
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Bite  of  Oldtown,  near  the  site  of  Chilicothe.  They  caught  seveo 
horses,  and  rapidly  retreated  to  the  Ohio;  but  the  wind  blowing 
almost  a  hurricane  made  the  river  so  rough  that  they  could  not 
induce  their  horses  to  take  the  water.  The  next  day  they  were 
come  up  with  by  the  Indians  in  {)ursuit.  The  whites  happened  at 
the  moment  to  be  separated.  Kenton,  judging  the  boldest  course 
to  be  the  safest,  very  deliberately  took  aim  at  the  foremost  Indian. 
His  gun  Hashed  in  the  pan.  He  then  retreated.  The  Indians  pur- 
sued on  hoi*seback.  In  his  retreat  he  passed  through  a  piece  of 
land  where  a  storm  had  torn  up  a  great  part  of  the  timber.  The 
fallen  trees  ailbrded  him  some  advantage  of  the  Indians  in  the  race, 
as  they  were  on  horseback  and  he  on  foot.  The  Indian  force 
divided,  some  rode  on  one  side  of  the  fallen  timber,  and  some  on 
the  other.  Just  as  he  emerged  from  the  fallen  timber,  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  one  of  the  Indians  met  him  on  horseback,  and  boldly 
rode  up  to  him,  jumped  ofl*  his  horse  and  rushed  at  him  with  his 
tomahawk.  Kenton,  concluding  a  gun-barrel  as  good  a  weapon 
of  defense  as  a  tomahawk,  drew  back  his  gun  to  strike  the  Indian 
before  him.  At  that  instant  another  Indian,  who,  unperceived  by 
Kenton,  iiad  slipped  up  behind  him,  clasped  him  in  his  arms. 
Being  now  overpowered  by  numbers,  further  resistance  was  use- 
less— he  surrendered.  While  the  Indians  were  binding  Kenton 
with  tugs,  Montgomery  came  in  view  and  fired  at  the  Indians,  but 
missed  his  mark.  Montgomery  fled  on  foot.  Some  of  the  Indians 
pursued,  shot  at,  and  missed  him ;  a  second  fire  was  made  and 
Montgomery  fell.  The  Indians  soon  returned  to  Kenton,  shaking 
at  him  Montgomery's  bloody  scalp.  Clarke,  Kenton's  other  com- 
panion, escaped. 

The  horrors  of  his  captivity  during  nine  months  among  the  Indi- 
ans may  be  briefly  enumerated,  but  they  cannot  be  described.  The 
sufierings  of  his  body  may  be  recounted,  but  the  anguish  of  his 
mind,  tlie  internal  torments  of  the  spirit,  none  but  himself  could 
know. 

The  first  regular  torture  was  the  hellish  one  of  Mazeppa.  He 
was  securely  bound,  hand  and  foot,  upon  the  back  of  an  unbroken 
horse,  which  plunged  furiously  through  the  forest,  througii  thickets, 
briers,  and  brush,  vainly  endeavoring  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
back  of  his  unwelcome  rider  until  completely  exhausted.  By  this 
time  Kenton  had  been  bruised,  lacerated,  scratched,  and  mangled 
until  life  itself  was  nearly  extinct,  while  his  sufferings  had  afforded 
the  most  unbounded  ccstacies  of  mirth  to  his  savage  caj)tors.  This, 
however,  was  only  a  prelude  to  subsequent  sufferings. 

Upon  the  route  to  the  Indian  towns,  for  the  greater  security  of 
their  prisoner,  the  savages  bound  him  securely  with  his  body  ex- 
tended upon  the  ground,  and  each  foot  and  hand  tied  to  a  stake  or 
sapling;  and  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  escape,  a  young  sapling 
was  laid  across  his  breast,  having  its  extremities  well  secured  to 
the  ground,  while  a  rope  secured  his  neck  to  another  sapling.  In 
this  condition,  nearly  naked,  and  exposed  to  swarms  of  gnats  and 
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mnsqnitoes,  he  was  compelled  to  spend  the  tedious  night  upon  the 
cold  ground,  exposed  to  the  chilling  dews  of  autumn. 

On  the  third  day  at  noon,  he  was  within  one  mile  of  old  Chili- 
cothe,  the  present  site  of  Frankfort,  where  he  was  detained  in  con- 
finement until  the  next  day.  Toward  evening,  curiosity  had 
brought  hundreds  of  all  sexes  and  conditions  to  view  the  great  Ken- 
tuckian.  Their  satisfaction  at  his  wretched  condition  was  evinced 
by  numerous  grunts,  kicks,  blows,  and  stripes  inflicted  amid 
applauding  yells,  dancing,  and  every  demonstration  of  savage 
indignation. 

This,  however,  was  only  a  prelude  to  a  more  energetic  mode  of 
torture  the  next  day,  in  which  the  whole  village  was  to  be  par- 
takers. The  torture  of  a  prisoner  is  a  school  for  the  young  war- 
rior to  stir  up  his  hatred  for  their  white  enemies,  and  keep  alive 
the  fire  of  revenge,  while  it  aflbrds  sport  and  mirth  to  gratify  the 
vindictive  rage  ot  bereaved  mothers  and  relatives  by  participating 
in  the  infliction  of  the  agonies  which  he  is  compelled  to  sufler. 

Runninjj  the  gantlet  was  the  torture  of  the  next  day,  when  nearly 
three  hundred  Indians  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  were  assembled 
for  the  savage  festival. 

The  ceremony  commenced.  Kenton,  nearly  naked  and  freed 
from  his  bonds,  was  produced  as  the  victim  of  the  ceremony.  The 
Indians  were  ranged  in  two  parallel  lines  about  six  feet  apart,  all 
armed  with  sticks,  hickory  rods,  whips,  and  other  means  of  inflict- 
ing pain.  Between  these  lines,  for  more  than  half  a  mile  to  the 
village,  the  wretched  prisoner  was  doomed  to  run  for  his  life,  ex- 
posed to  such  injury  as  his  tormentors  could  inflict  as  he  passed. 
If  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  council-house  alive  it  would  prove 
an  asylum  to  him  for  tlie  present.  At  a  given  signal  Kenton 
started  in  the  ])eriious  race.  Exerting  his  utmost  strength  and 
activity,  he  passed  swiftly  along  the  line,  receiving  numerous 
blows,  stripes,  buffets,  and  wounds,  until  he  approaclied  the  town, 
n'ear  which  he  saw  an  Indian  leisurely  awaiting  his  advance  with 
a  drawn  knife  in  his  hand,  intent  upon  his  death. 

To  avoid  him  he  instantly  broke  through  the  line,  and  made  his 
rapid  way  toward  the  council -house,  pursued  by  the  promiscuous 
crowd  whooping  and  yelling  like  infernal  furies  at  his  heels. 
Entering  the  town  in  advance  of  his  pursuers,  just  as  he  had  sup- 
posed the  council-house  within  his  reach,  an  Indian  was  perceived 
leisurely  approaching  him,  with  his  blanket  wrapped  around  him; 
but  suddenly  he  threw  off  his  blanket  and  S])rang  upon  Kenton  as 
ho  advanced.  Exhausted  with  fatigue  and  wounds,  he  was  thrown 
to  the  ground,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  beset  with  crowds,  eager 
to  &tri[)  him,  and  to  inflict  u})on  him  each  the  kick  or  blow  which 
had  been  avoided  by  breaking  through  the  line.  Here,  beaten, 
kicked,  and  scourged  until  he  was  nearly  lifeless,  he  was  left 
to  die. 

A  tew  hours  afterward,  having  partially  revived,  he  was  sup- 
plied with  food  and  water,  and  was  suflered  to  recui)erate  for  a  few 
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A*'':-'  i  "■..;:.:  c  -^.-^.t! ..'..  ::-^  '-i-r:?!!  vj  a  large  inajorltv,  de- 
V:rr '.':.:■:  v.i*.  :.-:  t  •.'.••-. :  Vr  ::-&  :^  a  i -v.:'!  53?r:£-:-»r  \o  the  venzeaDce 
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:  :.ir' .'.  :  &:: :  :*. :  --rrl^lvL  ^3.=  ar.r.  ::L>5:ti  r-j  a  Lsrsi  of  fav- 
&:.'-:  '  •• .  'A/.'.  "'.:.>  &r. :  ^'•..•::^i  Tr:-:cL  ::.aitr  the  weikin  rnz.  The 
'/.a/;-:  o:';T  :':-•■',:.  v.t^  Wa:  :.-&::  raica.  t::^:  ir-sacrD:  5:ie  of  Zanesfield, 
ir.  I//:.?i:.  T /-.r.rv.  0:i!o.  O:-  ;.:?  r^.u:-?  to  t'.is  ilact,  L*r  was  taken 
ti.ro*:;-.  l'>;'.:5iV.-iv  arii  Ma/:kaoL«r^k.  or:  tLe  S?:otf:i.  where  he  was 
a;r<*  '-  ': '.:.'. ■>:-.•.-:  ^.-j  r>:.':-:rj'j  ::;':  t.rt-re  ••:'  :Le  gar.tict.  and  was 
ftf:fi \xz-/\  "'..t'j'aj:':,  t?.-:  ]*::!»:.  At  t:.:s  j.!a?e.  smart: Q2  nnder  his 
Wh'.r.,-:-.  a^'l  KrJr-.-^. ;:':  was  d-rtair.-ri  sevi-ra!  'iavr.  in  orier  that  he 
wyj::.\  V'/rr.r:rA*.-:  jr-.j/aratory  t^v  h:^  :r:ar?:;  to  ^Vaijatoniica.  At 
h:U'f*.':i,  }r:'.:.j  *:5x7':\rW.y  jniardri.  ::•:■  •i-.-t.-nnine'i,  if  r«:»55;ble,  to 
TTjar:':  ;.!-;  ':-^'{ij,»:  ffom  t:.f:  inrif>:r:']:n:r  •ix»m.  In  this  attempt  he 
Iia/J  ]^r</':''jfM  Vao  riiil^-s  from  the  p!^e  or'  conCnirment.  when  he 
wa-»  iri';t  bv  t'Ao  Ifi'^iians  on  hor^vback.  wh«»  :n  a  brutal  manner 
drovf;  !.:ui  :a':l:  t-^  tri*:  villa'^e.     TLe  la^t  rav  of  hot-e  had  now  ex- 
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pinyJ,  ari'].  lojitl^in::  a  lit**  of  continual  sudering,  Le  in  despair 
V/'i'i'/ui'A  liirii-elf  to  his  fate. 

ili^  lat';  att-;riij^t  to  '.-rcajK-  ha'l  broj^'ht  upon  him  a  rej>etit:on  of 
fjava;.^';  tortun;,  whi^-}i  had  well-ni^'h  rlu^-A  iiis  sulTcrings  forever, 
and  h<;  vrilv  ly.Ii^vr.rl  himselt'  a  ••G'id-t'.»rsakvn  wrttcli."     Taken 

m 

V}  a  rj<:i''liL'-»r:rj/  cr.;<:k.  he  was  thr-j'.vn  in,  and  drai'ired  thrtjngh 
inu'i  iiu<\  \v':iV:r.  and  suljiijeri'frd  n-i»','ati.'«l!v,  until  litl'  was  nearlv 
o>:^if;'•^  wIi'th  h^;  wa^  a;.^ain  left  in  a  «lyin^r  ?tate:  bnt  the  constitu- 
tional v'.'/'tr  within  him  revived,  and  a  tuw  davs  afterwani  he  was 
tak':n  to  \Vjip|>;itoniira  for  execution.  At  Wappatoniica  he  first 
Haw,  at.  a  Hriti-ih  ti:idin;r-{»<jrit,  hi:?  old  Iriend  Simon  Girty.  who  had 
heconi'r  u  rcnr-j/ad*;,  in  all  the  priory  of  hi<  Indian  life,  surrounded 
by  hwarms  of  Indians,  who  Ijad  cotne  to  view  the  d<x»med  prisoner 
and  to  witn".-H  his  torture.  Vet  Girty  ?ru.-?|)ectefl  not  the  presence 
of  hi-  old  acfjUJiintunee  at  P'ort  Pitt.  Altli(»ugii  well  acquainted 
with  K'litiin  only  a  few  years  before,  his  present  mangle<l  condition 
and  hJT  l»h".^'k('n«-d  lace  left  no  trjices  of  recognition  in  Girty's  mind. 
I^ioking  u|»on  hirn  as  a  doomed  victim,  beyond  the  reach  of  pity 
or  ho|>e,  he  eould  view  him  only  as  the  victim  of  sacrifice;  but  so 
hoon  jir)  Kcftjton  buccee^led  in  making  himself  known  to  Girty,  the 
hard  luart  of  tin;  latter  at  once  relented;  and  sympathizing  with 
hii  mi'^eralile  cundition  and  still  more  horrid  doom,  he  resolved  to 
mak<'  jin  eflort  for  his  release.  His  whole  j^ersonal  iniluence,  and 
Ink  rl<»<picnr<',  no  h.-sH  than  his  intrigue,  were  put  in  requisition  for 
the  ^af«iy  of  Ids  faUen  friend.  He  portrayed,  in  strong  language, 
the  j)olicy  of  jjreserviiig  the  life  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  advantage 
wlii'-li  might  accrue  to  the  Indians  from  the  possession  of  one  so 
ititimati'ly  acquainted  with  all  the  white  settlements.  For  a  time 
(iirly'n  elnipu-nce  jirevailed,  and  a  respite  was  granted;  but  sus- 
jiieionn  arose,  aiid  he  was  again  summoned  before  the  council. 
The  deatli  of  Kenton  was  a^rain  decreed.     Afrain  the  influence  of 
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Oirty  prevailed,  and  through  finesse  he  accomplished  a  further 
respite,  together  with  a  removal  of  the  prisoner  to  Sandusky. 

Here  again  the  council  decreed  his  death,  and  again  he  was 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  terrors  of  the  gantlet,  preliminary  to 
his  execution.  Still  Girty  did  not  relax  his  efforts.  Despairing 
of  his  own  influence  with  the  council,  he  secured  the  aid  and 
influence  of  Logan,  "the  friend  of  white  men."  I/Ogan  interceded 
with  Captain  Drouillard,  a  British  officer,  and  procured  through 
him  the  offer  of  a  liberal  ransom  to  the  vindictive  savages  for  the 
life  of  the  prisoner.  Captain  Drouillard  met  the  council,  and 
urged  the  great  advantage  such  a  prisoner  would  be  to  the  com- 
mandant at  Detroit,  in  procuring  from  him  such  information  as 
would  greatly  facilitate  his  future  operations  against  the  rebel 
colonies.  At  the  same  time,  appealing  to  their  avarice,  he  sug- 
gested that  the  ransom  would  be  proportionate  to  the  value  of  the 
prisoner. 

Drouillard  guaranteed  the  ransom  of  one  hundred  dollars  for 
his  delivery,  and  Kenton  was  given  to  him  in  charge  for  the  com- 
mandant at  Detroit.  As  soon  as  his  mind  was  out  of  suspense, 
his  robust  constitution  and  iron  frame  recovered  from  the  severe 
treatment  which  they  had  undergone.  Kenton  passed  the  winter 
and  spring  at  Detroit.  Among  the  prisoners  were  Captain  Nathan 
BuUit  and  Jesse  Coffer.  They  had  the  liberty  of  the  town,  and 
could  stroll  about  at  pleasure. 

With  these  two  men,  Kenton  began  to  meditate  an  escape. 
They  had  frequent  conferences  on  tlie  subject;  but  the  enterprise 
was  almost  too  appalling  for  even  these  hardy,  enterprising 
pioneers.  If  they  should  make  this  bold  push,  they  would  have  to 
travel  nearly  four  hundred  miles  through  the  Indian  country, 
where  they  would  be  exposed  to  death  by  starvation,  by  flood,  by 
the  tomahawk,  or  to  capture,  almost  at  every  step.  But  the 
longer  they  brooded  over  the  enterprise,  the  stronger  their  resolu- 
tions grew  to  make  the  attempt.  They  could  make  no  movement 
to  procure  arms,  ammunition  or  provision  without  exciting  suspi- 
cion ;  and  should  they  bo  once  suspected,  they  would  be  immedi- 
ately confined.  In  this  situation,  they  could  only  brood  over  their 
wished  flight  in  secret  and  in  silence.  Kenton  was  a  fine  looking 
man,  with  a  dignified  and  manly  deportment,  and  a  sot\,  pleasing 
voice,  and  was  everywhere  he  went  a  favorite  among  the  ladies. 
A  Mrs.  Ilarvey,  the  wife  of  an  Indian  trader,  had  treated  him  with 
particular  respect  ever  since  he  came  to  Detroit,  and  he  concluded 
if  he  could  engage  this  lady  as  a  confidant,  by  her  assistance  and 
countenance,  ways  and  means  could  be  prepared  to  aid  them  in 
their  meditated  flight.  Kenton  approached  Mrs.  Harvey  on  this 
delicate  and  interesting  subject  with  as  much  trepidation  and  coy- 
ness as  ever  maiden  was  a[)proached  in  a  love  affair.  The  great 
difficulty  witli  Kenton  was  to  get  the  subject  opened  with  Mrs. 
Ilarvey.  If  slie  should  reject  liis  suit,  and  betray  his  intentions, 
all  his  fond  liopes  would  be  at  once  blasted.     However  at  length 
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he  concluded  to  trust  tbis  lady  with  the  scheme  of  his  meditate 
flight,  and  the  part  he  wished  her  to  act  for  him.  He  watched  an 
opportunity  to  have  a  private  interview  with  Mrs.  Harvey.  An 
opportunity  soon  offered,  and  he,  without  disguise  or  hesitation,  in 
full  confidence  informed  her  of  his  intention,  and  requested  her 
aid  and  secrecy.  She  appeared  at  first  astonished  at  his  proposal, 
and  observed  that  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  afford  him  any  aid. 
Kenton  told  her  he  did  not  expect  or  wish  her  to  be  at  any  expense 
on  their  account;  that  they  had  a  little  money  for  which  they  had 
labored ;  and  that  they  wished  her  to  be  their  agent  to  purchase 
such  articles  as  would  be  necessary  for  them  in  their  flight;  that 
if  they  should  go  to  purchasing,  it  would  create  suspicion ;  but 
that  she  could  aid  them  in  this  way  without  creating  any  suspicion; 
and  if  she  would  be  their  friend,  they  had  no  doubt  they  could 
effect  their  escape.  This  appeal  from  such  a  fine-looking  man  as 
Kenton  was  irresistible.  There  was  something  pleasing  in  being 
the  selected  confidant  of  such  a  man;  and  thelaay,  though  a  little 
coy  at  first,  surrendered  at  discretion.  After  a  few  chit  chats,  she 
entered  into  the  views  of  Kenton  with  as  much  earnestness  and 
enthusiasm  as  if  she  had  been  his  sister.  She  began  to  collect 
and  conceal  such  articles  as  might  be  necessary  in  the  journey — 
powder,  lead,  moccasins  and  dried  beef  were  procured  in  small 
quantities,  and  concealed  in  a  liollow  tree  some  distance  out  of 
town.  Guns  were  still  wanting,  and  it  would  not  do  for  a  lady  to 
trade  in  them.  Mr.  Harvey  nad  an  excellent  fowling-piece^  if 
nothing  better  should  ofler,  that,  she  said,  should  be  at  their  servic%.. 
They  had  now  everything  that  they  expected  to  take  with  them  in 
their  flight  ready,  except  guns. 

At  length  the  third  day  of  June,  1779,  came,  and  a  large  con- 
course of  Indians  were  in  the  town  engaged  in  a  drunken  frolic; 
they  had  stacked  their  guns  near  Mrs.  llarvey's  house.  As  soon 
as  it  was  dark,  Mrs.  llarvey  went  quietly  to  where  the  Indians' 
guns  were  stacked,  and  selected  the  tliree  best  looking  rifles,  carried 
them  into  her  garden,  and  concealed  them  in  a  patch  of  peas. 
She  next  went  privately  to  Kenton's  lodging,  and  conveyed  to  him 
tlic  intelligence  where  she  had  hid  the  Indians'  guns.  She  told 
him  she  would  place  a  ladder  at  the  back  of  the  garden  (it  was 
picketed),  and  that  he  could  come  in  and  get  the  guns.  Ko  time 
was  to  be  lost.  Kenton  conveyed  the  good  news  he  had  from 
Mrs.  Harvey  to  his  companions,  who.  received  the  tidings  in 
ecstasies  of  joy ;  they  felt  as  if  tliey  were  already  at  home.  It 
was  a  dark  niglit;  Kenton,  Bullit  and  Cofter  gathered  up  their 
little  all  and  rushed  to  Mrs.  Harvey's  garden.  There  they  found 
the  huUler ;  Kenton  mounted  over,  drew  the  ladder  over  after  him, 
went  to  the  pea-patch,  found  Mrs.  Harvey  sitting  by  the  guns;  she 
handed  him  the  rilles,  gave  a  friendly  shake  oi"  the  hand,  and  bid 
a  safe  journey  to  his  triends  and  countrymen.  She  apj>eared  to 
Kenton  and  his  comrades  as  an  angel.  When  a  woman  engages 
to  do  an  action,  she  will  risk  limb,  life  or  character  to  serve  those 
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whom  she  respects  or  wishes  to  befriend.  How  differently  the 
same  action  will  be  viewed  by  different  persons!  By  Kenton  and 
his  friends  her  conduct  was  viewed  as  the  benevolent  action  of  a 

food  angel;  while  if  the  part  she  played  in  behalf  of  Kenton  an^ 
is  companions  had  been  known  to  the  commander  at  Detroit,  she 
would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  traitress,  who  merited  the  scorn 
and  contempt  of  all  honest  citizens.  This  night  was  the  last  time 
that  Kenton  ever  saw  or  heard  of  her. 

A  few  days  before  Kenton  left  Detroit,  he  had  a  conversation 
with  an  Indian  trader,  a  Scotchman,  by  the  name  of  M'Kenzie, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  country,  and 
range  of  the  Indians,  between  the  lakes  and  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi. The  Scotchman  slily  observed  to  Kenton,  that  if  he  was 
going  to  Kentucky,  and  did  not  wish  to  meet  with  the  Indians,  he 
would  steer  more  west  than  the  common  route,  and  get  into 
Wabash  prairies  as  soon  as  possible.  Kenton  did  not  know  what 
to  think  of  the  remarks  of  the  Scotchman.  He  began  to  think 
that  perhaps  Mrs.  Harvey  had  divulged  his  secret  to  this  man, 
and  that  he  was  pumping  Kenton ;  or  probably  he  wished  to  aid 
him,  and  this  was  offering  him  friendly  advice.  As  no  more  was 
said,  he  did  not  pretend  to  notice  what  the  Scotchman  said,  but 
treasured  the  remarks  in  his  mind. 

As  soon  as  Kenton  and  his  companions  took  their  leave  of  their 
friend  and  benefactress,  Mrs.  Harvey,  they  made  their  way  to  the 
little  store  in  the  hollow  tree,  bundled  up  and  pushed  for  the  wood, 
and  steered  a  more  westerly,  than  the  direct  course  to  Kentucky. 
They  had  no  doubt  but  every  effort  would  be  made  to  retake  them ; 
tiiey  were,  consequently,  very  circumspect  and  cautious  in  leaving 
as  few  traces,  by  which  they  might  be  discovered,  as  possible. 
They  went  on  slowly,  traveling  mostly  in  the  night,  steering  their 
course  by  the  cluster,  called  the  seven  stars,  until  they  reached  the 
prairie  country,  on  the  Wabash.  In  this  time,  though  they  had 
been  very  sparing  of  their  stock  of  i)rovisions,  it  was  now  ex- 
hausted, and  their  lives  depended  on  their  guns.  In  these  large 
prairies  there  was  but  little  game,  and  they  were  days  without  pro- 
vision. They,  like  the  Hebrews  of  old,  began  to  wisii  themselves 
again  with  the  flesh-pots  at  Detroit.  One  day  as  they  were  pass- 
ing down  the  Wabash,  they  were  just  emerging  out  of  a  thicket  of 
brushwood,  when  an  Indian  encampment  suddenly  [)resented  itself 
to  their  view,  and  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  yards  from  them.  No  ghastly  visit  could  have  set  their 
hair  on  end  sooner.  They  immediately  dodged  back  into  the 
thicket,  and  concealed  themselves  until  night.  They  were  now 
almost  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  hunger — they  could  only  travel 
a  few  miles  in  a  day.  They  lay  still  in  the  thicket,  consulting 
with  each  other  the  most  proper  measures  to  pursue  in  this  their 
precarious  situation.  Bullit  and  Coffer  thought  the  best  j»lan  to 
save  their  lives,  would  be  voluntarily  to  surrender  themselves  to 
the  Indians.     The  Indians  who  had  taken  tiiem  had  not  treated 
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them  80  roughly  as  Kenton  had  been  handled.  Kenton  wished  to 
lay  still  until  night,  and  make  as  little  sign  as  possible,  and  as 
soon  as  it  was  dark  they  would  push  ahead,  and  trust  the  event  to 
I^rovidence.  After  considerable  debate,  Kenton's  plan  was  adopted. 
The  next  morning,  Kenton  shot  a  deer.  They  made  a  fire  and  went 
to  cooking;  and  never  did  food  taste  more  delicious.  They  then 
pursued  their  toilsome  march,  and  arrived,  without  farther  adven- 
ture, at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (now  Louisville)  on  the  thirty-third 
day  of  their  escape. 

Until  the  close  of  the  war,  he  continued  an  active  partisan. 
From  1784:  to  1792,  he  was  in  many  severe  encounters  with  the 
sava^ijes,  and  on  one  occasion  with  Tecumseh,  then  a  young  chief 
rapidly  rising  into  notice.  Kenton  was  with  Wayne,  in  the  capa- 
city of  Major,  in  the  early  part  of  his  campaign. 

When  the  war  was  over,  he  settled  on  his  farm,  near  Maysville, 
where  he  possessed  extensive  lands,  and  was  considered  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  Kentucky.  Ilis  house  was  the  abode  of  hospi- 
tality, and  he  began  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  green  old  age  in 
peace  and  competence,  but  a  dark  cloud  was  lowering  upon  his 
prospects.  Ignorant  of  the  technicalities  of  the  law,  he  had  failed 
to  render  his  title  secure,  and,  like  Boone  and  Clarke,  he  was 
robbed  in  successive  law-suits,  of  one  piece  of  land  after  another, 
until  he  found,  in  his  declining  age,  himself  and  family  reduced  to 
poverty  and  want. 

About  the  year  1802,  he  settled  in  Urbana,  Ohio,  where  he  re- 
mained some  years,  and  was  elected  brigadier-general  of  militia. 
In  the  war  of  1812,  he  joined  the  army  of  Gen.  Harrison,  and 
was  at  the  battle  of  the  Moravian  town,  where  he  displayed  his 
usual  intrepidity.  About  the  year  1820,  he  moved  to  the  head  of 
Mad  River.  A  few  years  after,  through  the  exertions  of  Judge 
Burnet  and  General  Vance,  a  pension  of  twenty  dollars  per 
month  was  granted  to  him,  which  secured  his  declining  age  from 
want,  lie  died  in  1836,  at  which  time  he  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  church  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  frosts  of 
more  than  eighty  winters  had  fallen  on  his  head  without  entirely 
whitening  his  locks,  notwithstanding  he  had  passed  through  more 
dangers,  privations,  perils  and  hair-breadth  escapes  than  any  man 
living  or  dead. 


INCIDENTS  OP  THE  FUR  TRADE. 


The  French  were  the  pioneers  in  the  Fur  Trade.  It  was  in  fiact 
the  great  source  which  gave  early  sustenance  and  vitality  to  their 
Canadian  provinces,  and  of  no  less  importance  to  them  than  the 
precious  metals  of  the  South  to  the  Spanisli  colonies.  At  an  early 
period,  long  before  the  English  had  crossed  the  Alleghanies,  their 
colonies,  missionary  stations,  trading-posts  and  forts  were  located  in 
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the  choicest  points  of  the  West.  The  enormous  profits  of  this 
trade,  the  ease  with  which  they  conformed  to  the  Indian  habits, 
led  them  to  extend  the  traflSc  far  into  the  interior  and  over  an 
immense  extent  of  territory.  This  trade  was  carried  on  by  a 
hardy  race,  the  **  Coureura  des  bois^^^  who  joined  with  the  Indians 
in  banting  parties,  and  often  passing  from  one  to  two  years  in 
these  expeditions.  These  men  were  a  sort  of  peddlers,  who- 
received  credit  from  the  merchants  for  their  stock  in  trade  and 
supplied  them  in  return  with  their  furs.  Eventually  military  posts 
were  established,  and  a  body  of  more  respectable  men  introduced 
order  in  the  traflBc,  repressed  the  excesses  of  the  coureurs  des  hois^ 
who  were  extremely  licentious  and  dissipated,  and  extended  the 
trade  as  far  north  as  Saskatchawan  River,  in  lat.  52  deg.  north, 
and  long.  102  deg.  west.  The  French  first  visited  Red  River, 
and  built  Fort  de  la  Reine^  near  the  mouth  of  the  Assiuiboine, 
which  became  a  place  of  great  resort  for  traders. 

While  the  French  were  thus  spreading  themselves  over  the 
western  country,  the  English  were  not  idle.  In  the  year  1669,  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  formed  under  the  auspices  of  a 
charter  from  Charles  II,  which  gave  them  the  sole  rieht  to  trade 
in  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  territories  on  the  coast.  Previous  to 
this,  however,  the  French  had  established  Post  Nelson  and  New 
Albany  on  Hudson's  Bay,  and  in  1686,  they  took  all  the  Eng- 
lish posts,  from  Fort  Rupert  to  Albany,  except  that  of  Nelson.. 
By  the  treaty  of  1763,  the  French  surrendered  to  the  English, 
Canada  and  their  western  possessions,  tind  the  trade  became  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  whose  agents 
were  distributed  throughout  the  western  country.  Although  rid 
of  their  French  rivals,  tliey  were  not  long  permitted  to  enjoy  their 
monopoly.  In  1796  private  adventurers  began  to  extend  their 
traflSc  along  the  shores  of  the  lake  and  to  come  into  collision  with 
them.  Some  of  the  most  wealthy  of  these  individuals  united  in 
1783,  and  established  the  Northwest  Company,  which  became  one 
of  the  most  active  and  enterprising  associations  that  ever  existed — 
almost  rivaling  the  famous  East  India  Company.  They  erected 
new  posts  along  the  lakes  and  occupied  the  old  French  trading 
stations.  Their  agents  were  posted  at  Montreal,  Detroit,  Mack- 
inaw, Sault  Saint  Marie,  and  at  Fort  Charlotte,  at  the  Grand 
Portage  near  Lake  Superior;  also  at  Sandy  Lake,  Leech  Lake  and 
other  points  in  Minnesota. 

Their  principal  depot  in  the  northwest  was  at  Fort  William, 
situated  on  Kamanatekwoye  River,  in  lat.  48  deg.  23^  miu.  north. 
This  fort  was  on  so  large  a  scale  as  to  accommodate  forty  partners, 
with  their  clerks  and  families.  About  these  posts  were  many  half- 
breeds,  whose  numbers  were  constantly  increasing  by  the  intermar- 
riages of  the  French  traders  with  the  Indian  women.  Their  goods 
consisting  principally  of  blankets,  cutlery,  printed  calicoes,  ribbons, 
glass  beads,  and  other  trinkets,  were  forwarded  to  the  posts  from 
Montreal  in  packages  of  about  ninety  pounds  each,  and  exchanged 
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in  winter  for  furs,  which  in  the  summer  were  conveyed  to  Montreal 
in  canoes  carrying  each  about  sixty-live  packages  and  ten  men. 
The  Mackinaw  Company,  also  English  merchants,  had  their  head* 
quarters  at  Mackinaw,  while  their  trading  posts  were  over  a  thou- 
sand miles  distant,  on  the  head  waters  ol  the  Mississippi. 

Between  the  Northwest  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  a  powerful 
rivalry  existed.  The  boundaries  of  the  latter  not  being  established 
desperate  collisions  often  took  place,  and  the  posts  of  each  were 
frequently  attacked.  When  Lieutenant  Pike  ascended  the  Upper 
Mississippi  in  1805,  he  found  the  fur  trade  in  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  Northwest  Company,  which  was  composed  wholly  of 
foreigners.  Although  the  lake  posts  were  surrendered  to  our  gov- 
ernment in  1796,  American  authority  was  not  felt  in  that  quarter 
until  after  the  war  of  1812,  owing  to  the  influence  the  English 
exercised  over  the  Indians.  It  was  from  fear  of  American  rivalry 
that  the  British  fur  traders  instigated  the  Indians  to  border  ware 
against  the  early  settlements.  In  1816,  Congress  passed  a  law 
excluding  foreigners  from  the  Indian  trade.  For  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  fur  trade  and  the  protection  of  our  frontier,  military 
posts  were  established  at  St.  Peters  and  Prairie  du  Chien  in  1819, 
and  St.  Mary's  Falls,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  in  1822. 

In  the  meantime  the  Northwest  Company  transferred  all  their 
trading-posts  south  of  the  boundary  line  to  an  American  Fur  Com- 
pany, organized  by  John  Jscob  Astor.  They  however  carried  on 
an  active  trade  along  the  lines,  and  maintained  a  spirited  opposition 
to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  1811  made  a  grant  to  Lord  Sel- 
kirk, who  was  one  of  the  principal  partners,  of  a  tract  of  land 
about  as  large  as  Georgia,  including  Red  River  up  to  Red  Fork. 
Having  extinguished  the  Indian  title,  he  engaged  wuth  great  en- 
thusiasm in  colonizing  this  El  Dorado  of  his.  in  1812  he  planted 
a  colony  on  Red  River,  which  he  settled  with  English,  Highland 
Scotch,  Swiss,  and  soldiers,  and  emigrants  from  other  parts  of 
Europe.  In  consequence  of  the  hardships  endured  and  the  hostili- 
ties between  tlie  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Northwest  Companies,  by 
which  some  of  the  colonists  lost  their  lives,  the  settlement  in  1815 
was  broken  up.  In  an  attempt  to  retbund  it  the  next  year,  they 
were  again  assaulted  and  Semple,  their  governor,  killed. 

Lord  Selkirk,  however,  persevered  in  maintaining  the  rights  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  With  a  detachment  of  soldiers  he 
marched  through  the  country,  and  took  possession  of  the  trading- 

!)osts  of  the  rival  company ;  and  finally,  in  1821,  put  an  end  to 
lostilities  by  consolidating  the  two  companies  into  one.  From  that 
period  his  colony  began  to  thrive.  In  1822,  it  being  discovered 
that  Pembina,  the  southern  settlement  on  Red  River,  in  the  Upper 
Mississippi  country,  was  within  the  boundary  line  of  the  United 
States,  the  post  of  the  Company  was  removed  to  the  other  settle- 
ment about  sixty  miles  distant  on  the  British  side  of  the  line,  in  a 
region  of  almost  Siberian  severity. 


IHBFUBTEADB.         '  UT 

Hie  ftur  traders,  etationod  at  a  distance  from  the  borders  of  civ- 
ilization, generally  select  their  wives  from  among  the  Indians, 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  obtain  by  purchase  from  their  pa- 
rents. Hence,  there  has  arisen  aroand  the  trading-posts  larse 
nnmbers  of  half-breeds.  Of  these  the  males  who  are  employed  in 
the  business  are  nicknamed  Bats  Brule^  i.  e.  Bnmt  Wood,  from 
their  dark  complexion.  Their  dress  is  picturesque,  being  a  com- 
bination of  the  European  and  Indian  costume.  Their  countenance 
is  fall  of  expression,  and  when  excited  to  anger,  more  demoniac,  if 
possible,  than  even  the  Indian.  They  are  expert  in  evenrthing  that 
appertains  to  a  forest  life :  active,  enduring,  and  skillful  in  the 
chase  or  in  managing  the  Dark  canoe  through  perilous  passages. 
Accustomed  from  their  early  in&ncy  to  the  arts  of  the  iur  trade, 
one  of  the  worst  schools  for  morals,  they  are  un8uri)assed  in  cun- 
ning and  artifice  by  even  the  shrewdest  specimen  of  the  Sam  Slick 
genus. 

The  voyageura  in  carrying'their  packs  of  skins  use  bark  canoes, 
or  the  eanas  du  nord.  This  kind  of  canoe  is  generally  constructed 
&t  ribs  of  cedar  bent  to  the  re<^nired  form,  the  ends  lieing  secured 
to  a  band  that  forms  the  superior  edge  of  the  vessel  and  acts  as  a 
gunwale.  Over  these  ribs  tne  birch  Imrk  is  laid  in  as  lai^  pieces  as 
possible,  usually  so  that  there  shall  be  but  two  longitudinal  seams 
and  two  or  three  transverse.  Between  the  bark  and  the  ribs  thin 
splints  of  cedar  are  placed  to  prevent  the  bark  from  splitting.  All 
toe  joints  are  sewed  by  long  tureads  made  by  splitting  the  roots  of 
a  tree,  called  by  the  vovageurs  epinette,  and  which  is  probably  a 
spruce.  The  joints  and  cracks  are  made  water-tight,  by  applying 
hot  pitch  from  the  gnm  of  the  same  tree.  In  this  manner  a  little 
vessel  is  made,  capable  of  carrying  three  thouBand  pounds.  In 
dimensions  they  are  generally  about  thirty  feet  long,  four  feet  wide 
in  the  center,  and  thirty  inches  deep.  Great  care  is  required  in 
preventing  them  from  touching  the  shore  or  a  rock,  as  they  would 
otherwise  oreak ;  hence  they  are  never  brought  near  a  bank.  Two 
men  keep  the  canoe  afloat  at  a  distance,  while  the  rest  of  the  crew 
load  and  unload  her.  Every  niglit  the  canoe  is  unloaded,  raised 
out  of  the  water,  and  left  on  the  beach  bottom  upward.  This  is 
also  occasionally  done  when  they  ship  during  the  day.  It  affords 
an  opportunity  for  it  to  dry,  as  otherwise  the  bark  would  become 
too  heavy  by  absorbing  water. 

The  many  portages  on  the  routes  of  the  fur  trader  require  a 
boat  of  this  light  material,  that  can  be  readily  carried  over  land 
and  again  launched.  As  soon  as  a  canoe  reaches  a  portage  a  scene 
of  bustle  and  activity  takes  place.  The  goods  are  unloaded  and 
conveyed  across,  while  the  canoe  is  carried  over  and  again  launched 
and  loaded  without  loss  of  time — a  portage  of  one  hundred  yards 
not  detaining  the  voyageurs  over  twenty  minutes.  The  whole  care 
and  attention  of  the  voyageur  seems  to  center  in  his  canoe,  which 
he  handles  with  an  astonishing  degree  of  dexterity  and  caution: 
indeed  the  greatest  care  and  skill  is  required  in  their  management. 
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The  voyagenrs  compute  distances  by  pipes^  which  are  the  inter- 
vals between  the  times  when  they  cease  to  paddle  in  order  to  smoke 
their  pipe.  As  may  be  imagined,  the  length  of  a  pipe  is  varied 
according  to  circumstances.  When  the  portage  is  of  much  length, 
they  divide  it  into  pauses^  or  distances  traveled  without  stopping 
to  rest.     These  average  about  a  third  of  a  mile. 

The  far  trade  was  formerly  very  lucrative,  and  immense  fortunes 
were  realized  in  a  short  time  by  those  engaged  in  it.  It  was  this 
trade  that  laid  the  foundation  of  the  fortune  of  Astor.  Major 
Long's  guide,  in  1823,  informed  him  that,  eighteen  years  before, 
he  purchased  of  an  Indian  one  hundred  and  twenty  beaver  skins 
for  two  blankets,  two  gallons  of  rum,  and  a  pocket  mirror.  The 
beaver  sold  in  Montreal  for  over  four  hundred  dollars.  This  was 
considered  fair  dealing  with  the  Indians  at  the  time.  Now  compe- 
tition has  reduced  it  nearer  to  a  par  with  ordinary  commercial 
transactions. 

The  resident  trader  not  only  endures  a  good  deal  of  hardship 
and  suffering  from  his  position  in  the  distant  wilderness,  but  often 
is  in  great  personal  danger  from  the  treacherous  race  with  whom 
he  deals,  in  resisting  the  attacks  of  the  Indians,  some  of  the 
traders  generally  exhibit  great  courage  and  presence  of  mind,  of 
which  the  subjoined  anecdote  is  illustrative : 

Some  Indians  entered  (.he  store  of  a  trader  at  St.  Peters  to  assas- 
sinate him.  Aware  of  the  plot  he  seized  a  coal  of  fire  as  they 
came  in,  placed  himself  before  a  keg  of  gunpowder^  And  addressed 
them  as  follows :  "  You  come  here  to  kill  me.  You  know  that  I 
am  a  brave  man  and  not  a  coward,  and  that  I  will  not  die  like  a 
dog.  Go  back  to  your  lodges  and  bid  adieu  to  your  wives  and 
chfldren,  for  if  I  die,  you  must  all  die  with  me.  Approach  not 
another  foot  toward  me.  Leave  instantly,  or  I  will  apply  a  coal  to 
this  keg  of  powder  and  blow  you  all  to  atoms."  They  decamped 
precipitately  and  molested  him  no  farther.    . 

The  lives  of  the  fur  traders,  in  early  times,  were  not  of  constant 
privations.  They  had  their  seasons  of  relaxation  and  their  times 
of  conviviality.  When  assembled  at  their  periodical  meetings  at 
Mackinaw  or  Fort  William,  on  Lake  Superior,  they  were  provided 
with  the  choicest  dainties,  and  the  hours  passed  away  with  a  con- 
tinual round  of  feasting  and  hilarity.  The  wealthy  partners  in 
Montreal  lived  like  nabobs.  They  were  the  aristocrats  of  Canada. 
Their  glory  vanished  by  the  failure  of  the  Northwest  Company. 

The  wealthy  bachelor  fur  traders  were  considered  high  game  by 
the  fashionable  belles  of  the  Canadian  cities.  And  many  were 
there  of  this  class  who,  after  having  spent  a  generation  in  the  back- 
woods and  raised  up  families  of  halt-breed  children,  that  in  their 
old  age  found  themselves  united  to  young  and  beautiful  ladies  of 
Montreal  and  Quebec. 

Two  different  kinds  of  lodges  are  used  by  the  Indians  of  the 
Northwest,  viz:  the  conical  buffalo  skin  lodge  and  the  oblong  birch 
bark  lodge.     Those  who  reside  on  the  prairies,  and  who  hunt  the 
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bnflhlo,  use  the  skin  lodge,  which  is  formed  of  several  baffalo  skins 
united  into  one  and  wound  around  a  number  of  light  poles  so  as  to 
form  a  conical  tent.  Those  who  live  northeast  of  the  bnffido 
regions  construct  their  lodges  of  large  pieces  of  birch  bark,  stretched 
upon  the  young  branches  of  trees  bent  so  as  to  form  an  oblong 
lodge.  These  are  covered  with  bark,  which,  when  they  travel,  is 
rolled  up  and  carried  bv  the  women.  In  the  engravine  the  dreBS, 
appearance,  and  attituae  of  the  Indians  and  half-bree£  are  given. 
It  also  exhibits  an  Indian  dog  carxriiig  a  burden  in  the  manne  * 
of  a  pack-horse.  This  animalgenerally  consumes  daily  from  six  t<> 
ten  pounds  of  fresh  meat,  ^ey  are  fdmost  indispensable  to  the 
fur  traders,  who  have  initiated  the  Indians  in  their  use.  For  win- 
ter travelinji^  in  a  country  so  covered  with  snow,  the  dog  is  the 
most  convenient  beast  of  burden.  Six  dogs  will  easily  draw  a  load 
of  one  thousand  pounds.  In  traveling  on  the  snow  with  dog 
trains,  it  is  usual  for  a  man  to  walk  ahead  with  snow  shoes  to 
trample  down  t^e  snow  in  which  they  otherwise  would  sink.  After 
death  tlie  dog  forms  one  of  the  best  articles  of  food  for  the  Indian. 
In  the  narrative  of  Long^s  expedition,  the  writer  describes  the 
meat  as  remarkably  fat,  sweet,  and  palatable,  and  says,  thai 
^^  could  we  have  divested  ourselves  of  the  prejudices  of  education, 
we  should  doubtless  have  unhesitatingly  acknowledged  it  to  be 
among  the  best  meat  we  had  ever  eaten. 

The  most  successful  trading  stations  are  now  beyond  the  Bocky 
Mountains.  The  fur  companies  from  the  Pacific,  east  to  the  Eocky 
Mountains,  are  now  occupied — exclnsive  of  private  combinations 
and  individual  trappers  and  traders — by  the  Russians  on  the  north- 
west from  Bhering's  Straits  to  Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  in  north 
latitude  fifty  dcOTces ;  and  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  thence 
south  of  the  Columbia  River,  while  American  companies  take  the 
remainder  of  the  region  down  to  California.  Indeed,  the  moun- 
tains and  the  forests  of  the  Far  West,  from  the  Arctic  Sea  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  threaded  through  every  maze  by  the  hunter 
and  trapper. 

The  prosecution  of  the  fur  trade  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 
is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  The  prominent  rendezvous  for 
American  fur  traders  has  been  St.  Louis.  Even  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century  over  $200,000  worth  of  furs 
were  collected  there  annually,  St.  Louis  then  forming  a  part  of  the 
Spanish  Territory  of  Louisiana.  In  180S,  the  Missouri  Fur  Com- 
pany was  organized  there,  and  its  hunters  were  the  first  who 
entered  Oregon.  The  operations  of  that  company  were  suspended 
by  the  war  of  1812.  One  of  the  most  noted  companies  has  been 
that  of  Gen.  Wm.  H.  Ashley.  The  spirit,  enterprise,  and  hardi- 
hood of  Ashley  have  been  the  themes  of  the  highest  eulogy,  and 
his  adventures  and  exploits  would  furnish  a  volume  of  thrilling 
interest.  He  fitted  out  his  first  expedition  to  the  western  waters 
in  1823.  He  first  discovered  the  Soutli  Pass  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, the  great  highway  to  Oregon  and  California,  and,  in  1824, 
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extended    his  explorations  and    trade  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
of  Utah. 

The  fur  trade  must  lienceforth  decline  in  North  America,  as  the 
animals  are  rapidly  decreasing  before  the  hunter  and  the  appropri- 
ation to  the  uses  of  civilization  of  the  forests  and  rivers  which 
have  afforded  them  protection. 


LEWIS  WRETZEL,  THE  INDIAN  HUNTER, 

Among  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  region  of  Wheeling  was  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Whetzel,  the  head  of  whom  was  of  Ger- 
man origin.  Although  it  was  the  hottest  time  of  the  Indian  war, 
the  old  man  was  so  rash  as  to  build  a  cabin  some  distance  from 
the  fort,  and  moved  his  family  into  it.  Dearly  did  he  pay  for  his 
temerity. 

His  family  consisted,  beside  himself  and  wife,  of  four  sons — 
Martin,  Lewis,  Jacob  and  John — respectively  fifteen,  thirteen, 
eleven  and  nine  years  of  age.  One  day  during  the  temporary 
absence  of  Martin,  the  oldest,  and  John,  the  youngest  of  the  boys, 
the  Indians  made  an  attack  upon  the  house,  killed  the  old  man, 
and  carried  off  Lewis  and  Jacob  captive.  Mre.  Whetzel,  in  the 
confusion  of  the  scene,  escaped. 

In  the  attack  on  their  house,  Lewis  received  a  slight  wound  frotn 
a  bullet,  which  carried  away  a  small  piece  of  the  breast-bone. 
The  second  night  after  the  capture,  the  Indians  encamped  at  the 
Biglick,  twenty  miles  from  the  river,  in  what  is  now  Ohio,  and 
upon  the  waters  of  McMahon's  Creek.  The  extreme  youth  of  the 
boys  induced  the  savages  to  neglect  their  usual  precautions  of 
tying  their  prisoners  at  night.  After  the  Indians  had  fallen  asleep, 
Lewis  wliispered  to  his  brother  to  get  up,  and  they  would  make 
their  way  home.  They  started,  and  after  going  a  few  hundred 
yards,  silt  down  on  a  log.  ''Well,"  said  Lewis,  ''we  can't  go 
home  barefooted.  You  stay  here,  and  I  will  go  back  and  get  a 
pair  of  moccasins  for  each  of  us."  He  did  so  and  returned. 
After  sitting  a  little  longer,  he  said:  "Now  I  will  go  back  and  get 
one  of  their  guns,  and  we  will  then  start.'  This  was  accordingly 
done.  Young  as  they  were,  the  boys  were  suflSciently  expert  with 
tracking  paths  in  the  woods  to  trace  their  course  home,  the  moon 
enabling  them,  by  her  occasional  glimpses,  to  find  the  trail  which 
they  had  followed  from  the  river.  The  Indians  soon  discovered 
their  escape,  and  were  heard  by  them  hard  on  their  heels.  When 
the  party  in  pursuit  had  almost  overtaken  them,  they  stepped  aside 
in  the  bushes  and  let  them  pass,  then  fell  into  the  rear  and  traveled 
on.  On  the  return  of  their  pursuers  they  did  the  same.  They 
were  then  followed  by  two  Indians  on  horseback,  whom  they 
evaded  in  the  same  manner.    The  next  day  they  reachud  Wheeling 
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in  safety,  crossing  the  river  on  a  raft  of  their  own  making;  Lewis 
by  this  time  being  nearly  exhausted  by  his  wound. 

As  the  Whetzels  grew  up  to  be  men  —  and  the  frontier  boys 
whenever  large  enough  to  handle  a  rifle  considered  tliemselves  as 
such — they  took  a  solemn  oath  never  to  make  peace  with  the 
Indians  while  they  had  strength  to  wield  a  tomahawk,  or  sight 
to  draw  a  bead.  They  esteemed  revenge  for  the  death  of  their 
father  as  tlie  most  precious  and  sacred  portion  of  their  inheritance. 

Fully  did  they  glut  their  vengeance.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
four  brothers,  in  the  course  of  this  long  Indian  war,  took  near  one 
hundred  scalps.    War  was  the  business  of  their  lives.    They  would 

I)rowl  through  the  Indian  country  singly,  suffer  all  the  fatigues  of 
lasty  marches  in  bad  weather,  or  starvation,  lying  in  close  conceal- 
ment watching  for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  inflict  death  on  the 
devoted  victims  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  come  within  their 
grasp.  Notwithstanding  their  numberless  exploits,  they  were  no 
braggadocios.  In  truth,  when  they  had  killed  an  Indian,  they 
thought  no  more  of  it  than  a  butcher  would  after  killing  a  bullocK. 
It  was  their  trade. 

Lewis  Whetzel  was  perhaps  the  most  indefatigable  Indian  hunter 
on  the  frontiers.  During  the  wars,  it  is  said  that,  disguised  as  an 
Indian,  he  killed  in  the  region  of  the  Upper  Ohio  alone  twenty- 
seven  of  the  enemy,  beside  a  number  more  on  the  Kentucky 
frontier.  His  person  was  in'  keeping  with  his  character.  He  was 
about  five  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  very  broad  shouldered  and 
full  breasted.  His  complexion  was  dark  and  swarthy  as  an  Indian's, 
and  his  face  pitted  with  the  small-pox.  His  hair,  of  which  he  was 
very  careful,  reached,  when  combed  out,  to  the  calves  ui'  his  legs; 
his  eyes  were  remarkably  black,  and  when  excited,  which  was 
easily  done,  they  would  sparkle  with  such  a  vindictive  glance  as 
almost  to  curdle  the  blood  of  the  behold«*r.  He  was  a  true  friend, 
but  a  dangerous  enemy.  In  mixed  company,  he  was  a  man  of 
few  words,  but  with  his  friends  a  social  and  cheerful  companion. 
Such  was  Lewis  Whetzel,  of  whom  we  relate  but  a  few  anecdotes 
ot*  his  numberless  adventures  while  pursuing  his  trade  of  blood. 

About  the  year  1787,  a  party  of  Indians  having  committud  some 
murders  a  few  miles  above  Wheeling,  some  twenty  men,  under 
Major  McMahon,  crossed  the  Ohio,  and  followed  their  trail  until 
they  came  to  the  Muskingum.  The  spies  in  advance  then  dis- 
covered the  enemy  to  be  vastly  their  superior.  A  council  was 
called,  and  it  was  determined  most  prudent  to  retreat.  Lewis 
Whetzel,  who  was  present,  took  no  part  in  the  council,  but  in  the 
meanwhile  sat  on  a  log,  with  his  rifle  laid  across  his  lap,  and  his 
tomahawk  in  his  hand.  As  the  party  set  off  on  the  retreat,  Lewis 
stirred  not  from  his  seat.  Major  McMahon  called  to  him,  and 
inquired  if  he  was  going  with  them.  Lewis  answered,  "that  he 
was  not;  that  he  came  out  to  hunt  Indians;  they  were  now  found, 
and  he  was  not  goinj;  home  like  a  fool  with  his  linger  in  his  mouth. 
Ue  would  take  an  Indian  scalp  or  lose  his  own  before  he  went 
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home."  All  their  arguments  were  without  avail.  His  stnbbom, 
unyielding  disposition  was  such,  that  he  never  submitted  himself 
to  tlie  control  or  advice  of  others.  They  were  compelled  to  leave 
him,  a  solitary  being  in  the  midst  of  the  thick  forest,  surrounded 
by  vigilant  enemies.  Notwithstanding  that  this  solitary  individual 
appeared  to  rush  into  danger  with  the  fury  of  a  madman,  yet  in 
his  disposition  was  displayed  the  cunning  of  a  fox,  as  well  as  the 
boldness  of  the  Hon. 

As  soon  as  his  friends  had  left  him,  he  picked  up  his  blanket, 
shouldered  his  .rifle,  and  struck  off  into  a  different  part  of  the 
country,  in  hope  that  fortune  would  place  in  his  way  some  lone 
Indian.  He  kept  aloof  from  the  large  streams,  where  large  parties 
of  the  enemy  generally  camped.  He  prowled  through  the  woods 
with  a  noiseless  tread  and  the  keen  glance  of  the  eagle  that  day, 
and  the  next  until  evening,  when  he  discovered  a  smoke  curling 
up  among  the  bushes.  He  crept  softly  to  the  fire,  and  found  two 
blankets  and  a  small  copper  kettle  in  the  camp.  He  instantly 
concluded  that  this  was  the  camp  of  only  two  Indians,  and  that  he 
could  kill  them  both.  He  concealed  himself  in  the  thick  brush, 
but  in  such  a  position  that  he  could  see  the  number  and  motions 
of  the  enemy.  About  sunset  one  of  the  Indiand  came  in,  made 
up  the  fire,  and  went  to  cooking  his  supper.  Shortly  after  the 
other  came  in ;  they  ate  their  supper ;  after  which  they  began  to 
sing,  and  amuse  themselves  by  telling  comic  stories,  at  which  they 
would  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter.  Singing  and  telling  amusing 
stories  was  the  common  practice  of  the  white  and  red  men  when 
lying  in  their  hunting-camps.  These  poor  fellows,  when  enjoying 
themselves  in  the  utmost  glee,  little  dreamed  that  the  grim  monster 
Death,  in  the  shape  of  Lewis  Wlietzel,  was  about  stealing  a  march 
upon  them.     Lewis  kept  a  keen  watch  on  their  maneuvers. 

About  nine  or  ten  o  clock  at  night,  one  of  the  Indians  wrapped 
his  blanket  around  him,  shouldered  his  rifle,  took  a  chunk  of  fire 
in  his  hand,  and  left  the  camp,  doubtless  with  the  intention  of  going 
to  watch  a  deer-lick.  The  lire  and  smoke  would  serve  to  keep  off 
the  gnats  and  musquitoes.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  deer  are 
not  alarmed  at  seeing  fire,  from  the  circumstance  of  seeing  it  so 
frequently  in  the  fall  and  winter  seasons,  when  the  leaves  and 
grass  are  dry,  and  the  woods  on  tire.  The  absence  of  the  Indian 
was  the  cause  of  vexation  and  disappointment  to  our  hero,  whose 
trap  was  so  happily  set,  that  he  considered  his  game  secure.  He 
still  indulged  the  ho})ethat  the  Indian  might  return  to  camp  before 
day.  In  this  he  was  disappointed.  There  were  birds  in  the  woods 
who  chirped  and  chattered  just  before  break  of  day;  and,  like  the 
cock,  gave  notice  to  the  woodsman  that  day  would  soon  appear. 
Lewis  heard  the  wooded  songster  begin  to  chatter,  and  determined 
to  delav  no  lon^jjer  the  work  of  death  for  the  return  of  the  Indian. 
He  walked  to  the  camp  with  a  noiseless  step,  and  found  his  victim 
buried  in  profound  sleep,  lying  upon  his  side.  He  drew  his 
butcher-knife,  and  with  all  his  force,  impelled  by  revenge,  he  sent 
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the  blade  through  his  heart.  He  said  the  Indian  gave  a  short 
quiver,  and  a  convulsive  motion,  and  laid  still  in  death's  eternal 
sleep.  He  then  scalped  him,  and  set  off  for  home.  He  arrived 
at  the  Mingo  Bottom  onlj  one  day  after  his  unsuccessful  com- 
panions. 

One  more  of  Lewis  Whetzel's  tragedies,  and  we  are  done.  He 
set  off  alone  (as  was  frequently  his  custom)  on  an  Indian  hunt.  It 
was  late  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the  Indians  were  generally 
scattered  in  small  parties  on  their  hunting-grounds.  He  proceeded 
somewhere  on  the  waters  of  the  Muskingum  River,  ana  found  a 
camp  where  four  Indians  had  fixed  their  quarters  for  a  winter 
hunt.  The  Indians,  unsuspicious  of  any  enemies  prowling  about 
them  so  late  in  the  season,  were  completely  off  their  guard,  keeping 
neither  watch  nor  sentinels.  Whetzel  at  first  hesitated  about  the 
propriety  of  attacking  such  overwhelming  numbers.  After  some 
reflection,  he  concluded  to  trust  to  his  usual  good  fortune,  and 
began  to  meditate  upon  his  plan  of  attack.  He  concluded  their 
first  sleep  would  be  the  fittest  time  for  him  to  commence  the  work 
of  death.  About  midnight,  he  thought  their  senses  would  be  the 
most  profoundly  wrapped  in  sleep.  He  determined  to  walk  to  the 
camp,  with  his  rifle  in  one  hand,  and  his  tomahawk  in  the  other. 
If  any  of  them  should  happen  to  be  awake,  he  could  shoot  one, 
and  then  run  off  in  the  aarkncss  of  the  night,  and  make  his 
escape ;  should  they  be  all  asleep,  he  would  make  the  onset  with 
his  trusty  scalping-knife  and  tomahawk.  Now,  reader,  imagine 
that  you  see  him  gliding  through  the  darkness,  with  the  silent, 
noiseless  motion  of  an  unearthly  demon,  seeking  mischief,  and  the 
keen  glance  of  the  fabled  Ar^us,  and  then  yon  can  imagine  to 
your  mind  WhetzePs  silent  and  stealthy  approach  upon  his  sleep- 
ing enemies.  On  he  went  to  the  camp,  tlie  fire  burning  dimly, 
bnt  aflbrding  sufficient  light  to  distinguish  the  forms  of  his  sleep- 
ing victims.  Witli  cahn  intrepidity  he  stood  a  moment,  reflecting 
on  the  best  i)lan  to  make  the  desperate  assault.  He  set  liis  rifle 
against  a  tree,  determined  to  use  only  his  knife  and  tomahawk ;  as 
these  \vould  not  miss  their  aim,  if  properly  handled  with  a  well 
strung  arm.  What  a  thrilling,  horrible  sight!  See  him  leaning 
forward,  with  cool  self-possession  and  eager  vengeance,  as  if  he 
had  been  the  minister  of  death;  he  stands  a  moment,  then  wield- 
ing his  tomahawk,  with  the  first  blow  leaves  one  of  them  in 
death's  eternal  sleep.  As  quick  as  lightning,  and  with  tremendous 
yells,  he  applies  the  toujahawk  to  the  second  Indian's  head,  and 
sent  his  soul  to  the  land  of  spirits.  As  the  third  was  rising,  con- 
founded and  confused  with  the  unexpected  attack,  at  two  blows  he 
fell  lifeless  to  the  ground.  The  fourth  darted  ofl',  naked  as  he  was, 
to  the  woods.  Whetzel  })ursued  him  some  distance,  but  finally  he 
made  his  escape. 
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HEROISM  OF  THE  PIONEER  WOMEN. 

The  early  annals  of  the  western  country  abound  in  anecdotes 
illustratin^i;  fortitude  under  suffering,  and  heroism  in  circumstances 
of  peril  among  the  wives  and  mothers  of  the  early  pioneers. 
Their  nerves  became  strengthened  by  the  trials  which  they  were 
obliged  to  undergo,  and  their  minds  inured  to  danger  by  their  con- 
stant peril  from  a  savage  enemy.  Many  were  the  instances  in 
which,  when  their  cabins  were  attacked  by  the  savages,  they  dis- 
played a  wonderful  courage  and  presence  of  mind.  Had  the 
places  of  the  four  thousand  Mexicans  who,  at  the  battle  of  Sacra- 
mento, were  defeated  by  the  Missouri  Regiment,  of  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-six  men,  under  Doniphan,  been  occupied  by  a  tithe  of 
their  number  of  such  females,  that  victory  would  not  have  been 
effected  with  so  small  a  loss  to  the  conquerors  as  one  killed,  one 
mortally  and  seven  slightly  wounded ;  nor  would  many  of  the 
other  battles  of  that  w^ar,  which  covered  our  arms  "  with  glory," 
have  been  so  easily  won  had  the  enemy  been  animated  uy  the 
spirit  and  courage  of  the  strong  armed  and  strong  nerved  pioneer 
women  of  the  West.  Among  the  many  incidents  illustrative  of 
this  subject  we  subjoin  the  following: 

Some  time  in  the  year  1785  or  'G,  Mrs.  Woods,  a  young  married 
female  who  lived  near  the  Crab  Orchard  settlement  in  Kentucky, 
happening  early  one  morning,  on  the  absence  of  her  husband,  to 
be  in  a  field  near  her  cabin,  discovered  a  party  of  Indians  making 
toward  it.  She  ran,  and  reached  it  before  all  but  one,  who  was  so 
far  ahead  of  the  others  that  before  she  could  close  and  fasten  the 
door  he  entered.  Instantly  he  w^as  seized  by  a  lame  negro  man  of 
the  family,  and  in  the  scuffle  the  negro  fell  underneath,  upon 
which  Mrs.  Woods  seized  an  ax  which  was  under  the  bed  and  dis- 
patched the  Indian.  The  other  Indians,  who,  in  the  meantime, 
were  endeavoring  to  break  open  the  door  with  their  tomahawks, 
were  soon  driven  off  by  a  party  of  men  coming  to  their  rescue. 

Early  one  morning,  in  August  of  1782,  Samuel  Daviess,  a 
settler  at  Gilmer's  Lick,  Kentucky,  having  stepped  a  few  paces 
from  his  cabin,  w^as  suddenly  surprised  by  an  Indian  appearing 
between  him  and  the  door  with  an  uplifted  tomahawk,  almost 
within  striking  distance;  and,  in  a  moment  after,  he'  per- 
ceived that  four  other  Indians  had  just  entered  his  dwelling. 
Being  entirely  unarmed,  he  made  for  an  adjacent  cornfield,  closely 
pursued  by  the  first  Indian.  He,  however,  eluded  the  savage,  and 
ran  with  the  utmost  speed  to  the  nearest  station,  five  miles  distant, 
and  raised  a  party  to  pursue  the  enemy,  whom  it  was  ascertained, 
on  visiting  the  cabin,  had  taken  off  the  whole  family  captive. 
They  followed  in  their  trail,  and,  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
had  rescued  the  w^hole  family,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life. 
Mrs.  Daviess  then  related  the  following  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Indians  had  acted. 

A  few  minutes  after  her  husband  had  opened  the  door  and 
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stepped  oat  of  the  house,  four  Indians  rushed  in,  while  the  fifth, 
as  she  afterward  found  out,  was  in  pursuit  of  her  husband.  Her- 
self and  children  were  in  bed  when  the  Indians  entered  the  house. 
One  of  the  Indians  immediately  made  signs,  by  which  she  under- 
stood him  to  inquire  how  far  it  was  to  the  next  house.  With  an 
unusual  presence  of  mind,  knowing  how  important  it  w^ould  be  to 
make  the  distance  as  far  as  possible,  she  raised  both  her  hands, 
first  counting  the  fingers  of  one,  then  of  the  other — making  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles.  The  Indian  then  signed  to  her  that  she  must 
rise ;  she  immediately  got  up,  and  as  soon  as  she  could  dress  her- 
self, commenced  showing  the  Indians  one  article  of  clothing  after 
another,  which  pleased  them  very  much ;  and  in  that  way,  delayed 
them  at  the  house  nearly  two  hours.  In  the  meantime,  the  Indian 
who  had  been  in  pursuit  of  her  husband  returned  with  his  hands 
stained  with  poke-berries,  which  he  held  up,  and  with  some  violent 

gestures,  and  waving  of  his  tomahawk,  attempted  to  induce  the 
elief,  that  the  stain  on  his  hands  was  the  blood  of  her  husband, 
and  that  he  had  killed  him.  She  was  enabled  at  once  to  discover 
the  deception,  and  instead  of  producing  any  alarm  on  her  part, 
she  was  satisfied  that  her  husband  had  escaped  uninjured.  After 
the  savages  had  plundered  the  house  of  everything  that  they  could 
conveniently  carry  ofi'  with  them,  they  started,  taking  Mrs. 
Daviess  and  her  children,  seven  in  number,  as  prisoners  along 
with  them.  Some  of  the  children  were  too  young  to  travel  as  fast 
as  the  -Indians  wished,  and  discovering,  as  she  believed,  their 
intention  to  kill  such  of  them  as  could  not  couvenieutly  travel, 
she  made  tlie  two  oldest  boys  carry  them  on  their  backs. 

The  annexed  anecdote  further  illustrates  her  heroic  character. 
Mrs.  Daviess  was  a  woman  of  cool,  deliberate  courage,  and 
accustomed  to  handle  the  <j;un  so  that  she  could  shoot  well,  as 
many  of  the  women  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  those  days. 
She  had  contemplated,  as  a  last  resort,  that  if  not  rescued  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  when  night  came  and  the  Indians  had  fallen 
asleep,  she  would  rescue  herself  and  children  by  killing  as  many 
of  the  Indians  as  she  could — thinking  that,  in  a  night  attack,  as 
many  of  them  as  remained  would  most  probably  run  oti".  Such  an 
attempt  would  now  seem  a  species  of  madness ;  but  to  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Daviess,  little  doubt  was  entertained 
that,  if  the  attempt  had  been  made,  it  would  have  proved  suc- 
cessful. 

Kentucky,  in  its  early  days,  like  most  new  countries,  was  occa- 
sionally troubled  with  men  of  abandoned  character,  who  lived  by 
stealing  the  property  of  others,  and  after  committing  their  depre- 
dations, retired  to  their  hiding-places,  thereby  eluding  the  operation 
of  the  law.  One  of  these  marauders,  a  man  of  des|)erate  charac- 
ter, who  had  committed  extensive  thefts  from  Mr.  Daviess,  as  well 
as  from  his  neighbors,  was  pursued  by  Daviess  and  a  ])arty  whoso 
property  he  had  taken,  in  order  to  bring  him  to  justice.  While 
the  party  were  in  pursuit,  the  suspected  individual,  not  knowing 
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any  one  was  pursaing  him,  came  to  the  house  of  Daviess,  armed 
with  his  gun  and  tomahawk — no  person  being  at  home  but  Mrs, 
Daviess  and  her  children.  After  he  had  stepped  into  the  bouse, 
Mrs.  Daviess  asked  him  if  he  would  drink  something,  and  having 
set  a  bottle  of  whisky  on  the  table,  requested  him  to  help  himself. 
The  fellow  not  suspecting  any  danger,  set  his  gun  up  by  the  door, 
and  while  drinking,  Mrs.  Daviess  picked  up  his  gun,  and  placing 
herself  in  the  door,  had  the  gun  cocked  and  leveled  upon  him  by 
the  time  he  turned  round,  and  in  a  peremptory  manner  ordered 
him  to  take  a  seat  or  she  would  shoot  him.  Struck  with  terror 
and  alarm,  he  asked  what  he  had  done.  She  told  him  he  bad 
stolen  her  liusband's  property,  and  that  she  intended  to  take  care 
of  him  herself.  In  that  condition  she  held  him  a  prisoner  until  the 
party  of  men  returned  and  took  him  into  their  possession. 

In  the  year  1786,  about  twenty  young  persons  of  both  sexes  were 
in  a  field  pulling  flax,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  fort  on  Green  River, 
Kentucky,  when  they  were  fired  on  by  a  party  of  Indians  in  am- 
bush, "they  instantly  retreated  toward  the  fort,  hotly  pursued  by 
the  savages.  Among  them  were  two  married  women  who  bad 
gone  out  to  make  them  a  visit,  one  of  whom  had  taken  with  her  a 
young  child  about  eighteen  months  old.  The  older  o  the  two 
mothers,  recollecting  in  her  flight  that  the  younger,  a  small  and 
feeble  woman,  was  burdened  with  her  child,  turned  back  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy,  they  firing  and  yellint'  hideously,  took  the  child 
from  its  mother  and  ran  witli  it  to  the  lort,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant.  During  the  chase  she  was  twice  shot  at  with  rifles, 
when  tiic  enemy  was  so  near  that  the  powder  burned  her,  and  one 
arrow  passed  throw  her  sleeve,  but  she  escaped  uninjured. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  171)1,  a  small  partv  of  Indians  attacked 
the  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  John  Merrill,  in  Kelson  county,  Ken- 
tucky. Mr.  Merrill,  who  was  first  alarmed  by  the  barking  of  his 
dog,  opened  the  door  to  discover  the  cause,  when  he  received  the 
tire  of  sevon  or  eight  Indians,  by  which  his  leg  and  arm  were 
broken.  The  Indians  then  attempted  to  enter  the  house,  but  were 
prevented  by  the  door  being  closed  by  Mrs.  Merrill  and  her 
daughter.  The  Indians  having  succeeded  iff -tewing  away  a  part 
of  the  door,  one  of  them  attempted  to  enter,  bufiWie  heroic  mother, 
in  the  midst  of  her  screaming  children  and  gitoaning  husband, 
seized  an  ax  and  gave  the  savage  a  fatal  blow,  after  which  she 
hauled  him  through  the  passage  into  the  house.  The  others,  un- 
conscious of  the  fate  of  their  companion,  and  supposing  that  they 
had  now  nearly  succeeding  in  their  obiect,  rushed  forward,  four  of 
whom  Mrs.  Merrtll  in  like*aiaftner  dispatched  before  the  others 
discovered  their  mistake. 

Tlie  remaining  Indians  after  retiring  a  few  moments,  returned 
and  renewed  their  eflbrts  to  enter  the  house.  Despairing  of  suc- 
ceeding at  the  door,  they  attempted  to  descend  the  chimney,  upon 
which  Mr.  Merrill  directed  his  little  son  to  empty  the  contents  of  a 
feather  bed  upon  the  fire.     The  smoke  and  heat  suddenly  brought 


"In  tbc  metDtime  hi>  heroic  wife  wu  bnailj  enga)^  in  daRiDdlDg  tb> 
door  agBiDBt  tfascfibrta  artfaeoDl;  ramuDing  ladian,  vhom  lbs  M>MV«r«lj 
wooDded,  with  tba  •<.  tiini  ha  vu  iwiti  glul  to  ntira." 
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down  two  of  the  enemy.  Mr.  Merrill,  at  this  critical  moment, 
ezertinff  every  iacnltj,  seized  a  billet  of  wood  and  dispatched  tb% 
two  half-smothered  Indians.  In  the  meantime  his  heroic  wife  was 
bnsily  engaged  in  defending  the  door  sfiainst  the  efforts  of  the  only 
remaining  savage,  whom  she  so  severe^  wounded  with  Uie  ax  that 
he  was  soon  g\M  to  retire. 

A  prisoner,  who  escaped  from  the  enemy  soon  after  the  transac- 
tion, stated  that  the  wounded  savage  was  toe  only  one  that  escaped 
of  his  party,  which  consisted  of  eiffht ;  that  on  his  return,  being 
asked'by  the  prisoner  *^  what  news  1^'  he  answered,  ^'  bad  news  for 
poor  Indian ;  me  lose  a  son,  me  lose  a  broder;  t^e  squaws  have 
taken  the  breech  clout,  and  fight  worse  than  the  ^^  Long  Knives." 

Even  children,  in  tiie  ear^  settlement  of  the  West,  not  nnfre- 

aaently  pertbrmed  acts  of  heroism  when  brought  in  collision  widi 
le  savages.  Among  the  anecdotes  on  this  point  often  related  is 
that  of  the  two  Johnson  bovs,  who  in  the  fall  of  1788,  killed  two 
Indians  near  the  site  of  oteubenville.  The  younger  of  lliese, 
Henry,  is.  or  was  lately  residing  in  Monroe  county,  Ohio,  where 
we  made  his  acquaintance  in  the  spring  of  1846.  We  found  him 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  &st  vanishing  race  of  Indian  hunters— tall 
and  erect,  with  the  bearing  of  a  genuine  backwoodsman. 

These  two  little  fellows,  the  one  nine  and  the  other  twelve  yean 
of  age,  were  surprised  and  taken  captive  in  the  woods  by  two  In- 
dians, disguised  m  the  dress  of  white  men.  At  night,  when  the 
Indians  were  asleep,  one  took  a  rifle  and  the  other  a  tomahawk 
and  simultaneously  kitted  their  captors,  and  then  escaped  to  their 
homes. 


THE  INDIAN  SUMMER. 


As  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Indian  wars  of  the  western 
country,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  term 
"  Indian  Sxanmer?^ 

This  expression,  like  many  otliers,  has  continued  in  general  use, 
notwithstanding  its  original  import  has  been  forgotten.  A  back- 
woodsman seldom  hears  this  expression  without  ieeling  a  chill  of 
horror,  because  it  brings  to  his  mind  the  painful  recollection  of  its 
original  application,  ouch  is  the  force  of  the  fiEU^ulty  of  association 
in  human  nature. 

The  reader  must  here  be  reminded  that,  during  the  long-con- 
tinned  Indian  wars,  sustained  by  the  first  settlers  of  the  western 
country,  they  enjoyed  no  peace  excepting  in  the  winter  season^ 
when,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather,  the  Indians  were  una- 
ble to  make  their  excursions  into  the  settlements.  The  onset  of 
winter  was  therefore  hailed  as  a  jubilee,  by  the  early  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  who,  throughout  the  spring  and  the  early  part  of  the 
fall,  had  been  cooped  up  in  their  little  uncomfortable  forts,  and 
subjected  to  all  the  distresses  of  the  Indian  war. 
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At  the  approach  of  winter,  therefore,  all  the  farmers,  excepting 
the  owner  of  the  fort,  removed  to  their  cabins  on  their  farms,  with 
the  joyful  feelings  of  a  tenant  of  a  prison  on  recovering  his  release 
from  confinement.  All  was  bustle  and  hilarity  in  preparing  for 
winter,  by  gathering  in  the  corn,  digging  potatoes,  fattening  nogs, 
and  repairing  the  cabins.  To  our  lorefathers,  the  gloomy  months 
of  winter  were  more  pleasant  than  the  zephyrs  of  spring  and  the 
flowers  of  May. 

It  however  sometimes  happened  that,  after  the  apparent  oqset  of 
winter,  the  weather  became  warm ;  the  smoky  time  commenced 
and  lasted  for  a  considerable  number  of  days.  This  was  the  Indian 
summer^  because  it  afforded  the  Indians  another  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  settlements  with  their  destructive  warfare.  The  melt- 
ing of  the  snow  saddened  every  countenance,  and  the  general 
warmth  of  the  sun  chilled  every  heart  with  horror.  The  appre- 
hension of  another  visit  from  the  Indians  and  of  being  driven  back 
to  the  detested  fort,  was  painful  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the  dis- 
tressing apprehension  was  frequently  realized. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  February  we  commonly  had  a  fine 
spell  of  open  warm  weather,  during  which  the  snow  melted  away. 
This  was  denominated  the  ^^pawwaicing  days^^ — from  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  Indians  were  then  holding  their  war  councils,  for 
planning  off  their  spring  campaigns  into  the  settlements.  Sad  ex- 
j)erience  taught  ns  that,  in  this  conjecture,  we  were  not  often 
mistaken. 


A  DESPERATE  BOAT  FIGHT.- 
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In  May,  1787,  a  flatboat  loaded  with  kettles  intended  for  the 
manufacture  of  salt  at  Bullitt's  lick,  left  Louisville  with  thirteen 
persons,  twelve  armed  men  and  one  woman  on  board.  The  boat 
and  cargo  were  owned  by  Henry  Crist  and  Solomon  Spears; 
and  the  company  consisted  of  Crist,  Sj^ears,  Christian  Crepps, 
Thomas  Floyd,  Joseph  Boyce,  Evans  Moore,  an  Irishman  named 
Fossett,  and  five  others,  and  a  woman  whose  name  is  not  pre- 
served. The  intention  of  the  party  was  to  descend  the  Ohio, 
wliich  was  then  very  high,  to  the  mouth  of  Salt  River,  and  then 
ascend  the  latter  river,  the  current  of  which  was  entirely  deadened 
by  back  water  from  the  Ohio,  to  a  place  near  the  licks,  called  Mud 
Garrison,  which  was  a  temporary  fortification,  constructed  of  two 
rows  of  slight  stockades,  and  the  space  between  filled  with  mnd 
nd  gravel  from  tlie  bank  of  the  river  hard  by.  The  works  in- 
losed  a  space  of  about  half  an  acre,  and  stood  about  midway 
between  Bullitt's  lick  and  the  falls  of  Salt  River,  where  Shepherds- 
ville  now  stands.  These  works  were  then  occupied  by  the  families 
of  the  salt  makers  and  those  who  hunted  to  supply  them  with  food, 
and  acte<l  also  as  an  advanced  guard  to  give  notice  of  the  approach 
of  any  considerable  body  of  men. 
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On  the  25th  of  Mav  the  boat  entered  Salt  River,  and  the  hands 
commenced  working  ner  up  with  sweep-oars.  There  was  no  cur- 
rent one  way  or  the  other — while  in  the  Ohio,  the  great  breadth  of 
the  river  secured  them  against  any  sudden  attack,  but  when  they 
came  into  Salt  River,  they  were  within  reach  of  the  Indian  rifle 
from  eit!ier  shore.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  send  out 
scouts  to  apprise  them  of  any  danger  ahead.  In  the  evening  of 
the  first  day  of  their  ascent  of  the  river,  Crist  and  Floyd  went 
ashore  to  reconnoiter  the  bank  of  the  river  ahead  of  the  boat.  Late 
in  the  evening  they  discovered  a  fresh  trial,  but  for  want  of  light 
they  could  not  make  out  the  number  of  Indians.  They  remained 
out  all  night,  but  made  no  further  discoveries.  In  the  morning, 
as  they  were  returning  down  the  river  toward  the  boat,  they  heard 
a  number  of  guns,  which  they  believed  to  be  Indians  killing  game 
for  breakfast.  They  hastened  back  to  the  boat  and  communicated 
what  they  had  heard  and  seen. 

They  pulled  on  up  the  river  until  eight  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  a 
point  eight  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Rolling  Fork,  where  they 
drew  into  shore  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  now  in  Bullitt 
county,  intending  to  land  and  cook  and  eat  their  breakfast.  As 
they  drew  into  shore  they  heard  the  gobbling  of  turkeys  (as  they 
supposed)  on  tlye  bank  where  they  were  going  to  land,  and  as  the 
boat  touched,  Fossett  and  another  sprang  ashore  with  their  guns  in 
their  hands  to  shoot  turkeys.  They  were  cautioned  of  their  danger, 
but  disregarding  the  admonition,  hastily  ascended  the  bank.  Their 
companions  in  the  boat  had  barely  lost  sight  of  them,  when  they 
heard  a  volley  of  rifles  discharged  all  at  once  on  the  bank  imme- 
diately above,  succeeded  by  a  yell  of  savages  so  terrific  as  to  induce 
a  belief  that  the  woods  were  filled  with  Indians.  This  attack,  so 
sudden  and  violent,  took  the  boat's  company  by  surprise,  and  they 
had  barely  time  to  seize  their  rifles  and  place  themselves  in  a  pos- 
ture of  defense,  when  Fossett  and  his  companion  came  dashing 
down  the  bank,  hotly  pursued  by  a  large  body  of  Indians.  Crist 
stood  in  the  bow  of  the  boat  with  his  rifle  in  his  hand.  At  the 
first  sight  of  the  enemy  he  brought  his  gun  to  his  face,  but  instantly 
perceived  that  the  object  of  his  aim  was  a  white  man,  and  a  sudden 
thought  flashed  across  his  mind,  that  the  enemy  was  a  company  of 
surveyors  that  he  knew  to  be  then  in  the  woods,  and  that  tic  attack 
w^  made  in  sport,  etc.,  let  his  gun  down,  and  at  the  same  time 
his  white  foeman  sunk  out  of  his  sight  behind  the  bank.  But  the 
tiring  had  begun  in  good  earnest  on  both  sides.  Crist  again 
brought  his  rifle  to  his  face,  and  as  he  did  so  the  white  man's  head 
was  rising  over  the  bank,  with  his  gun  also  drawn  up  and  pre-^ 
sented.  Crist  got  the  fire  on  him,  and  at  the  crack  of  his  rifle  the 
white  man  fell  forward  dead.  Fossett's  hunting  eompanion 
plunged  into  the  water  and  got  safely  into  the  bow  of  the  boat. 
Bnt  Fossett's  arm  was  broken  by  the  first  fire  on  the  hill.  The 
boat,  owing  to  the  high  water,  did  not  touch  the  land  and  he  got 
into  the  river  further  toward  the  stern,  and  swam  round  with  his 
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gun  in  his  left  hand,  and  was  taken  safely  into  tho  stern.  So 
intent  were  the  Indians  on  the  pursuit  of  their  prey,  that  many  of 
them  ran  to  the  water's  edge,  struck,  and  shot  at  Fossett  and  bia 
companion  while  getting  into  the  boat,  and  some  even  seized  the 
boat  and  attempted  to  draw  it  nearer  the  shore.  In  this  attempt 
many  of  the  Indians  perished ;  some  were  shot  dead  as  they  ap« 
proachcd  the  boat,  others  were  killed  in  the  river,  and  it  required 
the  most  stubborn  resistance  and  determined  valor  to  keep  them 
from  carrying  the  boat  by  assault.  Repulsed  in  their  efiorts  to 
board  the  boat,  the  savages  withdrew  higher  up  the  bank,  and 
taking  their  stations  behind  trees,  commenced  a  regular  and  gall- 
ing lire,  which  was  returned  with  the  spirit  of  brave  men  rendered 
desperate  by  the  certain  knowledge  that  no  quarter  would  be  given 
and  that  it  was  an  issue  of  victory  or  death  to  every  soul  on  board. 
The  boat  had  a  log-chain  for  a  cable,  and  when  she  was  first 
brought  ashore  the  chain  was  thrown  round  a  small  tree  that  stood 

%  in  the  waters  edge,  and  the  hook  run  through  one  of  the  links. 

Tliis  had  been  done  before  the  first  fire  was  made  upon  Fossett  on 
shore.  The  kettles  in  the  boat  had  been  ranked  up  along  the  sides, 
leaving  an  open  gangway  through  the  middle  of  the  boat  from  bow 
to  stern.  Unfortunately  the  bow  lay  to  shore,  so  that  the  guns  of 
the  Indians  raked  the  whole  length  of  the  gangway,  and  their  fire 
was  constant  and  destructive.  Spears  and  several  others  of  the 
bravest  men  had  already  fallen,  some  killed  and  others  mortally 
wounded.  From  the  commencement  of  the  battle  many  efiorts  had 
bocn  made  to  disengage  the  boat  from  the  shore,  all  oi  which  had 
failed.  The  hope  was  that,  if  they  could  once  loosen  the  cable,  the 
boat  would  drift  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy 'e  guns ;  but  any 
attempt  to  do  this  by  hand  would  expose  the  person  to  certain 
destruction.  Fossett's  right  arm  was  broken  and  he  could  no 
longer  handle  his  rifle.  He  got  a  pole,  and  placing  himself  low 
down  in  tiie  bow  of  the  boat,  commenced  punching  at  the  hook  in 
the  chain,  but  the  point  of  the  hook  was  turned  from  him,  and  all 
his  efforts  seemed  only  to  drive  it  further  into  the  link.  He  at 
lengtli  discovered  were  a  small  limb  had  been  cut  from  the  pole, 
and  left  a  knot  about  an  inch  long ;  this  knot,  after  a  number  of 
eiforts,  he  placed  against  the  point  of  the  hook,  and,  jerking  the 
pole  suddenly  toward  him,  threw  the  hook  out  of  the  link.  The 
chain  fell  and  the  boat  drifted  slowly  out  from  the  bank ;  and  by 
means  of  an  oar  worked  over  head,  the  boat  was  brought  into  the 
middle  of  the  river,  with  her  side  to  the  shore,  which  protected 
them  from  the  fire  of  the  Indians.     The  battle  had  now  lasted  up- 

i>  ^ward  of  an  hour.  The  odds  against  the  crew  was  at  least  ten  to 
one.  The  fire  had  been  very  destructive  on  both  sides  and  a  great 
many  of  the  Indians  had  been  killed  ;  but  if  the  boat  had  remained 
much  longer  at  the  shore  it  was  manifest  that  there  would  have 
been  none  of  the  crew  left  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  disaster. 

The  survivors   had  now  time   to  look  round  upon  the  havoc 
that  had  been  made  of  their  little  band.     Five  of  their  com- 
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panions  lay  dead  in  the  gangway  —  Spears,  Floyd,  Fossett,  and 
Boyce  were  wounded — Crepps,  Crist,  and  Moore  remained  unhurt. 
It  was  evident  that  Spears'  wound  was  mortal  and  that  he  could 
survive  but  a  few  moments.  lie  urged  the  survivore  to  run  the 
boat  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  and  save  themselves  by  im- 
mediate flight,  and  leave  him  to  his  fate.  Crepps  and  Crist  posi- 
tively refused. 

But  the  boat  was  gradually  nearing  the  southern  shore  of  the 
river.  At  this  time  the  Indians,  to  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty, 
were  seen  crossinoj  the  river  above  at  a  few  hundred  yards'  distance, 
some  on  logs,  and  some  swimming  and  carrying  their  rifles  over 
their  heads.  The  escape  of  the  boat  was  now  hopeless,  as  there 
was  a  large  body  of  Indians  on  each  side  of  the  river.  If  the  boat 
had  been  carriea  immediately  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  as 
soon  as  her  cable  was  loosened,  the  survivors  might  have  escaped ; 
but  to  such  minds  and  hearts  the  idea  of  leaving  their  dying 
friends  to  the  mercy  of  the  Indian  tomahawk  was  insupportable. 
The  boat  at  length  touched  the  southern  shore — a  hasty  preparation 
was  made  to  bury  the  dead  in  the  woods — Floyd,  Fossett,  and 
Boyce  got  to  land  and  sought  concealment  in  the  thickets.  Crepps 
and  Crist  turned  to  their  suflering  friend,  Spears,  but  death  had 
kindly  stepped  in  and  cut  short  the  savage  triumph.  The  woman 
now  remained.  They  offered  to  assist  her  to  shore  that  she  might 
take  her  chance  of  escape  in  the  woods,  but  the  danger  of  her  posi- 
tion and  the  scenes  of  blood  and  death  around  her  had  overpowered 
her  senses,  and  no  entreaty  or  remonstrance  could  prevail  with  her 
to  move.  She  sat  with  iicr  face  buried  in  her  hands,  and  no  eflbrt 
could  make  her  sensible  that  there  was  any  hope  of  escape. 

The  Indians  had  gained  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  were 
yelling  like  bloodhounds  as  they  ran  down  tow^ard  the  boat,  which 
they  now  looked  upon  as  their  certain  prey.  Crepps  and  Crist 
seized  a  rifle  apiece  and  ascended  tlie  river  bank  ;  at  the  toj)  of  the 
hill  they  met  the  savages,  and  charged  them  w^ith  a  shout.  Crepps 
fired  upon  them,  but  Crist,  in  his  haste,  had  taken  up  Fossett's 
gun,  which  had  got  wet  as  he  swam  w-ith  it  to  the  boat  on  the  oppo- 
site side — it  missed  tire.  At  this  time  Moore  passed  them  and 
escaped.  The  Indians,  when  charged  by  Crepps  and  Crist,  fell 
back  into  a  ravine  that  put  into  the  river  immediately  above  them. 
Crist  and  Crepps  again  commenced  their  flight.  The  Indians 
rallied  and  rose  from  the  ravine,  and  fired  a  volley  at  them  as  they 
fled.  Crepp  received  a  ball  in  his  left  side  ;  a  bullet  struck  Cristas 
heel  and  completely  crushed  the  bones  of  his  foot.  They  parted, 
and  met  no  more.  The  Indians,  intent  on  plunder,  did  not  pursue 
them,  but  rushed  into  the  boat.  Crist  heard  one  long,  agonizing 
shriek  from  the  unfortunate  woman  and  the  wild  shouts  of  the 
savages,  as  they  possessed  themselves  of  the  spoils  of  a  costly  but 
barren  victory. 

Crepps,  in  the  course  of  the  next  day,  arrived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Lon^i:  Lick,  and  bein^j  unable  to  travel  farther  laid  down 
10 
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in  the  woods  to  die.  Moore  alone  escaped  unhurt  and  brought  in 
the  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  tlie  boat.  The  country  was  at  once 
roused.  Crepps  was  found  and  brought  in,  but  died  about  the 
time  he  reached  home.  Crist  describes  Crepps  as  a  tall,  fair- 
haired,  handsome  man ;  kind,  brave,  and  enterprising,  and  pos- 
sessed of  all  those  high  and  striking  qualities  that  gave  the  heroic 
stamp  to  that  hardy  race  of  pioneers  among  whom  he  had  lived 
and  died,  lie  had  been  the  lion  of  the  fight.  By  exposing  him- 
self to  the  most  imminent  peril  he  inspirited  his  companions  with 
his  own  contempt  of  danger.  He  and  Crist  had  stood  over  Fossett, 
and  kept  the  Indians  treed  while  he  disengaged  the  cable ;  and  his 
coolness,  during  the  long  and  bloody  struggle  of  the  day,  had  won 
the  admiration  of  Crist  himself — than  whom  a  more  dauntless  man 
had  never  contended  with  mortal  foe.  Crepps  left  a  young  wife 
and  one  .son,  then  an  infant.  Ilis  wife  was  enceinte  at  the  time  of 
his  death — the  posthumous  child  was  a  daughter,  and  is  the  wife 
of  the  lion.  Charles  A.  Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky.  The  son  died 
shortly  after  he  arrived  at  man's  estate. 

Crist  was  so  disalied  by  the  wound  that  he  could  not  walk. 
The  bones  of  his  heel  were  crushed.  He  crept  into  a  thicket  and 
laid  down — his  wound  bled  profusely.  He  could  not  remain  there 
long.  His  feet  were  now  of  no  use  to  him.  He  bound  his  moc- 
casins on  his  knees,  and  commenced  his  journey.  Piece  by  piece 
his  hat,  hunting-shirt,  and  vest  were  consumed  to  shield  his  hands 
against  the  rugged  rocks  which  lay  in  his  way.  He  crawled  on 
all  day  up  the  river,  and  at  night  crossed  over  to  the  north  side 
upon  a  log  that  he  rolled  down  the  bank.  He  concealed  himself 
in  a  thicket  and  tried  to  sleep — but  pain  and  exhaustion  and  loss 
of  blood  had  driven  sleep  from  his  eyes.  His  foot  and  leg  were 
much  swollen  and  inflamed.  Guided  by  the  stars,  he  crept  on 
again — between  midnight  and  day,  he  came  in  sight  of  a  camp 
fire,  and  heard  the  barking  of  a  dog.  A  number  of  Indians  rose 
up  around  the  fire,  and  he  crept  slowly  away  from  the  light.  He 
laid  down  and  remained  quiet  for  some  time.  When  all  was  still 
again,  he  resumed  his  slow  and  painful  journey.  He  crawled  into 
a  small  branch,  and  kept  on  down  it  for  some  distance  upon  the 
rocks,  that  he  might  leave  no  trace  behind  him.  At  daylight,  he 
ascended  an  eminence  of  considerable  height  to  ascertain,  if  jws- 
sible,  where  he  was,  and  how  to  shape  his  future  course;  but  all 
around  was  wilderness.  He  was  aiming  to  reach  Bullitt's  Lick, 
now  about  eight  miles  distant,  and  his  progress  was  not  half  a 
mile  an  hour.  He  toiled  on  all  day — nigtit  came  on — the  second 
night  of  his  painful  journey.  Since  leaving  the  small  branch  the 
night  before,  he  had  found  no  water — since  the  day  before  the 
battle,  he  had  not  tasted  food.  Worn  down  with  hunger,  want  of 
sleep,  acute  pain,  and  raging  thirst,  he  laid  himself  down  to  die. 
But  his  sufferings  were  not  to  end  here — guided  again  by  the  stars, 
he  struggled  on.  Every  rag  that  ho  could  interpose  between  the 
rugged  stones  and  his  bleeding  hands  and  knee  (for  he  could  now 
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use  but  one),  was  worn  away.  The  morning  came — the  morning 
of  the  third  day  ;  it  brought  him  but  little  hope;  but  the  indomit- 
able spirit  within  him  disdained  to  yield,  and  during  the  day  he 
made  what  progress  he  could.  As  the  evening  drew  on,  he 
became  aware  that  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Bullitt's  Lick  ;  but  he 
could  go  no  further ;  nature  had  made  her  last  efiTort,  and  he  laid 
himself  down  and  prayed  that  death  would  speedily  end  his 
sufferings. 

When  darkness  came  on,  from  where  iay,  he  could  see  the  hun- 
dred fires  of  the  furnaces  at  the  licks  aM  glowing;  and  he  even 
fancied  he  could  see  the  dusky  forms  of  the  firemen  as  they  passed 
to  and  fro  around  the  pits,  but  they  were  more  than  half  a  mile  off, 
and  how  was  he  to  reach  them  ?  lie  had  not  eaten  a  morsel  in 
four  days :  he  had  been  drained  of  almost  his  last  drop  of  blood, 
the  wounded  leg  had  become  so  stiff  and  swollen  that  for  the  last 
two  days  and  nights  he  had  dragged  it  after  him;  the  flesh  was 
worn  from  his  knee  and  from  the  palms  of  his  hands.  Kelief  was 
in  his  sight,  but  to  reach  it  was  impossible.  Suddenly  he  heard 
the  tramp  of  a  horse's  feet  approaching  him,  and  hope  sprang  up 
once  more  in  his  breast.  The  sound  came  nearer  and  still  more 
near.  A  path  ran  near  the  place  where  he  lay ;  a  man  on  horse- 
back approached  within  a  few  rods  of  him,  he  mustered  his 
remaining  strength  and  hailed  him ;  but  to  his  utter  surprise  and 
dismay,  the  horseman  turned  suddenly  and  galloped  off  toward  the 
licks.  Despair  now  seized  him.  To  die  alone  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  in  sight  of  hundreds  and  of  plenty,  seemed  to  him  the  last 
dregs  of  the  bitterest  cup  that  fate  could  offer  to  mortal  lips.  O! 
that  he  could  have  fallen  by  the  side  of  his  friend  in  the  proud 
battle!  That  he  could  have  met  the  Indian  tomahawk,  and  died 
in  the  strength  of  his  manhood ;  and  not  have  been  doomed  to 
linger  out  his  life  in  days  and  nights  of  pain  and  agony,  and  to 
die  by  piecemeal  in  childish  despair.  While  these  thoughts  were 
passing  in  his  mind,  the  horseman  (a  negro)  regained  the  licks  and 
alarmed  the  people  there  with  the  intelligence  that  the  Indians 
were  approaching.  On  being  interrogated,  all  the  account  he  could 
give  was,  that  some  person  had  called  to  him  in  the  woods,  a  half 
mile  oft*,  and  called  him  by  the  wrong  name.  It  was  manifest  it 
was  not  Indians ;  and  forthwith  a  number  of  men  set  out,  guided 
by  the  negro,  to  the  place.  Grist's  hopes  again  revived,  when  he 
heard  voices,  and  saw  lights  approaching.  They  came  near  and 
hailed.  Crist  knew  the  voice,  and  called  to  the  man  by  name. 
This  removed  all  doubt,  and  they  approached  the  spot  where  he 
lay.  A  sad  and  mournful  sight  was  before  them.  A  man  that 
had  left  them  but  a  few  days  before,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  health 
and  buoyant  spirits,  now  lay  stretched  upon  the  earth,  a  worn  and 
niuugled  skeleton,  unable  to  lift  a  hand  to  bid  them  welcome. 
They  bore  him  home;  the  ball  was  extracted;  but  his  recovery 
was  slow  and  doubtful.     It  was  a  year  before  he  was  a  man  again. 

The  woman  in  the  boat  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Canada,     Ten 
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years  afterward,  Crist  met  her  again  in  Kentucky.  She  had  been 
redeemed  by  an  Indian  trader,  and  brought  into  Wayne's  camp  on 
the  Maumco,  and  restored  to  her  friends.  She  informed  Crist  that 
the  body  of  Indians  which  made  the  attack  on  the  boat,  numbered 
over  one  hundred  and  twenty,  of  whom  about  thirty  were  killed  in 
the  engagement.  The  account  was  confirmed  by  Indians  whom 
Crist  met  with  afterward,  and  who  had  been  in  the  battle.  They 
told  Crist  that  the  boat's  crew  fought  more  like  devils  than  men, 
and  if  they  had  taken  one  of  them  prisoner,  they  would  have 
roasted  him  alive.  Crist  was  afterward  a  member  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Legislature,  and  in  1808,  was  a  member  of  Congress.  He 
died  at  his  residence  in  Bullitt  county,  in  August,  1844,  aged 
eighty  years. 


REBELIJON  IN  TENNESSEE. 


Thk  country  now  constituting  the  State  of  Tennessee,  was 
originally  comprised  within  the  territory  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  The  settlers  who  poured  in  just  after  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  found  it  of  great  inconvenience  to  remain  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  North  Carolina.  At  that  time  hostilities  had 
been  commenced  against  them  by  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees;  and 
being  unprotected  by  the  troops  of  North  Carolina,  and  without 
any  government  of  their  own,  their  situation  was  perilous.  A 
large  proportion  of  her  people  determined  to  form  an  independent 
State  government,  which  would  enable  them  to  legally  assemble  a 
military  force  for  defense. 

In  1786,  a  convention  met  at  Jonesborough,  consisting  of  five 
members  from  each  county,  who  declared  the  district  independent 
of  North  Carolina,  and  formed  it  into  a  State,  under  the  name  of 
*'  Frankland."  Tliey  appointed  Col.  John  Sevier,  Governor, 
elected  judges  and  other  State  officers,  and  sent  a  delegate  to  Con- 
gress, but  he  was  refused  admittance;  that  body  being  indisposed 
to  countenance  this  rebellion  against  North  Carolina:  that  State 
was  determined  to  maintain  her  jurisdiction.  In  1786,  Frankland 
had  two  conflicting  courts  in  its  jurisdiction;  one  under  the 
authority  of  North  Carolina,  the  other  under  that  of  the  new 
State,  each  of  which  decided  that  they  alone  had  legal  authority. 
It  was  a  fruitful  source  of  collision  and  quarrel.  Tlie  sheriff  of 
Frankland,  with  his  posse,  in  some  instances,  went  into  the  other 
court,  seized  the  papers  and  turned  the  oflBcers  out  of  doord.  In 
turn,  the  party  of  North  Carolina  retaliated  in  the  same  way 
Soon  after  his  inauguration,  Gov.  Sevier  came  in  collision  with 
Col.  Tipton,  the  most  prominent  man  among  the  stanch  adherents 
of  the  old  State.  From  the  argument  of  words,  they  proceeded  to 
that  of  the  fists,  but  were  separated  in  the  midst  of  the  combat. 
This  example  was  often  imitated  among  the  people,  and  it  was 
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evident,  that  in  such  a  crisis  things  must  come  to  a  more  scrlou.4 
issue. 

The  party  of  North  Carolina  sent  Colonel  Tipton  their  represen- 
tative to  the  legislature;  taxes  were  imposed  by  the  authority  of 
both  legislatures;  the  people  paid  neither,  speciously  declaring 
they  did  not  know  to  which  autliority  they  ought  to  yield  their 
money.  Another  convention  of  Frankland  met,  and  elected 
William  Cocke,  Esq.,  to  Congress.  That  body  courteously  allowed 
him  to  address  them.  He  eloquently  portrayed,  in  a  speech  before 
them,  the  helpless  and  miserable  condition  of  Frankland ;  on  the 
one  hand  engaged  in  a  civil  war  with  the  parent  State,  and  on  the 
other  assailed  by  the  merciless  savages.  He  was  heard ;  Congress 
interposed  to  promote  harmony,  and  a  general  amnesty  was  passed 
in  regard  to  all  who  were  willing  to  yield  to  the  authority  of  North 
Carolina.  The  pacific  and  decided  measures  of  Congress  seemed 
at  once  to  restore  things  to  their  former  condition  before  the  forma- 
tion of  the  State  of  Frankland.  Under  the  external  appearance 
of  tranquillity  remained  the  smothered  fire;  a  considerable  number 
remained  stanch  to  the  cause  of  the  fallen  State,  and  disposed, 
under  the  first  favorable  circumstances,  to  rear  it  up  again. 
Grovernor  Sevier  still  retained  his  integrity  in  his  faith  in  the 
new  State. 

In  1788,  an  execution  was  taken  out  by  the  existing  government, 
organized  by  North  Carolina,  against  the  property  of  Governor 
Sevier,  as  he  still  continued  to  be  called.  His  negroes  had  been 
taken  by  this  execution,  during  his  absence,  while  contending  with 
the  hostile  Indians.  Considering  this  illegal,  he  on  his  return 
collected  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  proceeded  to  attack  the 
house  of  Colonel  Tipton,  where  he  was  informed  his  negroes  were 
placed  for  safe  keeping.  He  also  was  told  that  he  was  sought  by 
Tipton's  men  to  be  put  in  prison.  Colonel  Sevier  was  highly 
exasperated,  and  he  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Tipton's  house, 
which  stood  nine  miles  from  Jonesborough.  The  dwelling  was 
barricaded  and  defended  by  stanch  friends  of  Tipton.  Sevier 
summoned  the  garrison  to  surrender;  the  only  reply  was  for  the 
assailants  to  disband  themselves  before  the  regular  troops  of  the 
government  came  to  the  aid  of  the  besieged.  Hostilities  were 
commenced,  and  one  man  killed,  and  a  number  of  men  wounded. 
The  morning  of  the  attack  was  snowy,  and  the  assailing  force  had 
hardly  connncnced  an  attack  upon  the  house,  when  news  came  of 
the  approach  of  Colonel  Maxwell,  with  one  hundred  and  eighty 
men,  in  aid  of  the  besieged.  Upon  this  they  fled.  Two  were 
taken  prisoners.  Colonel  Tipton  determined  to  hang  them  upon 
the  spot;  he  was  hardly  swayed  from  his  purpose  by  strong  \jer- 
suasion.  This  defeat  put  an  end  to  the  pretensions  of  the  partisans 
of  Frankland.  Sevier  concealed  his  mortification  by  removing  to 
the  remoter  frontier,  when,  with  a  number  of  devoted  friends,  he 
i^ave  his  services  to  makinti:  war  upon  the  Indians.  The  Indians 
made  an  attack  upon  tiie  settlements  around  Knoxville;  he  drove 
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them  off,  and  burnt  their  town3.  While  thus  meritoriously  en^^aged, 
he  was  called  to  the  seat  of  government  to  answer  the  charge  of 
high  treason.  Colonel  Sevier  was  seized  at  Jonesborough  by  order 
of  Colonel  Tipton,  imprisoned  and  put  in  irons.  Ue  eventually 
was  aided  to  oscai)e.  lie  was  very  popular  with  the  mass  of  the 
lKK>i>le,  in  consequence  of  his  services  in  the  Revolution,  and  his 
conduct  in  many  Indian  fights.  By  a  law  of  North  Carolina  he 
was  made  an  outlaw,  and  his  property  confiscated.  But  his  char- 
acter ami  public  services  ultimately  created  a  reaction  in  his  favor; 
tho  law  was  repealed,  and  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  North 
Carolina,  and  brigadier-general  over  the  territory. 


INCIDKNTS  OP  BimPER  WARFARE,  FROM  THE  TERMINATION  OP  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  UNTIL  THE  TREATY  OF  GREENVILLE. 

Soi>N  alter  the  Ilovoluti(»narv  war,  treaties  were  made  with  tho 
ditreivnt  tribos  of  Indians  in  the  West  and  Southwest;  and  under 
tho  iMiprossi\Mi  that  these  would  be  effectual  in  restraining  them 
rt^»m  hv»stiHtiv*s,  thousands  were  induced  to  emigrate  to  the  '''new 
iMumtries.*'  lb»pos  based  upim  such  promises  were  doomed  to 
dJHappvMntmont.  The  Sliawanese  Indians,  instigated  by  the  British 
at  1  K^livil,  eonntienanl  sending  marauding  parties  into  Kentucky  in 
lortrt  tluui  two  years  after  the  war,  and  committed  so  many  murders 
\ipon  rmi;;rants  descending  the  Ohio  in  boats  as  to  render  its  navi- 
gation e\lromoly  jvrilous. 

V\\n\\  the  oUk^o  i»f  the  war  until  1700,  not  less  than  fifteen 
huhdl^H^  nuMK  women  and  elnldren  ha<l  l^een  killed  or  carried  into 
eaptiN  ll\  bv  tho  savairv^s  south  of  the  Ohio. 

Uhv*  iionoral  lu»vornment,  anxious  to  j^reserve  peace,  opposed 
nuMi^uros  of  ivtaliation,  and  to  settle  amicably  all  diflBculties,  a 
\v\i\\\  was  made  wiili  the  Shawanese  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Miami, 
III  Januarx,  17S<^,  liononils  Itiehard,  Butler  and  Clarke  being  the 
oomnii'.suMU'is.  No  r\*gani  Iving  paid  to  its  stipulations,  an  expe- 
d»lion  was  organi/v»il  in  Kentucky  in  the  ensuing  fall  to  punish 
thoni  h  was  divid^nl  into  two  divisions.  The  division  under 
(iriuial  i'larko  of  one  thousjmd  men  assembled  at  Louisville  and 
iinnohiMl  ti»  N'inoonnes  There  they  were  delayed  nine  da^'S  in 
wiutmii  lor  pi\>\isions^  which  had  Iven  sent  in  transports  by  water 
dnwn  \\u^  Ohio  and  up  the  Wabash.  This  delay,  together  with 
a  luuhnv  among  tho  trvH^jxii,  in  which  three  hundred  men  deserted 
wliou  within  lw\*  days*  mar^*h  of  the  hi>&tile  villages,  rendered  the 
nH|»oditu»n  abortive,  and  ihoy  roiurneil  without  having  seen  an 
nnomv,  or  htrnok  a  blow.  The  exjvdition  under  General  Logan 
wurt  M»oro  t\M'tunato.  Ho  man.*lKHl  into  wliat  is  now  Logan  county, 
iMilo,  di*Hth»vod  ei:»ht  towns,  too^ther  with  their  cornfields,  and 
tuiik  i*i'Voi\ly  or  oightv  prisoners.  This  servod  but  to  exas|>erate 
**"•  ttlioiuy  t\»  uu>n»  active  iK^siiliti^'s,  to  retaliate  which  three  hundred 
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moiiDtad  KentackiftDS,  under  Todd,  HinkstoD,  and  Kenton,  in  ttie 
Bocceeding  year,  croesed  the  Ohio,  and  mashing  np  the  Scioto 
abont  eixtj  miles,  destroyed  the  Indian  town  of  Chilicothei  on 
Paint  Creek. 

In  the  anmmer  of  1788,  the  Indian  incursions  increased  in 
fraqnencj  and  audacity^  and  they  did  their  utmost  to  arrest  the 
settlements  of  the  whites,  which  had  now  advanced  across  the 
Ohio  into  the  vicinity  of  Marietta.  While  some  hostile  parties 
were  Inrking  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  to  attack,  decoy  or  pursne 
the  boats  of  the  emigrant,  others  were  incessantly  roaming  inland, 
ambuscading  every  neigtiborhood,  and  patiently  watching  in  covert 
places  to  pi^  off  unfortunate  individuals  who  might  come  within 
their  reach.  The  early  settlers  of  Illinois  also  sdSered  from  the 
depredations  of  the  Kickapoo  Indians,  that  country  having  its  first 
American  settlement  fonnded  in  1781,  by  Western  YirginianSi 
near  the  site  of  Bellefontaine,  in  Monroe  county. 

The  artifices  of  the  Indians  to  decoy  the  crews  of  the  boats  pass- 
ing down  the  Ohio  into  their  power  were  various.  Sometiujos  a 
single  Indian,  disguised  in  the  dress  of  some  nnfortunate  white 
who  had  fallen  into  tlieir  hands,  appeared  on  the  shore  making 
signals  of  distress  and  counterfeiting  the  motions  of  a  woundeS 
man— or,  perhaps,  as  it  was  frequently  the  case,  the  unhappy  white 
captive  was  forced  by  threats  of  horrible  torture  to  act  this  part. 
The  crews  supposing  the  suppliants  to  be  their  countrymen  who 
had  escaped  from  the  Indians,  would  turn  their  boats  to  the  shore  to 
take  them  in,  when  suddenly  on  touching  the  bank,  a  fierce  band 
of  warriors  would  rush  upon  them  from  their  ambuscade  with  ter- 
rific yells.  Sometimes  tlie  savages  crawled  to  the  water^s  ed^e, 
wrapped  in  the  skins  of  bears,  and  thus  alluring  the  boatmen,  wno 
were  ever  ready  to  exchange  the  oar  for  the  rifle,  into  their  power. 

The  situation  of  those  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  savages  was 
truly  pitiable.  Some  were  subjected  to  most  unnatural  and  slow 
tortures.  Some  were  butcherea  in  their  beds  in  the  darkness  of 
night.  Many  scalps  were  shown  clotted  with  gore  I  limbs  were 
terribly  mangled  I  women  were  ripped  up  I  the  heart  and  bowels 
still  palpitating  with  life  and  smoking  on  the  ground  I  Tiie  bar- 
barians not  satisfied  with  even  this,  were  seen  swilling  their  blood 
and  imbibing  a  more  courageous  fury  from  the  draught. 

In  January,  1789,  two  treaties  were  made  by  the  Indians  at  Fort 
Harmar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mnskingum,  opposite  Marietta,  by 
Arthur  St.  Clair,  Governor  of  the  Northwestern  Territory.  The 
first  was  with  the  Five  Nations,  and  the  second  with  six  of  the 
northwestern  tribes.  It  did  not  produce  the  favorable  results  anti- 
cipated. The  northw^estern  tribes,  in  defiance  of  its  stipulations, 
resumed  the  hatchet;  and  the  General  Government  finding  their 
pacific  attempts  frustrated,  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  aggres- 
sive measures. 

*'Harmar*8  Expsdition, — In  the  autumn  of  1790,  about  thirteen 
hundred  troops,   of  whom  less  than  one-fourth  were  regulars, 
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marched  from  Cincinnati  nnder  General  Harmar  a^inst  the  In- 
dian towns  on  the  Maumee,  near  the  site  of  Fort  Wayne.  When 
within  a  short  distance  of  their  point  of  destination,  Col.  Hardin 
was  detached  with  six  hundred  and  fifty  men.  This  advance,  on 
reaching  the  Indian  villages,  found  them  deserted.  The  next  day, 
the  main  body  having  arrived,  their  towns,  containing  three  hun- 
dred wigwams,  were  burnt,  the  fruit  trees  girdled,  and  twenty 
thousand  bushels  of  corn  destroyed.  While  the  troops  were  at  the 
villages  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Kentucky  militia 
and  thirty  regulars,  under  Colonel  Hardin,  were  sent  on  an  Indian 
trail,  when  they  fell  into  an  ambush  of  seven  hundred  warriors 
nnder  Little  Turtle.  At  the  first  fire  the  militia  fled  without  firing 
a  shot,  but  the  thirty  regulars  resisted  with  the  greatest  obstinacy 
until  all  were  killed,  except  two  officers  and  two  or  three  privates. 
Ensign  Armstrong  was  saved  by  falling  behind  a  log  while  on  the 
retreat,  which  screened  him  from  his  pursuers;  while  Captain 
Armstrong  was  preserved  by  plunging  up  to  his  neck  in  a  swamp. 
There  he  remained  all  night  a  spectator  of  the  war  dance  over  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  and  wounded  soldiers,  the  shrieks  of  the  latter, 
as  they  were  tortured,  mingling  with  the  yells  of  the  savages. 

When  the  army  had  proceeded  one  day  on  the  return  march. 
Colonel  Hardin  and  Major  Willis  were  sent  back  with  four  hundred 
men,  of  whom  sixty  were  regulars,  to  surprise  the  Indians  whom 
it  was  supposed  would  return.  On  entering  the  town  a  few  of  the 
enemy  were  seen,  who  immediately  fled,  and  decoyed  the  militia 
into  un  irregular  pursuit  in  different  directions.  This  being  ac- 
compliHlifd,  Little  Turtle  fell,  with  his  main  body,  upon  the  regu- 
larH  with  great  fury.  They  threw  down  their  guns,  and  with  their 
tonuiliHwkB,  rushed  upon  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers.  While  a 
Holdier  was  en<?aged  in  the  use  of  his  bayonet  upon  one  Indian, 
two  othrrrt  would  sink  their  tomahawks  in  his  head.  The  result  was 
that  c^vrry  regular  fell,  together  with  their  gallant  major.  Ere  the 
ronllict  WHH  over  a  part  of  the  militia  who  had  returned  from  the 
iiurHuit,  joined  in  the  contest,  but  were  compelled  to  retreat,  leav- 
ing' thi^  Ji'ud  and  wounded  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Tlu<  cxpinlition,  in  destroying  the  Indian  villages,  had  accom- 
|)lihlii(l  the  great  object  of  its  mission,  although  under  circum- 
hlimcih  of  misfortune.  It  was  succeeded  by  such  vigorous  exer- 
lioiirt  oil  the  part  of  the  savages  that  they  must  have  succeeded  in 
lii'iiikiiig  up  the  American  settlements  were  it  not  for  the  total 
dintiurtiuii  of  tlieir  property  and  provisions  just  at  the  approach 
Iff  winter. 

On  the  Hccond  of  January  (1701)  the  settlement  at  Big  Bottom, 
on  tlio  Muhkingum,  about  thirty  miles  above  Marietta,  was  sur- 
prirtiMl  iihd  broken  up  by  the  Indians.  Twelve  persons  were  killed 
liiMl  a  nuuilKT  taken  prisoners.  So  sudden  was  the  attack  that  no 
ranihUiui'v.  was  iiuide  by  any  of  the  men  when  the  Indians  entered 
ilm  blo<*klH»urti*,;  but  Mrs.  Mecks,  a  stout,  baekwoods  Virgiirta 
woman,  seized  an  ax  and  inflicted  a  severe  wound  upon  an  Indian 
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warrior:  die  was  inBtanfly  tomahawked.  Within  a  few  days  all 
the  settlements  on  the  Mnskingnm,  except  that  at  Marietta,  were 
broken  np. 

On  the  9th  of  the  same  month,  Dnnlap's  station  at  CJolerain,  a 
few  miles  north  of  Cincinnati,  was  yiolently  attacked  by  abont  fonr 
hnndrod  Indians,  nnder  the  notorions  Simon  Girty.  The  0irrison, 
consisting  of  not  one-tenth  of  their  number,  were  United  States 
troops,  commanded  by  CSaptain  Eingsbnry.  They  displayed  nn- 
nsnal gallantry, freaaenily  exposing  theirpersons  above  the  pickets 
to  insnlt  and  provoxe  their  assailants.  While  the  post  was  com- 
pletely snrronuded  by  the  enemv,  John  Wallace  rolnnteered  to  go 
to  Cincinnati  for  aid.  Late  in  uie  night  he  crossed  the  Bi^  Miami 
in  a  amoe,  on  the  bank  of  which  the  n>rt  stood,  and  thence  tbllowed 
down  it  some  miles ;  then,  although  in  the  dead  of  winter,  he 
swam  the  riyer  and  directed  his  coarse  for  Cincinnati :  but  before  he 
returned  with  aid,  the  Indians  had  left. 

So  oonsUmt  were  the  Indians  in  their  depredations  around  the 
settlements,  that  it  was  unsafe  to  venture  into  the  woods  unarmed ; 
and  even  at  Cincinnati,  in  sight  of  Fort  Washington,  the  people 
were  obliged  to  attend  church  armed  to  repel  an  attack. 

In  Mag^,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  Eentuckians,  nnder  Oeneral 
Oharies  ooott^  rendesvoused  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  Bivery 
and  crossing  the  Ohio  on  the  twenty-third,  marched  northward  with 
great  rapidity.  In  about  three  weeks  the  expedition  returned  to 
Sl[entucky  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  after  having  surprised  and 
destroyed  several  towns  on  the  Waoash  and  Eel  Ilivers,  killed 
thirty-two  of  the  enemy  in  Bkirmishes,  and  taken  fifty-eight 
prisoners. 

In  the  succeeding  August,  Colonel  James  Wilkinson  left  Fort 
Washington  with  five  hundred  and  fifty  mounted  Kentucky  volun- 
teers, to  complete  the  work  which  had  been  so  successfully  begun 
by  General  Scott  against  the  Indians  on  the  Wabash  and  its  tribu- 
taries. The  expedition  was  successful.  Several  towns  were  de- 
stroyed, the  corn  was  cut  up,  and  thirty-four  prisoners  taken. 

5i.  Claires  Campaign. — While  these  military  movements  were 
going  on  against  the  Wabash  Indians,  the  war  department  was 
engaged  in  raising  an  army  of  three  thousand  men,  ordered  by 
Congress  for  an  invasion  of  the  country  of  the  Northwestern  In- 
dians ;  the  whole  to  be  placed  under  the  command  of  Governor  St. 
Clair,  as  major-general.  On  the  last  of  August,  the  troops  which 
had  rendezvoused  at  Fort  Washington,  to  the  number  of  two  thou- 
sand, marched  to  Ludlow's  station,  five  miles  in  advance,  where 
they  encamped  until  the  17th  of  September,  awaiting  reinforce- 
ments and  supplies.  Then,  their  number  being  augmented  to 
twenty-three  hundred  men,  they  marched  northwardly,  stopping 
on  their  route  to  erect  Forts  Hamilton  and  Jeflerson.  At  this  l:>6t 
post  three  hundred  militia  deserted  in  a  body.  Upon  this  General 
St.  Clair  detached  the  Ist  regiment,  under  Major  Ilamtramck,  to 
bring  them  back. 
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Havin<^  made  that  arrangement,  the  army  moved  on  and,  on  the 
2d  of  November,  came  to  a  small  branch  of  the  Wabash,  about  one 
hundred  miles  north  of  Cincinnati,  within  two  or  three  miles  of 
what  is  now  the  Indiana  State  line.  Here  the  troops  were  en- 
camped in  the  following  order:  "upon  a  very  commanding  piece 
of  ground,  in  two  lines,  having  the  above  mentioned  creek  in  front, 
the  right  wing  composed  of  Butler,  Clarke,  and  Patterson's  bat- 
talions, conmianded  by  Major  General  Butler,  forming  the  first 
line  ;  and  the  lelt  wing  consisting  of  Bedinger  and  Gaither's  bat- 
talions and  the  second  regiment,  commanded  by  Col.  Darke,  formed 
the  second  line ;  with  an  interval  of  about  seventy  yards,  which 
was  all  the  ground  allowed.  The  right  flank  was  pretty  well 
secured  by  the  creek,  a  steep  bank,  and  Faulkner's  corps ;  some  of 
the  cavalry  and  their  picket  covered  the  left  flank.  Tlie  militia 
were  thrown  over  the  creek  in  advance  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
and  encamped  in  the  same  order."  The  next  day  the  general  had 
intended  to  throw  up  a  slight  work,  the  plan  of  which  was  con- 
certed that  evening  with  Major  Ferguson,  and  to  have  moved  on 
to  attack  the  enemy  as  soon  as  the  first  regiment  had  come  up. 
The  wily  enemy  did  not  wait  for  this  junction  of  the  force  opposed 
to  them,  but  about  half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  just  after  the  men  had  been  dismissed  from  parade,  the 
attack  began  on  the  militia.  Tliis  portion  of  the  army  soon  gave 
way  and  rushed  into  camp  through  the  battalions  of  Butler  and 
Clarke,  throwing  them  into  considerable  confusion,  and  followed 
by  the  Indians  at  their  heels;  the  tire  of  the  front  line  checked 
them,  but  almost  immediately  a  very  heavy  attack  began  upon  that 
line,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  it  was  extended  to  the  second  like- 
wise. The  great  weight  of  it  was  directed  against  the  center  of 
each,  where  the  artillery  was  placed,  from  which  the  men  were 
repeatedly  driven  w-ith  great  slaughter.  General  St.  Clair,  who, 
notwithstanding  he  was  ill,  was  borne  about  everywhere  in  his  lit- 
ter into  the  thickest  of  the  fire,  giving  his  orders  with  the  coolness 
and  self- possession  worthy  of  a  better  fortune;  he  directed  Col. 
Darke  to  rouse  the  Indians  from  their  covert  with  the  bayonet,  and 
to  turn  their  left  flank.  This  was  executed  with  great  spirit;  but 
although  the  enemy  was  driven  three  or  four  hundred  yards,  for 
want  of  numbers  or  cavalry,  they  soon  returned  and  our  troops 
were  forced  to  give  back  in  tiieir  turn.  The  savages  had  now  got 
into  the  American  camp  by  the  left  flank,  having  pursued  back 
the  troops  that  were  posted  there.  Again  several  charges  were 
made  with  effect;  but  in  these  eflbrts  great  carnage  was  suffered 
from  the  concealed  enemy,  and  particularly  by  the  oflicers.  Every 
officer  of  the  second  regiment  fell  except  tiirce,  and  more  than  half 
the  army  was  killed.  Under  this  lamentable  slaughter  it  became 
necessary  to  make  another  charge  against  the  enemy,  as  if  with  a 
View  to  turn  their  right  flank,  but  in  fact  to  regain  the  road  from 
which  the  army  was  intercepted.  This  object  attained,  the  retreat 
^gau  and  soon  degenerated  into  a  ^*  flight,"  a  ^^precipitate  one 
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it  WM  in  jbd,"  as  bo  honestly  owned  in  the  eimplc  and  di^gnified 
diapatoh  of  Qen.  St  Clair.  Arms  were  thrown  awaj  even  after  the 
poraoit  had  ceased  \  the  artillery  was  necessarily  abandoned,  for 
not  a  horse  was  left  to  have  dragged  it  off,  had  tlmt  been  practicar 
Ue,  and  the  general  was  mounted  on  a  pack-horse  ^'  which  could 
not  be  pricked  ont  of  a  walk."  ^^  The  roat  continued  quite  to  Fort 
Jefferson,  twenty-nine  miles  from  the  scene  of  action,^  which  was 
reached  about  sunset;  while  the  battle  ended  about  half  after  ninS' 
in  the  rooming.  ^ 

The  melancholy  result  of  this  action  was  felt  and  lamented  by 
all  who  had  sympathy  for  private  distress  or  public  misfortune. 
The  oflBicers  exposed  uemselves  in  an  unusual  degree  to  rally  the 
men  and  remedy  the  want  of  discipline,  and  hence  the  loss  fcdl 
heavily  upon  them.  It  was  alleged  by  the  oflSoers,  that  the  enemy 
&r  outnumbered  their  troops ;  a  conclusion  drawn  from  tho  hek 
that  they  outflanked  and  attacked  the  American  lines  with  great 
force  at  the  same  time  on  every  side. 

The  Indians  ensaged  in  the  battle  were  supposed  to  number 
about  two  thousand,  and  were  under  tho  command  of  Bine  Jacket, 
Bockongaholas,  and  Little  Turtle.  In  this  disastrous  action  the 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  was  over  nine  hundred,  among 
whom  were  forty -nine  commissioned  officers.  The  Indian  loss  was 
only  about  sixty  killed.  Accomjpanying  the  army  was  a  large 
number  of  women,  of  whom  fifty-six  were  killed.  The  unfortunate 
men  who  fell  into  the  enemy's  bauds  with  life  were  used  with  the 
greatest  torture,  having  their  limbs  torn  off;  and  the  poor  women 
were  treated  with  the  most  indecent  cruelty,  stakes  as  large  as  a 
person's  arms  being  driven  through  their  bodies. 

Among  the  officers  in  St.  Clair's  defeat,  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  war  of  tlie  Revolution,  was  Captain  Littell^  of 
Essex  county,  New  Jersey.  He  was  engaged  as  a  partisan  officer 
in  tho  early  part  of  the  war,  having  been  in  no  less  than  thirteen 
skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  in  several  of  which,  particularly  in  the 
attack  on  Springfield,  he  gained  great  credit  for  his  daring  bravery. 
He  was  also  at  the  battles  of  Brandy  wine  and  Germantown,  where 
he  commanded  a  company  of  artillery. 

His  broken  Ibrtunes  eventually  compelled  him  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  new  lands  of  the  West.  Considering  the  contemplated 
expedition  of  St.  Clair  as  giving  a  favorable  chance  to  explore  the 
country,  he  applied  for  a  commission ;  but  being  too  late  in  his 
application,  he  together  with  his  son,  a  young  man  just  of  age, 
enlisted  in  the  ranks  under  the  supposition  generally  entertained, 
that  there  would  be  no  fighting — that  the  Indians,  overawed  by  the 
formidable  force  of  St.  tllair,  would  sue  for  peace.  In  the  action, 
his  company,  one  of  the  best  in  the  army,  was  stationed  on  the 
right  wing.  It  was  composed  mainly  of  young  men  from  New 
Jersey,  many  of  whom  had  come  out  principally  with  the  object 
of  viewing  the  country;  more  than  one  half  of  whom  fell  on  this 
disastrous  occasion.    Being  hotly  engaged.  Captain  Liltell  was  nut 
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aware  of  the  order  to  retreat,  UDtil  the  enemy  were  in  the  encamp- 
ment. Closely  followed  by  the  Indians,  he  then  sprang  down  the 
bank  of  the  creek,  gained  the  opposite  bank,  accidentally  stepped 
into  a  hollow,  and  fell  unharmed  amid  a  shower  of  bnllets  from  his 
pursuers  who,  supposing  him  killed,  turned  their  attention  in 
another  direction,  doubtless  intending  to  scalp  him  at  leisure. 
Screened  from  observation  by  the  grass  and  nnderwood,  he  was 
emptying  his  boots  of  water  with  which  they  had  been  filled,  and 
making  other  preparations  to  facilitate  his  flight,  when  he  was  dis- 
covered by  a  solitary  Indian,  who  ran  over  to  the  bank  on  which 
Littell  lay.  Failing  to  climb  it  on  the  first  attempt,  he  reached 
over  and  laid  down  his  rifle  to  facilitate  that  object ;  as  he  rose 
above  the  bank  Littell  plunged  his  sword  into  his  breast,  when  the 
savage  fell  back  dead  into  the  water.  This  adventure  being  over, 
Littell  fled,  and  after  two  days  of  weary,  solitary  wandering  arrived 
safe  at  Fort  Jefferson. 

His  son,  Stephen,  had  a  still  more  remarkable  escape.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  battle  he  was  with  an  advanced  party,  who 
being  closely  pressed  by  the  enemy,  were  compelled  to  fall  back. 
Unable  to  keep  up  with  his  comrades,  he  sprang  aside  and  hid  in 
some  fallen  brushwood,  the  Indians  in  the  meanwMiile  hurrying 
on  to  the  attack,  having  got  between  him  and  the  rest  of*  the 
troops.  There  he  lay  in  areadful  suspense  until  the  battle  was 
over  and  the  Indians  in  full  pursuit  of  the  flying  army,  when  ho 
ventured  to  the  scene  of  conflict.  The  dead  and  woundctl  lay 
strewed  in  every  direction.  The  scalped  heads,  in  the  heavy 
morning  frost,  were  reeking  with  smoke;  groans  of  agony  ascended 
from  all  quarters,  and  many  of  the  wounded  begged  him  to  termi- 
nate their  misery  and  thus  save  them  from  the  horrible  tortures  that 
were  to  ensue.  This  he  refused,  but  did  his  utmost  to  assist  some 
of  them  to  places  of  comparative  safety.  Among  the  dead  he  saw, 
lying  upon  his  face,  an  ofiicor  whose  figure  bore  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  his  father.  lie  was  in  the  act  of  turning  him  over  to 
examine  liis  features,  when  the  terrific  shouts  of  some  of  the  sav- 
ages, returning  from  the  pursuit,  compelled  him  to  secrete  himself 
in  the  top  of  a  fallen  tree.  Ue  had  barely  time  to  screen  himself 
from  cii:^ual  observation  when  the  Indians  came  bounding  upon  the 
ground,  yelling  like  so  many  demons,  and  iK)uncing  upon  the  un- 
fortunate wounded,  commenced  with  a  fiena-like  avidity  to  i)erpc- 
trate  upon  tlium  all  sorts  of  barbarities.  What  were  his  emotions 
as  he,  from  his  hiding-place,  witnessed  these  atrocities,  cannot  well 
be  described.  At  one  moment  he  thou-^ht  he  was  discovered — a 
l»arty  of  the  Indians  set  up  some  of  the  wounded  as  targets,  and 
were  amusing  themselves  in  striving  to  see  how  near  they  could 
throw  tiieir  tomahawks  without  hitting  them.  A  weapon,  thus 
thrown,  fell  so  near  that  he  could  easily  have  reached  out  his  hand 
and  taken  it,  when  a  savage  sprang  forward,  and  as  he  approached 
the  spot  Littell  thought  liis  eye  rested  upon  him,  and  considered 
himself  as  lost.     The  Indian,  however,  intoxicated  with  his  tri- 
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amph,  ibrtDnatdy  did  not  see  him;  bnt  catching  np  his  mnrderont 
weapon,  he  buried  it  in  the  brains  of  his  unfortunate  victim,  and 
then  left  to  commit  new  atrocities!  Among  the  Indians  was  a 
white  man,  probably  Simon  Oirty,  who  appeared  to  exercise  con* 
siderable  innuence.  Poor  Littell,  in  momentary  expectation  of  dis- 
covery, determined  to  msh  out  and  claim  his  protection ;  but  was 
restrained  by  witnessing  his  monstrous  barbarities,  in  which  he 
af^peared  to  excel  even  the  savi^^  themselves.  Among  other 
things  he  saw  them  throw  two  pieces  of  artillery  into  the  creek. 
He  did  not  abandon  his  hiding-place  until  they  bad  all  left  the 
field,  when  be  set  ofi*  in  the  direction  of  the  fort — the  last  person 
who  left  the  battle-ground. 

These  various  campai^s  had  inflamed  the  rage  and  malice  of  the 
savages  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  prompted  them  to  fill  the  country 
with  marauding  parties,  whose  depredations  and  cruelties  were 
most  distressing. 

In  the  sneering  April  (1792),  Oeneral  Anthony  Wayne  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  iMorthwestern  army.  He  accepted 
the  office  on  the  express  condition  that  he  should  not  be  required 
to  advance  against  the  enemy  until  the  army  was  full  and  well 
disciplined.  For  this  purpose  the  general  government  were 
makmff  extraordinary  exertions  for  a  vigorous  and  effective 
campaign. 

In  the  course  of  the  season,  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to 
open  a  negotiation  with  the  Indians  to  effect  a  general  peace. 
Oolonel  Hardin  and  Major  Traeman,  who  had  oecn  sent  on 
embassies  with  flags  from  Fort  Washington,  were  barbarously 
murdered. 

During  the  year,  the  advanced  Forts  St.  Clair  and  Jefferson,  in 
the  Miami  country,  were  frequently  assailed  by  the  Indians,  and 
skirmishes  often  took  place  between  the  Indians  and  parties  of 
soldiers  passing  to  ana  fro  between  these  posts  and  Fort  Wash- 
ington, at  Cincinnati.  On  the  6th  of  November,  a  severe  action 
took  place  almost  under  the  guns  of  Fort  St.  Clair,  between  one 
hundrod  mounted  Eentuckians,  commanded  by  Captain  Adair, 
and  two  hundred  and  flfty  Indians,  under  Little  Turtle,  in  which 
the  whites  were  worsted. 

In  the  spring  following  (1798),  while  arrangements  for  the  cam- 
paign were  going  on,  commissioners  were  appointed  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  with  the  Northwest  Indians,  on  the  basis  of  that  of  Fort 
Harmar.  They  proceeded  to  Niagara,  crossed  Lake  Erie  in  a 
vessel,  and  landed  at  the  mouth  of  Detroit  Biver  in  the  latter  part 
of  July.  They  held  a  council  there  with  a  deputation  of  twenty 
Indians,  from  about  as  many  different  tribes,  assembled  at  the  foot 
of  the  Maumee  Rapids.  The  Indians  denied  the  validity  of  the 
treaty  of  Fort  Ilarmar,  made  in  1789,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
made  with  chiefs  of  two  or  three  nations  only,  who  had  no  right 
to  cede  any  territory  to  the  whites.  They  insisted  on  the  hrst 
treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  made  in  17G8,  which  establishes  the  Ohio 
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River  as  the  boundary,  and  that  if  the  United  States  wished  to 
make  a  firm  and  lasting  peace,  they  would  immediately  remove  all 
their  people  from  the  upper  side  of  that  river,  which  the  Indians 
claimed  as  their  own.  The  commissioners,  in  reply,  called  the 
attention  of  the  Indian  deputies  to  the  second  treaty  of  Fort  Stan- 
wix,  made  in  1784,  and  to  that  of  Fort  Harmar,  by  which  the 
United  States  purchased  largo  tracts  of  land  from  the  Indians  north 
of  the  Ohio,  which  had  been  settled  by  the  whites  at  great  expense, 
and  could  not  be  given  up  on  any  terras  whatever.  They  also 
offered  liberal  pecuniary  inducements  to  them  to  confirm  the  exten- 
sive grant  of  land  in  the  Ohio  country  made  by  the  treaty  of  Fort 
Harmar.  The  Indians,  however,  would  not  agree  to  any  other 
boundary  than  the  Ohio,  and  the  council  was  broken  up.  It  was 
evident  that  a  treaty  satisfactory  to  both  parties  would  have 
been  made,  but  for  the  influence  steadily  and  successfully  exerted 
on  the  minds  of  the  savages  by  the  agents  of  the  British 
government. 

All  prospects  of  peace  now  being  at  an  end,  Wayne  advanced 
with  his  forces  about  eighty  miles  northward  from  Cincinnati,  and 
erected  a  fort  on  the  site  of  Greenville,  Ohio.  In  October,  while 
Lieutenant  Lowry,  with  ninety  men,  was  conveying  military  stores 
tor  the  supply  of  the  army,  they  were  attacked  at  Ludlow's  Spring, 
about  seven  miles  northerly  from  the  site  of  Eaton,  Ohio,  by  a 
superior  body  of  Indians  under  Little  Turtle.  They  made  an 
obstinate  resistance.  Lieutenant  Lowry,  Ensign  Boyd,  and  thir- 
teen of  the  men  were  slain,  and  seventy  horses  were  either  carried 
off  or  killed  by  the  savages. 

Wayne  remained  at  Greenville  through  the  winter  and  spring 
until  midsummer  (1794),  actively  preparing  for  his  camjmign 
against  the  savages.  He  was  assiduous  in  drilling  his  men  accord- 
ing to  a  plan  suggested  to  him  by  Washington,  in  the  peculiar 
tactics  necessary  to  fighting  the  Indians,  the  want  of  which  had 
been  so  disastrous  to  Harmar  and  St.  Clair.  The  men  were 
taught  to  load  when  running,  and  while  on  a  march,  even  in 
a  dense  forest,  to  form  instantly  in  a  line  of  battle.  Instead 
of  being  instructed  to  stand  in  dense  order,  according  to  the 
European  manner,  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  the  whites  in 
previous  campaigns,  they  were  taught  to  form  in  extreme  open 
order,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  them  from  being  out- 
flanked. 

Wayne  sent  forward,  twenty-three  miles  north  from  Greenville, 
a  detachment  of  troops  to  the  spot  where  St.  Clair  had  been 
defeated  more  than  two  years  previous.  The  bones  of  the  dead 
were  thickly  strewn  around;  although  destitute  of  flesh,  yet  in 
many  cases  the  sinews  still  held  them  together.  The  bones  were 
then  all  buried,  six  hundred  skulls  being  among  them.  This 
melancholy  duty  performed,  they  erected  a  fortification  called  Fort 
Ilecovery,  and  garrisoned  it  with  two  companies.  On  the  30th  of 
June,  a  severe  and  bloody  battle  was  fought  under  the  walls  of 
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this  fort,  between  a  detachmeDt  of  troops  who  bad  como  np  froin 
OieeDviile  with  sappliea,  cobsistiDg  of  ninety  riflemen  and  fifty 
dragoons,  nnder  Hajor  M'Mahon,  and  about  fifteen  hundred 
Indians,  aided  by  a  considerable  number  of  British  soldiers  and 
Ouaadian  militia  from  Detroit.  At  the  same  instant,  they  rushed 
on  the  detachment  and  assailed  the  fort  on  every  side  with  great 
fiiry*  Thejr  were  repulsed  with  a  heavy  loss;  renewed  the  attack, 
and  kept  it  up  through  the  entire  day.  The  next  morning 
M'tf  ahon's  detachment  entered  the  fort,  when  they  again  assailed 
the  poet,  and  fought  with  desperation  during  the  day;  but  owinff 
to  tne  skill  and  bravery  of  the  garrison,  were  eventually  compelled 
to  retreat.  Their  loss  was  very  great — more  than  double  what 
they  experienced  at  the  defeat  of  St.  Olair,  and  it  continued  to  be 
aevwely  felt  by  them  for  a  long  time  after.  The  Indians  exposed 
their  persons  in  an  unusual  degree,  and  were  determined  to  conquer 
or  perish.  Three  British  ofiicers  were  present,  dressed  in  scarlet, 
who  encouraged  tliem  to  persevere.  Tne  loss  of  the  Americana 
was  about  fifty  in  killed  and  wounded ;  among  the  former  was  the 
brave  Major  M'Mahon. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July,  Wayne  was  reinforced  by  sixteen 
hundred  mounted  Eentuckians  under  General  Scott,  which  aug- 
mented his  army  to  near  four  thousand  strong.  All  things  being 
in  readiness,  on  the  29th,  he  took  np  his  line  of  march  for  an 
attack  upon  the  Indians,  who  were  concentrated  upon  the  Maumee 
in  strong  force,  having  made  great  preparations  to  encounter  their 
invaders.  He  advanced  by  slow  and  regular  marches,  proceeding 
with  the  utmost  caution  to  guard  against  surprise.  The  army 
generally  halted  and  pitched  their  tents  about  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon;  and  the  ground  of  the  encampment  being  previously 
marked  out  by  the  surveyor,  each  company  fortified  in  tront  of  its 

Eosition  by  cutting  down  trees  and  erecting  a  breast-work,  so  that 
y  dark  a  complete  fortification  inclosed  the  camp. 

On  .the  4th,  the  army  arrived  at  St.  Mary's  feiver,  forty -seven 
miles  from  Greenville,  where  tliey  erected  Fort*  Adams,  garrisoned 
it  with  one  hundred  men,  and  then  resumed  its  march.  On  the 
8th  of  August,  they  encamped  at  the  junction  of  the  Auglaize 
with  the  Maumee,  one  hundred  and  three  miles  north  of  Green- 
ville, at  which  point  stood  some  of  the  finest  villages  of  the 
Indians,  which  they  had  deserted  at  the  approach  of  the  troops. 
Here  Wayne  halted  several  days,  and  commenced  the  construction 
of  Fort  Defiance,  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  that  name. 
While  there,  Wayne  received  full  information  of* the  Indians,  and 
the  assistance  they  were  to  derive  from  the  volunteers  at  Detroit 
and  vicinity.  On  the  13th  of  August,  true  to  the  spirit  of  peace 
advised  by  Washington,  he  sent  Christian  Miller,  who  had  been 
naturalized  among  the  Shawanese,  as  a  8j>eciHl  messenger  to  offer 
terms  of  friendship.  Impatient  of  delay,  he  moved  forward,  and 
on  the  16th,  met  Miller  on  his  return  with  the  message,  that  if  the 
Americans  would  wait  ten  days  at  Grand  Glaize  (Fort  Defiance), 
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they,  the  Indians,  would  decide  for  peace  or  war.  On  the  18th, 
the  army  arrived  at  Roche  de  Bc^vf^  just  south  of  the  site  of 
Watcrville,  where  they  erected  some  light  works  as  a  place  of 
deposit  for  their  heavy  baggage,  wliich  was  named  Fort  Deposit. 
During  the  19th,  the  army  labored  at  their  works,  and  abont 
eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  moved  forward  to  attack 
the  Indians,  who  were  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  Maumee,  at 
and  around  a  hill  called  ''Fresque  Isle,"  about  two  miles  south  of 
the  site  of  Maumee  City,  four  south  of  the  British  Fort  Miami, 
and  twelve  south  of  the  site  of  Toledo — all  of  the  above  being  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river.  From  Wayne's  report  of  the  battle, 
we  make  the  following  extract. 

The  legion  was  on  the  right,  its  flank  covered  by*the  Maumee : 
one  brigade  of  mounted  volunteers  on  the  letlt,  under  Brig.  Gen. 
Todd,  and  the  other  in  the  rear,  under  Brig.  Qen.  Barbee.  A  se- 
lect battalion  of  mounted  volunteers  moved  in  front  of  the  legion, 
commanded  by  Major  Price,  who  was  directed  to  keep  sufficiently 
advanced,  so  as  to  give  timely  notice  for  the  troops  to  form  in  case 
of  action,  it  being  yet  undetermined  whether  tlie  Indians  would 
decide  for  peace  or  war. 

After  advancing  about  five  miles,  Major  Price's  corps  received 
so  severe  a  fire  from  the  enemy,  who  were  secreted  in  the  woods 
and  high  grass  as  to  compel  them  to  retreat.  The  legion  was  im- 
mediately formed  in  two  lines,  principally  in  a  close  thick  wood, 
which  extended  for  miles  on  our  left,  and  for  a  very  considerable 
distance  in  front;  the  ground  being  covered  with  old  fallen  timber, 
probably  occasioned  by  a  tornado,  wliich  rendered  it  impracticable 
for  the  cavalry  to  act  with  effect,  and  afforded  the  enemy  the  most 
favorable  covert  for  their  mode  of  warfare.  The  savages  were 
formed  in  three  lines,  within  supporting  distance  of  each  other, 
and  extended  for  near  two  miles  at  right  angles  with  the  river.  1 
soon  discovered,  from  the  weight  of  the  fire  and  extent  of  their 
lines,  that  the  enemy  were  in  full  force  in  front,  in  possession  of 
their  favorite  ground,  and  endeavoring  to  turn  our  left  flank.  I 
therefore  gave  orders  for  the  second  line  to  advance  and  support 
the  first ;  and  directed  Major-General  Scott  to  gain  and  turn  the 
right  flank  of  the  savages,  with  the  whole  force  of  the  mounted 
volunteers,  by  a  circuitous  route;  at  the  same  time  I  ordered  tlie 
front  line  to  advance  and  charge  ^vith  trailed  arms,  and  rouse  the 
Indians  from  their  coverts  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  when 
up,  to  deliver  a  close  and  well-directed  fire  on  their  backs,  followed 
by  a  brisk  charge,  so  as  not  to  give  them  time  to  load  again. 

I  also  order^  Captain  Mis  Campbell,  who  commanaed  the  le- 
gionary cavalry,  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy  next  the  river, 
and  which  afforded  a  favorable  field  for  that  corps  to  act  in.  All 
these  orders  were  obeyed  with  spirit  and  promptitude ;  but  such 
was  the  impetuosity  of  the  charge  by  the  first  line  of  infantry  that 
the  Indians  and  Canadian  militia  and  volunteers  were  driven  from 
all  their  coverts  in  so  short  a  time,  that  although  every  possible 
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exertion  was  used  by  the  officers  of  the  second  line  of  the  legion, 
and  by  Generals  Scott,  Todd,  and  Barbee,  of  the  mounted  volun- 
teers, to  gain  their  proper  positions,  but  part  of  each  could  get  up 
in  season  to  participate  in  the  action  ;  the  enemy  being  driven 
in  the  course  of  one  hour,  more  than  two  miles  through  the  thick 
woods  already  mentioned,  by  less  than  one-half  their  numbers. 
From  every  account  the  enemy  amounted  to  two  thousand  comba- 
tants. The  troops  actually  engaged  against  them  were  short  of 
nine  hundred.  This  horde  of  savages,  with  their  allies,  abandoned 
themselves  to  flight,  and  dispersed  with  terror  and  dismay,  leaving 
our  victorious  army  in  full  and  quiet  possession  of  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, which  terminated  under  the  influence  of  the  guns  of  the  British 
garrison. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  more  than  that  of  the  federal  army. 
The  woods  were  strewed  for  a  considerable  distance  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  Indians  and  their  white  auxiliaries,  the  latter  armed  with 
British  muskets  and  bayonets. 

We  remained  three  days  and  nights  on  the  banks  of  the  Maumee, 
in  front  of  the  field  of  battle,  during  which  time  all  the  houses  and 
corn-fields  were  consumed  and  destroyed  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, both  above  and  below  Fort  Miami,  as  well  as  within  pistol- 
shot  of  the  garrison,  who  were  compelled  to  remain  tacit  spectators 
to  this  general  devastation  and  conflagration,  among  which  were 
the  houses,  stores,  and  property  of  Colonel  M'Kee,  the  British  In- 
dian agent  and  principal  stimulator  of  the  war  now  existing  between 
the  United  States  and  tlie  savages. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  battle  was  thirty-three  killed 
and  one  hundred  wounded,  including  five  officers  among  the  killed, 
and  nineteen  wounded. 

One  of  the  Canadians  taken  in  the  action,  estimated  tlic  force 
of  the  Indians  at  about  fourteen  hundred.  lie  also  stated  that 
about  seventy  Canadians  were  with  them,  and  that  Colonel  M'Kee, 
Captain  Elliott,  and  Simon  Girty  were  in  the  field,  but  at  a  respec- 
table distance  and  near  the  river.  When  the  broken  remains  of 
the  Indian  army  were  pursued  under  the  British  fort,  the  soldiers 
could  scarce  be  restrained  from  storming  it.  This,  independent  of 
its  results  in  bringing  on  a  war  with  Great  Britian,  would  have 
been  a  desperate  measure,  as  the  fort  mounted  ten  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, and  was  garrisoned  by  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  while 
Wayne  had  no  armament  proper  to  attack  such  a  strongly  ibrtified 
place.  While  the  troops  remained  in  the  vicinity,  there  did  not 
appear  to  be  any  communication  between  the  garrison  and  the 
savages.  The  gates  were  shut  against  them,  and  their  rout  and 
slaugliter  witnessed  with  apparent  unconcern  by  the  British.  That 
the  Indians  were  astonished  at  the  lukewannness  of  their  real 
allies,  and  regarded  the  fort,  in  case  of  defeat,  as  a  place  of  refuge, 
is  evident  from  various  circumstances,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
the  well  known  reproach  of  Tecuraseh,  in  liis  celebrated  speech  to 
Proctor,  after  Perrv's  victorv.  The  near  approach  of  the  troops 
11 
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drew  forth  a  letter  of  remonstrance  from  Major  Campbell,  tl»e 
British  commandant,  to  General  Wayne.  A  sharp  correspondence 
ensncd,  but  without  any  especial  results.  The  morning  before  the 
army  left,  General  Wayne,  after  arranging  his  force  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  show  that  they  were  all  on  the  alert,  advanced  with  his 
numerous  staff  and  a  small  body  of  cavalry,  to  the  glacis  of  tlio 
British  fort,  reconnoitering  it  with  great  deliberation,  while  the 
garrison  were  seen  with  lighted  matches,  prepared  for  any  emer- 
gency. It  is  said  that  Wayne's  party  overheard  one  of  the  British 
subordinate  oflScers  appeal  to  Major  Campbell  for  permission  to  lire 
upon  the  cavalcade,  and  avenge  such  an  insulting  parade  under  his 
majesty's  guns;  but  that  officer  chided  him  with  the  abrupt  ex- 
clamation, ''''Be  a  gentleman!  he  a  gentlemanP^  On  the  27tb, 
Wayne's  army  returned  to  Fort  Defiance  by  easy  marches,  laying 
waste  the  villages  and  cornfields  of  the  Indians  for  about  fifty 
miles  on  each  side  of  the  Maumee. 

Wayne  received  very  essential  aid  during  the  campaign  from  a 
band  of  some  six  or  eight  spies,  who  brouglit  in  at  difll&rent  times 
more  than  twenty  prisoners,  beside  killing  many  of  the  enemy. 
Several  of  them  had  been  in  their  earlier  days  taken  captive  by  the 
Indians,  and  adopted  and  bred  by  them.  The  Indian  language 
and  customs  were  as  familiar  to  them  as  that  of  the  whites.  Their 
commander  was  Captain  William  Wells,  who  had  been  taken  cap- 
tive while  a  child,  and  adopted  by  the  famous  Little  Turtle.  In 
the  defeat  of  St.  Clair,  Wells  commanded  a  large  body  of  warriors 
with  ii;reat  skill  and  eflect.  A  short  time  after  he  determined  to 
abandon  the  savages,  and  announced  this  determination  to  his 
adopted  father,  Little  Turtle,  one  morning  when  traversing  the 
woods.  Pointing  to  the  heavens,  he  said,  "  When  the  sun  reaches 
the  meridian,  I  leave  you  for  the  whites  ;  and  w^hcnever  you  meet 
me  in  battle  you  must  kill  me,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  by  you." 
This  event  did  not  shake  the  bonds  of  intimacy  and  friendship  be- 
tween these  gifted  men.  Wells  soon  after  joined  Wayne's  army, 
and  by  his  intimacy  with  the  wilderness,  and  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  Indian  haunts,  habits,  and  modes  of  Indian  warfare,  became 
an  invaluable  auxiliary.  When  the  war  was  over  Wells  renewed 
his  friendship  and  connection  with  Little  Turtle,  which  continued 
until  tlie  death  of  the  latter. 

Wells  was  killed  at  the  massacre  at  Chicago  in  1812.  Not 
wishing  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  to  avoid  a  cruel  and 
lingering  death,  he  wetted  powder  and  blacked  his  face,  as  a  token 
of  defiance,  mounted  his  horse  and  commenced  addressing  the  In- 
dians witli  all  the  opprobions  and  insulting  language  he  could  think 
of.  His  purpose  evidently  was  to  induce  them  lo  dispatch  him 
forth witli.  His  object  was  accomplished.  They  became  so  en- 
raged at  last  with  his  taunts  and  jeers  that  one  of  them  shot  him  ofi 
his  horse,  and  immediately  pouncing  upon  him,  cut  his  body  open, 
took  out  his  heart  and  eat  it.     The  Indians  it  is  said  also  drank  his 
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bloody  fiom  a  snpentitions  belief  that  thej  should  thus  imbibe  hia 
warlike  endowmentB. 

Among  the  many  aneodotes  related  of  the  confidence  and  self- 
possession  of  Wells  and  his  spies,  during  Wayne's  campaign,  is  the 
BoUowing: 

While  Wa^e^s  anny  lay  at  the  Indian  Tillage  at  the  confinenoe 
of  the  Anglaize  and  Manmee,  building  Fort  Defiance,  the  generaL 
wishing  to  be  informed  of  the  intentions  of  the  enemy,  dispatched 
Oaptain  Wells'  party  to  bring  in  another  prisoner.  It  consisted 
of  Wells,  M'OIeUan,  the  Millers,  May,  and  MahafiV.  They  pro- 
ceeded  cantionsly  down  the  Manmee  until  opposite  the  site  of  Fort 
Meigs,  where  was  an  Indian  village.  This  was  on  the  11th  of 
Augnst,  nine  days  before  the  battle.    Wells  and  his  partv,  dis- 

Sised  as  Indians,  boldly  rode  into  this  town,  as  if  they  had  come 
itn  the  British  fort,  and  occasionally  stoppea  and  talked  with  the 
Indians  in  their  language.  The  savages  believed  them  to  be  In- 
dians from  a  distance,  who  had  come  to  take  a  part  in  the  expected 
batUe.  After  passing  through  the  village,  they  met,  some  distance 
from  it,  an  Indian  man  and  woman  on  horseback,  who  were  return- 
ing to  town  from  hunting.  They  made  them  captives  without 
resistance,  and  set  off  for  Defiance. 

A  little  after  dark  they  came  near  a  large  encampment  of  Indians, 
merrily  amusing  themselves  around  their  camp  fires.  Ordering 
their  prisoners  to  be  silent  under  pain  of  instant  death,  they  went 
around  the  camp  until  they  got  half  a  mile  above  it.  They  then 
held  a  consul  tat  ion,  tied  ana  gagged  their  prisoners,  and  rode  into 
the  Indian  camp  with  their  rifles  Tying  across  the  pummels  of  their 
saddles.  They  inquired  when  they  had  heard  last  of  Gen.  Wayne 
and  the  movements  of  his  army,  and  how  soon  and  where  toey 
expected  a  battle  would  be  fought  ?  The  Indians  standing  about 
Wells  and  his  party  were  very  communicative,  and  answered  the 
questions  without  any  suspicions  of  deceit  in  their  visitors.  At 
length  an  Indian  who  was  sitting  at  some  distance  said,  in  an 
nnoer  tone,  in  another  tongue,  to  some  who  were  near  him,  that  he 
SQspected  these  strangers  had  some  mischief  in  their  heads.  Wells 
overheard  it,  gave  the  preconcerted  signal,  and  each  fired  his  rifie 
into  the  body  of  an  Indian,  at  not  more  than  six  feet  distance. 
The  moment  the  Indian  had  made  the  remark,  he  and  his  compan- 
ions rose  up  with  their  rifles  in  hand,  but  not  before  each  of  the 
others  had  shot  his  man.  The  moment  after  Wells  and  party 
had  fired,  they  put  spurs  to  their  horses,  lying  with  their  breaste 
on  their  animals'  necks,  so  as  to  lessen  the  mark  to  fire  at,  and 
before  they  had  got  out  of  the  light  of  the  camp  fires,  the  Indians 
had  tired  upon  them.  As  M'Glellan  lay  in  this  position,  a  ball 
entered  beneath  his  shoulder-blade  and  came  out  at  the  top  of  his 
shoulder ;  Wells'  arm  was  broken  by  a  ball,  and  his  rifle  dropped 
to  the  ground;  May  was  chased  to  the  smooth  rock  on  the 
Maumee,  where,  his  horse  falling,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  next 
day  set  up  as  a  target  and  riddled  with  bullets.     The  rest  of 
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the  party  escaped  without  injury  and  rode  full  speed  to  where  their 
prisoners  were  confined,  and  putting  them  upon  horses,  continued 
their  route. 

Indian  Hostilitiea  in  the  Southwestern  Territory. — While  the 
events  narrated  in  the  previous  pages  of  this  article  were  transpir- 
ing in  the  reo:ion  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  the  pioneer  popnla- 
tion  of  the  Southwestern  Territory,  now  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
suffered  from  the  hostilities  of  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks.  As 
early  as  1789,  murders  upon  ihe  inhabitants  of  that  Territory  had 
become  quite  frequent.  To  conciliate  the  hostile  tribes,  Gov. 
Blount  (Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  general  govern- 
ment) negotiated  with  them  for  the  sale  of  their  lands  and  the 
adjustment  of  all  difficulties  on  just  terms.  Continuing  these 
negotiations  through  the  years  1790-91  he  was  enabled  to  keep  the 
great  mass  of  these  powerful  nations  from  making  open  war;  but 
could  not  prevent  the  encroachment  of  emigrants  upon  their  lands, 
which  brought  on  a  partisan  warfare  on  the  frontier.  In  spite  of 
his  persevering  efforts  these  two  nations,  in  the  early  part  of  1792, 
were  making  preparations  for  a  grand  invasion  and  destruction  of 
the  settlements.  They  were  secretly  supplied  with  arms  and  am- 
munition, and  instigated  to  hostilities  by  emissaries  of  Spain  ;  that 
power  being  as  jealous  of  the  advance  of  the  Americans  toward 
their  settlements  in  the  South,  as  was  that  of  Britain  toward  theirs 
in  the  North. 

Attack  on  Bvchana?i^8  Station. — These  scenes  of  partisan  war- 
fare continued  until  the  summer  of  1792,  when  Gov.  Blount  held  a 
council  at  the  farm  of  Gen.  James  Robertson  with  the  Indians, 
with  the  view  on  the  part  of  the  whites  to  peace,  and  on  that  of  the 
Cherokees,  as  subsequent  events  seemed  to  confirm,  to  ascertain 
the  vulnerable  points  of  the  whites. 

During  the  council  one  of  the  chiefs  was  frequently  heard  to  say 
that,  ''before  the  leaves  fall,  an  attack  would  be  made  on  the  white 
settlements."  This  intimation  had  the  efiect  of  inducing  the  set- 
tlers to  prepare  for  defense. 

Buchanan's  Station  was  on  the  road  from  Nashville  to  the  Che- 
rokee nation,  about  four  miles  from  the  former.  It  was  on  high 
ground,  on  the  bank  of  a  creek,  and  consisted  of  a  few  log  cabins 
surrounded  by  a  slender  picket.  Major  Buchanan  invited  several 
of  the  Cherokee  chiefs  to  his  home,  where  he  entertained  them  with 
hospitality.  They  carefully  examined  the  foii;  and  its  means  of 
resistance,  and  several  times  carelessly  remarked  that  "  such  a  fort 
could  afford  but  little  protection." 

About  the  beginning  of  September,  Josepli  Durat,  a  Frenchman 
who  had  resided  among  the  Indians,  and  Richard  Fennelstone,  a 
half-breed  Cherokee,  arrived  from  the  Cherokee  nation,  and  com- 
municated the  intelligence  that  they  intended  to  attack  Buchanan ^s 
station  on  or  about  the  10th  of  Sef>tember,  and  then  fall  upon  tho 
other  stations  in  the  neighborhood  and  upon  Nashville.  On  re- 
ceiving this  information,  Gen.  Robertson  ordered  the  militia  to 
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assemble  at  Bains',  about  two  miles  sooth  of  Kasliyille,  when 
aboQt  three  handred  men,  nearly  the  whole  effective  force  of  the 
district,  assembled.  To  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  report  of  Durat 
and  be  apprised  in  time  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  Abraham 
Oaatlemani  a  man  of  bold  and  danng  spirit,  was  sent  out  as  a  spy. 
He  proceeded  cautiously  to  the  "  BlacK  Fox  Gamp,"  near  the  site 
of  Murfreesboro\  and  having  discovered  Indian  traces,  returned, 
lliis  tended  to  confirm  the  report:  but  as  the  time  mentioned  for 
the  attacks  had  elapsed,  and  as  Watts,  the  Cherokee  chief,  had  re- 
peatedly assured  Governor  Blount  of  his  peaceable  intentions,  the 
apprehensions  of  tlie  settlers  were  quieted  and  the  militia  dis- 
banded. Two  men  had  been  dispatched  as  scouts,  who  started 
toward  the  Cherokee  nation,  on  what  was  called  Taylor's  trace.  A 
few  miles  south  of  the  station  they  met  the  advancmg  enemv  and 
ML  victims  to  the  tomahawk.  The  Indians  secretly  advanced,  and 
at  midnight  on  the  80th  September  their  force,  consisting  of  about 
eiA^t  hundred  warriors,  appeared  befoee  Buchanan's  station. 

This  formidable  body  was  commanded  by  Watts,  a  half-breed 
Cherokee,  a  chief  of  noble  and  commanding  person,  who  had  given 
many  proofs  of  magnanimity  and  humanity  in  his  wars  with  the 
whites,  and  a  distinguished  chief  of  the  Shawanees,  whose  name  is 
not  recollected.  The  first  intimation  the  inmates  of  the  fort  had 
of  their  approach  was  from  the  barking  of  the  dogs.  Two  men  in 
a  blockhouse,  awakened  by  the  noise,  looked  out  and  distinctly 
saw  by  the  light  of  the  moon  about  sixty  Indians  approaching. 
Undismayed  by  their  numbers  they  fired  upon  them ;  the  Indians 
returned  the  lire,  and  the  woods  resounded  with  the  warhoop. 
This  roused  the  remainder  of  the  little  garrison,  consisting  of  but 
twenty  men  and  several  women  and  children.  Each  man  flew  to 
his  post,  determined  to  repulse  the  enemy  or  die.  The  women,  not 
less  resolute,  determined  to  share  the  glory  of  the  defense  with 
their  fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers.  The  wife  of  Major  Buchanan 
was  particularly  distinguished.  The  Indians,  relying  on  their 
superiority,  soon  surrounded  the  fort  in  certain  expectation  of  com- 
pelling a  surrender;  they  approached  so  near  that  they  fired  into 
the  port-holes,  and  several  times  attempted  to  set  fire  to  one  of  the 
block-houses.  For  a  moment  this  little  garrison  thought  all  was 
lost.  Determined,  however,  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible, 
they  kept  up  a  vigorous  fire,  and  many  of  the  assailants  were  seen 
to  fall.  The  attack  and  defense  were  continued  for  about  an  hour, 
when  the  Shawance  chief  was  killed  and  Watts  severely  wounded. 
The  face  of  afiairs  now  changed  ^ispirited  by  the  death  of  the 
Shawanee  chief  and  the  wound  of  Watts,  the  Indians  precipitately 
retreated.  At  a  treaty  held  subsequently  Watts  admitteu  their 
loss  to  have  been  thirty  killed  and  a  number  wounded.  In  the  fort 
not  one  was  killed  and  but  two  wounded.  In  eonsconence  of  this 
signal  repulse  and  defeat,  the  intended  attack  upon  J^ashville  and 
the  neighboring  fort  was  abandoned. 

The  succeeding  year  (L793)  the  Indians  so  infested  the  settle- 
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ments  with  their  scouting  parties,  tliat  the  walls  of  the  stockades 
were  the  only  places  of  security.  In  the  military  operations  under- 
taken this  year  against  the  Indians,  Oen.  Sevier  became  greatly 
distinguished.  The  savages,  however,  usually  avoided  a  general 
engagement,  relying  mainly  upon  their  small  parties  to  harass  the 
settlers,  and  were  kept  somewhat  in  awe  by  the  formidable  prepa- 
rations of  Wayne  in  the  north. 

The  next  year  an  important  expedition  was  undertaken  against 
the  Nickajack  towns  on  the  Tennessee,  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  mischief  to  the  whites.  Their  villages  were  destroyed,  and  a 
few  months  after  the  Indians  sued  for  peace. 

In  the  north  the  effect  of  Wayne's  victory  was  crushing  to  the 
hopes  of  the  Indians.  The  destruction  of  their  towns  and  their 
vast  fields  of  corn,  which  spread  along  the  banks  of  the  Maumee 
and  Auglaize  for  over  fifty  miles,  reduced  them  to  great  privation 
and  suffering,  and  they  were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  Had 
Wayne  been  defeated,  it  is  believed  that  the  northern  and  southern 
Indians,  respectively  incited  by  British  and  Spanish  emissaries, 
would  have  united  in  one  grand  confederacy  for  the  extermination 
of  all  the  settlements  west  of  the  mountains. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  1795,  Wayne  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  nortliwest  tribes  at  Greenville,  in  grand  council  as- 
sembled. The  negotiation  lasted  over  six  weeks,  during  which 
over  one  thousand  Indians  were  assembled,  among  whom  were  the 
chiefs  most  noted  for  bravery  and  eloquence.  On  this  occasion  the 
Indians  ratified  the  concessions  of  land  made  at  the  treaties  of  Forts 
M'Intosh  and  Harmar,  including  several  other  grants.  It  was  a 
most  important  era  in  the  history  of  the  West  which,  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  had  been  the  theater  of  almost  continuous  Indian 
wars.  It  filled  the  whole  nation  with  rejoicing,  and  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  the  settlement  of  the  West. 

The  Nickajack  Campaign, — What  has  been  termed  the  Nick- 
ajack Campaign,  was  an  expedition  of  the  settlers  of  Tennessee, 
undertaken  in  1794  against  a  branch  of  the  Cherokee  nation.  The 
annexed  detailed  narrative  of  that  campaign  was  orally  communi- 
cated to  us  in  the  spring  of  1850,  by  the  late  James  Collier,  of 
Xenia,  Ohio,  who  served  as  a  spy  on  that  occasion. 

The  Cherokee  nation  generally  respected  the  treaty  of  Holston, 
made  on  the  site  of  Knoxville,  in  July,  1791.  A  minority  only 
were  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  refused  to  acquiesce  in  its  terras. 
Separating  from  the  rest,  they  settled  on  the  Chickamauga,  and 
became  known  as  the  Chickamauga  Indians.  From  this  branch 
of  the  tribe  mainly  originated  all  the  depredations  and  murders 
subsequently  committed  upon  the  settlements  in  Tennessee,  a  fact 
which  appears  to  have  been  entirely  lost  sight  of  by  writers  of 
that  period. 

A  branch  of  the  Chickamaugas  settled  the  Nickajack  towns. 
They  were  three  in  number,  and  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Tennessee,  about  fifty  miles  above  the  site  of  Iluntsville.   The  lower 
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tows,  name  not  recollected,  oontained  about  twenty  lionieB:  two 
miTes  above  stood  Nickajack,  containing  abont  two  hundred  awell- 
infls;  and  Banning  Water,  which  was  larger  still,  was  near  five 
miles  aboFO  Nickajack.  These  villages  indicated  oonsideraUe 
dvilixation :  the  houses  were  principally  built  of  round  logs,  and 
covered  witn  split  boards  and  fine  bark;  within,  at  the  end  of  each 
dwelling,  was  a  fire-place.  The  council-house,  which  was  at 
Banning  Water,  was  a  regular  circle,  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
diameter,  with  a  conical  roof  running  up  to  a  point,  and  the 
whole  was  covered  with  bark.  The  towns  were  surrounded  by 
jxitatoe  and  cornfields,  peach-orchards  and  melon-patches.  Their 
sites  were  pleasant,  ana  that  of  Bunning  Water  of  unusual  natural 
beauty. 

In  the  year  17M,  the  depredations  of  the  Nickajack  Indians  had 
excited  so  much  alarm,  that  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  oountiy 
saw  the  necessity  of  punishing  them.  Colonel  William  Whitley, 
of  Lincoln  county,  Kentucky,  whose  residence  was  near  the  Grab 
Orchard  settlement,  originated  the  plan  of  the  invasion  of  their 
towns.  After  General  Scott  had  raised  a  force  to  join  Wayne, 
Whitley  put  this  plan  into  execution,  corresponding  for  the  purpose 
with  General  James  Bobertson,  of  Middle  Tennessee,  and  Colonel 
John  Orr,  of  East  Tennessee :  the  latter  of  whom  commanded  at 
the  time  a  company  of  United  States  Bangers,  under  the  general 
control  of  William  Blount,  Governor  of  the  Southwest  Territory. 
Their  preparatory  measures  were  conducted  with  great  secrecy,  for 
it  was  feared  that  Governor  Blount,  had  it  come  to  his  knowledge, 
would  have  frustrated  the  expedition,  under  the  apprehcuBion  tnat 
the  friendly  Cherokees  would  have  suffered. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  a  day  memorable  as  that  of  Wayne's 
victory,  Whitley  left  home  for  ifashville,  the  point  of  rendezvous,, 
with  a  small  party  of  Kentuckians,  which  by  the  time  they  had 
arrived  at  the  oorders  of  the  State  had  augmented  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty.  At  Nashville  they  were  joined  by  Orr,  with  his  com- 
pany of  Bangers,  numbering  sixty-two  men.  In  a  few  days  their 
ranks  were  increased  to  six  hundred  men,  all  volunteers.  About 
the  6th  of  September  the  expedition  left  Nashville,  and  the  day 
atler  organized  by  the  choice  of  Colonel  Whitley  as  commandant, 
with  Colonel  John  Orr  and  Colonel  John  Montgomery  next  under 
him.    Bichard  Fennelstone,  a  half-breed,  acted  as  guide. 

At  that  time  I  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  having  come  on 
by  invitation  from  Colonel  Whitley,  who  resided  in  my  vicinity. 
Upon  organizing,  Alexander  McFarland  and  Jesse  Gray,  two  old 
hunters  and  Indian  fighters,  were  selected  as  spies,  who,  in  turn, 
being  allowed  to  select  a  third,  chose  me.  We  three  daily  kept  in 
advance,  looking  out  for  signs,  and  at  night  returning  to  camp. 
The  troops  were  mainly  on  horseback,  and  attired  in  hunting- 
shirts.  Their  provisions  were  principally  bacon  and  corn-meal, 
some  of  it  parched.  At  night  the  horses  were  hoppled  out  to 
grass,  and  the  men  lay  on  their  blankets  in  the  open  air. 
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On  the  night  of  the  lltli,  the  nrinj  arrived  at  a  beantifal  spring, 
the  largest  I  ever  saw,  on  what  I  believe  is  the  site  of  Huntsyille. 
We  were  then  fifty  miles  below  the  crossing  place  of  the  Tennes- 
see, in  the  vicinity  of  the  Nickajack  towns.  At  midnight  of  the 
12th,  the  troops  reached  the  crossing  place.  Great  contusion  pre- 
vail^ ;  for  as  the  night  was  very  dark,  many  of  the  men  in  con- 
sequence had  become  deadly  sick  from  riding  on  horseback.  The 
only  means  which  we  brought  with  us  to  cross  the  stream,  which 
was  high  and  wide  from  recent  rains,  were  two  ox-hide  boats. 
These  had  been  transported  on  horseback,  and  being  stiff  and  un- 
wieldy, were  first  soaked,  and  then  stretched  on  poles  and  launched. 
They  were  square,  box-like  in  shape,  and  held  each  from  two  to 
four  men.     Several  rafts  were  constructed  on  the  spot. 

By  sunrise,  two  hundred  and  forty  men  having  succeeded  in 
crossing,  it  was  thought  best  to  push  on,  leaving  the  others,  who 
did  not  cross  at  all,  and  were  consequently  not  participators  in  the 
scenes  about  to  be  related. 

After  proceeding  about  five  miles,  they  came  into  the  vicinity 
of  the  lower  and  smaller  towns,  where  fiftieen  men  were  placed 
in  ambush  until  they  heard  the  attack  above,  while  the  main  body, 
making  a  detour,  marched  on.  When  in  sight  of  Nickajack,  they 
formed  for  the  attack  in  three  divisions,  the  right,  center  and  left, 
being  respectively  under  Whitley,  Orr  and  Montgomery.  The  last 
first  came  within  firing  distance,  and  soon  all  were  warmly  engaged. 
The  poor  Indians  were  taken  completely  by  surprise,  and  made 
little  or  no  resistance.  Indeed,  it  was  a  massacre.  Large  numbers 
rushed  to  their  canoes  to  escape,  and  so  many  were  shot,  that  the 
stream  was  crimsoned  witli  their  blood.  The  Indians  having  been 
killc^l  and  dispersed,  and  their  women  and  children  taken  prisoners, 
their  houses  were  committed  to  the  flames. 

When  the  melee  was  about  over,  several  of  us  tried  to  shoot  an 
Indian  who  was  escaping  in  a  canoe  down  the  river.  He  was 
lying  nearly  flat,  with  his  arms  only  showing  over  the  sides,  vigor- 
ously paddling  for  life,  and  our  shots  failed;  but  Colonel  Whitley 
coming  up,  said,  '^Lct  mo  try."  I  watched  his  shot,  and  instantly 
saw  tlie  bloixl  spout  out  of  his  shoulder.  Subsequently,  Joseph 
Brown  swam  out  to  tlie  canoe,  and  as  he  was  approaching,  the 
Indian  entreated  him  to  spare  his  life;  ** For,"  said  he,  **I'm  a 
Cherokee."'  Brown,  who  had  been  two  years  a  prisoner  at  Nicka- 
jack, and  understood  their  language,  inquired,  '^What  were  you 
doing  at  Nickajack  f  *'To  visit  some  friends,"  was  the  reply. 
Brown  then  tomahawked  him. 

1  was  ninuseii  at  an  incident  that  I  witnessed  between  a  large, 
jwwert'ul  squaw  and  the  famous  Jue  Logston.  She  had  secreted 
herself  in  the  brush.  Joe,  on  attempting  to  take  her  prisoner, 
encountered  most  furious  resistance.  She  fought  like  a  tigress, 
while  he,  disdaining  to  resort  to  blows,  had  great  difBcultj  in 
overcoming  her. 

Collingsworth,  one  of  our  men,  related   to  me  an  affecting 
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incident.  Enterine  one  of  the  houBes,  he  saw  an  Indian  mother 
lying  dead  on  the  floor,  over  whose  corpse  was  cn^wling  an  infknt 
of  ten  or  twelve*  months  old,  with  its  bowels  hanging  ont  from  a 
a  wonnd  in  the  abdomen.  He  was  horrified  at  the  sight,  and  for 
a  moment  debated  widi  himself  what  was  best  to  be  done;  then 
deciding  as  an  act  of  merqr,  he  pat  his  rifle  to  its  head  and  blew 
out  its  brains. 

At  the  lower  town,  those  in  ambnsh  saw  a  beaatifnl  Indian 
maiden  beating  hominy  in  a  mortar  outside  of  a  cabin.  In  a  few 
moments  she  was  joined  by  a  young  man,  probably  her  lover,  who 
placed  his  arms  around  her  waist,  ^ayfully  slung  her  about,  and 
then  assisted  her  with  the  pestle.  While  enga^S  in  this  sort  of 
dalliance,  and  unsuspicious  of  dan^r,  the  tirmg  was  heard  at 
Niduijack,  and  then  tne  party  here  fared,  and  the  Indian  lover  fel\, 
a  corpse  beside  his  dusky  sweetheart.  The  maiden  was  captured : 
but  tne  party  finding  resistance  likely  to  be  desperate,  retreated 
to  Kickaiack. 

Immediately  after  shootine  the  Indian  in  the  canoe,  Whidey 
said  to  the  group  around  him,  that  they  must  proceed  without 
delay  to  the  upper  town,  lest  the  Indians  might  make  a  stand  at 
the  Gap,  midway  between  the  villages,  and  prevent  their  passage. 
Starting  with  m>m  fifteen  to  twenty  men,  they  hastened  towund 
Running  Water.  A  few  Indians  were  in  ambush  at  the  Gap;  but 
after  the  exchange  of  a  few  shots,  the  latter  retreated  with  slight 
loss.  Being  joined  at  the  Gap  by  more  men,  the  party,  among 
whom  I  was  one,  nnrabcring  less  than  forty  in  all,  proceeded  to 
Running  Water.  As  we  iieared  the  town,  the  Indians  were  dis- 
covered in  great  numbers  escaping  across  tlie  river  in  their  canoes, 
and  on  our  arrival  there,  we  found  it  entirely  deserted,  and  nothing 
was  left  for  us  but  to  commit  their  dwellings  to  the  flames.  To 
prevent  their  being  tracked  by  tlie  dogs,  the  Indians  on  leaving 
shut  them  in  tlieir  cabins,  and  when  tney  were  burnt,  they  filled 
the  air  with  their  bowlings. 

Our  troops  recrossed  the  river  at  a  late  hour  tlie  same  night,  and 
on  the  14th,  commenced  our  return  march.  When  in  the  barrens 
of  Green  River,  we  learned  the  news  of  Wayne's  victory  from  a 
party  of  Ciiickasaws. 

Our  loss  in  this  campaign  was  trifling,  wo  having  two  men 
wounded,  viz:  Luke  Anderson  slightly  in  the  leg,  and  S.  Donald- 
son in  the  heel.  He  was  a  brother-in-law  of  General  Jackson,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  been  shot  by  our  own  men.  Wo  killed 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  Indians,  and  brought  in  seventeen 
prisoners,  all  females,  except  two  boys.  They  were  subsequently 
exchanged  for  white  prisoners.  The  results  of  this  campaign  were 
important.  It  stopped  the  murders  by  the  Indians,  and  in  a  few 
months  thereatler,  ttie  Chickamaugas  sued  for  peace. 
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FRENCH  AND  SPANISH  INTRIGUES-PLANS  TO  EFFECT  AN  INDEPEN- 
DENT GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  WEST. 

In  the  spring  of  1793,  Genet,  the  French  minister,  arrived  in 
this  country  and  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by  the  people 
who  sympathized  with  the  new  republic  of  France.  He  at  once 
began  a  scries  of  intrigues  to  involve  the  United  Stat<j8  in  a  war 
with  the  enemies  of  France.  lie  proceeded  to  arm  and  equip  pri- 
vateers, and  to  enlist  crews  in  the  American  ports  to  cruise  against 
the  commerce  of  England  and  Spain,  as  if  this  country  were  openly 
at  war  witii  those  powers.  At  that  time  democratic  societies,  in 
imitation  of  tlie  Jacobin  Clubs  of  France,  had  been  established  in 
Kentucky.  Their  spirit  was  anti-federal.  The  failure  to  secure 
from  Spain  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  the  excise  upon 
distilled  liquors,  the  Indian  war,  what  was  considered  the  base  truck- 
ling to  England,  and  the  still  baser  desertion"  of  France  in  her  terri- 
ble struggles  with  the  leagued  des})otism  of  Europe,  all  became  sub- 
iects  of  ])assionate  declamation  in  the  clubs  and  violent  invectives 
m  the  papers.  The  protracted  negotiation  with  Spain,  relative  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  which  was  then  in  her  dominions, 
had  not  been  closed.  The  people  of  the  West  were  jealous  upon 
that  subject,  and  distrustful  of  the  intentions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  rumored  that  government  was  about  to  form  an 
alliance  with  England,  that  hated  power,  against  their  beloved 
France,  and  that  the  old  project  of  giving  up  to  Spain  the  sole 
right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi  was  to  be  revived. 

Aware  of  this  deep  feeling  against  the  Federal  Government, 
Genet  sent  four  French  agents  to  Kentucky  to  enlist  an  army  of 
two  thousand  men  under  the  banners  of  trance,  to  descend  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  in  boats,  and  attack,  conquer,  and  bring  the 
Sfmnish  settlements  under  the  dominion  of  France.  These  emis- 
saries f<.>und  their  plans  met  with  the  warmest  approbation,  and 
some  uf  the  leading  men  in  Kentucky  enlisted  in  the  cause,  among 
whom  was  General  George  Rogers  Clarke,  who  was  thereupon 
commissioned  Major-General  in  the  French  service.  The  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  forever  would  be  the  only  direct  ben- 
efit accruing  to  Kentucky,  but  French  pay,  French  rank,  and  mag- 
nificent donations  of  land  in  the  conquered  provinces,  were  the 
allurements  held  out  to  private  adventurers. 

President  Wjishington,  actiuii:  under  information  from  the  min- 
ister of  the  king  oi*  Sjuiin,  used  his  eflorts  to  suppress  these  move- 
ments. In  c'Misequence,  General  Wayne,  whose  cavalry  was  then 
wintering  in  Kentucky,  wrote  to  Governor  Shelby,  that  he  shonld, 
by  fon^'e  o(  arms,  repress  any  illegal  expedition  from  Kentucky. 
The  Governor,  in  his  replv  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  said  that  he 
doubteil  if  this  could  In?  legsilly  done,  for  if  it  was  lawful  for  one 
citizen  to  leave  a  State,  it  was  equally  so  for  any  number.  Again 
he  said  :  "  Much  less  would  1  assume  j>ower  to  exercise  it  against 
men  whom  I  consider  lis/Viends  and  Jrc/A/'tM,  in  favor  of  a  man 
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whom  I  view  as  an  enemy  and  a  tyrant ;  I  siiall  also  feel  but  little 
inclination  to  take  an  active  part  in  punishing  or  restraioiug  my 
fellow-citiEens  for  a  supposed  intention  only,  to  gratily  or  remove 
the  feat's  of  llic  minister  of  a  prince  who  ojienlj  withholds  from  us 
AD  invaluable  right,  and  who  secretly  instigates  against  us  a  most 
savai^  and  cruel  enemy. " 

These  sentiments  were  prevalent  amonK  a  vast  majority  of  all 
cloBsea  of  citizens.  Upon  receiving  tliis  answer,  Washington, 
justly  alarmed,  ordered  General  Wayne  to  occupy  Fort  Massac, 
which  stood  on  the  Ohio  River,  in  the  Illinois  country,  with  his 
artillery,  and  to  take  other  necessary  steps  to  arrest  this  rash 
expedition. 

In  the  racftutime,  the  democratic  societies  resorted  to  every 
method  of  inflaming  the  popular  mind  upon  the  subject  of  the  nav- 
igation of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  East,  which  they 
contended  was  the  true  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  general  govern- 
ment to  procure  it  for  them.  They  had  invited  a  general  meeting 
of  thi)  ^xmple  in  Lexington,  in  the  spring  of  1794,  where  rcsola- 
tions  were  adopted  of  a  violent  character,  breathing  the  deepest 
hostility  to  the  general  government,  and  recommending  the  elec- 
tion of  connty  delegates  to  a  convention,  whose  object  was  not 
precisely  de6ncd,  but  which  looked  like  a  plan  fur  separating  from 
the  East  and  erecting  an  independent  government  west  of  the 
mountains.  At  this  jnocture  the  intelligence  arrived  of  the  recall 
of  Grcnet  and  the  disavowal  of  his  acta  by  the  French  republic, 
althongh  in  trnth  he  had  but  conformed  with  Vtmr  searet  instruc- 
tions.    This  ended  the  project. 

About  this  period  the  Spanish  authorities  attempted  an  iutrigne 
with  Wilkinson,  Sebastian,  Innis,  and  Nicholas,  all  prominent 
men  of  Kentucky.  From  1787,  when  Wilkinson  made  his  first 
trip  to  New  Orleans,  until  he  took  part  in  the  Indian  war  in  1791, 
he  held  constant  intercourse  with  the  Spanish  provinces;  bnt 
whether  his  plans  reached  only  so  far  as  to  form  a  commercial 
treaty  with  those  provinces  that  would  secure  the  navigation  of  the 
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Uississippi  to  the  West,  or  contemplated  a  disunion  of  the  West 
from  the  East,  is  yet  in  doubt.  He,  however,  in  1808  and  again 
in  1811,  was  tried  before  a  court  martial  on  charge  of  having 
received  a  pension  from  Spain  in  consideration  of  his  tarntng  trai- 
tor and  enecting  a  disuDion  of  the  States,  but  was  triumphantly 
acquitted. 

In  the  snmmer  of  1797,  Thomas  Powers,  agent  for  Carondelet, 
Governor  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  came  to  Kentucky  from  Lonisi- 
ana,  and  sent  a  communication  to  Sebastian  for  his  consideration, 
and  tiiatof  Kicholas,  Inhis,  Murray,  and  others  whom  they  might 
see  fit  to  consult  opon  the  subject.  This  paper  embodied  a  plan 
by  which  the  West  was  to  rebel  and  declare  its  independence  ot  the 
'Union,  and  form  a  government  wholly  independent  of  the  Atlantic 
States.  The  sum  of  two  hundred  thonsand  dollars,  twenty  Sdd 
pieces,  and  other  munitions  of  war,  were  suptdied  by  his  Catholic 
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Majesty.  Fort  Massac  was  to  bo  seized  instantly,  and  the  federal 
troops  to  be  dispossessed  of  all  posts  upon  the  western  waters.  In 
the  event  of  their  success  in  establishing  a  new  goverocnent,  that 
of  Spain  was  to  grant  them  especial  commercial  privileges,  and  the 
idea  wiis  lield  out  that  that  government  would  not  respect  the  treaty 
of  1795,  which  gave  to  the  United  States  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi.  Inuis  and  Nicholas  replied  coldly  to  these  overtures. 
It  is  not  known  whether  Sebastian  signed  this  reply ;  but  it  was 

f  roved  atlerward,  in  1806,  before  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  that 
0  had  for  years  received  a  pension  of  two  thousand  dollars  from 
the  Spanish  government,  and  he  was  considered  guilty  of  holding 
treasonable  intercourse  with  her  agents. 


THE  WHISKY  INSURRECTION. 


In  the  year  1791,  Congress  enacted  laws  laying  duties  upon 
spirits  distilled  in  the  United  States,  and  upon  stills.  From  the 
very  commencement  of  the  operation  of  these  laws,  combinations 
were  tjrmed  in  the  four  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania  to  defeat 
them,  and  violences  were  repeatedly  committeu.  The  western 
insurgents  followed,  as  they  sup{)osed,  the  example  of  the  Ameri- 
can revohition  in  opposing  an  excise  law.  Distilling  was  then 
considered  a  ivmitable  business,  and  was  very  extensively  carried 
on  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  Itye,  their  principal  crop,  was  too 
balky  to  transport  across  the  mountains ;  therefore,  having  no 
market  for  it,  thoy  were  obliged  to  convert  it  into  the  more  easily 
transported  article  of  whisky,  which  was  their  princi^ml  item  to  pay 
for  their  salt,  sugar,  and  irv»n.  They  had  cultivated  their  lands  for 
years,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  with  little  or  no  protection  from 
the  feileral  government,  and  when  at  last  they  were  enabled  to 
raise  a  little  surplus  grain  to  meet  their  ex[)enses  of  living,  they 
were  met  by  a  law  which  forbade  them  doing  as  they  pleaseil  with 
the  fruits  of  their  labors.  In  effect  it  was  as  bad  as  a  government 
tax  on  wheat  wouhl  be  at  the  present  day  to  the  western  farmer. 

The  indignation  of  the  people  at  this  law  was  universal.  Public 
meetings  wore  held,  com[>osed  of  the  most  iniluential  men,  de- 
nouncing the  law,  and  resolutions  f>assed  recommending  the  public 
to  treat  all  persons,  holding  the  office  of  collector  of  the  tax,  with 
contempt.  The  tax  collectors  were  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  indig- 
nities from  the  [X)pulace.  In  September,  1791,  RolK^it  Johnson, 
the  ei>l lector  tor  xMleghany  and  Washington,  was  wavlaid, 
dragged  tK>m  his  horse,  his  hair  cut  off,  and  he  was  tarreJ  and 
feathered.  The  officer  sent  to  serve  the  process  against  these  offen- 
ders was  trv.'ated  in  a  similar  manner.  The  next  month  a  man 
named  Wilson  was  torn  from  his  bed  by  persons  in  disguise,  car- 
ried several  miles  to  a  blacksmith's  shop,  stripped  naked,  burnt 
a  red-hot  iron,  and  covered  with  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathen. 
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Not  long  after,  one  Boeebnry  was  tarred  and  feathered  for  speaking 
in  fiiTor  of  tho  law. 

OongresB  in  May,  1798  jpaased  material  modifications  to  the  law, 
bat  all  to  no  purpose.  Tne  excitement  increased,  not  only  were 
collectors  visited  with  violence,  bnt  those  distillers  who  complied 
with  the  law.  The  adversaries  of  the  law  went  so  far  as  to  bnm 
the  bams  and  tear  down  the  houses  of  the  collectors  and  others, 
and  threaten  with  death  those  who  should  disclose  their  names. 
So  strong  was  the  public  feeling  that  one  word  in  favor  of  the  law 
was  enough  to  mm  any  man.  It  was  considered  as  a  badge  of 
toiyism.  No  clergyman,  physician,  lawyer,  nor  merchant  was 
sustained  by  the  people  unless  his  sentiments  were  in  opposition. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  1794,  a  band  of  about  forty  individuals 
attacked  the  mansion  of  Gton.  John  Neville,  chief  inspector  of  West- 
era  Pennsylvania,  situated  seven  miles  southwest  of  Pittsburgh. 
It  was  defended  bv  Major  Kirkpatrick,  with  eleven  men  from  the 
garrison  at  Pittsbuigh.  The  attack  was  previously  made  with 
small  arms,  and  fire  having  been  set  to  the  house  the  garrison  was 
obliged  to  surrender.    One  of  the  insurgents  was  kill^. 

Gten.  Neville  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  patriots  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  unbounded  benevolence. 
During  the  ^^  starving  years"  of  the  early  settlements  in  that  region, 
he  had  largely  contributed  to  the  necessities  of  the  sufiering  pio- 
neers ;  and  when  necessary,  he  had  divided  his  last  loaf  with  the 
needy.  In  accepting  the  office  he  was  governed  bv  a  sense  of  pub- 
lic duty.  It  was  done  at  the  hazard  of  his  life  and  the  loss  of  all 
his  property.  All  his  revolutionary  services  and  his  great  popu- 
larity were  insufficient  to  shield  him  from  public  indignation,  and 
his  iiospitable  mansion  was  consumed  to  ashes  in  the  presence 
of  hundreds  who  had  shared  his  bounty  or  had  enjoyed  his 
benevolence. 

Insubordination  everywhere  prevailed;  all  law  was  disregarded: 
the  peaceable  members  of  society  became  obnoxious  to  the  mob  and 
their  adherents ;  the  mail  was  boldly  robbed,  and  disclosed  letters 
which  added  new  victims  to  the  lawless  rage ;  the  United  States 
marshal  was  compelled  to  escape  for  his  life  down  the  Ohio. 

At  length,  so  dangerous  hacl  become  the  state  of  affiiirs,  that 
President  Washington,  on  the  7th  August  (1794)  issued  a  procla- 
mation, commanding  the  insurgents  to  disperse,  and  warning  all 
persons  against  abetting,  aiding,  or  comfortmg  the  perpetrators  of 
these  treasonable  acts,  and  requiring  all  officers  and  other  citizens, 
according  to  their  respective  duties  and  the  laws  of  the  land,  to 
exert  their  utmost  endeavors  to  prevent  and  suppress  such  dan- 
gerous proceedings. 

Washington  having  ordered  out  fifteen  thousand  militia  from  the 
adjoining  States,  proceeded  in  October  to  Bedford,  whence  he  gave 
out  instructions  to  Gten.  Lee,  of  Virginia,  who  marched  his  troops 
to  Pittsburgh.  On  their  approach  the  insurgents  were  awed  into 
submission  to  the  law.     In  the  spring  succeeding  a  part  of  tho 
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militaiT,  who  had  remained  at  Pittsburgh  through  the  winter 
under  Gen.  Morgan,  returned :  order  had  been  fullj  restored,  and 
the  law  acquiesced  in.  Some  of  the  insurgents  were  imprisoned 
for  nearly  a  year. 


FRONTIER  DESPERADOES. 


1^ 


There  are  two  states  of  society  perhaps  equally  bad  for  the  pro- 
motion of  good  morals  and  virtue — the  densely  populated  city  and 
the  wilderness.  In  the  former,  a  single  individual  loses  his  iden- 
tity in  the  mass,  and  being  unnoticed  is  without  the  view  of  the 
public,  and  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  commit  crimes  with  impunity. 
In  the  latter,  the  population  is  sparse,  and  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law  not  being  extended  over  him,  his  crimes  are,  in  a  measure, 
unobserved,  or  if  so,  frequently  the  power  is  wanting  to  bring  him 
to  justice.     Hence  both  are  the  resort  of  desperadoes. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  the  West,  the  Dorders  were  infested 
with  desperadoes  flying  from  justice,  suspected  or  convicted  felons 
escaped  from  the  grasp  of  the  law,  who  sought  safety  in  the  depth 
of  tlie  forest.  Tlie  counterfeiter  and  the  robber  found  there  a 
secure  retreat  or  a  new  theater  for  crime. 

While  St.  Louis  was  under  Spanish  dominion,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century,  the  intercourse  with  New  Orleans  was  at  one 
time  renilered  very  dangerous,  by  a  very  large  band  of  robbers, 
under  the  command  of  two  desperadoes  by  the  names  of  Culliert 
and  Magilbray,  who,  stationing  themselves  at  a  certain  point  on 
the  Mississippi,  carried  on  a  regular  and  extensive  system  of 
pira<;y. 

In  the  year  1787,  a  barge  richly  laden  left  New  Orleans,  bound 
fur  St.  I^^uis.  At  Bcausoliel's  Island  the  robbers  boarded  the 
vcMSel,  and  ordered  the  crew  below,  with  the  owner,  Mr.  Beau- 
Holiel,  luiiong  them.  Ilis  whole  fortune  was  in  the  barge,  and 
now  that  lie  was  to  be  deprived  of  it,  he  was  in  agony.  But  all 
WOH  Hiiv(id  to  him  through  the  heroic  daring  of  a  negro,  one  of  the 
<frew.  The  negro  Cacasotte  was  short  and  slender,  but  exceedingly 
fitrong  and  active,  and  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  race  had 
in  him  given  place  to  features  of  exceeding  grace  and  beauty.  As 
Hoori  m  the  robbers  had  taken  possession,  Cacasotte  appeared 
ov«^rjoy«id.  lie  danced,  sang,  laugned,  and  soon  induced  them  to 
lH'liifV(j  that  his  ebullitions  of  pleasure  arose  from  their  having 
libcnitcd  him  from  irksome  slavery.  His  constant  attention  to 
fhi'ir  HinalU'Ht  wants  won  their  confidence,  and  he  alone  was 
p<'ni»ittcd  to  roam  unmolested  and  unwatched  through  the  vessel. 

Iliivin;^  thus  far  eifected  his  object,  he  seized  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  M|)nik  to  Mr.  Beausoliel,  and  beg  permission  to  rid  him 
tit  hiH  <langiroii8  intruder.  He  laid  his  plan  before  his  master, 
who,  with*  a  good  deal  of  hesitation,  acceded  to  it.  Cacasotte  was 
kf  and  it  was  agreed  between  him  and  his  fellow-conspiratore, 
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likewise  two  uegroes,  that  the  signal  for  dinner  should  be  the 
signal  for  action.  When  the  hour  arrived,  the  robbers  assembled 
in  considerable  numbers  on  the  deck,  and  stationed  themselves  on 
the  bow  and  stern,  and  along  the  sides,  to  prevent  any  rising  of 
the  men.  Cacasotte  went  among  them  with  the  most  unconcerned 
look  and  demeanor  imaginable.  As  soon  as  his  comrades  liad 
taken  their  assigned  stations,  he  placed  himself  at  the  bow,  near 
one  of  the  robbers,  a  stout,  herculean  fellow,  who  was  armed 
cap-a-pie.  Cacasotte  gave  tlie  preconcerted  signal,  and  immedi- 
ately the  robber  near  him  was  struggling  in  the  water.  With  the 
speed  of  ligtning  he  ran  from  one  robber  to  another,  as  they  were 
sitting  on  the  sides  of  the  boat,  and  in  a  few  seconds'  time  had 
thrown  several  of  them  overboard.  Then  seizing  an  oar,  he 
struck  on  the  head  those  who  had  attempted  to  save  themselves  by 
grappling  the  running  boards;  then  shot  with  rifles  that  had  been 
dropped  on  deck  those  who  swam  away.  In  the  meantime,  his 
comrades  had  done  almost  as  much  execution  as  their  leader. 
The  deck  was  soon  cleared,  and  the  robbers  who  remained  below 
were  too  few  to  offer  any  resistance.  But  as  these  did  not  com- 
prise all  the  band,  they  continued  their  depredations  until  the  next 
year,  when  they  were  broken  up,  and  all  kinds  of  valuable  mer- 
chandise, the  fruits  of  their  depredations,  were  found  on  the 
island. 

About  the  year  1800,  a  person  by  the  name  of  Mason  became 
an  audacious  depredator.  He  dwelt  for  awhile  in  the  Cave-in-the- 
Kock,  on  the  01)io.  This  noted  cavern  is  about  twenty  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  and  presents  itself  to  view  a  little 
above  high-water  mark,  close  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  about 
two  hundred  feet  long,  eighty  wide,  and  twenty-five  in  height. 
The  floor  is  level  through  the  whole  length  of  the  center,  the  sides 
rising  in  strong  grades,  in  the  manner  of  the  seats  in  the  pit  of  a 
theater.  It  is  a  great  curiosity,  being  connected  by  another,  still 
more  gloomy,  \Uiich  is  situated  exactly  above.  They  are  united 
by  an  aperture  of  about  fourteen  feet,  which  to  ascend  is  like 
passing  up  a  chimney,  while  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  yet  far 
above. 

Mason  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  talents,  of  gigantic 
stature,  and  was  both  a  land  and  water  pirate,  infesting  the  rivers 
and  the  woods,  and  robbing  all  who  fell  in  his  way.  Sometimes 
he  plundered  the  descending  boats;  but  more  frequently  preferred 
to  wait  and  plunder  the  owners  of  their  money  as  they  returned. 
The  rapid  advance  of  population  led  him  to  desert  the  Cave-in-the- 
Rock,  and  he  began  to  infest  the  great  route  tlirough  the  Indian 
nation,  known  to  travelers  as  the  ''Natchez  and  Nashville  Trace," 
where  he  soon  became  the  terror  of  every  peaceful  traveler  tlirough 
the  wilderness.  Associated  with  him  were  his  two  .sons,  and  a 
few  other  desperate  miscreants;  and  the  name  of  Mason  and  his 
band  was  known  and  dreaded  from  the  morasses  of  the  southern 
frontier  to  the  silent  shades  of  the  Tennessee.     The  outrages  of 
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Mason  became  more  frequent  and  sanguinary.  One  day  found 
him  marauding  on  the  banks  of  tiie  Pearl,  against  the  life  and 
fortune  of  the  trader ;  and  before  pursuit .  was  organized,  the 
hunter,  attracted  by  the  descending  sweep  of  the  solitary  vulture, 
learned  another  story  of  robbery  and  murder  on  the  remote  shores 
of  the  Mississippi.  Their  depredations  at  last  became  so  frequent 
and  daring,  that  Governor  Claiborne,  of  the  Mississippi  Territory, 
oflered  a  liberal  reward  for  his  capture,  dead  or  alive  I  But  such 
was  the  knowledge  of  the  wilderness  possessed  by  the  wily  bandit, 
and  such  his  untiring  vigilance  and  activity,  that  for  a  time  ho 
baffled  every  effort  for  his  capture. 

Treachery  at  last  succeeded  where  stratagem,  enterprise  and 
courage  had  failed.  Two  of  his  band,  tem[)ted  by  the  large 
reward,  concerted  a  plan  to  obtain  it.  Watching  their  oppor- 
tunity,  when  Mason  was  counting  out  his  ill-gotten  plunder,  the 
conspiratoi-s  came  behind  him,  struck  a  tomahawk  into  his  brains, 
cut  off  his  head,  carried  it  to  Washington,  then  the  seat  of  the 
territorial  government,  and  claimed  the  reward.  Ere  it  was  paid 
to  them,  a  vast  assemblage  gathered  from  all  the  country  adjacent 
to  view  the  grim  and  ghastly  head  of  the  robber-chief,  which  was 
identified  by  many,  from  certain  marks  and  scars.  Among  these 
were  two  young  men,  who  recognized  the  conspirators  as  part  of 
the  gang  by  which  they  had  been  robbed.  Upon  their  evidence, 
their  treachery  met  its  reward ;  for  they  were  arrested,  imprisoned, 
tried,  condemned  and  executed.  The  band  being  thus  deprived 
of  their  leader  and  two  of  its  most  efficient  men,  dispersed  and 
fled  the  country. 

At  a  later  period,  the  celebrated  counterfeiter,  Sturdevant,  fixed 
his  residence  in  Illinois,  on  the  Ohio,  and  for  several  years  set  the 
laws  at  defiance.  He  was  a  man  of  talent  and  address,  possessed 
mechanical  genius,  was  an  expert  artist,  was  skilled  in  some  of  the 
sciences,  and  excelled  as  an  engraver.  For  several  years  he 
resided  in  a  secluded  spot,  where  all  his  immediate  neighbors  were 
his  confederates,  or  persons  whose  friendship  he  had  conciliated. 
At  any  time,  by  the  blowing  of  a  horn,  he  could  summon  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  armed  men  to  his  defense,  while  the  few  quiet 
farmers  around,  who  lived  near  enough  to  get  their  feelings  inter- 
ested, and  who  were  really  not  at  all  implicated  in  his  crimes,  re- 
joiced in  tiie  impunity  with  which  he  practiced  his  schemes.  He 
was  a  grave,  quiet,  inoffensive  man  in  his  manners,  who  com- 
manded the  obedience  of  his  comrades  and  the  respect  of  his 
neighbors.  lie  had  a  very  excellent  farm;  his  house  was  one  of 
the  best  in  the  country;  his  domestic  arrangements  were  liberal 
and  well  ordered.  Yet  this  man  was  the  most  notorious  counter- 
feiter that  ever  infested  our  country,  and  carried  on  his  nefarious 
art  to  an  extent  which  no  other  person  has  ever  attempted.  His 
confederates  were  scattered  over  the  whole  western  country,  re- 
ceiving through  regular  channels  of  intercourse  their  regular  sup- 
plies of  counterfeit  bank-notes,  for  which  they  paid  him  a  stipulated 
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Erice  —  sixteen  dollars  in  cash  for  one  hundred  in  counterfeit 
ills. 

His  security  arose  partly  from  his  caution  in  not  allowing  his 
subordinates  to  pass  a  counterfeit  bill,  or  do  any  other  unlawful  act 
in  the  State  in  which  he  lived,  and  in  his  obliging  them  to  be 
especially  careful  of  their  deportment  in  the  county  of  his  resi- 
dence ;  measures  which  effectually  protected  him  from  the  civil 
authority ;  for  although  all  the  counterfeit  bank-notes  with  which 
a  vast  region  was  inundated  were  made  in  his  house,  that  fact  never 
could  be  proved  by  legal  evidence. 

But  he  became  a  great  nuisance,  from  the  immense  quantity  of 
spurious  paper  which  he  threw  into  circulation ;  and  although  per- 
sonally he  never  committed  any  acts,  of  violence,  and  is  not  known 
to  have  sanctioned  any,  the  unprincipled  felons  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded,  were  guilt}'  of  many  acts  of  desperate  atrocity ;  and 
Sturdevant,  though  he  escaped  the  arm  of  the  law,  was  at  last  with 
all  his  confederates  driven  from  the  country  by  the  enraged  people, 
who  rose  almost  in  mass,  to  rid  themselves  of  one  whose  presence 
they  had  long  considered  an  evil  and  a  disgrace. 

The  Lynch  Law^  as  it  is  termed,  originated  in  Virginia  at  the 
time  of  the  American  Hevolution,  and  was  first  adopted  by  Colonel 
Lynch  against  a  lawless  band  of  tories  and  desperadoes,  who  in- 
fested the  country  at  the  base  of  the  Blue  Kidge.  This  plan  was 
afterward  followed  in  the  West,  and  its  operation  was  salutary  in 
ridding  the  country  of  miscreants  when  the  law  was  not  strong 
enough  to  punish.  The  tribunal  of  Squire  Birch^  as  the  person 
who  personated  the  judge  was  called,  was  established  undgr  a  tree 
in  the  woods ;  the  culprit  being  usually  found  guilty,  was  tied  to  a 
tree  and  lashed  without  mercy,  and  then  expelled  from  the  country. 
In  general  ''Hhe  regulators'^^  only  exercised  this  law  upon  the  most 
base  and  vile  characters. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1801  or  1802,  a  company  consisting  of  two 
men  and  three  women  arrived  in  Lincoln  county,  Kentucky,  and 
encamped  about  a  mile  from  the  present  town  of  Stanford.  The 
appearance  of  the  individuals  composing  this  party  was  wild  and 
rude  in  the  extreme.  The  one  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
band,  was  above  the  ordinary  stature  of  men.  llis  frame  was 
bonv  and  muscular,  his  breast  broad,  his  limbs  gigantic.  llis 
clothing  was  uncouth  and  shabby,  his  exterior  weatherbeaten  and 
dirty,  indicating  continual  exposure  to  the  elements,  and  designat- 
ing him  as  one  who  dwelt  far  from  the  habitations  of  men,  and 
mingled  not  in  the  courtesies  of  civilized  life.  llis  countenance 
w^as  bold  and  ferocious,  and  exceedingly  repulsive,  from  its  strongly 
marked  expression  of  villiany.  llis  face,  which  was  larger  than 
ordinary,  exhibited  the  lines  of  ungovernable  passion,  and  the 
complexion  announced  that  the  ordinary  feelings  of  the  human 
breast  were  in  him  extinguished.  Instead  of  the  healthy  hue 
which  indicates  the  social  emotions,  there  was  a  livid  unnatural 
redness,  resembling  that  of  a  dried  and  lifeless  skin.  His  eye  was 
12 
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fearless  and  steady,  but  it  was  also  artful  and  audacious,  glaring 
upon  the  beholder  with  an  unpleasant  fixedness  and  brilliancy,  like 
tliat  of  a  ravenous  animal  gloating  on  its  prey.  He  wore  no  cov- 
ering on  his  head,  and  the  natural  protection  of  thick  coarse  hair, 
of  a  fiery  redness,  uncombed  and  matted,  gave  evidence  of  long 
exposure  to  the  rudest  visitations  of  the  sunbeam  and  the  tempest. 
He  was  armed  with  a  rifle,  and  a  broad,  leathern  belt,  drawn 
closely  anjund  his  waist,  supported  a  knife  and  a  tomahawk.  He 
seemeil,  in  short,  an  outlaw,  destitute  of  all  the  nobler  sympathies 
of  human  nature,  and  prepared  at  all  points  for  assault  or  defense. 
The  other  man  was  smaller  in .  size  than  him  who  led  the  party, 
but  similarly  anned,  having  the  same  suspicious  exterior,  and  a 
countenance  equally  fierce  and  sinister.  The  females  were  coarse, 
and  wretchedly  attired. 

The  men  stated  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  inhabitants, 
that  their  names  were  Harpe,  and  that  they  were  emigrants  from 
North  Corolina.  They  remained  at  their  encampment  the  greater 
part  of  two  days  and  a  night,  spending  the  time  in  rioting,  drunk- 
enness, and  dobaucherv.  When  they  left  they  took  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Gn?en  Hiver.  the  day  succeeding  their  departure,  a  report 
reached  the  neighlxirhood  that  a  young  gentleman  of  wealth  irom 
Virginia,  nameil  Lankford,  had  been  robbed  and  murdered  on 
what  was  then  calletl,  and  is  still  known  as  the  **  Wilderness 
Iload,''  which  runs  through  the  Rockcastle  hills.  Suspicion  im- 
mediatoly  fixiil  upon  the  Uarpcs  as  the  perpetrators,  and  Captain 
Ifcdlingcr,  at  the  head  of  a  few  bold  and  resolute  men,  started  in 
pursuit.  They  exjRTienccd  great  difliculty  in  following  their 
trail,  owing  to  a  hc-avy  tall  of  snow,  which  had  obliterated  most  of 
their  tracks,  but  finally  came  upon  them  while  encamped  in  a 
bottom  on  Green  Uiver,  near  the  spot  where  the  town  of  Liberty 
now  stands.  At  first  they  made  a  show  of  resistance,  but  upon 
being  intornieil  that  it'  they  did  not  immediately  surrender,  they 
WiUiid  1)0  shot  down,  they  yielded  themselves  prisoners.  They 
were  brought  back  to  Stanford,  and  there  examined.  Among 
their  efilvts  wore  tound  some  fine  linen  shirts,  marked  with  the  in- 
itials of  Lanklonl.  One  had  been  pierced  by  a  bullet  and  was 
stained  with  bliHKl.     Thov  had  also  a  considerable  sum  of  monev  in 

E»ld.  It  was  atUTward  ascertained  that  this  was  the  kind  of  money 
mkrorvl  had  with  him.  The  evidence  against  them  being  thus 
conclusive,  they  wore  confined  in  the  Stanford  jail,  but  were 
attorwanl  sent  for  trial  to  Danville,  where  the  District  Court  was 
in  session.  Here  thoy  broke  jail  and  succeeding  in  making  their 
esi'ajx\ 

Thov  wore  next  lioanl  oi  in  Adair  countv,  near  Columbia.  In 
passing  thriuigh  that  county  they  met  a  small  boy,  the  son  of  Col. 
Trabuo,  with  a  pillow-aiso  of  moal  or  flour,  an  article  they  proba- 
bly noodcil.  This  1h\v  it  is  supiH»sed  they  robbed  and  then  mnr- 
denxl,  as  ho  was  nevor  aftorwant  heani  of.  Many  years  afterward 
hnman  lH>nos,  answering  the  size  of  Colonel  Trabue's  son  at  the 
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time  of  his  disappearance,  were  found  in  a  sink  hole  near  the  place 
where  he  was  said  to  have  been  murdered.  Tlie  Harpes  still 
shaped  their  coarse  toward  the  mouth  of  Green  River,  marking 
their  path  by  murders  and  robberies  of  the  most  horrible  and  brutal 
character.  The  district  of  country  through  which  they  passed  was 
at  that  time  very  thinly  settled,  and  from  this  reason  their  outrages 
went  unpunished.  They  seemed  inspired  with  the  deadliest  hatred 
against  the  whole  human  raco,  and  such  was  their  implacable  mis- 
anthropy that  they  were  known  to  kill  where  there  was  no  tempta- 
tion to  rob.  One  of  their  victims  was  a  little  girl,  found  at  some 
distance  from  her  home,  whose  tender  age  and  helplessness  would 
have  been  protection  against  any  but  incarnate  fiends.  The  last 
dreadful  act  of  barbarity,  which  led  to  their  punishment  and  ex- 
pulsion from  the  country,  exceeded  in  atrocity  all  the  others. 

Assuming  the  guise  of  Methodist  preachers,  they  obtained  lodg- 
ings one  night  at  a  solitary  house  on  the  road.  Mr.  Stagall,  the 
master  of  the  house,  was  absent,  but  they  found  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren and  a  stranger,  who,  like  themselves,  had  stopped  for  the 
night.  Here  they  conversed  and  made  inquiries  about  the  two 
noted  Harpes  who  were  represented  as  prowling  about  the  country. 
When  they  retired  to  rest  they  contrived  to  secure  an  ax,  which 
they  carried  with  them  into  their  chamber.  In  the  dead  of  night 
they  crept  softly  down  stairs,  and  assassinated  the  whole  family, 
together  with  the  stranger,  in  their  sleep,  and  then  setting  fire  to 
the  house,  made  their  escape.  When  Stagall  returned  he  found  no 
wife  to  welcome  him;  no  home  to  receive  him.  Distracted  with 
grief  and  rage,  lie  turned  his  horse's  head  from  the  smouldering 
ruins,  and  repaired  to  the  house  of  Captain  John  Leeper.  Leeper 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  of  his  day,  and  fearless  as  pow- 
erful. Collecting  four  or  five  other  men  well  armed,  they  mounted 
and  started  in  pursuit  of  vengeance.  It  was  agreed  that  Leeper 
should  attack  ''Big  Ilar|3e,"  leaving '' Little  Ilarpe"  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  Stagall.  The  others  were  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  assist  Leeper  and  Stagall,  as  circumstances  might 
require. 

This  party  found  the  women  belonging  to  the  Ilarpes  attending 
to  their  little  camp  by  the  roadside ;  the  men  having  gone  aside 
into  the  woods  to  shoot  an  unfortunate  traveler  of  the  name  of 
Smith,  who  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  whom  the  women  had 
begged  might  not  be  dispatched  before  their  eyes.  It  was  this  halt 
that  enabled  the  pursuers  to  overtake  them.  The  women  immedi- 
ately gave  the  alarm,  and  the  miscreants  mounting  their  horses, 
which  were  large,  fleet,  and  powerful,  fled  in  separate  directions. 
Leeper  singled  out  the  Big  Ilarpe,  and  being  better  mounted  than 
his  companions,  soon  left  them  far  behind.  Little  Ilarpe  succeeded 
in  escaping  from  Stagall,  and  he  with  the  rest  of  his  companions 
turned  and  followed  on  the  track  of  Leeper  and  the  Big  Harpe. 
After  a  chase  of  about  nine  miles,  Leeper  came  within  gunshot  of 
the  latter  and  fired.     The  ball,  entering  his  thigh,  passed  through 
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it  and  penetrated  his  horse,  and  both  fell.  Harpe's  gun  escaped 
from  his  hand  and  rolled  some  eight  or  ten  feet  down  the  bank. 
Reloading  his  rifle,  Leeper  ran  to  where  the  wounded  outlaw  lay 
weltering  in  his  blood,  and  found  him  with  one  thigh  broken  and 
the  other  crushed  beneath  his  horse.  Leeper  rolled  the  horse  awaj 
and  set  Ilarpe  in  an  easier  position.  The  robber  begged  that  he 
might  not  be  killed.  Leeper  told  him  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  him,  but  that  Stagall  was  coming  up  and  could  not  probably 
be  restrained.  Harpe  appeared  very  much  frightened  at  hearing  this 
and  implored  Leeper  to  protect  him.  In  a  few  moments  Stagall  ap- 
peared, and  without  uttering  a  word,  raised  his  rifle  and  shot  Harpe 
through  the  head.  They  then  severed  tlie  head  from  the  body,  and 
stuck  it  upon  a  pole  where  the  road  crosses  the  creek,  from  which 
the  place  was  then  named  and  is  yet  called  Harpers  Head.  Thus 
perished  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  noted  freebooters  that  has 
ever  appeared  in  America.  Save  courage,  he  was  without  one 
redeeming  quality,  and  his  death  freed  the  country  from  a  terror 
which  had  long  paralyzed  its  boldest  spirits. 

The  Little  Harpe  afterward  joined  the  band  of  Mason,  and  be- 
came one  of  his  most  valuable  assistants  in  the  dreadful  trade  of 
robbery  and  murder.  He  was  one  of  the  two  bandits  that,  ten^i^^ed 
by  the  reward  for  their  leader's  head,  murdered  him,  and  eventu- 
ally themselves  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law  as  previously 
related. 


PURCHASE  OF  LOUISIANA. 


In  1763,  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  Spain,  and  by  a  secret  article  in 
the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  concluded  in  1800,  that  power  ceded  it 
back  to  France.  Napoleon,  however,  wished  to  keep  this  cession 
secret  until  he  should  have — as  he  hoped  to  do — reduced  St. 
Domingo  to  submission.  Failing  in  this,  he  was  rendered  indif- 
ferent to  his  new  acquisition.  In  January,  1803,  he  sent  out 
Laussat  as  prefect  of  the  colony,  which  was  the  first  intimation 
that  the  inhabitants  had  of  the  transfer  which  gave  them  great  joy. 

On  being  informed  of  this  retrocession.  President  Jefferson  had 
dispatched  instructions  to  Robert  Livingston,  the  American  minis- 
ter at  Paris,  to  represent  to  the  First  Consul  that  the  occupation 
of  Nevv  Orleans  by  France  would  endanger  the  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  nations,  and  perhaps  even  oblige  the  United 
States  to  make  common  cause  with  England  ;  as  the  possession  of 
this  city  by  the  former,  by  giving  her  the  command  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  only  outlet  to  the  produce  of  the  Western  States,  and  also 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  so  important  to  American  commerce,  would 
render  it  almost  certain  that  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  two 
nations  would  lead  to  an  open  rupture.  Mr.  Livingston  was. 
therefore,  instructed  not  only  to  insist  upon  the  free  navigation  oi 
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the  Mississippi,  but  to  negotiate  for  the  acquisition  of  New  Orleans 
itself  and  the  surrounding  territory,  and  Mr.  Monroe  was  appointed 
with  ftiU  powers  to  assist  him  in  the  negotiation. 

Bonaparte,  who  always  acted  promptly,  soon  came  to  the  concla- 
sion  that  what  he  could  not  defend  he  had  better  dispose  of  on  the 
best  terms;  but  before  deciding,  he  summoned  two  of  his  ministers 
in  council,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1803,  and  thus  addressed  them: 

"  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of  Louisiana,  and  it  was  my 
wish  to  repair  the  error  of  the  French  diplomatists  who  abandonea 
it  in  1763.  I  have  scarcely  recovered  it  before  I  run  the  risk  of 
losing  it ;  but  if  I  am  obliged  to  give  it  up,  it  shall  hereafter  cost 
more  to  those  who  force  me  to  part  with  it  than  to  those  to  whom 
I  yield  it.  The  English  have  despoiled  France  of  all  her  northern 
possessions  in  America,  and  now  they  covet  those  of  the  South.  I 
am  determined  that  they  shall  not  have  the  Mississippi.  Although 
Louisiana  is  but  a  trifle  compared  to  their  vast  possessions  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe,  yet,  judging  from  the  vexation  they  have  mani- 
fested on  seeing  it  return  to  the  power  of  France,  I  am  certain  that 
their  first  object  will  be  to  gain  possession  of  it.  They  will  pro- 
bably commence  the  war  in  that  quarter.  They  have  twenty  ves- 
sels in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  our  affairs  in  St.  Domingo  are 
daily  getting  worse  since  the  death  of  Le  Clerc.  The  conquest  of 
Louisiana  might  be  easily  made,  and  I  have  not  a  moment  to  lose 
in  putting  it  out  of  their  reach.  I  am  not  sure  but  what  they  have 
already  begun  an  attack  upon  it.  Such  a  measure  would  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  habits ;  and  in  their  place  I  should  not  wait. 
I  am  inclined,  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  all  prospect  of  ever  pos- 
sessing it,  to  cede  it  to  the  United  States.  Indeed,  1  can  hardly 
say  that  I  cede  it,  for  1  do  not  yet  possess  it ;  and  if  I  wait  but  a 
short  time,  my  enemies  may  leave  me  nothing  but  an  empty  title 
to  grant  to  the  republic  1  wish  to  conciliate.  They  only  ask  for 
one  city  of  Louisiana,  but  I  consider  the  whole  colony  as  lost ;  and 
I  believe  that  in  the  hands  of  this  rising  power  it  will  be  more 
useful  to  the  political  and  even  the  commercial  interests  of  France, 
than  if  I  should  attempt  to  retain  it.  Let  me  have  both  your 
opinions  on  the  subject." 

One  of  the  ministers,  Barbe  Marbois,  fully  approved  of  the  ces- 
sion, but  the  other  opposed  it.  They  debated  the  matter  for  a  long 
time,  and  Bonaparte  concluded  the  conference  without  making  his 
determination  known.  The  next  dav,  however,  he  sent  for  Mar- 
bois,  and  said  to  him: 

"  The  season  for  deliberation  is  over :  I  have  determined  to  re- 
nounce Louisiana.  I  shall  give  up  not  only  New  Orleans,  but  the 
whole  colony,  without  reservation.  That  I  do  not  undervalue 
Louisiana  I  have  sufficiently  proved,  as  the  object  of  my  first  treaty 
with  Spain  was  to  recover  it.  But,  though  I  regret  parting  with 
it,  I  am  convinced  it  would  be  folly  to  persist  in  trying  to  keep  it. 
I  commission  you,  therefore,  to  negotiate  this  affair  with  the  envoys 
of  the  United  States.     Do  not  wait  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Monroe,  but 
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go  this  very  day  and  confer  with  Mr.  Livingston.  Bcmember, 
however,  that  I  need  ample  funds  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  commence  it  by  levying  new  taxes.  For  the  last 
century  France  and  Spain  have  incurred  great  expense  in  the  im- 
provement of  Louisiana,  for  which  her  trade  has  never  indemnified 
them.  Large  sums  liave  been  advanced  to  diflerent  companies, 
which  have  never  returned  to  the  treasury.  It  is  fair  that  1  should 
require  repayment  for  these.  Were  I  to  regulate  my  demands  by 
the  importance  of  this  territory  to  the  United  Stiites,  they  would 
be  unbounded  ;  but,  being  obliged  to  part  with  it,  I  shall  be  mode- 
rate in  my  terms.  Still,  remember,  I  must  have  fifty  millions  of 
francs,  and  I  will  not  consent  to  take  less.  I  would  rather  make 
some  desperate  efibrt  to  preserve  this  fine  country." 

The  negotiations  commenced  that  very  day.*  Mr.  Monroe 
arrived  at  Paris  on  the  12th  of  April,  and  the  two  representatives 
of  the  United  States,  after  holding  a  private  conference,  annonncod 
that  they  were  ready  to  treat  for  tlie  cession  of  the  entire  territory, 
which  at  first  Mr.  Livingston  had  hesitated  to  do,  believing  the 
proposal  of  the  First  Consul  to  be  only  a  device  to  gain  time. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1803,  the  treaty  was  signed.  The  United 
States  were  to  pay  fifteen  million  dollars  for  their  new  acquisition, 
and  be  indemnified  for  some  illegal  captures;  while  it  was  agreed 
that  the  vessels  and  merchandise  of  i  ranee  and  Spain  should  be 
admitted  into  all  the  ports  of  Louisiana  free  of  duty  for  twelve 
years. 

Bonaparte  stipulated  in  favor  of  Louisiana  that  it  should  as  soon 
as  possible  be  incorporated  into  the  Union,  and  that  its  inhabitants 
should  enjoy  the  same  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  as  other 
citizens  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  third  article  of  the  treaty, 
securing  to  them  these  benefits,  was  drawn  up  by  the  First  Consul 
himself,  who  presented  it  to  the  plenipotentiaries  with  these 
words : 

"'  Make  it  known  to  the  people  of  Louisiana  that  we  regret  to 
part  with  them ;  that  wo  have  stipulated  for  all  the  advantages 
they  could  desire ;  and  that  France,  in  giving  them  up,  has 
insured  to  them  the  greatest  of  all.     Tliey  could  never  have  pros- 

Eered  under  any  European  government  as  they  will  when  they 
ecome  independent.  But,  while  they  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
liberty,  let  them  ever  remember  that  they  are  French,  and  preserve 
for  their  mother-country  that  aflection  which  a  common  origin 
inspires.'- 

Tiie  completion  of  this  important  transaction  gave  equal  satis- 
faction to  both  parties.  '^  I  consider,"  said  Livingston,  *'  that 
from  this  day  the  United  States  takes  rank  with  the  first  powers 
of  Europe,  and  now  she  has  entirely  escaped  from  the  power  of 
England  ;■'  and  Bonaparte  expressed  a  similar  sentiment  in  these 
words:  **  By  this  cession  of  territory  1  have  secured  the  power  of 
the  United  States,  and  given  to  England  a  maritime  rival,  who  at 
some  future  time  will  humble  her  pride."     These  words  appeared 
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prophetic  when  the  troop3  of  Britain,  a  few  years  after,  met  so 
signal  an  overthrow  on  the  plains  of  Louisiana. 

The  boundaries  of  the  colony  had  never  been  clearly  defined, 
and  one  of  Bonaparte's  ministers  drew  his  attention  to  this 
obscurity.  ''  No  matter,"  said  he,  "  if  there  was  no  uncertainty, 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  good  policy  to  leave  some;"  and,  in  fact, 
the  Americans,  interpreting  to  their  own  advantage  this  uncer- 
tainty, some  few  years  after  seized  upon  the  extensive  territory  of 
Baton  Kouge,  which  was  in  dispute  between  them  and  the 
Spaniards. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  1803,  Laussat  took  possession  of  the 
country,  when  Casa  Calvo  and  Salcedo,  the  Spanish  commission- 
ers, presented  to  him  the  keys  of  the  city,  over  which  the  tri- 
colored  flag  floated  but  for  the  short  space  of  twenty  days.  The 
colony  had  been  under  the  rule  of  Spain  for  a  little  more  than 
thirty-f(^r  years. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  in  the  same  year.  General  Wilkinson 
and  Claiborne,  who  were  jointly  commissioned  to  take  possession 
of  the  country  for  the  United  States,  made  their  entry  into  New 
Orleans  at  the  head  of  the  American  troops.  Laussat  gave  up  his 
command,  and  the  star-spangled  banner  supplanted  the  tri-colored 
flag  of  France. 

The  purchase  of  Louisiana,  which  gave  the  United  States  their 
sole  claim  to  the  vast  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  extending 
on  the  north  through  Oregon  to  the  Pacific,  and  further  south  to 
the  Mexican  dominions,  was  the  most  important  event  to  the 
Nation  which  has  occurred  in  this  century.  From  that  moment, 
the  interest  of  the  whole  people  of  the  Mississippi  valley  became 
as  one,  and  its  vast  natural  resources  began  to  be  rapidly 
developed.  So  great  are  they  that  it  is  destined  to  become  the 
center  of  American  power — '^  the  mistress  of  the  worlds 
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Ope  story  will  carry  the  reader  back  a  little  more  than  sixty 
years.  Then  all  north  of  the  Ohio  River  was  an  almost  unbroken 
wilderness,  the  mysterious  red  man's  home.  On  the  other  side  a 
bold  and  hardy  band  from  beyond  the  mountains,  had  built  their 
log  cabins  and  were  trying  to  subdue  the  wilderness.  To  them 
every  hour  was  full  of  peril.  The  Indians  would  often  cross  the 
river,  steal  their  children  and  horses  and  kill  and  scalp  any  victim 
who  came  in  their  way.  They  worked  in  the  field  with  weapons 
at  their  side,  and  on  the  Sabbath  met  in  the  grove  or  the  rude  log 
church  to  hear  the  word  of  God  witli  their  rifles  in  their  hands. 

To  preach  to  these  settlers,  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  had  left  his  parental  home  east  of  the  mountains.  He, 
it  was  said,  was  the  second  minister  who  had  crossed  the  Monon- 
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gahela  River.  He  settled  in  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania, 
and  became  the  pastor  of  the  Cross  Creek  and  Upper  ButoIo  con- 
gregations, dividing  his  time  between  them.  lie  found  them  a 
willing  and  united  people,  but  still  unable  to  pay  him  a  salary 
which  would  support  his  family.  He  in  common  with  all  the 
early  ministers,  must  cultivate  a  farm.  He  purchased  one  on 
credit,  proposing  to  pay  for  it  WMth  the  salary  pledged  him  by  his 
people.  Years  passed  away  ;  tlie  pastor  was  unpaid.  Little  or  no 
money  was  in  circulation.  Wheat  was  abundant,  but  there  was 
no  market.  It  could  not  be  sold  for  more  thau  twelve  and  a  half 
cents  cash.  Even  their  salt  had  to  brought  across  the  mountains 
on  pack  horses — was  worth  eight  dollars  per  bushel,  and  twenty- 
one  bushels  of  wheat  were  often  given  for  one  of  salt. 

The  time  came  when  the  last  payment  must  l)e  made,  and  Mr. 
Smith  -was  told  he  must  pay  or  leave  his  farm.  Three  years' 
salary  was  now  due  from  his  people.  From  the  want  of  this,  his 
land,  his  improvements  upon  it,  and  his  hopes  of  remaining  among 
a  beloved  i)eople  must  be  abandoned.  The  people  were  called 
together  and  the  case  laid  before  them.  They  were  greatly  moved. 
Counsel  from  on  high  was  sought.  Plan  after  plan  was  proposed 
and  abandoned.  Tlie  congregations  were  unable  to  pay  a  tithe  of 
their  debts,  and  no  money  could  be  borrowed. 

In  despair,  they  adjourned  to  meet  again  the  following  week. 
In  the  meantime,  it  was  ascertained  that  a  Mr.  Moore,  who  owned 
the  only  mill  in  the  country,  would  grind  wheat  for  them  on 
moderate  terms.  At  the  next  meeting,  it  was  resolved  to  carry 
their  wheat  to  Mr.  Moore's  mill.  Some  gave  fifty  bushels,  some 
more.  This  was  carried  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  miles  on 
horses  to  the  mill. 

In  a  month,  word  came  tliat  the  flour  was  nearly  ready  to  go  to 
market.  Again  the  people  were  called  together.  After  an  earnest 
prayer,  the  question  was  asked,  who  will  run  the  flour  to  New 
Orleans  ?  Tliis  was  a  startling  question.  The  work  was  perilous 
in  the  extreme.  Months  uiuail  pass  before  the  adventurer  could 
hope  to  return,  even  though  his  journey  should  be  fortunate. 
Nearly  all  the  way  was  a  wilderness.  And  gloomy  tales  had  been 
told  of  the  treacherous  Indians.  More  than  one  boat's  crew  had 
gone  on  that  journey  and  came  back  no  more. 

Who  then  would  endure  the  toil  and  brave  the  danger?  None 
volunteered.  The  young  shrunk  back,  and  the  middle-aged  had 
their  excuse.  Their  last  scheme  seemed  likely  to  fail.  At  length 
a  hoary-headed  man,  an  elder  in  the  church,  sixty-four  years  of 
age,  arose,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  assembly  said,  ''Here 
am  I,  send  me."  The  deepest  feeling  at  once  pervaded  the  whole 
assembly.  To  see  their  venerated  old  elder  thus  devote  himself 
for  their  good,  melted  them  all  to  tears.  They  gathered  around 
old  Father  Smiley  to  learn  that  his  resolution  was  indeed  taken : 
that  rather  than  lose  their  pastor,  he  would  brave  danger,  toil,  ana 
even  death.     After  some  delay  and  trouble,  two  young  men  were 
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induced,  by  hope  of  a  large  reward,  to  go  as  his  assistants.  A 
day  was  appointed  for  starting.  The  yonng  and  old,  from  far  and 
near,  from  love  to  Father  Smiley,  and  their  deep  interest  in  the 
object  of  his  mission,  gathered  together,  and  with  their  minister 
came  down  from  the  church,  fifteen  miles  away  to  the  bank  of  the 
river,  to  bid  the  old  man  farewell.  Tlien  a  prayer  was  offered  by 
their  pastor.  A  parting  hymn  was  snng.  Then  said  the  old  man : 
"Untie  the  cable,  and  let  us  see  what  the  Lord  will  do  for  us." 
This  was  done,  and  the  boat  floated  slowly  away. 

More  than  nine  months  passed,  and  no  word  came  back  from 
Father  Smiley.  Many  a  prayer  had  been  breathed  for  him,  but 
what  had  been  his  fate  was  unknown.  Another  Sabbath  came. 
The  people  came  together  for  worship,  and  there  on  his  rude  bench 
before  tne  preacher  sat  Father  Smiley.  After  the  services,  the 
people  were  requested  to  meet  early  in  the  week  to  hear  the  report. 
All  came  again.  After  thanks  had  been  rendered  to  God  for  his 
safe  return,  Father  Smiley  arose  and  told  liis  story.  That  the 
Lord  had  prospered  his  mission;  that  he  had  sold  his  flour  for 
twenty-seven  dollars  per  barrel,  and  then  got  safely  back.  He 
then  drew  a  large  purse,  and  poured  upon  the  table  a  larger  pile 
of  gold  than  most  of  the  spectators  had  ever  seen  before.  Thus 
their  debts  were  paid,  their  pastor  relieved,  and  while  life  lasted, 
he  broke  for  them  the  bread  of  life.  The  bones  of  both  pastor  and 
older  have  long  reposed  in  the  same  church-yard,  but  a  grateful 
posterity  still  tell  this  pleasing  story  of  the  past. 


STRANGE  MENTAL  AND  PHYSICAL  PHENOMENA. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  religious 
meetings  of  the  West  were  attended  by  singular  mental  and  phy- 
sical phenomena,  resembling  somewhat,  in  some  of  their  phases, 
the  mesmeric  phenomena  of  our  day.  They  were  not  exclusively 
confined  to  any  one  denomination,  or  those  who  have  been  con- 
sidered the  most  excitable  and  enthusiastic;  for  even  the  phleg- 
matic New  England  Presbyterians  of  the  Reserve  came  under  their 
influence. 

They,  however,  exhibited  themselves  with  greater  power  at  the 
earlier  forest  gatherings  of  the  Methodists.  On  those  occasions, 
the  feelings  and  mental  exercises  were  contagious,  and  often  spread 
like  an  epidemic  through  a  congregation,  hundreds  being  involun- 
tarily smitten  down.  They  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  any 
known  laws  of  our  mental  organization,  and  therefore  were  ascribed 
to  a  supernatural  agency. 

A  clerical  writer  classifies  their  different  manifestations  respec- 
tively as  ''the  Prilling,"  ''the  Jerking,"  "the  Rolling,"  "the 
Dancing,"  and  "the  Barking"  Exercises,  together  with  "Visions 
and  Trances." 
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The  last  named  was  tlie  most  common  affection.  In  this  the 
subject  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  ecstasy  or  mental  revery, 
attended  with  the  loss  of  all  muscular  power,  and  conscionsness 
of  external  relations  or  objects,  similar  to  a  protracted  catalepsy. 
Yet  the  iJiind  appeared  wholly  absorbed  in  delightful  contempla- 
tions, wliich  often  lighted  up  the  countenance  with  a  rapturous, 
angelic  expression.  This  condition  continued  from  a  few  hours  to 
two  days,  during  which  there  was  an  entire  suspension  of  all  tlio 
animal  and  voluntary  functions. 

The  most  singular  and  alarming  of  those  affections  was  ^Hhe 
Jerking  Exercise,*'  which,  although  common  to  both  sexes,  was 
more  frequent  in  vigorous,  athletic  men. 

The  first  recordeu  instance  of  its  occurrence  was  at  a  sacrament 
in  East  Tennessee,  when  several  hundred  of  both  sexes  were  seized 
with  this  strange  and  involuntary  contortion.  The  subject  was 
instantaneously  seized  with  spasms  or  convulsions  in  every  muscle, 
nerve  and  tendon.  Ilis  head  was  thrown  or  jerked  from  side  to 
side  with  such  rapidity,  that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  his 
visage,  and  the  most  lively  iears  were  awakened  lest  he  should 
dislocate  his  neck,  or  dash  out  his  brains.  Uis  body  partook  of 
the  same  impulse,  and  was  hurried  on  by  like  jerks  over  every 
obstacle — fallen  trunks  of  trees,  or,  in  a  church,  over  pews  and 
benches,  apparently  to  the  most  imminent  danger  of  being  bruised 
and  mangled.  It  was  useless  to  attempt  to  hold  or  restrain  him, 
and  the  paroxysm  was  permitted  gradually  to  exhaust  itself.  An 
additional  motive  for  leaving  him  to  himself,  was  the  superstitious 
notion  tliat  all  attempt  at  restraint  was  resisting  the  spirit  of  God. 

The  first  form  in  which  these  spasmodic  contortions  made  their 
appearance,  was  that  of  a  simple  jerking  of  the  arms  from  the 
elbows  downward.  The  jerk  was  very  quick  and  sudden,  and 
followed  with  short  intervals.  This  was  the  simplest  and  most 
common  form,  but  the  convulsive  motion  was  not  confined  to  the 
arms;  it  extended  in  many  instances  to  other  parts  of  the  body. 
When  the  joint  of  the  neck  was  affected,  the  head  was  thrown 
backward  and  forward  with  a  celerity  frightful  to  behold,  and 
which  was  impossible  to  be  imitated  by  persons  who  were  not 
under  the  same  stimulus.  The  bosom  heaved,  the  countenance 
was  disgustingly  distorted,  and  the  spectators  were  alarmed  lest 
the  neck  should  be  broken.  When  the  hair  was  long,  it  was 
shaken  with  such  quickness,  backw^ard  and  forward,  as  to  crack 
and  snaj;  like  the  lash  of  a  whip,  so  as  to  be  frequently  heard 
twenty  feet.  Sometimes  the  muscles  of  the  back  were  affected, 
and  the  patient  was  thrown  down  on  the  ground,  when  his  contor- 
tions for  some  time  resembled  those  of  a  live  fish  cast  from  its 
native  element  on  the  land. 

From  the  universal  testimony  of  those  who  have  described  these 
spasms,  they  aj^pear  to  have  been  wholly  involuntary.  This  re- 
mark is  applical)le  also  to  all  the  other  bodily  exercises.  What 
demonstrates  satisfactorily  their  involuntary  nature,  is  not  only 
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that,  as  above  stated,  the  twitches  prevailed  in  spite  of  resistance, 
and  even  more  for  attempts  to  suppress  them,  bat  that  wicked  men 
woald  be  seized  with  them  while  sedulously  guarding  against  an 
attack,  and  cursing  every  jerk  when  made.  Travelers  on  their 
journey,  and  laborers  at  their  daily  work,  were  also  liable  to  them. 


LIPE  AMONG  THE  EARLY  SEHLERS  OF  THE  WEST. 

More  than  three  centuries  since  (in  1541)  the  Spanish  cavalier, 
De  Soto,  on  a  wild,  romantic  expedition  in  search  of  gems  and  pre- 
cious metals,  discovered  the  Mississippi — the  mighty  artery  of  the 
West.  In  the  next  century  the  adventurous  French  Jesuits  founded 
missions  on  the  great  lakes  of  the  North.  One  of  their  number, 
Father  Marquette,  in  1673,  leaving  their  westernmost  stations  far 
behind,  crossed  the  country  through  unknown  nations  and  became 
the  first  white  man  whose  eyes  had  ever  rested  upon  the  upper 
portion  of  the  "great  stream."  Just  on'^  hundred  and  forty -one 
years  after  its  discovery,  A.  D.  1682,  the  chivalric  La  Salle  ex- 
plored it  to  the  sea,  and  with  great  pomp  took  possession  of  the 
country  in  the  name  of  the  French  monarch.  For  three-quarters 
of  a  century  thereafter,  the  Great  West  was  claimed  as  part  of  the 
dominions  of  France:  French  fur  traders  penetrated  to  its  remote 
regions,  and  French  settlements  and  missions  here  and  there 
arose  in  the  western  forests  as  points  of  civilization  among  savage 
wilds. 

The  borderers  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  about  the  year 
1756,  first  crossed  the  Alleghanies  into  what  is  now  Southwestern 
Virginia  and  Tennessee.  The  smoke  from  the  cabins  of  Anglo- 
Saxons  tlien,  for  the  first  time,  curled  up  in  tlie  western  valleys. 
Their  stay  was  brief.  The  impulsive  Oherokees  drove  back  the 
intruders,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  remained  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountains  until  the  peace  of  1763  removed  all  danger  of  French 
instigation.  Then  the  same  borderers,  with  C)thers  of  Maryland 
and  Southern  Pennsylvania,  again  crossed  the  Alleghanies. 

In  their  respective  routes  they  observed  the  general  law  of  emi- 
grants of  the  present  day,  of  advancing  westward  on  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude  with  that  of  their  nativity.  Thus  Tennessee  was 
mainly  settled  by  Carolinians;  Kentucky  b}"  Virginians,  Southern 
Pennsylvaniaus,  and  Marylanders ;  the  central  and  southern  parts 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  from  the  Middle  States;  while  those 
from  colder  regions,  found  appropriate  homes  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Iowa.  Each  soui^ht  to  secure  a  climate  similar  to  that  in  which 
they  had  been  bred — one  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  those  pro- 
ductions to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  Thus  the  Tennes- 
soean  raises  cotton,  the  staple  of  the  mother  State,  Carolina ;  the 
Kentuckian  grows  the  Virginian  weed;  and  away  in  the  far  north- 
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west,  in  Minnesota,  the  hardy  emigrant  from  Maine,  as  the  strokes 
of  his  ax  echo  through  the  woods  with  a  familiar  sound,  finds  his 
native  element  in  converting  those  broad  forests  into  lumber. 

This  consummation  has  not  been  effected  until  the  present  time; 
yet,  before  the  commencement  of  the  American  Revolution,  per- 
manent settlements  had  been  made  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and 
Western  Virginia  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  in  the  region  of  the 
Upper  Ohio. 

The  first  New  England  settlement  in  the  West  was  not  founded 
until  many  years  later,  in  1788,  when  that  at  Marietta  was  com- 
menced. That  point  and  vicinity  continued  to  remain  the  only 
settlement  of  these  people  until  subsequent  to  Wayne's  treaty  in 
1795.  Over  a  quarter  of  a  century  elapsed  after  the  Virginians 
had  obtained  a  permanent  foothold  west  of  the  mountains,  ere  the 
Western  Reserve,  in  Northern  Ohio,  became  the  first  considerable 
point  of  New  England  emigration  in  the  West.  Unlike  the  early 
settlers  of  the  regions  farther  south,  thev  followed  almost  exclu- 
sively the  unexciting  pursuits  of  agriculture.  Coming  after  the 
long  Indian  wars  had  closed,  such  characters  as  Boone,  Kenton, 
anaWhetzel  had  no  corresponding  type  among  them.  Laying 
broad  the  foundations  for  religious  and  intellectual  culture,  the 
church  and  tlie  schoolhouse  soon  arose  among  them,  exact  counter- 
parts of  those  on  the  banks  of  the  smooth  gliding  Connecticut. 

These  remarks  will  not  apply  to  the  settlers  at  and  around  Mari- 
etta, who  shared  to  the  full  in  the  vicissitudes  of  Indian  warfare, 
and  who  had  among  them  some  not  excelled  by  any  as  backwoods 
hunters,  or  in  skill  and  finesse,  when  opposed  to  their  forest-bred 
enemies.  And  what  is  more,  that  little  settlement  was  composed 
of  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  polished  men  of  high  elevation 
of  sentiment,  who  having  served  as  oflicers  in  the  armies  of  the 
revolution,  had  beggared  themselves  in  the  service  of  their  country, 
and  were  thus  compelled  to  endeavor  to  retrieve  their  ruined  for- 
tunes in  the  wilds  of  the  West. 

We  observe  in  this  connection  that  two  prominent  obstacles  op- 
posed the  first  settlement  of  the  West  by  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land. First,  The  State  of  New  York,  then  mostly  a  wilderness, 
was  on  their  border,  and  for  awhile  formed  a  receptacle  for  their 
emigrating  population.  Second,  The  part  of  the  West  first  opened 
to  emigration  was  too  far  south  of  their  latitude;  but  as  soon  as  a 
portion  of  Nortliern  Ohio  was  ceded  by  the  Indians  at  Wayne's 
treaty,  then  the  enterprise  of  New  England  forthwith  availed  itself 
of  the  first  opening  in  a  congenial  direction. 

The  lives  of  the  pioneers  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Western 
Pennsylvania,  and  Western  Virginia,  were  more  poetical  and 
romantic.  The  spirit  of  adventure  allured  them  into  the  wilder- 
ness. The  beauty  of  the  country  gratified  the  eye ;  its  abundance 
of  wild  animals,  the  passion  for  hunting.  They  were  surrounded 
by  an  enemy  subtile  and  wary.  "  The  sound  of  the  warhoop  oft: 
woke  the  sleep  of  the  cradle."    But  those  wild  borderers  flinched 
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not  from  the  contest:  even  their  women  and  children  often  per- 
formed deeds  of  heroism  from  which  the  iron  nerves  of  manhood 
might  well  have  shrunk  in  fear. 

In  such  circumstances  no  opportunity  could  be  afforded  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts  and  elegancies  of  refined  life.  In  their 
seclusion,  amid  danger  and  peril,  there  arose  a  peculiar  condition 
of  society  elsewhere  unknown.  It  has  been  well  portrayed  by  one 
of  their  number,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Doddndge,  who,  giving  the 
results  of  his  experience,  pleases  by  the  artless  simplicity  of  his 
pictures.  These  the  compiler  presents  below,  as  nothing  equal  to 
them  for  this  object  ever  has  been  or  probably  will  be  produced, 
commencing  with : 

Settlement  cf  the  Country, — The  settlements  on  this  side  of  the 
mountains  commenced  along  the  Monongahela,  and  between  that 
river  and  the  Laurel  Ridge,  in  the  year  1772.  In  the  succeeding 
year  they  reached  the  Ohio  River.  The  greater  number  of  the  first 
settlers  came  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  then  colonies  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.  Braddock's  trail,  as  it  was  called,  was  the 
route  by  which  the  greater  number  of  them  crossed  the  mountains. 
A  less  number  of  them  came  by  the  way  of  Bedford  and  Fort 
Ligonier,  the  military  road  from  Pennsylvania  to  Pittsburgh. 
They  eflected  their  removals  on  liorses,  furnished  with  pack-saddles. 
This  was  the  more  easily  done,  as  but  few  of  these  early  adven- 
turers in  the  wilderness  were  encumbered  with  much  baggage. 

Land  was  the  object  which  invited  tlie  greater  number  of  these 
eoplc  to  cross  the  mountain,  for,  as  the  saying  was, ''  it  was  to  be 
ad  there  for  taking  it  up ;"  that  is,  building  a  cabin  and  raising  a 
crop  of  grain,  however  small,  of  any  kind,  entitled  the  occupant 
to  four  hundred  acres  of  land  and  a  pre-emption  right  to  one  thou- 
sand acres  more  adjoining,  to  be  secured  by  a  laud  oflSce  warrant. 
This  riglit  was  to  take  effect  if  there  happened  to  be  so  much 
vacant  land  in  any  part  thereof  adjoining  the  tract  secured  by  the 
settlement  ri^ht. 

At  au  early  period,  the  government  of  Virginia  appointed  three 
commissioners  to  give  certificates  of  settlement  rights.  These  cer- 
tificates, together  with  the  surveyor's  plot,  were  sent  to  the  land 
office  of  the  State,  where  they  laid  six  months  to  await  any  caveat 
which  might  be  offered.  If  none  was  offered,  the  patent  was  then 
issued. 

There  was,  at  an  early  period  of  our  settlements,  an  inferior  kind 
of  laud  title,  denominated  a  ''tomahawk  right,"  which  was  made 
by  deadening  a  few  trees  near  the  head  of  a  spring,  and  mark- 
ing the  bark  of  some  one  or  more  of  them  with  the  initials  of  the 
name  of  the  person  who  made  the  improvement.  I  remember  to 
have  seen  a  number  of  these  ''tomahawk  rif]jhts"  wlien  a  bov. 
For  a  long  time  many  of  them  bore  the  names  of  those  who  made 
them.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  efiicacy  of  the  tomakawk  im- 
provement, or  whether  it   conferred   any  right  whatever,  unless 
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followed  by  an  actual  settlement.     These  rights,  however,  were 
oilen  bought  and  sold. 

Some  of  the  early  settlers  took  the  precaution  to  come  over  the 
mountains  in  the  spring,  leaving  their  families  behind,  to  raise  a 
crop  of  corn,  and  then  return  and  bring  them  out  in  the  fall.  This, 
I  should  think,  was  the  better  way.  Others,  especially  those  whose 
families  were  small,  brought  them  with  them  in  the  spring.  My 
father  took  the  latter  course.  His  family  was  but  small,  and  he 
brought  it  all  with  him.  The  Indian  meal  which  he  brought  over 
the  mountain  was  expended  six  weeks  too  soon,  so  that  for  that 
length  of  time  we  had  to  live  without  bread.  The  lean  venison 
and  the  breast  ot  wild  turkeys  we  were  taught  to  call  bread.  The 
flesh  of  the  bear  was  denominated  meat.  This  artifice  did  not  sue- 
ceed  very  well ;  after  living  in  this  way  for  some  time  we  became 
sickly ;  the  stomach  seemed  to  be  always  empty  and  tormented 
with  a  sense  of  hunger.  1  remember  how  narrowly  the  children 
watched  the  growth  of  the  potato  tops,  pumpkin  and  squash  vines, 
hoping  from  day  to  day  to  get  something  to  answer  in  the  place  of 
bread,  ilow  delicious  was  the  taste  of  the  young  potatoes  when 
we  got  them !  What  a  jubilee  when  we  were  permitted  to  pull  the 
young  corn  for  roasting  ears.  Still  more  so  when  it  had  acquired 
a  sufhcient  hardness  to  be  made  into  iohnny-cakes  by  the  aid  of  a 
tin  grater.  We  tlien,  became  healthy,  vigorous,  and  contented 
with  our  situation,  poor  as  it  was. 

The  division  lines  between  those  whose  lands  adjoined,  were 
generally  made  in  an  amicable  manner  before  any  survey  of  them 
was  made  by  the  parties  concerned.  In  doing  this  they  were 
guided  mainly  by  the  tops  of  ridges  and  watercourses,  but  particu- 
larly the  former.  Hence  the  greater  number  of  farms  in  the  west- 
ern parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  bear  a  striking  resemblance 
to  an  amphitheater.  The  buildings  occupy  a  low  situation,  and 
the  tops  of  the  surrounding  hills  are  the  boundaries  of  the  tract  to 
which  the  family  mansion  belongs.  Our  forefathers  were  fond  of 
farms  of  this  description,  because,  as  they  said,  they  were  attended 
with  this  convenience,  '*  that  everything  comes  to  the  house  down 
hill."  In  the  hilly  parts  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  land  having 
been  laid  ofl*  in  an  arbitrary  manner  by  straight  parallel  lines, 
without  regard  to  hill  or  dale,  the  farms  present  a  different  aspect 
I'rom  those  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  opposite.  There  the 
buildings  as  frequently  occupy  the  tops  of  the  hills  as  any  other 
situation. 

Most  of  the  early  settlers  considered  their  land  as  of  little  value, 
from  an  ap])rehension  that  after  a  few  years'  cultivation  it  would 
lose  its  fertility,  at  least  for  a  long  time.  I  have  often  heard  them 
say  that  such  a  lield  would  bear  so  many  crops,  and  another  so 
many  more  or  less  than  that.  The  ground  of  this  belief  concern- 
ing the  short-lived  fertility  of  the  land  in  this  country,  was  the 
poverty  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  land  in  the  lower  parts  of 
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Maryland  and  Virginia,  which,  after  producing  a  few  crops,  became 
unfit  for  use  and  was  thrown  out  into  commons. 

In  their  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  of  our  conn- 
ti7,  our  forefathers  were  utterly  mistaken.  The  native  weeds  were 
scarcely  destroyed,  before  the  white  clover  and  different  kinds  of 
grass  made  their  appearance.  These  soon  covered  the  ground  so  as  to 
afford  pasture  for  the  cattle,  by  the  time  the  wood  range  was  eaten 
out,  as  well  as  to  protect  the  soil  from  being  washed  away  by 
drenching  rains,  so  often  injurious  to  hilly  countries. 

Judging  from  Virgil's  test  of  fruitful  and  barren  soils,  the 
greater  part  of  this  country  must  possess  every  requisite  for  fer- 
tility. The  test  is  this:  dig  a  hole  of  any  reasonable  dimensions 
and  depth.  If  the  earth  which  was  taken  out,  when  thrown  lightly 
back  into  it,  does  not  fill  up  the  hole,  the  soil  is  fruitful ;  but  if  it 
more  than  fill  up,  the  soil  is  barren.  Whoever  chooses  to  make 
this  experiment,  will  find  the  result  indicative  of  the  richness  of 
oar  soil.  Even  our  graves,  notwithstanding  the  size  of  the  vault, 
are  seldom  finished  with  the  earth  thrown  out  of  them,  and  they 
soon  sink  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

jPhimiture  and  Diet, — The  settlement  of  a  new  country,  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  an  old  one,  is  not  attended  with  much 
diflBculty,  because  supplies  can  be  readily  obtained  from  the  latter^ 
but  the  settlement  of  a  country  very  remote  from  any  cultivated 
region  is  a  very  different  thing,  because,  at  the  outset,  food,  raiment, 
and  the  implements  of  husbandry  are  obtained  only  in  small  sup- 
plies, and  with  very  great  difficulty.  The  task  of  making  new 
establishments  in  a  remote  wilderness,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace, 
is  sufficiently  difficult ;  but  when,  in  addition  to  all  the  hardships 
attendant  on  this  business,  tliose  resulting  from  an  extensive  and 
furious  warfare  \v\ih  savages  are  superadded,  toil,  ])rivation8,  and 
suffering  are  then  carried  to  the  full  extent  of  the  capacity  of  man 
to  endure  them. 

Such  was  the  wretched  condition  of  our  forefathers  in  making 
their  settlements  here.  To  all  their  difficulties  and  privations  the 
Indian  wars  were  a  weighty  addition.  This  destructive  warfare 
they  were  compelled  to  sustain  almost  single-handed,  because  the 
revolutionary  contest  with  England,  at  the  outset,  gave  full  employ- 
ment to  all  the  strength  and  resources  on  the  east  side  of  the 
mountains. 

The  furniture  for  the  table,  for  several  years  after  the  settlement 
of  this  country,  consisted  of  a  few  pewter  dishes,  plates,  and 
spoons ;  but  mostly  of  wooden  bowls,  trenchers,  and  noggins.  If 
these  last  were  scarce,  gourds  and  hard-shelled  squashes  made  up 
the  deficiency.  The  iron  pots,  knives,  and  forks  were  brought 
from  the  east  side  of  the  mountains,  along  with  tlie  salt  and  iron, 
on  pack-horses.  These  articles  of  t'lirnituro  corresponded  very 
well  with  the  articles  of  diet  on  which  they  were  employed. 
''  Hog  and  hominy"  were  proverbial  for  the  dishes  of  which  they 
were  the  component  parts.     Johnny-cake  and  pone  were,  at  the 
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outset  of  the  settlements  of  the  country,  the  only  forms  of  bread  in 
use  for  breakfast  and  dinner.  At  supper,  milk  and  mush  was  the 
standard  dish.  When  milk  was  not  plenty,  which  was  often  the 
case,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  cattle  or  the  want  of  proper  pasture 
for  tiiem,  the  substantial  dish  of  hominy  had  to  supply  their  place. 
Mush  was  frequently  eaten  with  sweetened  water,  molasses,  bears' 
oil,  or  the  gravy  of  fried  meats. 

Every  family,  beside  a  garden  for  the  few  vegetables  which  they 
cultivated,  had  another  small  inclosure,  from  one-half  to  an  acre, 
which  they  called  the  ''truck  patch,"  in  which  they  raised  corn  for 
roasting-ears,  pumpkins,  beans,  squashes  and  potatoes.  These, 
in  the  latter  part  ot  the  summer  and  fall,  were  cooked  with  their 
pork,  venison,  and  bear  meat  for  dinner,  and  made  very  wholesome 
and  well-tasted  dishes.  The  standing  dish  for  every  log-rolling, 
house-raising,  or  harvest-day,  was  a  pot-pie,  or  what  is  in  other 
countries  called  "sea-pie."  This,  beside  answering  for  dinner, 
served  for  a  part  of  the  supper  also.  The  remainder  of  it  from 
dinner  being  eaten  with  milk  in  the  evening,  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  labors  of  the  day. 

I  well  recollect  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  a  tea-cup  and  saucer, 
and  tasted  cofiee.  M v  mother  died  when  I  was  about  six  or  seven 
years  of  age.  My  father  then  sent  me  to  Maryland  with  a  brother 
of  my  grandfather,  Alexander  Wells,  to  school.  At  Bedford  every- 
thing was  changed.  The  tavern  at  which  my  uncle  put  up  was  a 
stone  house,  and  to  make  the  change  still  more  complete,  it  was 
plastered  on  the  inside,  both  as  to  the  walls  and  ceiling.  On  going 
into  the  dining-room,  I  was  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  house.  I  had  no  idea  that  there  was  any  house  in 
the  world  that  was  not  built  of  logs ;  but  here  I  looked  around 
the  house  and  could  see  no  logs,  and  above  I  could  see  no  joists. 
Whether  such  a  thing  had  been  made  so  by  the  hands  of  man,  or 
had  grown  so  of  itself,  I  could  not  conjecture ;  I  had  not  the  cour- 
age to  inquire  anything  about  it.  I  watched  attentively  to  see 
what  the  big  folks  would  do  with  their  little  cups  and  spoons.  I 
imitated  them,  and  found  the  taste  of  the  coffee  nauseous  beyond 
anything  I  had  ever  tasted  in  my  life.  I  continued  to  drink,  as  the 
rest  of  the  company  did,  with  tears  streaming  from  my  eyes;  but 
where  it  was  to  end  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know,  as  the  little  cups  were 
filled  immediately  after  being  emptied.  This  circumstance  dis- 
tressed me  very  much,  and  I  durst  not  say  I  had  enough.  Look- 
ing attentively  at  the  grand  persons,  I  saw  one  man  turn  his  little 
cup  bottom  upward,  and  put  his  little  spoon  across  it.  I  observed 
after  this  that  his  cup  was  not  filled  again.  I  followed  his  exam- 
ple, and  to  my  great  satisfaction,  the  result,  as  to  my  cup,  was  the 
same. 

The  introduction  of  delft-ware  was  considered  by  many  of  the 
backwoods  people,  as  a  culpable  innovation.  It  was  too  easily 
broken,  and  the  plates  of  that  ware  dulled  their  scalping  and  clasp- 
knives.    Tea-ware  was   too  small  for  men;  they  might  do  for 
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women  and  children.  Tea  and  coffee  were  only  slops,  which,  in 
the  adage  of  the  day,  ''did  not  stick  by  the  ribs."  The  idea  was, 
that  they  were  only  dftigned  for  people  of  quality,  who  do  not 
labor,  or  the  sick.  A  genuine  backwoodsman  would  have  thought 
himself  degraded  by  showing  a  fondness  for  these  slops. 

Dress. — On  the  frontiers,  and  particularly  among  those  who  were 
much  in  the  habit  of  hunting,  and  going  on  scouts  and  campaigns, 
the  dress  of  the  men  was  partly  Indian,  and  partly  that  of  civilized 
nations. 

The  hunting-shirt  was  universally  worn.  This  was  a  kind  of 
loose  frock,  reaching  halfway  down  to  the  thighs,  with  large  sleeves, 
open  before,  and  so  wide  as  to  lap  over  a  foot  or  more  when  belted. 
The  cape  was  large,  and  sometimes  handsomely  fringed  with  a 
raveled  piece  of  cloth  of  a  different  color  from  that  of  the  hunting- 
shirt  itself.  The  bosom  of  this  shirt  served  as  a  wallet  to  hold  a 
chunk  of  bread,  cakes,  jerk,  tow  for  wiping  the  barrel  of  his  rifle, 
or  any  other  necessary  for  the  hunter  or  warrior.  The  belt,  which 
was  always  tied  behind,  answered  several  purposes,  beside  that  of 
holding  the  dress  together.  In  cold  weather,  the  mittens  and 
sometimes  the  bullet-bag,  occupied  the  front  part  of  it.  To  the 
right  side  was  suspended  the  tomahawk,  and  to  the  left  the  scalp- 
ing-knife  in  its  leathern  sheath.  The  hunting-shirt  was  generally 
made  of  linsey,  sometimes  of  coarse  linen,  and  a  few  of  dressed 
deer  skins.  These  last  were  very  cold  and  uncomfortable  in  wet 
weather.  The  shirt  and  jacket  were  of  the  common  fashion.  A 
pair  of  drawers  or  breeches  and  leggins  were  the  dress  of  the  thighs 
and  legs;  a  pair  of  moccasius  answered  for  the  feet  much  better 
than  shoes.  Tliese  were  made  of  dressed  deer  skin.  They  were 
mostly  made  of  a  single  piece,  with  a  gathering  seam  along  the 
top  of  the  foot,  and  another  from  the  bottom  of  the  heel  without 
gathers,  as  high  as  the  ankle-joint,  or  a  little  higher.  Flaps  were 
left  on  each  side  to  reach  some  distance  up  the  legs.  These  were 
nicely  adapted  to  the  ankles  and  lower  part  of  the  legs  by  thongs 
of  deer  skin,  so  that  no  dust,  gravel,  or  snow  could  get  witliin  the 
moccasins. 

The  moccasins  in  ordinary  use  caused  but  a  few  hours'  labor  to 
make  them.  This  was  done  by  an  instrument  denominated  a  moc- 
casin awl,  which  was  made  of  the  back  spring  of  an  old  clasp- 
knife.  This  awl,  with  its  buckhorn  handle,  was  an  appendage, 
too,  of  every  shot-pouch  strap,  together  with  a  roll  of  buckskin  for 
mending  the  moccasins.  This  was  the  labor  of  almost  every  even- 
ing. I^hey  were  sewed  together,  and  patched  with  deer  skin 
thongs,  or  whangs,  as  they  were  commonly  called.  In  cold  weather 
the  moccasins  were  well  stufl'ed  with  deers'  hair,  or  dry  leaves,  sc 
as  to  keep  the  feet  comfortably  warm  ;  but  in  wet  weather  it  was 
usually  said  that  wearing  them  was  *'a  decent  w'ay  of  going  bare- 
footed ;''  and  such  was  the  fact,  owing  to  the  spongy  texture  of  the 
leather  of  which  they  were  made. 

Owing  to  this  defective  covering  of  the  feet,  more  than  to  any 
13 
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other  circnmstancc,  the  great  number  of  our  hunters  and  warriors 
were  afflicted  with  the  rheumatism  in  tho^limbs.  Of  this  disease 
they  were  all  apprehensive  in  cold  or  wet  weather,  and  therefore 
always  slept  with  their  feet  to  the  fire,  to  prevent  or  cure  it  as  well 
as  they  could.  This  practice,  unquestionably,  had  a  very  salutary 
effect,  and  prevented  many  of  them  from  becomin«j  confirmed  crip- 
ples in  early  life. 

In  tlie  latter  years  of  the  Indian  war,  our  young  men  became 
more  enamored  of  the  Indian  dress  throughout,  with  the  exception 
of  the  matchcoat.  The  drawers  were  laid  aside  and  the  leggins 
made  longer,  so  as  to  reach  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  The  In- 
dian breech-clout  was  adopted.  This  was  a  piece  of  linen  or 
cloth,  nearly  a  yard  long,  and  eight  or  nine  inches  broad.     This 

Easscd  under  the  belt,  before  and  behind,  leaving  the  ends  for  flaps, 
anging  before  and  behind  over  th.e  belt.  These  flaps  were  some- 
times ornamented  with  some  coarse  kind  of  embroiderv  work.  To 
the  same  belts  which  secured  the  breech-clout,  strings  which  sup- 
ported the  long  leggins  were  attached.  When  this  belt,  as  was 
often  the  case,  passed  over  the  hunting-shirt,  the  upper  part  of  the 
thighs  and  part  of  the  hips  were  naked.  The  young  warrior,  in- 
stead of  being  abashed  by  this  nudity,  was  proud  of  his  Indian 
like  dress.  In  some  instances  I  have  seen  them  go  into  places  of 
public  worship  in  this  dress.  Their  appearance,  however,  did  not 
add  much  to  the  devotion  of  the  young  ladies. 

The  linsey  petticoat  and  bed  gown  which  were  the  universal 
dress  of  our  women  in  early  times,  would  make  a  strange  figure 
in  our  days.  A  small  home-made  handkerchief,  in  point  of 
elegance,  would  illy  supply  the  place  of  that  profusion  of  ruffles 
with  which  the  necks  of  our  ladies  are  now  [1824]  ornamented. 

They  went  barefooted  in  warm  weather,  and  in  cold,  their  feet 
were  covered  with  moccasins,  coarse  shoes,  or  shoe-packs,  which 
would  make  but  a  sorry  figure  beside  the  elegant  morocco  slippers^ 
often  embossed  with  bullion,  which  at  present  ornament  the  feet  of 
their  daughters  and  grand -daughters.  The  coats  and  bed  gowns 
of  the  women  as  well  as  the  hunting-shirts  of  the  men  were  hung 
in  full  display  on  wooden  pegs,  round  the  walls  of  their  cabins,  bo 
that  while  they  answered  in  some  degree  the  place  of  paper  hang- 
ings or  tapestry,  they  announced  to  the  stranger  as  well  as  neigh- 
bor the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  family  in  the  articles  of  clothing. 
This  practice  has  not  yet  been  wholly  laid  aside  among  the  back- 
woods families. 

The  historian  w^ould  say  to  the  ladies  of  the  present  time : — onr 
ancestors  of  your  sex  knew  nothing  of  the  ruffles,  leghorns,  cnrls, 
combs,  rings  and  jewels  w-ith  which  their  fair  daughters  now  [1S24] 
decorate  themselves.  Such  things  were  not  then  to  be  had. 
Many  of  the  younger  part  of  them  were  pretty  well  grown  up 
■before  they  ever  saw  the  inside  of  a  store,  or  even  knew  there 
was  such  a  thing  in  the  world,  unless  by  hearsay,  and  indeed 
ly  that.     Instead  of  the  toilet,  they  had  to  handle  the  distaff 
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and  shattlb,  the  sickle  or  weeding  hoe,  contented  if  they  conid 
obtain  their  linsej  clothing,  and  cover  their  heads  with  a  sun- 
boDDOt  made  of  six  Or  seven  hundred  linen. 

1^  Fort, — My  reader  will  understand  by  this  term,  not  onlv  a 
place  of  defense,  but  the  residence  of  a  small  number  of  families 
oelonging  to  the  same  neighborhood. 

The  stockades,  bastions,  cabins  and  block-house  walls  were  fur- 
nished with  port-holes  at  proper  heights  and  distances.  The  whole 
of  the  outside  was  made  completely  bullet-proof.  It  may  be  truly 
said  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention  ;  for  the  whole  of 
this  work  was  made  without  the  aid  of  a  single  nail  or  spike  of 
iron,  and  for  this  reason,  such  things  were  not  to  be  had.  In  some 
places,  less  exposed,  a  single  block-house,  with  a  cabin  or  two, 
constituted  the  whole  fort. 

The  families  belonging  to  these  forts  were  so  attached  to  their 
own  cabins  on  their  farms,  that  they  seldom  moved  into  their  fort 
in  the  spring  until  compelled  by  some  alarm,  as  they  called  it; 
that  is,  when  it  was  announced  by  some  murder,  that  Indians  were 
in  the  settlement.  The  fort  to  which  my  father  belonged,  was, 
during  the  first  years  of  the  war,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  his 
farm;  but  when  this  fort  went  to  decay,  and  became  unfit  for 
defense,  a  new  one  was  built  at  his  own  house.  I  well  remember 
that,  when  a  little  boy,  the  family  were  sometimes  waked  up  in 
the  dead  of  night  by  an  express,  with  a  report  that  the  Indians 
were  at  hand.  The  express  came  softly  to  the  door,  or  back 
window,  and  by  a  gentle  tapping  raised  the  family.  This  was 
easily  done,  as  an  habitual  fear  made  us  ever  watchful,  and 
sensible  to  the  slightest  alarm.  The  whole  family  were  instantly 
in  motion.  My  father  seized  his  cjun  and  other  implements  of 
war.  My  stepmother  waked  up  and  dressed  Uie  children  as  well 
as  she  could,  and  being  myself  the  oldest  of  the  children,  I  had  to 
take  my  share  of  the  burdens  to  be  carried  to  the  fort.  There  was 
no  possibility  of  getting  a  horse  in  the  night  to  aid  us  in  removing 
to  the  fort.  Beside  the  little  children,  we  caught  up  what  articles 
of  clothing  and  provision  we  could  get  hold  of  in  the  dark,  for  we 
durst  not  light  a  candle,  or  even  stir  the  fire.  All  this  was  done 
with  the  utmost  dispatch,  and  the  silence  of  death.  The  greatest 
care  was  taken  not  to  awaken  the  youncjest  child. 

To  the  rest  it  was  enough  to  say  Indian^  and  not  a  whisper  was 
heard  afterward.  Thus,  it  often  happened  that  the  whole  number 
of  families  belonging  to  a  fort,  who  were  in  the  evening  at  their 
homes,  were  all  in  their  little  fortress  before  the  dawn  of  the  next 
morning.  In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  day,  their  household 
furniture  was  brought  in  by  parties  of  the  men  under  arms.  Some 
families  belonging  to  each  fort  were  much  less  under  the  influence 
of  fear  than  others,  and  who,  after  an  ahirni  had  subsided,  in  spite 
of  every  remonstrance,  would  remove  home,  while  their  more 
prudent  neighbors  remained  in  the  fort.  Such  families  were 
denominated  "  foolhardv ,"  and  irave  no  small  amount  of  troul)le. 
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by  creating  such  frequent  necessities  of  sending  ranners  to  warn 
them  of  tlieir  danger,  and  sometimes  parses  of  our  men  to  protect 
them  during  their  removal. 

Caravans, — The  acquisition  of  the  indispensable  articles  of  salt, 
iron,  steel  and  castings,  presented  great  diflBculties  to  the  first 
settlers  of  the  western  country.  They  had  no  stores  of  any  kind, 
no  salt,  iron,  nor  iron  works;  nor  had  they  money  to  make  pur- 
chases where  those  articles  could  bo  obtained,  reltry  and  furs 
were  their  only  resources,  before  they  had  time  to  raise  horses  and 
cattle  for  sale  in  the  Atlantic  States. 

Every  family  collected  what  peltry  and  fur  they  could  obtain 
throughout  the  year,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  them  over  the 
mountains  for  barter.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  after  seeding  time, 
every  family  formed  an  association  with  some  of  their  neighbors, 
for  starting  the  little  caravan.  A  master  driver  was  selected  from 
among  them,  who  was  to  be  assisted  by  one  or  more  young  men, 
and  sometimes  by  a  boy  or  two.  The  horses  were  fitted  out  with 
pack-saddles,  to  the  hinder  part  of  which  was  fastened  a  pair  of 
hopples,  made  of  hickory  withes,  a  bell  and  collar  ornamented  his 
neck.  The  bags  provided  for  the  conveyance  of  the  salt  were 
filled  with  feed  for  the  horses ;  on  the  journey,  a  part  of  this  feed 
was  left  at  convenient  stages  on  the  way  down,  to  support  the 
return  of  the  caravan ;  large  wallets,  well  filled  with  bread,  jerk, 
boiled  ham,  and  cheese,  furnished  provision  for  the  drivers.  At 
night,  after  feeding,  the  horses,  whether  put  in  pasture  or  turned 
out  into  the  woods,  were  hoppled,  and  the  bells  were  opened. 

The  barter  for  salt  and  iron  was  made  first  at  Baltimore. 
Frederick,  Ilagerstowu,  Oldtown  and  Fort  Cumberland  in  succes- 
sion became  the  place  of  exchange.  Each  horse  carried  two 
bushels  of  alum  gait,  weighing  eigkty-four  pounds  the  bushel. 
This,  to  be  sure,  was  not  a  heavy  load  for  the  horses,  but  it  was 
enough,  considering  the  scanty  subsistence  allowed  them  on  the 
journey.  The  common  price  of  a  bushel  of  alum  salt,  at  an  early 
period,  was  a  good  cow  and  calf;  and,  until  weights  were  intro- 
Guced,  the  salt  w^as  measured  into  the  Iialf  bustiel  by  hand,  as 
lightly  as  possible.  No  one  was  permitted  to  walk  heavily  over 
the  floor  while  the  operation  of  measuring  was  going  on. 

The  Wedding, — For  a  long  time  after  the  first  settlement  of  this 
country,  the  inhabitants  in  general  married  young.  There  was  no 
distinction  of  rank,  and  very  little  of  fortune.  On  these  accounts 
the  first  impression  of  love  resulted  in  marriage ;  and  a  family 
establishment  cost  but  a  little  labor,  and  nothing  else.  A  descrip- 
tion of  a  wedding,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  will  serve  to 
show  the  manners  of  our  foreiathers,  and  mark  the  grade  of  civil- 
ization which  has  succeeded  to  their  rude  state  of  society  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years.  At  an  early  period,  the  practice  of  cele- 
brating tlie  marriage  at  the  house  of  the  bride  began,  and,  it  should 
seem,  with  great  propriety.  She  also  had  the  choice  of  the  priest 
to  perform  the  ceremony. 
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A  wedding  engaged  the  attention  of  a  whole  neighborhood ;  and 
the  frolic  was  anticipated  by  old  and  young  with  eager  expecta- 
tion. This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  told  that  a 
wedding  was  almost  the  only  gathering  which  was  not  accompa- 
nied with  the  labor  of  reaping,  log-rolling,  building  a  cabin,  or 
planning  some  scout  or  campaign. 

In  the  morning  of  the  wedding-day,  the  groom  and  his  attend- 
ants assembled  at  the  house  of  his  father,  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  the  mansion  of  his  bride  by  noon,  which  was  the  usual 
time  for  celebrating  the  nuptials,  which  for  certain  must  take  place 
before  dinner. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  an  assemblage  of  people,  without  a  store, 
tailor  or  mantuamaker,  within  a  hundred  miles;  and  an  assem- 
blage of  horses,  without  a  blacksmith  or  saddler  within  an  equal 
distance.  The  gentlemen  dressed  in  shoe-packs,  moccasins,  leather 
breeches,  leggins,  linsey  hunting-shirts,  and  all  home-made.  The 
ladies  dressed  in  linsey  petticoats,  and  linsey  or  linen  bed  gowns, 
coarse  shoes,  stockings,  handkerchiefs,  and  buckskin  gloves,  if  any. 
If  there  were  any  buckles,  rings,  buttons  or  ruffles,  they  were  the 
relics  of  old  times ;  family  pieces,  from  parents  or  grandparents. 
The  horses  were  caparisoned  with  old  saddles,  old  bridles  or  halters, 
and  pack-saddles  with  a  bag  or  blanket  thrown  over  them ;  a  rope 
or  string  as  often  constitutea  the  girtli  as  a  piece  of  leather. 

The  march,  in  double  lile,  was  often  interrupted  by  the  narrow- 
ness and  obstructions  of  our  horse-paths,  as  they  were  called,  for 
we  had  no  roads;  and  tliese  difficulties  were  often  increased,  some- 
times by  the  good  and  sometimes  by  the  ill-will  of  neighbors,  by 
falling  trees,  and  tying  grapevines  across  the  way.  Sometimes  an 
ambuscade  was  formed  by  the  wayside,  and  an  unexj)ected  dis- 
charge of  several  guns  took  |)lace,  so  as  to  cover  the  wedding- 
[)arty  with  smoke.  Let  tlie  reader  imagine  the  scene  which  fol- 
owed  this  discharge;  the  sudden  spring  of  tlie  horses,  the  shrieks 
of  the  girls,  and  the  chivalric  bustle  of  their  partners  to  save  them 
from  falling.  Sometimes,  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done  to 
prevent  it,  some  were  thrown  to  the  ground.  If  a  wrist,  elbow  or 
ankle  happened  to  be  sprained,  it  was  tied  with  a  handkerchief, 
and  little  more  was  thought  or  said  about  it. 

Another  ceremony  commonly  took  place  before  the  party  reached 
the  house  of  the  bride,  ailer  the  practice  of  making  whisky  began, 
which  was  at  an  early  period.  When  tlie  party  were  about  a  mile 
from  the  place  of  their  destination,  two  young  men  would  single 
out  to  run  for  the  bottle;  tlie  worse  the  path,  the  more  logs,  brush 
and  deep  hollows,  the  better,  as  these  obstacles  aflurded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  greater  display  of  intrepidity  and  horsemanship. 
The  English  fox-chase,  in  point  of  danger  to  the  riders  and  their 
horses,  is  nothing  to  this  race  fjr  the  bottle.  The  start  was 
announced  by  an  Indian  yell;  logs,  Vn-uslj,  muddy  lioUows,  hill 
and  glen  were  speedily  passed  by  the  rival  ponies.  The  bottle 
was  alwavs  filled  for  the  occasion,  so  that  there  was  no  use  foi 
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judges ;  for  the  first  who  reached  the  door  was  presented  with  the 
prize,  with  which  he  returned  in  triumph  to  the  company.  On 
approaching  them,  he  announced  his  victory  over  his  rival  by  a 
shrill  whoop.  At  the  head  of  the  troop,  he  gave  the  bottle  first  to 
the  groom  and  his  attendants,  and  tlien  to  each  pair  in  succession 
to  the  rear  of  tlie  line,  giving  each  a  dram;  and  then  putting  the 
bottle  in  the  bosom  of  his  hunting-shirt,  took  his  station  in  the 
company. 

Tlie  ceremony  of  the  marriage  preceded  the  dinner,  which  was 
a  substantial  backwoods  feast,  of  beef,  pork,  fowls,  and  sometimes 
venison  and  bear-meat,  roasted  and  boiled,  with  plenty  of  potatoes, 
cabbage  and  other  vegetables.  During  the  dinner,  the  greatest 
hilarity  always  prevailed,  although  the  table  might  be  a  large  slab 
of  timber,  hewed  out  .with  a  broadax,  supported  by  four  sticks  set 
in  auger-lioles;  and  the  furniture,  some  old  pewter  dishes  and 
plates ;  the  rest,  wooden  bowls  and  trenchers ;  a  few  pewter  spoons, 
much  battered  about  the  edges,  were  to  be  seen  at  some  tables. 
The  rest  were  made  of  horns.  If  knives  were  scarce,  the  defi- 
ciency was  made  up  by  the  scalping-knives,  which  were  carried  in 
sheaths  suspended  to  the  belt  of  the  hunting-ehirt. 

After  dinner  the  dancing  commenced,  and  generally  lasted  until 
the  next  morning.  The  figures  of  the  dances  were  three  and  four- 
handed  reels,  or  square  sets  and  jigs.  The  commencement  was 
always  a  square  four,  which  was  followed  by  what  was  called  jig- 
ging it  ofl*;  that  is,  two  of  the  four  would  single  out  for  a  jig,  and 
were  followed  ])y  tlic  remaining  couple.  The  jigs  were  often  accom- 
panied with  what  was  called  cutting  out;  that  is,  when  either  of 
the  parties  became  tired  of  the  dance,  on  intimation,  the  place  was 
supplied  by  some  one  cf  the  company  without  any  interruption  of 
the  dance.  In  this  way,  a  dance  was  often  continued  until  the 
musician  was  heartily  tired  of  his  situation.  Toward  the  latter  part 
of  the  nif^ht,  if  any  of  the  company  through  weariness  attempted 
to  conceal  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  sleeping,  they  were  hunted 
up,  i)araded  on  the  floor,  and  the  tiddler  ordered  to  play,  "  Hang 
out  until  to-morrow  morning." 

About  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  a  deputation  of  the  young  ladies  stole 
oflf  the  bride  and  put  her  to  bed.  In  doing  this,  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  they  had  to  ascend  a  ladder  instead  of  a  pair  of  stairs, 
leading  from  the  dining  and  ball-room  to  the  loft,  the  floor  of  which 
was  nuule  of  clapboards,  lying  loose,  and  without  nails.  As  the 
foot  of  the  ladder  was  commonly  behind  the  door,  which  was  pur- 
posely opened  for  the  occasion,  and  its  rounds  at  the  inner  ends 
were  well  hung  with  hunting-shirts,  petticoats,  and  other  articles 
of  clothing,  the  candles  being  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bouse, 
the  exit  of  the  bride  was  noticed  but  by  few.  This  done,  a  deputa- 
tion of  young  men  in  like  manner  stole  off  the  groom,  and  placed 
him  snugly  by  the  side  of  his  bride.  The  dance  still  continued; 
and  if  seats  hapj.>ened  to  be  scarce,  which  was  often  the  case,  every 
young  man,  wiien  not  engaged  in  the  dance,  was  obliged  to  ofier 
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his  lap  as  a  seat  for  one  of  the  girls ;  aud  the  offer  was  sure  to  be 
accepted.  In  the  midst  of  this  hilarity,  the  bride  and  groom  were 
not  forgotten.  Pretty  late  in  the  night,  some  one  would  remind 
the  company  that  the  new  couple  must  stand  in  need  of  some  re- 
freshment. Black  Betty,  which  was  the  name  of  tlie  bottle,  was 
called  for,  and  sent  up  the  ladder;  but  sometimes  Black  Betty  did 
not  go  alone.  I  have  many  times  seen  as  much  bread,  beef,  pork 
and  cabbage  sent  along  with  lier  as  would  afford  a  good  meal  for 
half  a  dozen  hungry  men.  The  young  couple  v  ere  compelled  to 
eat  and  drink,  more  or  less,  of  whatever  was  offered  them. 

In  the  course  of  the  festivity,  if  any  wanted  to  help  himself  to  a 
dram  and  the  young  couple  to  a  toast,  he  would  call  out,  ''Where 
is  Black  Betty,  I  want  to  kiss  her  sweet  lips."  Black  Betty  was 
soon  handed  to  him ;  then  holding  her  up  in  his  right  hand,  he 
would  say,  "Here's  health  to  the  groom,  not  forgetting  myself: 
and  here's  health  to  the  bride — thumping  luck  and  big  children!" 
This,  so  far  from  being  taken  amiss,  was  considered  as  an  expres- 
sion of  a  very  proper  and  friendly  wish;  for  big  children,  espe- 
cially sons,  were  of  great  importance,  as  we  were  few  in  number, 
and  engaged  in  perpetual  hostility  with  the  Indians,  the  end  of 
which  no  one  could  foresee.  Indeed,  many  of  them  seemed  to 
suppose  that  war  was  the  natural  state  of  man,  and  therefore  did 
not  anticipate  any  conclusion  of  it.  Every  big  son  was  therefore 
considered  as  a  young  soldier. 

It  often  happened  that  some  neighbors  or  relations,  not  being 
asked  to  the  wedding,  took  offense;  and  the  mode  of  revenge 
adopted  by  them  on  such  occasions  was  that  of  cutting  off  the 
manes,  foretops  and  tails  of  the  horses  of  the  wedding  company. 

On  returning  to  the  infair,  the  order  of  procession  and  the  race 
for  Black  Betty  were  the  same  as  before.  Tlie  feasting  and  dancing 
often  lasted  for  several  days,  at  the  end  of  which  the  whole  com- 
pany were  so  exhausted  with  loss  of  sleep,  that  several  days'  rest 
were  requisite  to  fit  them  to  return  to  their  ordinary  labors. 

Should  I  be  asked  why  I  have  presented  this  unpleasant  portrait 
of  the  rude  manners  of  our  forefathers — I  in  my  turn  would  ask 
my  reader,  why  are  you  pleised  with  the  blood  and  carnage  of 
battles  ?  Why  are  you  delighted  with  the  fictions  of  poetry,  the 
novel,  and  romance?  I  have  related  truth,  and  only  truth,  strange 
as  it  may  seem.  I  have  depicted  a  state  of  society  and  manners 
which  is  fast  vanishing  from  the  memory  of  man,  with  a  view  to 
give  the  youth  of  our  country  a  knowledge  of  the  advantages  of 
civilization,  and  to  give  contentment  to  the  aged,  by  preventing 
them  from  saying,  '*  that  former  times  were  better  than  the 
present.'' 

The  House  -  Warming. — I  will  proceed  to  state  the  usual  manner 
of  settling  a  young  couple  in  the  world.  A  spot  was  selected  on  a 
piece  of  land  of  one  of  the  parents  for  their  habitation.  A  day 
was  appointed,  shortly  after  their  marriage,  for  commencing  the 
building  of  their  cabin.     The  fatigue  party  consisted  of  choppers^ 
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whose  business  it  was  to  fell  the  trees  and  cut  them  off  at  proper 
lengths.  A  man  with  a  team  for  hauling  them  to  the  place  and 
arranging  them,  properly  assorted,  at  the  ends  and  sides  of  the 
building;  a  carpenter,  if  such  he  might  be  called,  whose  business 
it  was  to  search  the  woods  for  a  proper  tree  for  making  clapboards 
for  the  roof.  The  tree  for  this  purpose  must  b'i  straight-grained, 
and  from  three  to  four  feet  in  diameter.  The  boards  were  split 
four  feet  long,  with  a  large  frow,  and  as  wide  as  the  timber  would 
allow.  They  were  used  without  planing  or  shaving.  Another 
division  was  employed  in  getting  puncheons  for  the  floor  of  the 
cabin.  This  was  done  by  splitting  trees,  about  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  hewing  the  faces  of  them  with  a  l)roadax.  They 
were  half  the  length  of  the  floor  they  were  intended  to  make. 

The  materials  for  tlie  cabin  were  mostly  prepared  the  first  day, 
and  sometimes  the  foundation  laid  in  the  evening.  The  second 
day  was  allotted  for  the  raising.  In  the  morning  of  the  next  day 
the  neighbors  collected  for  the  raising.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
was  the  election  of  four  corner  men,  whose  business  it  was  to  notch 
and  place  the  logs.  The  rest  of  the  company  furnished  them  with 
the  timbers.  In  the  meantime  the  boards  and  puncheons  were 
collecting  for  the  floor  and  the  roof,  so  that  by  the  time  the  cabin 
was  a  few  rounds  high,  the  sleepers  and  floor  began  to  be  laid. 
The  door  was  made  by  sawing  or  cutting  the  logs  on  one  side,  so 
as  to  make  an  opening  about  three  feet  wide.  This  opening  was 
secured  by  upright  pieces  of  timber,  about  three  inches  thick, 
thrpugh  which  holes  were  bored  into  the  ends  of  the  logs  for  the 
purpose  of  pinning  them  fast.  A  similar  opening,  but  wider,  was 
made  at  the  end  for  the  chimney.  This  was  built  of  logs,  and 
made  large,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  back  and  jambs  of  stone.  At  the 
square,  two  end  logs  projected  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  beyond  the 
wall,  to  receive  the  butting  poles,  as  they  were  called,  against  the 
end  of  wliich  the  first  run  of  clapboards  was  supported.  The  roof 
was  formed  by  making  the  end  logs  shorter  until  a  single  log 
formed  the  comb  of  the  roof.  On  these  logs  the  clapboards  were 
placed,  the  ranges  of  them  lapping  some  distance  over  those  next 
below  them,  and  kept  in  their  places  by  logs  placed  at  proper  dis- 
tances upon  them. 

The  roof,  and  sometimes  the  floor,  was  finished  on  the  same  day 
of  the  raising.  A  third  day  was  commonly  spent  by  a  few  car- 
penters in  leveling  off  the  floor,  making  a  clapboard  door,  and  a 
table.  This  last  was  made  of  a  split  slab,  ana  supported  by  four 
round  legs  set  in  augur  holes.  Some  three-legged  stools  were 
made  in  the  same  manner.  Some  pins  stuck  in  the  logs  at  the 
back  of  the  house  supported  some  clapboards,  which  served  for 
shelves  for  the  table  furniture.  A  fork,  placed  with  its  lower  end 
in  a  hole  in  the  floor,  and  the  upper  end  fastened  to  a  joist,  served 
for  a  bedstead  by  placing  a  pole  in  the  fork  with  one  end  through 
a  crack  between  the  logs  of  the  wall.  This  front  pole  was  crossed 
by  a  shorter  one  within  the  fork,  with  its  outer  end  through 
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another  crack.  From  the  front  ix)le,  through  a  crack  between  the 
loofs  at  the  end  of  the  house,  the  boards  were  put  on  which  formed 
the  bottom  of  the  bed.  Sometimes  other  poles  were  pinned  to  the 
fork,  a  little  distance  above  these,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  front  and  foot  of  the  bed,  while  the  walls  were  the  supports 
of  its  back  and  head.  A  few  pegs  around  the  walls  for  a  display 
of  the  coats  of  the  women  and  the  hunting-shirts  of  the  men,  ana 
two  small  forks  or  buck's  horns  to  a  joist,  for  the  rifle  and  shot- 
ix)uch,  completed  the  carpenters'  work.  In  the  meantime,  masons 
were  at  worK.  With  the  heart  pieces  of  timber  of  which  the  clap- 
boards were  made,  they  made  billets  for  chunking  up  the  cracks 
between  the  logs  of  the  cabin  and  chimney.  A  large  bed  of  mor- 
tar was  made  for  daubing  up  those  cracks.  A  few  stones  formed 
the  back  and  jambs  of  the  chimney. 

The  cabin  being  finished,  the  ceremony  o{  hotise-warming  took 
place  before  the  young  couple  were  permitted  to  move  into  it.  The 
house-warming  was  a  dance  of  the  whole  night's  continuance, 
made  up  of  the  relatives  of  the  bride  and  groom  and  their  neigh- 
bors. On  the  day  following,  the  young  couple  took  possession  of 
their  new  mansion. 

Working. — The  necessary  labors  of  the  farms  along  the  frontiers 
were  performed  with  every  danger  and  diflSculty  imaginable.  The 
whole  population  of  the  frontiers  huddled  together  in  their  little 
forts,  left  the  country  with  every  appearance  of  a  deserted  region ; 
and  such  would  have  been  the  opinion  of  a  traveler  on  arriving  at 
it,  if  he  had  not  seen  here  and  there  a  small  field  of  corn  or  other 
grain  in  a  growing  state. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  losses  must  have  been  sustained  by 
our  first  settlers,  owin^:  to  this  deserted  state  of  their  farms.  It 
was  not  the  full  measure  of  their  trouble  that  they  risked  their 
lives,  and  often  lost  them  in  subduinir  the  forest  and  tnrniniij  it  into 
fruitfal  fields ;  but  compelled  to  leave  them  in  a  deserted  state 
during  the  summer  season,  a  great  j)art  of  the  fruits  of  their  labors 
were  lost  by  this  untoward  circumstance.  Their  sheep  and  hogs 
were  devoured  by  the  wolves,  panthei-s,  and  bears.  Horses  and 
cattle  were  often  let  into  their  field  through  breaches  made  in  their 
fences  by  the  falling  of  trees;  and  frequently  almost  the  whole  of  a 
little  crop  of  corn  was  destroyed  by  squirrels  and  raccoons,  so  that 
many  families,  after  a  hazardous  and  laborious  spring  and  summer, 
had  but  little  left  for  the  comfort  of  the  dreary  winter. 

The  early  settlers  on  the  frontiers  of  this  country  were  like  the  Arabs 
of  tlie  desert  of  Africa  in  at  least  two  respects;  every  man  was  a 
soldier,  and  from  early  in  the  spring  until  late  in  the  full  was  almost 
continually  in  arms.  Their  work  was  often  carried  on  by  parties, 
eacli  one  of  whom  had  his  rifle  and  everything  else  belonging  to  his 
war  dress.  These  were  deposited  in  some  central  place  in  the 
field.  A  sentinel  was  stationed  outside  of  the  fence,  so  that  on 
the  least  alarm  the  whole  company  repaired  to  their  arms,  and 
were  ready  for  the  combat  in  a  moment. 
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Here  again  the  rashness  of  some  families  proved  a  source  of  dif- 
ficulty. Instead  of  joining  the  working  parties,  they  went  ont 
and  attended  their  farms  by  themselves,  and  in  case  of  an  alarm, 
an  express  was  sent  for  them,  and  sometimes  a  party  of  men  to 
^ard  them  to  tlie  fort.  These  families,  in  some  instances  could 
boast  that  they  had  better  crops  and  were  better  pix>vided  for  the 
winter  than  their  neighbors.  In  other  instances  their  temerity  cost 
them  their  lives. 

In  military  affairs,  when  every  one  concerned  is  left  to  his  own 
will,  matters  are  sure  to  be  but  badly  managed.  The  whole  fron- 
tiers of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  presented  but  a  succession  of 
military  camps  and  forts.  We  had  military  officers,  that  is  to  say, 
captains  and  colonels ;  but  they,  in  many  respects  were  onlj'  nomi- 
nally such.  They  could  advise,  but  not  command.  Those  who 
chose  to  follow  their  advice,  did  so  to  such  an  extent  as  suited  their 
fancy  or  interest.  Others  were  refractory,  and  thereby  gave  much 
trouble.  These  officers  would  lead  a  scout  or  campaign.  Those 
who  thought  proper  to  accompany  them  did  so ;  those  who  did 
not,  remained  at  home.  Public  odium  was  the  only  punishment 
for  their  laziness  or  cowardice. 

It  is  but  doing  justice  to  the  first  settlers  of  this  country  to  say, 
that  instances  of  disobedience  of  families  and  individuals  to  the 
advice  of  our  officers,  were  by  no  means  numerous.  The  greater 
number  cheerfully  submitted  to  their  direction  with  a  prompt  and 
faithful  obedience. 

Mecltanic  Arts. —  In  giving  a  history  of  the  state  of  the 
mechanic  arts  as  they  were  exercised  at  an  early  period  of  the 
settlement  of  this  country,  I  shall  present  a  people  driven  by 
necessity  to  perform  works  of  mechanical  skill,  far  beyond  what  a 
person  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  civilization  could  expect 
from  a  population  placed  in  such  destitute  circumstances. 

My  reader  will  naturally  ask,  where  were  their  mills  for  grinding 
the  grain  ?  Where  were  their  tanners  for  making  leather  ?  Where 
their  smith  shops  for  making  and  repairing  their  farming  -uten- 
sils ?  Who  were  their  carpenters,  tailors,  cabinet  workmen,  shoe- 
makers and  weaver  ?  The  answer  is,  those  manufactures  did  not 
exist,  nor  had  they  any  tradesmen  who  were  professedly  such. 
Every  family  were  under  the  necessity  of  doing  everything  for 
themselves,  as  well  as  they  could. 

The  hominy  block  and  hand-milh  were  in  use  in  most  of  our 
houses.  The  first  was  made  of  a  large  block  of  wood,  about 
three  feet  long,  with  an  excavation  burned  in  one  end,  wide  at  the 
top  and  narrow  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  action  of  the  pestle  on 
the  bottom,  tiirew  the  corn  up  the  sides  toward  the  top  of  it,  from 
whence  it  continually  fell  down  into  the  center.  In  consequence 
of  this  movement,  the  whole  mass  of  the  grain  was  pretty  equally 
subjected  to  the  strokes  of  the  pestle.  In  the  fall  of  the  year, 
while  the  Indian-corn  was  soft,  the  block  and  pestle  did  pretty 
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well  for  making  meal  for  making  Johnny-cake  and  mnsh ;  but 
were  rather  slow  when  the  com  became  hard. 

The  9weq^  was  sometimes  used  to  lessen  the  toil  of  pounding 

Sain  into  meal.  This  was  a  pole  of  some  springy,  elastic  wooa, 
irty  feet  long  or  more.  The  butt  end  was  placra  under  the  side 
of  a  house,  or  a  largo  stump.  This  pole  was  supported  by  two 
forks,  placed  about  one-third  its  length  from  the  butt  end,  so  as  to 
elevate  the  small  end  about  fifteen  ieet  from  the  ground.  To  this 
was  attached,  by  a  large  mortice,  a  piece  of  a  sapling  about  fire 
or  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  long.  The  lower 
end  of  this  was  shaped  so  as  to  answer  for  a  pesUe.  A  pin  of 
wood  was  put  througn  it  at  a  proper  height,  so  that  two  persons 
could  work  at  the  sweep  at  once.  This  simple  machine  very  much 
lessened  the  labor  ana  expedited  the  work.  In  the  Greenbriar 
country,  where  they  had  a  number  of  saltpeter  caves,  the  people 
made  plenty  of  excellent  gunpowder,  by  means  of  those  sweeps 
and  mortars. 

A  machine,  still  more  simple  than  the  mortar  and  pestle,  was 
used  for  making  meal  while  tne  com  was  too  soft  to  be  beaten.  It 
was  called  a  grater.  This  was  a  half  circular  piece  of  tin,  perfor- 
ated with  a  punch  from  the  concave  side,  and  nailed  by  its  edges 
to  a  block  of  wood.  The  ears  of  corn  were  rubbed  on  the  rough 
edges  of  the  holes,  while  the  meal  fell  through  them  on  the  board 
or  block,  to  which  the  grater  was  nailed,  which,  being  in  a  slant- 
ing  direction,  discharged  the  meal  into  a  cloth  or  bowl  placed  for 
its  reception.  This,  to  be  sure,  was  a  slow  way  of  making  meal, 
but  necessity  has  no  law. 

The  hand-mill  was  better  than  the  mortar  and  grater.  It  was 
made  of  two  circular  stones,  the  lowest  of  which,  was  called  the 
bed  stone;  the  upper  one  the  runner.  These  were  placed  in  a 
hoop,  with  a  spout  tor  discharging  the  meal.  A  staff  was  let  into 
a  hole,  in  tlic  upper  surface  of  the  runner,  near  the  outer  edge,  and 
its  upper  end  through  a  hole  in  a  board  fastened  to  a  joist  above, 
so  that  two  persons  could  be  employed  in  turning  the  mill  at  the 
same  time.  The  grain  was  put  into  the  opening  in  the  runner  by 
hand.  These  mills  are  still  in  use  in  Palestine,  the  ancient  country 
of  the  Jews.  To  a  mill  of  this  sort  our  Saviour  alluded,  when 
with  reference  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  he  said,  "  Two 
women  shall  be  grinding  at  a  mill,  the  one  shall  be  taken  and  the 
other  left." 

Oar  first  water  mills  were  of  that  description,  denominated  ivb- 
mills.  It  consists  of  a  perpendicular  shaft,  to  the  lower  end  of 
which  a  horizontal  wheel  of  four  or  five  feet  diameter  is  attached. 
The  upper  end  passes  through  the  bed  stone,  and  carries  the 
runner  after  the  manner  of  a  trundlehead.  These  mills  were  built 
with  very  little  expense,  and  many  of  them  answered  the  purpose 
very  well.  Instead  of  bolting-cloth,  sifters  were  in  general  use. 
These  were  made  of  deer  skins  in  the  state  of  parchment,  stretched 
over  a  hoop,  and  perforated  with  a  hot  wire. 
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Oar  clothing  was  all  of  domestic  manufacture.  We  bad  no 
other  resource  for  clothing,  and  this,  indeed,  was  a  poor  one.  The 
crops  of  flax  often  failed,  and  the  sheep  were  destroyed  by  the 
wolves.  Linsey,  which  is  made  of  flax  and  wool — the  former,  the 
chain,  and  the  latter  the  filling — was  the  warmest  and  most  sub- 
stantial cloth  we  could  make.  Almost  every  house  contained  a 
loom,  and  almost  every  woman  was  a  weaver. 

Every  family  tanned  their  own  leather.  The  tan-vat  was  a 
large  trough  sunk  to  the  upper  edge  in  the  ground.  A  quantity  of 
bark  was  easily  obtained  every  spring  in  clearing  and  fencing 
land.  This,  after  drying,  was  brought  in,  and  in  wet  days  was 
shaved  and  pounded  on  a  block  of  wood,  with  an  ax  or  mallet. 
Ashes  was  used  in  place  of  lime  for  taking  ofi*  the  hair.  Beards 
oil,  hog's  lard  and  tallow,  answered  the  place  of  fish  oil.  The 
leather,  to  be  sure,  was  coarse,  but  it  was  substantially  good. 
The  operation  of  currying  was  performed  by  a  drawing-knife,  with 
its  edge  turned  after  the  manner  of  a  curry ing-knife.  The  black- 
ing for  the  leather  was  made  of  soot  and  hog's  lard. 

Almost  every  family  contained  its  own  tailors  and  shoemakers. 
Those  who  could  not  make  shoes,  could  make  shoe-packs.  These, 
like  moccasins,  were  made  of  a  single  piece  of  leather,  with  the 
exception  of  a  tongue-piece  on  the  top  of  the  foot.  This  was 
about  two  inches  broad,  and  circular  at  the  lower  end.  To  this, 
the  main  piece  of  leather  was  sewed  with  a  gathering  stitch.  The 
seam  behind  was  like  that  of  a  moccasin.  To  the  slioe-pack  a 
sole  was  sometimes  added.  The  women  did  the  tailor  work. 
They  could  all  cut  out  and  make  hunting-shirts,  leggins  and 
drawers. 

The  state  of  society  which  existed  in  our  country  at  an  early 
period  of  its  settlement,  is  well  calculated  to  call  into  action  every 
native  mechanical  genius.  There  was  in  almost  every  neighbor- 
hood some  one  whose  natural  ingenuity  enabled  him  to  do  many 
things  for  himself  and  neighbors,  far  above  what  could  have  been 
reasonably  expected.  With  the  few  tools  which  they  brought 
with  tliein  into  the  country,  they  certainly  performed  wonders. 
Their  plows,  harrows  with  their  wooden  teeth,  and  sleds,  were  in 
many  instances  well  made.  Their  cheaper  ware,  which  compre- 
hended everything  for  holding  milk  and  water,  was  generally 
pretty  well  executed.  The  cedar  ware,  by  having  a  white  and  red 
stave,  was  then  thought  beautiful.  Many  of  their  puncheon  floors 
were  very  neat;  their  joints  close  and  the  top  even  and  smooth. 
Their  looms,  although  heavy,  did  very  well.  Those  who  could  not 
exercise  these  mechanical  arts,  were  under  the  necessity  of  giving 
labor  or  barter  to  their  neighbors  in  exchange  for  the  use  of  them, 
so  far  as  their  necessities  required. 

Spo7't8, — These  were  such  as  might  be  expected  among  a  people 
who,  owing  to  their  circumstances  as  well  as  to  their  education, 
set  a  higher  value  on  physical  than  on  mental  endowments ;  and  on 
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skill  in  hunting  and  bravery  in  war,  than  on  any  polite  accom- 
plishments or  fine  arts. 

Amusements  are  in  many  instances  either  imitations  of  thebasi- 
ness  of  life,  or  at  least  of  some  of  its  particular  objects  of  pursuit. 
Many  of  the  sports  of  the  early  settlers  were  imitative  of  the  exer- 
cises and  stratagems  of  hunting  and  war.  Boys  were  taught  the 
use  of  the  bow  and  arrow  at  an  early  age,  and  acquired  considerable 
expertness  in  their  use.  One  important  pastime  of  our  boys  was 
that  of  imitating  the  noise  of  every  bird  and  beast  in  the  woods. 
This  faculty  was  a  very  necessary  part  of  education,  on  account 
of  its  utility  in  certain  circumstances.  The  imitations  of  the  gob- 
bling and  other  sounds  of  wild  turkeys,  ollen  brought  those  keen- 
eyed  and  ever  watchful  tenants  of  the  forests  within  reach  of  the 
rifle.  The  bleating  of  the  fawn  brought  its  dam  to  her  death  in 
the  same  way.  The  hunter  often  collected  a  company  of  mopish 
owls  to  the  trees  above  his  camp,  and  amused  himself  with  their 
hoarse  screaming.  His  howl  would  raise  and  obtain  responses 
from  a  pack  of  wolves,  so  as  to  inform  him  of  their  neighborhood 
as  well  as  to  guard  him  against  their  depredations. 

This  imitative  faculty  was  sometimes  requisite  as  a  measure  of 
precaution  in  war.  The  Indians,  when  scattered  about  in  a  neigh- 
Dorhood,  often  collected  together  by  imitating  turkeys  by  day  and 
wolves  or  owls  by  night.  I  have  often  witnessed  the  consternation 
of  a  whole  neighborhood  in  consequence  of  a  few  screeches  of  owls. 
An  early  and  correct  use  of  this  imitative  faculty,  was  considered 
as  an  indication  that  its  possessor  would  become,  in  due  time,  a 
good  hunter  and  valiant  warrior. 

Tlirowing  the  tomahawk  was  another  boyish  sport,  in  which 
many  acquired  considerable  skill.  The  tomahawk,  with  its  handle 
of  a  certain  length,  will  make  a  given  number  of  turns  in  a  given 
distance.  Say  in  five  steps  it  will  strike  with  its  edge,  the  handle 
downward ;  at  the  distance  of  seven  and  a  half,  it  will  strike  with  its 
edge,  the  liandle  upward,  and  so  on.  A  little  experience  enabled 
the  boy  to  measure  the  distance  with  his  eye,  when  walking 
through  the  woods,  and  strike  a  tree  with  his  tomahawk  any  way 
he  chose. 

The  athletic  sports  of  running,  jumping,  and  wrestling  were  the 

Eastimes  of  the  boys  in  common  with  the  men.  A  well  grown 
oy,  at  the  ago  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  was  furnished  with  a 
small  rifle  and  shot-pouch.  He  tlien  became  a  fort  soldier,  and 
had  his  port-hole  assigned  him.  Hunting  squirrels,  turkeys,  and 
raccoons  soon  made  him  expert  in  the  use  ot  his  gun.  Dancing 
was  the  principal  amusement  of  our  young  people  of  both  sexes. 
Their  dances,  to  be  sure,  were  of  the  simplest  forms;  three-handed 
and  four-handed  reels  and  jigs.  Country  (contra)  dances,  cotil- 
lions, and  minuets  were  unknown.  I  remember  to  have  seen,  once 
or  twice,  a  dance  which  was  called  "  The  Irish  Trot." 

Shooting  at  a  mark  was  a  common  diversion  among  the  men 
when  their  stock  of  ammunition  would  allow  it;  this,  however,  was 
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far  from  being  always  tho  case.  The  present  mode  of  shooting 
off-hand  was  not  then  in  practice.  This  mode  was  not  considered 
as  any  trial  of  the  valne  of  a  gun ;  nor,  indeed,  as  much  of  a  test 
of  the  skill  of  a  marksman.  Their  shooting  was  from  a  rest,  and 
at  as  great  a  distance  as  the  length  and  weight  of  the  barrel  of  the 
gnn  would  throw  a  ball  on  a  horizontal  icFel.  Such  was  their 
regard  to  accuracy  in  those  sportive  trials  of  their  rifles,  and  in 
their  own  skill  in  the  use  of  them,  that  they  often  put  moss  or  some 
other  soft  substance  on  the  log  or  the  stump  from  which  they  shot, 
for  fear  of  having  the  bullet  tlirown  from  the  mark  by  the  spring 
of  the  barrel.  When  the  rifle  was  held  to  the  side  of  a  tree  for  a 
rest,  it  was  pressed  against  it  as  lightly  as  possible  for  the  same 
reason.  Rifles  of  former  times  were  diflterent  from  those  of  modern 
date ;  few  of  them  carried  more  than  forty-five  bullets  to  the  pound. 
Bullets  of  a  less  size  were  not  thought  sufliciently  heavy  for  hunt- 
ing or  war. 

Dramatic  narrations,  chiefly  concerning  Jack  and  the  Giant, 
furnishetl  our  young  people  with  another  source  of  amusement  dur- 
ing their  leisure  hours.  Many  of  these  tales  were  lengthy  and 
embraced  a  considerable  range  of  incident.  Jack,  always  the  hero 
of  the  story,  after  encountering  many  difliculties  and  perform- 
ing many  great  achievements,  always  came  off  conqueror  of  the 
Giant.  Many  of  these  stories  were  tales  of  knight  errantry,  in 
which  some  captive  virgin  was  released  and  restored  to  her 
lover. 

Siniriui*  wi\s  another  but  not  verv  common  amusement  amonij 
our  tir^t  settlers.  Their  tunes  were  rude  enough,  to  be  sure.  Robin 
Ilooii  furnished  a  numlvr  of  our  sonsrs;  the  balance  were  mostiv 
tragical.  These  last  were  denominated  ^Move  songs  about  mur- 
der.'' As  to  cards,  dice,  liack-gammon,  and  other  games  of  chance 
we  knew  nothing  about  them.  They  are  among  the  blessed  gifts 
of  civilizjition. 

Wifc^icriijlt. — The  belief  in  witchcraft  was  prevalent  among  the 
early  settlers  of  the  western  country.  To  the  witch  was  ascribed 
the  trenu'ndous  jH^wer  of  inflicting  strange  and  incurable  diseases, 
jiarticularly  on  children ;  of  destroying  cattle  by  shooting  tiiem 
with  hair  biills,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  means  of  destruction ; 
of  inflicting  sj>ells  and  curses  on  guns  and  other  things ;  and  lastly 
of  changing  men  into  horses,  and  after  bridling  and  saddling  them, 
riding  them  at  full  sj^eeii  over  hill  and  dale,  to  their  frolics  and 
other  places  of  rendezvous.  More  ample  powers  of  mischief  than 
these  cannot  well  Ix?  imagined. 

Wizuirds  were  men  supposed  to  possess  the  same  mischicToiid 
powers  as  the  witches ;  but  these  were  seldom  exercised  for  bad 
purposes.  The  ]H»wers  of  the  wizards  were  exercised  almt>st  ex- 
clusively for  the  purj^'ose  of  counteracting  the  malevolent  influences 
of  the  witclios  of  the  other  sex.  I  have  known  several  of  those 
miek  mastery,  as  they  were  called,  who  made  a  public  pri>feeisi«>n 
of  enriDg  the  diseases  inflicted  by  the  influence  of  witdres.  anil  I 
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have  known  respectable  physicians,  who  had  no  greater  proportion 
of  business  in  the  line  of  their  profession,  than  many  of  those  witch 
masters  had  in  theirs. 

The  means  by  which  the  witch  was  supposed  to  inflict  diseases, 
cures,  and  spells  I  never  could  learn.  They  were  hidden  sciences, 
which  no  one  was  supposed  to  understand,  excepting  the  witch 
herself,  and  no  wonder,  as  no  such  arts  ever  existed  in  any  country. 
The  diseases  of  children,  supposed  to  be  inflicted  by  witchcmlt, 
were  those  of  internal  dropsy  of  the  brain  and  the  rickets.  The 
symptoms  and  cure  of  these  destructive  diseases  were  utterly  un- 
known in  former  times  in  this  country.  Diseases  which  neither 
could  be  accounted  for  nor  cured,  were  usually  ascribed  to  some 
supernatural  agency  of  a  malignant  kind. 

For  the  cure  of  the  diseases  inflicted  by  witchcraft,  the  picture  of 
the  supposed  witch  was  drawn  on  a  stump  or  a  board,  and  shot  at 
with  a  bullet  containing  a  little  bit  of  silver.  This  silver  bullet 
transferred  a  painful,  and  sometimes  a  mortal  spell  on  that  part  of 
the  witch  corresponding  with  the  part  of  the  portrait  struck  by  the 
bullet.  Another  method  of  cure  was  that  of  getting  some  of  the 
child's  water,  which  was  closely  corked  up  in  a  vial  and  hung  up 
in  the  chimney.  Tliis  complimented  the  witch  with  a  stranguary, 
which  lasted  as  long  as  the  vial  remained  in  tlie  chimney.  The 
witch  had  but  one  way  of  relieving  herself  of  any  spell  inflicted 
on  her  in  any  way,  which  was  that  of  borrowing  something,  no 
matter  what,  of  the  family  to  which  the  subject  of  the  exercise  of 
her  witchcraft  belonged.  I  have  known  several  poor  old  women 
much  surprised  at  being  refused  requests  which  had  usuall}'  been 
granted  witliout  hesitation,  and  ahnost  heart-broken  when  informed 
of  the  cause  of  the  refusal. 

When  cattle  or  dogs  were  supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
witchcraft,  they  were  burnt  in  the  forehead  by  a  branding-iron,  or 
when  dead,  burned  wholly  to  ashes.  This  inflicted  a  spell  upon 
the  witch,  which  could  only  be  removed  by  borrowing  as  alx)ve 
stated. 

Witches  were  often  said  to  milk  the  cows  of  their  neighbors. 
This  tliey  did  by  fixing  a  new  pin  in  a  new  towx4  for  each  cow 
intended  to  be  milked.  This  towel  was  hung  over  her  own  door, 
and  by  means  of  certain  incantations  the  milk  was  extracted  from 
the  fringes  of  the  towel  after  the  manner  of  milking  a  cow.  This 
happened  when  the  cows  were  too  poor  to  give  mucli  milk.  The 
first  German  glass-blowers  in  this  country  drove  the  witches  out 
of  their  furnaces  by  throwing  living  puppies  inlo  them. 

Morals, — In  the  section  of  country  where  my  father  lived,  there 
was  for  miiny  years  after  the  settlc^ment  of  the  country  *' neither 
law  nor  trospcl."  Our  want  of  lo<ral  liovornment  was  owini'  to  the 
uncertainty  whc*therwe  belonged  to  the  State  of  Virginia  or  Penn- 
sylvania. The  line,  which  at  present  divides  the  two  States,  was 
not  run  until  some  time  after  the  conclusion  of  the  revolutionary 
war.     Thus  it  happened  during  a  long  period  of  time,  that  we 
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knew  nothing  of  courts,  lawyers,  magistrates,  sberiffs,  or  con- 
stables. Every  one  was,  therefore,  at  liberty  '^  to  do  whatsoever 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes." 

As  this  is  a  state  of  society  which  few  of  my  readers  have  ever 
witnessed,  I  shall  describe  it  as  minutely  as  I  can,  and  give  in 
detail  those  moral  maxims  which  in  a  great  degree  answered  the 
important  purposes  of  municipal  jurisprudence. 

in  the  hrst  place  let  it  be  observed,  that  in  a  sparse  population, 
where  all  the  members  of  a  community  are  well  known  to  each 
other,  and  especially  in  a  time  of  war  where  every  man  capable 
of  bearing  arms  is  considered  highly  valuable  as  a  defender  of  his 
country,  public  opinion  has  its  fall  effect  and  answers  the  purpose 
of  a  legal  government  better  than  it  would  in  a  dense  population 
and  in  a  time  of  peace. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  our  country  along  the  line  of  our  set- 
tlement. They  had  no  civil,  military,  nor  ecclesiastical  laws,  at 
least  none  that  were  enforced;  and  yet  *'they  were  a  law  unto 
themselves,"  as  to  the  leading  obligations  of  our  nature,  in  all  the 
relations  in  which  they  stood  to  each  other.  The  turpitude  of  vice 
and  the  majesty  of  moral  virtue  were  then  as  apparent  as  now,  and 
were  then  regarded  with  the  same  sentiments  of  aversion  or  respect 
which  they  inspire  at  the  present  time.  Industry  in  working  and 
hunting,  bravery  in  war,  candor,  hospitality,  honesty,  and  steadi- 
ness of  deportment  received  their  full  reward  of  public  honor  and 
public  confidence  among  our  rude  forefathers,  as  well  as  among 
their  better  instructed  and  more  polished  descendants.  The  pun- 
ishments, which  they  inflicted  upon  offenders  by  the  imperial  court 
of  public  opinion,  were  well  adapted  for  the  reformation  of  the 
culprit  or  his  expulsion  from  the  community. 

Tlie  punishment  for  idleness,  lying,  dishonesty,  and  ill-fame 
generally,  was  tliat  of  '•  hating  the  offender  out,"  as  they  generally 
expressed  it.  This  mode  of  chastisement  was  like  the  atimea  of 
the  Greeks.  It  was  a  public  expression,  in  various  ways,  of  a 
general  sentiment  of  indignation  against  such  as  transgressed  the 
moral  maxims  of  the  community  to  which  they  belonged.  This 
commonly  resulted  either  in  the  reformation  or  banishment  of  the 
person  against  whom  it  was  directed. 

At  house-raisings,  log-rollings,  and  harvest  parties  every  one 
was  expected  to  do  his  duty  faithfully.  A  person  who  did  not 
perform  his  share  of  labor  on  these  occasions,  was  designated  by 
the  epithet  of  ''  Lawrence,"  or  some  other  title  still  more  oppro- 
brious. And  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  require  the  like  aid  from 
his  neighbors,  the  idler  soon  felt  his  punishment  in  their  refusal  to 
attend  his  calls. 

Although  there  was  no  legal  compulsion  to  the  performance  of 
military  duty  ;  yet  every  man  of  full  age  and  size  was  expected  to 
do  his  full  share  of  public  service.  If  he  did  not  do  so,  he  was 
"  hated  out  as  a  coward."  Even  the  want  of  any  article  of  war 
equipments,  such  as  ammunition,  a  sharp  flint,  a  priming- wire,  a 
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scalping-knife,  or  a  tomahawk,  was  thonght  highly  disgraceful. 
A  man  who,  without  reasonable  cause,  failed  to  go  ou  a  scout  or 
campaign,  when  it  came  to  his  turn,  met  with  an  expression  of 
indignation  in  the  countenances  of  his  neighbors,  and  epithets  of 
dishonor  were  fastened  on  him  without  mercy. 

Debts,  which  make  such  an  uproar  in  civilized  life,  were  but 
little  known  among  our  forefathers  at  the  early  settlement  of  this 
country.  After  the  depreciation  of  the  continental  paper  they  had 
no  money  of  any  kind  ;  everything  purchased  was  paid  for  in  pro- 
duce or  labor.  A  good  cow  and  calf  were  often  the  price  of  a 
bushel  of  alum  salt.  If  a  contract  was  not  punctually  fulfilled  the 
credit  of  the  delinquent  was  at  an  end. 

Any  petty  theft  was  punished  with  all  the  infamy  that  could  be 
heaped  on  the  offender.  A  man  on  a  campaign  stole  from  his 
comrade  a  cake  out  of  the  ashes,  in  which  it  was  baking.  He  was 
immediately  named  "the  bread  rounds."  This  epithet  of  reproach 
was  bandied  about  in  this  way:  when  he  came  in  sight  of  a  group 
of  men  one  of  them  would  call,  "Who  comes  there?"  Another 
would  answer,  "  The  bread  rounds."  If  any  one  meant  to  be  more 
serious  about  the  matter,  he  would  call  out,  "  Who  stole  a  cake  out 
of  the  ashes}"  Another  replied  by  giving  the  name  of  the  man 
in  full ;  to  this  a  third  would  give  confirmation  by  exclaiming, 
"That  is  true,  and  no  lie."  This  kind  of  "tongue-lashing"  he 
was  doomed  to  hear  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  as  well  as  for 
years  after  his  return  home. 

If  a  theft  was  detected  in  any  of  the  frontier  settlements,  a  sum- 
mary mode  of  punishment  was  always  resorted  to.  The  first  set- 
tlers, as  far  as  I  knew  of  them,  had  a  kind  of  innate  or  hereditary 
detestation  of  tlie  crime  of  theft  in  any  shape  or  degree,  and  their 
maxim  was  that  "  a  thief  must  be  whipped."  If  the  theft  was  of 
something  of  value,  a  kind  of  jury  of  the  neighborhood,  after 
hearing  the  testimony,  would  condemn  the  culprit  to  Moses'  law, 
that  is,  to  forty  stripes,  save  one.  If  the  theft  was  of  some  small 
article,  the  ofiender  was  doomed  to  carry  on  his  back  the  <lag  of 
the  United  States,  which  then  consisted  of  thirteen  stripes.  In 
either  case  some  able  hands  were  selected  to  execute  the  sentence, 
BO  that  the  stripes  were  sure  to  be  well  laid  on. 

This  punishment  was  followed  by  a  sentence  of  exile.  He  then 
was  informed  that  he  must  decamp  in  so  many  days  and  be  seen 
there  no  more,  on  penalty  of  having  the  number  of  his  stripes 
doubled.  For  many  years  after,  this  law  was  put  in  operation  in 
the  western  part  of  Virginia ;  the  magistrates  themselves  were  in 
the  habit  of  giving  those  who  were  brought  before  them  on  charges 
of  small  thefts,  tlie  liberty  of  being  sent  to  jail  or  taking  a  whip- 
ping. The  latter  was  commonly  chosen  and  w^as  immediately 
inflicted,  after  which  the  thief  was  ordered  to  clear  out.  In  some 
instances  the  stripes  were  inflicted,  not  for  the  punishment  of  an 
ofleuse,  but  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  a  confession  from  suspected 
persons.  This  was  the  torture  of  our  early  times,  and,  no  doubt, 
14 
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jknv.v'f.tv.vs  Yv-rv  ur;.;>:!y  ir.fl'otod.     If  a  woman  was  giFcn  to  tat 
:'  vj;  a:'x;  >*A:v.\r-r-:  Vxr  ri-^zhbor?,  she  was  turnishcd,  by  common 
A*"W"r^  x%  :'•  A  V  :■  :  ::  yjktcr.:  r^ht  to  say  whatever  she  ploased 
\%     •,  ".:  Vv  *^  U    .  v.vi.    ;Lr  z.r.juo  was  then  said  to  be  harmless, 

\\        V       •.,  --:•:'-. s^.  ::-."«^  :•.•:: '.e  were  given  to  hospitality, 

*-v-     '...  •.  ".:,•:  r  i^i    'ak-  with  a  neighbor  or  stranger, 

^•x     »   .:       \i   .   xvT    .5:3«i'i*i  a:  :hc  i.'ffcr  of  pay.     In  their  settle- 

.  V  '  -v  ,  •     •  i-v,  -»t  .-L  :?  :t  worked,  thev  louffht  and  feasted. 

.    ^  •'  -       -    >    .L  -    :    .'  ^   A.  harinonv.     Thev  were  warm  and 

.  ..^',  -  -     .   ^    .♦,  ^.    5i.     On  the  other  hand,  they  were  re- 

-  >v  :  -:  ^iTTs  And  the  ix>iut  of  honor  sometimes 
,..  '  .  ^  .,.  ::  \i.*^  1:  .no  man  called  another  a  liar,  he  was 
.  ^  ,  »>  1  --^  ^' -V -J  A  challenge,  which  the  person  who  re- 
>.  «v  .,  r  Le  deemed  a  coward,  and  the  charge  was 
^  ,  ,  .  ^.-.Tv.  .1  :;e  >j»ot  with  a  blow.  If  the  injured  ]>erson 
^^^    ..  -.i.'iL    o  rfijht  the  aggressor,  he  might  get  a  friend 

.     .  V*K  ^1^:1:0  thing  took  place  on  a  charge  of  cow- 

.•■vi   ::si*onv>ral>le  action — a  battle  must  follow,  and 

...»\;v.'  :iw  charge  must  light  either  the  i>erson  against 

.Kii-^e,  or  any  champion  who  chose  to  espouse  his 

.:.  li.iistanced,  our  people  in  early  times  were  macii 

I  ^['caking  evil  of  their  neighbors  than  they  are  at 


^  »■ 


ki  ^ 


•  V    i^" 


'r. 
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va    ■.relK\l  battles  occurred,  in  which  time,  place  and 

.ij'[»ointeil  l)eforeliand.     I  remember  having  seen  one 

,K      .1^  iu\l  battles  in  my  father's  fort  when  a  boy.     One  of 

^   ..V II  know  very  well  beforehand  that  he  should  get  the 

■  ic  Uittlo,  and  no  doubt  repenteil  the  engagement  to 
»v.;   liioiv  was  no  getting  over  it.      The  point  of  honor 

..xikvi  t'lo  risk  of  battle.     lie  got  his  whipping;   they  then 

1  ^'.x  m:k1s,  and  were  good  friends  afterward.  The  mode  of 
•i^A  cv'iiil»ats  in  those  days  was  dangerous  in  the  extreme: 
.1.1  u^h  iK»  weapons  were  used,  fists,  teeth  and  feet  were  eniployeu 
*  u  111 ;  but  alH»ve  all,  the  detestable  practice  of  gouging,  by  which 
vv..  wciv  sv»metimes  put  out,  rendered  this  mode  of  fighting 
ii  1.  Iiiiul  iiuU^hI.  It  was  not,  however,  so  destructive  as  the  stiletto 
.1  .111  Italian,  the  knife  of  a  Spaniard,  the  small  sword  of  the 
\  \x  lu  liiiiun,  i»i-  the  (ustol  of  the  American  or  English  duelist. 

liiaiinu'ch  of  SLHluction  and  bastardy  did  not  frequently  hapi>en 
iit  our  rarly  times.  I  remember  one  instance  of  the  former,  in 
\\\\\K'\\  tho  lifi*  i»t'  the  man  was  jnit  in  jeopardy  by  the  resentment 
III  (ho  luHiily  to  which  the  girl  belongol.  Indeed,  considering  the 
ihi\uhi»u?4  temper  of  our  people,  this  crime  could  not  then  take 
|.hi\Hi  \uthout  gri^at  j)ersonal  danger  from  the  brothers,  or  other 
lol.uioua  i)f  the  victims  of  seduction;  family  honor  being  then 
iiiiliihat(Hl  at  a  high  rate. 

I  \\o  uoi  rtvi>lleet  that  i>rofane  language  was  much  more  preva- 
I  III  our  early  times  than  at  present.     Among  the  people  with 
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whom  I  was  most  conversant,  there  was  no  other  vestige  of  the 
Christian  religion  than  a  faint  observation  of  Sunday,  and  that 
merely  as  a  day  of  rest  for  tlie  aged,  and  a  play  for  the  young. 

The  first  Christian  service  I  ever  heard  was  in  the  Garrison 
church,  Baltimore  county,  Maryland,  where  my  father  had  sent 
me  to  school.  I  was  then  about  ten  years  old.  The  appearance 
of  the  church,  the  windows  of  which,  were  Gothic,  the  white  sur- 
plice of  the  minister,  and  the  responses  in  the  service,  overwhelmed 
me  with  surprise. 

Civilization, — The  causes  which  led  to  the  present  state  of 
civilization  of  the  western  country,  are  subjects  which  deserve 
some  consideration  in  a  work  of  this  nature. 

Tlie  state  of  society  and  manners  of  tlie  early  settlers,  as  pre- 
sented in  these  notes,  shows  very  clearly  that  their  grade  of  civil- 
ization was  indeed  low  enough.  The  descendants  of  the  English 
cavaliers  from  Maryland  and  Virginia,  who  settled  mostly  along 
the  rivers,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Irish,  who  settled  the  in- 
terior parts  of  the  country,  were  neither  of  them  remarkable  for 
science  or  urbanity  of  manners.  The  former  were  mostly  illite- 
rate, rough  in  their  manners,  and  addicted  to  the  rude  diversions  of 
horse-racmg,  wrestling,  jumping,  shooting,  dancing,  etc.  These 
diversions  were  often  accompanied  with  personal  combats,  which 
consisted  of  blows,  kicks,  biting  and  gouging.  This  mode  of 
fighting  was  what  they  called  rough  and  turmle.  Sometimes  a 
previous  stipulation  was  made,  to  use  the  fists  only.  Yet  these 
people  were  industrious,  enterprising,  generous  in  their  hospital- 
ity, and  brave  in  the  defense  of  their  country. 

The  rude  sports  of  former  times  have  been  discontinued.  Ath- 
letic trials  of  muscular  strength  and  activity,  in  which  there 
certainly  is  not  much  of  merit,  have  given  way  to  the  more  noble 
ambition  for  mental  endowments,  and  skill  in  useful  arts.  To  the 
nide,  and  often  indecent  songs,  but  roughly  and  unskillfully  suiig, 
have  succeeded  the  psalm,  the  hymn,  and  swelling  anthem.  To 
the  clamorous  boast,  the  provoking  banter,  the  biting  sarcasm,  the 
horrid  oath  and  imprecation  have  succeeded  urbanity  of  manners, 
and  course  of  conversation  enlightened  by  science,  and  chastened 
by  mental  attention  and  respect.  Above  all  the  direful  spirit  of 
revenge,  the  exercise  of  which  so  much  approximated  the  character 
of  many  of  the  first  settlers  of  our  country  to  that  of  the  worst  of 
savages,  is  now  unknown. 

The  state  of  society  and  manners  from  the  commencement  of 
the  settlements  in  this  country,  during  the  lapse  of  many  years, 
owing  to  the  sanguinary  character  of  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare, 
and  other  circumstances,  was  in  a  state  of  retrogression. 

The  earlv  introduction  of  commerce  was  anion*'  the  first  means 
of  changing,  in  some  degree,  the  exterior  aspect  of  the  population 
of  the  country,  and  giving  a  new  current  to  public  feeling  and 
individual  pursuit.  The  huntsman  and  warrior,  when  he  had 
exchanged  his  hunter's  dress  for  that  of  the  civilized  man,  soon 
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lost  sight  of  his  former  occnpations,  and  assamed  a  new  character 
and  a  new  line  of  life ;  like  the  soldier,  who,  when  he  receives  bis 
discharge,  and  lays  aside  his  regimentals,  soon  loses  the  feeling  of 
a  soldier,  and  even  forgets,  in  some  degree  his  manual  exercise. 
Had  not  commerce  furnished  the  means  of  changing  the  dresses  of 
our  people,  and  the  furniture  of  their  houses ;  had  the  bunting- 
shirt,  moccasin  and  leggins,  continued  to  be  the  dress  of  our  men ; 
had  the  three-legged  stool,  the  noggin,  the  trencher  and  wooden 
bowl  continued  to  be  the  furniture  of  our  houses,  our  progress 
toward  science  and  civilization  would  have  been  much  slower. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  so  much  importance  is  attached  to  the 
influence  of  dress  in  giving  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of 
society. 

The  ultimate  objects  of  civilization  are  the  moral  and  physical 
happiness  of  man.  To  the  latter,  the  commodious  mansion  house, 
with  its  furniture,  contributes  essentially.  The  family  mansions 
of  the  nations  of  tho  earth,  furnish  the  criterion  of  the  different 
grades  of  their  moral  and  mental  condition.  The  savages  univer- 
sally live  in  tents,  wigwams,  or  lodges  covered  with  earth. 
Barbarians  next  to  these,  may  indeed  have  habitations  some- 
thing better ;  but  of  no  value  and  indifferently  furnished.  Such 
are  the  habitations  of  the  Kussian  Tartar,  and  Turkish  peas- 
antry. 

Such  is  the  effect  of  a  large,  elegant,  and  well  furnished  house, 
on  the  feelings  and  deportment  of  a  family,  that  if  you  were  to 
build  one  for  a  family  of  savages,  by  the  occupancy  of  it,  they 
would  lose  their  savage  character;  or  if  they  did  not  choose  to 
make  tho  exchange  of  that  character  for  that  of  civilization,  they 
would  forsake  it  lor  the  wigwam  and  the  woods.  This  was  done 
by  many  of  the  early  stock  of  backwoodsmen,  even  after  they  built 
comfortable  houses  for  themselves.  They  no  longer  had  the  chance 
of  "  a  fall  hunt."  Tlie  woods'  pasture  was  eaten  up.  They  wanted 
"elbow  room."  They  therefore  sold  out  and  fled  to  the  forest  of 
the  frontier  settlements,  choosing  rather  to  encounter  the  toil  of 
turning  the  wilderness  into  fruitful  fields  a  second  time,  and  even 
risk  an  Indian  war,  rather  than  endure  the  inconveniences  of  a 
crowded  settlement.  Kentucky  first  offered  a  resting-place  for 
those  pioneers,  then  Indiana,  and  now  the  Missouri,  and  it  cannot 
be  long  before  the  Pacific  Ocean  will  put  a  final  stop  to  the  west- 
ward inarch  of  those  lovers  of  the  wilderness. 

The  ministry  of  the  gospel  has  contributed,  no  doubt,  immensely 
to  the  happy  change  which  has  been  effected  in  the  state  of  our 
western  society.  At  an  early  period  of  our  settlements,  three  Pres- 
byterian clergymen  commenced  their  clerical  labors  in  our  infant 
settlements.  They  were  pious,  patient,  laborious  men,  who  col- 
lected their  people  into  regular  congregations,  and  did  all  for  them 
that  their  circumstances  would  allow.  It  was  no  disparagement  to 
them  that  their  first  churches  were  the  shady  groves,  and  their  first 
pulpits  a  kind  of  tent,  constructed  of  a  few  rougli  slabs,  and  cov- 
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ored  with  clapboards.  *'  He  who  dwellcth  not  exclusively  in  tem- 
ples made  with  hands,"  was  propitious  to  their  devotions.  From 
the  outset,  they  prudently  resolved  to  create  a  ministry  in  the 
country,  and  accordingly  established  little  grammar  schools  at  their 
own  houses,  or  in  their  immediate  neighborhoods.  The  course  of 
education  which  they  gave  their  pupils  was  indeed  not  extensixe ; 
but  the  piety  of  those  who  entered  into  the  ministry,  more  than 
made  up  the  deficiency. 

At  a  later  period  the  Methodist  Society  began  their  labors  in  the 
western  parts  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania;  their  progress  at  first 
was  slow,  but  their  zeal  and  perseverance  at  length  overcame  every 
obstacle.  The  itinerant  plan  of  their  ministry  is  well  calculated  to 
convey  the  gospel  throughout  a  thinly  scattered  population.  Ac- 
cordingly their  ministry  has  kept  pace  with  the  extension  of  our 
settlements.  The  little  cabin  was  scarcely  built,  and  the  little  field 
fenced  in,  before  these  evangelical  teachers  made  their  appearance 
among  them,  collected  them  into  societies,  and  taught  them  the 
worship  of  God.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  labors  of  these  indefati- 
gable men,  our  country,  as  to  a  great  extent  of  its  settlements, 
would  have  been,  at  this  day,  a  semi-barbaric  region. 

With  the  Catholics  I  have  but  little  acquaintance,  but  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  flocks 
they  have  done  well.  Their  clergy,  with  apostolic  zeal,  but  in  an 
unostentatious  manner,  have  sought  out  and  ministered  to  their 
scattered  flocks  throughout  the  country;  and,  as  far  as  I  know, 
with  good  success.  The  Society  of  Friends  in  the  western  country 
are  numerous,  and  their  establishments  in  good  order.  Their 
habits  of  industry  and  attention  to  useful  arts  and  improvements, 
are  highly  honorable  to  themselves,  and  worthy  of  imitation.  The 
Baptists  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  took  the  lead  in  the  ministry,  and 
with  great  success.  The  German,  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches, 
have  done  well. 

The  Episcopal  Church,  which  ought  to  have  been  foremost  in 
gathering  in  their  scattered  flocks,  have  been  the  last,  and  done 
the  least  of  any  Christian  conmiunity  in  the  evangelical  work. 
Takint;  the  western  country  in  its  whole  extent,  at  least  one  half  of 
its  population,  was  originally  of  Episcopalian  parentage;  but  for 
want  of  a  ministry  of  their  own,  have  associated  with  other  com- 
munities. They  had  no  alternative  but  that  of  changing  their  pro- 
fession, or  living  and  dying  without  the  ordinances  of  religion. 
It  can  be  no  subject  of  regret,  that  those  ordinances  were  placed 
within  their  reach  by  other  hands,  while  they  were  withheld  by 
those,  by  whom,  as  a  matter  of  right  and  duty,  they  ought  to  have 
l)een  given.  One  single  chorea  episcopus,  or  suffragan  bishop,  of 
a  faithful  spirit,  who  twenty  years  ago  (180i)  should  have  '^ordained 
them  eldere  in  every  place  "  where  they  were  needed,  would  have 
been  the  instrument  of  forming  Episcopal  congregations  over  a 
great  extent  of  country,  and  which,  by  this  time,  would  have  be- 
come large,  numerous,  and  respectable;  but  the  opportunity  was 
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iioglocted,  and  the  consequent  loss  to  this  Chnrcli  is  irreparable. 
So  total  a  neglect  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  so  m^ny  valuable 
iHJople,  tor  80  givat  a  length  of  time,  by  a  ministry  so  near  at  hand, 
IS  a  singular  and  unprecedented  fact  in  ecciasiastical  history,  the 
like  o(  which  never  occurred  before. 

I  l>og  that  it  may  be  understood,  that  with  the  distinguishing 
tenets  of  our  n^ligious  societies,  I  have  nothing  to  do,  nor  yet  with 
the  oxvvllencios  or  defects  of  their  ecclesiastical  institutions.  They 
arv»  notieed  on  no  other  ground  than  that  of  their  respective  con- 
tributions to  the  science  and  civilization  of  the  country.  The  last, 
but  not  tlie  least  of  the  means  of  our  present  civilization,  are  our 
<>xcv'lleut  tortus  of  government,  and  the  administration  of  the  laws. 


ORIGLN  OF  CAMP-MEETINGS. 

luK  war  17-^0  was  distinguished  for  the  commencement  of  thoee 
ijrxMiC  rvvivuls  of  rvligiou  in  the  West,  which  introduced  the  prac- 
tiv.v  '.f  !u'lvi:!!g  •'oa:!i^>- meetings''  in  the  United  States.  This  work 
^vuirneneoi  irukT  tiio  united  lal)ors  of  two  brothers  named  M'Qhee, 
\,nw  a  l*!vsl'vt>.T!a:\  and  the  other  a  Methodist  preacher — the  one 
sci'\\i  »»\cr  a  v.vn^re:::ation  in  Sumner,  and  the  other  in  Smith 
v\ » u  n ;  \ ,  W  c !*:  To  M  ti es*v.v. 

In  iIk'  \oiir  l7lK>  tliev  set  otT  on  a  tour  together,  through  "^^^ 
/w  ■  , /*  un\:ini  ^.^hiojand  on  their  way  stopped  at  a  settlement 
K»n  U  '»■  K  \<.T,  t».'  artond  the  administering  of  the  sacrament  in  the 
o»M.;u':;:i  o:i  v'f  t'lo  Ivov.  Mr.  M'Grcady,  a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
in.iii  ri'o  MXJiicvs  and  others  preached  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
i'on;;iv\;;t:to.'»  Nwrv*  astonisliingly  aflected.  Such  was  the  move- 
u^-MUi.nv'Mi;  rho  pe\»pk\  evidently  under  the  impulses  of  the  Divine 
SpiMi,  lui*.  i!u>iuli  Messrs.  M'Gready,  Hoge,  and  Rankin  left  the 
h.'ij  .v\  I'w  \l\\\\\xr>  ^vntinued  in  their  places.  William  M'Ghee 
MO,ih  tv  !i  sjuii  H  jH^wr  come  over  him  tliat  he,  not  seeming  to  know 
whar  liv'  viui,  loll  Ins  seat  and  sat  down  on  the  floor,  while  John 
Hilt  lu-mM.ii;;  utulor  a  t\uisciousness  of  the  power  of  God.  In  the 
nurtMiniu\  ihviv  was  great  solemnity  and  weeping  all  over  the 
ht»HM'      llv»  Wits  e\iKVt\il  to  preach,  but  could  not  from  excess  of 

rinotuM) 

Tho  yxsvl  viKvts  r\*sulting  from  this  meeting,  thus  casually  con- 
viiiir»l.  in^huvd  the  M\ihtH.*s  to  appoint  another  on  Muddy  lliver. 
'riuro  a  \nsi  ev»iu\n»rso  of  jKH^ple  assembled  under  the  foliage  of 
llio  eiooM,  and  e\»ntinmsl  their  religious  exercises  day  and  night. 
Tliiri  novo!  way  i»f  worship  excited  great  attention.  In  the  night 
lh»i  ^'iMVP  \NH^  illinninatiHl  with  lighted  candles,  lamps,  or  torches. 
Thirty  lt»';rlhoi-  with  the  stillness  of  the  night,  the  solemnity  which 
Mirthid  tin  evvM'Y  nnintonance,  the  |H>inted  and  earnest  manner  with 
whitih  tho  prearhers  exhorted  the  people  to  renentance,  prayer,  and 
Ikilli  pr(KlmH.*d  tho  most  awful  sensations  in  the  minds  of  all  pre- 
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sent,  and  it  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
souls.  A  still  greater  meeting  of  the  same  kind  was  held  soon 
after  on  Desha's  Greek,  near  the  Cnmberiand  River,  at  which 
many  thousands  attended.  At  these  gatherings,  the  people  are 
described  by  an  eye  witness,  as  falling  under  the  power  of  the 
word,  "  like  corn  before  a  storm  of  wind,"  and  that  many  thus 
affected,  "  arising  frDm  the  dust  with  Divine  glory  beaming  upon 
their  countenances,"  gave  utterance  to  strains  of  ecstatic  gratitude. 
In  the  meantime,  the  numbers  who  attended  them  continually  in- 
creased,  drawn  together  by  various  motives — the  desire  of  benefit, 
the  gratification  of  curiosity,  and  some  to  arm  themselves  with 
arguments  of  resistance  to  their  progress ;  but  many  of  those  who 
thus  "  came  to  mock,  remained  to  pray." 

In  1801,  the  numbers  who  attended  those  which  were  held  in 
Kentucky,  had  become  immense.  At  one  held  on  Cabin  Creek,  a 
Presbyterian  minister  who  was  present  and  took  an  active  part, 
estimated  the  number  at  not  less  than  twenty  thousand.  At  this 
great  meeting,  the  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  united  their 
efforts,  seeming  to  bear  down  all  opposition.  The  scene  is  repre- 
sented as  having  been  indescribably  awful. 

Few  if  any  escaped  without  being  affected.  Such  as  tried  to 
run  from  it,  were  i'requently  struck  on  the  way,  or  impelled 
by  some  alarming  signal  to  return.  No  circumstance  at  this 
meeting  a])peared  more  striking,  than  the  great  numbers  that 
fell  *  on  the  third  night,  and  remained  unconscious  of  external 
objects  for  hours  together.  To  prevent  their  being  trodden  under 
foot  by  the  multitude,  they  were  collected  together,  and  laid  out  in 
order,  on  two  squares  of  the  meeting-house,  until  a  considerable 
part  of  the  floor  was  covered,  where  they  remained  in  charge  of 
their  friends,  until  they  should  pass  through  the  strange  ])hcno- 
mena  of  their  conversion.  But  the  great  meeting  at  Cane  Ridge^ 
exceeded  all.  The  number  that  fell  at  this  meeting,  was  reckoned 
at  about  three  thousand,  among  whom  were  several  Presbyterian 
ministers,  who,  according  to  their  own  confession,  had  hitherto 
possessed  only  a  speculative  knowledge  of  religion.  There,  the 
formal  professor,  and  the  deist,  and  the  intemperate,  met  with  one 
common  lot,  and  confessed  with  equal  candor,  that  they  were  des- 
titute of  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  and  strangers  to  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  consequence  of  such  a  vast  assemblage  of  people,  it  was  im- 
possible for  one  person  to  address  them;  hence,  they  were  divided 
mto  several  groups,  and  addressed  by  as  many  different  speakers, 
while  the  whole  grove  at  times,  became  vocal  with  the  praise  of 
God,  and  at  others,  pierced  with  the  cries  of  distressed  penitents. 
As  before  stated,  the  effect  was  ])eculiarly  striking  at  night.  The 
ranges  of  tents — the  fires  reflecting  lights  througli  the  branches  of 
the  trees — the  candles  and  lamps,  illuminating  the  entire  encamp 

»  See  page  2p5 ;  Article,  "  Strange  Mental  aud  Physical  Phenomena." 
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ment — hnndreds  of  immortal  beings  moving  to  and  fro,  some 
preaching — some  praying  for  mercy — others  praising  God — all 
presented  a  scene  indescribably  solemn  and  affecting. 

Tliese  meetings  soon  spread  through  all  the  settlements  in  the 
West,  and  such  was  the  eagerness  of  the  people  to  attend,  that 
entire  neighborhoods  were  forsaken,  and  the  roads  literally  crowded 
by  those  pressing^  forward  on  their  way  to  the  groves.  As  the 
Methodists  and  Presbyterians  usually  united  in  these  gatherings, 
they  took  the  name  of  "  General  uainp- Meetings ^  The  promi- 
nent clergymen  on  these  occasions,  were  the  M'Ghees, — the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Gready,  Hoge  and  Rankin,  of  the  Ifresbyterian  Church, 
and  William  M'Kendree,  William  Burke,  John  Sale,  Benjamin 
Lakin  and  Henry  Smith,  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  that  camp-meetings  first 
originated  in  the  West.  They  were  not  the  result  of  a  previously 
digested  plan — nor  did  they  commence  with  the  Methodists,  but 
upon  a  sacramental  occasion  among  the  Presbyterians,  where 
there  was  such  an  exhibition  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  that  the  meet- 
ing was  protracted  to  an  unusual  length,  which,  being  noised 
abroad,  brought  others  to  the  place,  and  finally,  in  such  numbers 
that  no  house  could  hold  them.  This  induced  them  to  go  into  the 
field,  erect  temporary  shelters,  and  bring  provision  for  their  sus- 
tenance ;  and  finding  that  God  so  abundantly  blessed  them,  they 
were  continued  until  they  became  general  among  the  Methodists 
throughout  the  Union. 


lEWIS  AND  CURKE'S  AND  PIKFS  EXPLORING  EXPEDITIONS. 

Expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarl*e, — Just  before  the  transfer  of 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  in  1803,  President  Jefferson  was 
preparing  to  have  explored  what  now  comprises  the  northwestern 

Sart  of  our  country,  of  which  then  but  little  was  known.  In 
anuary,  1803,  Congress  having  approved  of  his  suggestions,  ho 
commissioned  Captains  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clarke,  to 
explore  the  Missouri  and  its  principal  branches  to  their  sources, 
and  then  to  seek  and  trace  to  its  termination  in  the  Pacific,  some 
stream  which  might  give  the  most  direct  and  practicable  water 
communication  across  the  continent,  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. 
Other  persons  were,  at  the  same  time,  appointed  to  examine  the 
Upper  Mississippi  and  its  principal  western  tributaries  below  the 
Missouri ;  exact  information  being  desired  as  soon  as  possible  of 
the  newly  acquired  territories  from  France,  that  power  having  pre- 
viously possessed  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  under  the 
general  name  of  Louisiana. 

Shortly  after  Lewis  had  received  his  instructions,  the  news  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  for  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  reached 
the  United  States.     In  May,  1804,  the  party  of  Iiewis  and  Clarke 
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commenced  the  ascenf  of  the  Missouri  in  boats.  Their  ascent 
being  slow,  they  did  not  arrive  at  tlie  country  of  the  Mandan 
Indians,  sixteen  hundred  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  near  lat.  48 
deg.,  until  the  latter  part  of  October. 

Kemaining  in  their  encampment  in  the  Mandan  country  until 
the  7th  of  April,  following,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  with  thirty  men, 
commenced  their  voyage  westward  up  the  Missouri,  and  about  the 
Ist  of  May,  reached  the  mouth  of  the  principal  brancli,  called  by 
the  French  traders,  the  Roche  Jaune^  or  Yellow  Stone  River. 
Thence  continuing  their  progress  westward  on  the  main  stream, 
their  navigation  was  arrested  on  the  13th  of  June,  by  the  Grmt 
JFcUls  of  the  Missouri^  a  series  of  cataracts  extending  about  ten 
miles  in  length,  in  the  principal  of  which,  the  whole  river  rushes 
over  a  precipice  of  rock  eighty-seven  feet  in  height.  Again  em- 
barking in  canoes,  they  on  the  19th  of  July,  passed  through  the 
Gates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains^  where  the  Missouri,  emerging 
from  that  chain,  runs  for  six  miles  in  a  narrow  channel  between 
perpendicular,  black  rocky  walls  of  twelve  hundred  feet  in  height. 
Beyond  this,  they  ascended  its  largest  source,  named  by  Lewis, 
Jefferson  River,  near  lat.  44  deg  ,  where  the  navigation  of  the 
Missouri  ends  near  three  thousand  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the 
Mississippi.  While  the  canoes  were  ascending  Jefferson  River, 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  with  some  of  their  men,  proceeded  through  the 
mountains,  and  soon  found  streams  flowing  to  the  west,  and  meet- 
ing several  parties  of  Indians  belonging  to  a  nation  called  Sho- 
shonee,  they  were  satisfied  from  their  accounts,  that  those  streams 
were  the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia.  They  then  rejoined  their 
men  at  the  head  of  Jefferson,  and  having  cached  (concealed  in 
pits)  their  canoes  and  goods,  and  procured  some  Shoshonees  for 
guides,  and  some  horses,  the  whole  party  pursued  their  journey 
overland,  and  on  the  30th  of  August,  entered  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

Up  to  this  time  their  difficulties  and  privations  were  compara- 
tively small ;  but  during  the  three  weeks  they  were  passing  through 
the  mountains,  they  underwent  every  suffering  which  hunger,  cold, 
and  fatigue  could  impose.  The  mountains  were  high,  and  the 
passes  through  them  rugged  and  in  many  places  covered  with 
snow;  and  their  food  consisted  of  berries,  dried  fish,  and  the  meat 
of  dogs  or  horses,  of  all  which  the  supplies  were  scanty  and 
precarious. 

About  four  hundred  miles  by  their  route  from  Jefforson  River 
they  reached  the  Kooskooske,  and  on  the  7th  of  Octobor,  began  its 
descent  in  canoes  which  they  constructed.  In  three  days  they 
entered  the  principal  southern  branch  of  the  Columbia,  which  they 
named  Lewis,  and  in  seven  more  reache<l  its  junction  with  its 
larger  northern  branch,  which  was  called  by  them  Clarke.  They 
were  then  fairly  launched  on  the  Great  River  of  the  Wcst^  and 
passing  down  it  through  many  dangerons  rapids,  they,  on  the  31st, 
arrived  at  the  Falls  of  the  CoJumhia^  where  it  rushes  through  the 
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lofty  chain  of  mountains  nearest  the  Pacific.  On  the  15th  of  No- 
vember, they  landed  on  Cape  Disappointment,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Colmubia,  after  having  passed  over  about  six  hundred  miles  on  its 
waters,  and  reaching  a  point  of  more  than  four  thousand  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri. 

The  winter,  or  rather  rainy  season,  soon  setting  in,  they  built  a 
dwelling  in  that  vicinity,  which  they  named  Fori  Clatsop^  where 
they  remained  until  March  23d,  1S06.  Then  they  commenced 
their  return  by  ascending  the  Columbia  in  their  canoes.  Proceed- 
ing carefully  up  the  stream  they  discovered  the  Cowelitz  and  the 
WUlamette^  the  latter  now  noted  for  having  on  its  banks  the  most 
flourishing  settlements  in  Oregon. 

At  the  Falls  of  the  Columbia  they  abandoned  their  canoes,  and 
proceeded  on  horses  to  their  point  of  embarkation  on  the  Koos- 
kooske  in  the  i)receding  year;  thence  due  eastward  through  the 
Rockv  Mountains  to  Clarke  River,  which  flows  for  some  distance 
in  a  northerly  direction  from  its  sources  before  turning  soutliward 
to  join  the  other  branches  of  the  Columbia.  There,  on  the  3d  of 
July,  in  latitude  forty-seven  degrees,  Lewis  and  Clarke  separated  to 
meet  at  the  mouth  of  Yellow  ^tone. 

Lewis  with  his  party  proceeded  northward  some  distance  down 
the  Clarke,  and  then,  quitting  it,  crossed  the  Kocky  Mountains  to 
the  headwaters  of  the  Maria^  which  empties  into  the  Missouri  just 
below  the  falls.  There  they  met  a  band  of  Indians  belonging  to 
the  numerous  and  daring  race,  called  the  Blackfoot^  who  infest  the 
plains  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  are  ever  at  war  with  all 
other  tribes.  These  savages  attempted  to  seize  the  rifles  of  the 
Americans,  and  Lewis  was  obliged  to  kill  one  of  them  before  they 
desisted.  The  party  then  hastened  to  the  Falls  of  the  Missouri,  and 
thence  floated  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone,  which  is 
scarcely  inferior  in  length  to  the  main  branch  of  the  Missouri. 

Meanwhile,  the  party  under  Clarke  rode  southward  up  tlie  Clarke 
to  its  sources  ;  and  after  exploring  several  passes  in  the  mountains 
between  that  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellow  Stone,  they  em- 
barked on  it  in  canoes,  and  descending,  joined  Lewis  and  his  men 
at  its  inouth  on  the  12th  of  August.  From  thence  the  whole  body 
floated  down  the  Missouri,  and  on  the  23d  of  September,  1806, 
arrived  in  sal'ety  at  St.  Louis  after  an  absence  of  more  than  two 
years,  during  which  they  had  traveled  over  nine  thousand  miles. 

The  Missouri  had  been  ascended  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow 
Stone  by  the  French  and  Spanish  Indian  traders,  long  before  this 
expedition,  but  no  correct  information  had  been  obtained  of  the 
river  and  country.  With  regard  to  the  country  between  the  Great 
Falls  of  the  Missouri  and  those  of  the  Columbia,  we  have  no 
accounts  earlier  than  those  furnished  by  this  exploring  expedition. 
Their  journal  is  still  the  principal  source  of  information,  respect- 
ing the  geography,  natural  history,  and  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  that  region. 

1  olitically,  the  expedition  was  an  announcement  to  the  world 
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of  the  intentions  of  the  American  government  to  occupy  and  settle 
the  countries  explored,  and  they  thus  virtually  incurred  the  obliga- 
tion to  prosecute  and  fulfill  the  great  ends  for  which  the  labors  of 
Lewis  and  Clarke  were  preparatory. 

A  few  years  since  there  was  residing  at  Brown's  Hole,  in  Ore- 
gon, an  old  Shoshonee  Indian,  who  was  the  lirst  of  his  tribe  who 
saw  the  cavalcade  of  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  on  the  headwaters 
of  the  Missouri,  in  1805.    He  appears  to  have  been  galloping  from 

I^lace  to  place  in  the  office  of  sentinel  to  the  Shoshonee  camp,  when 
le  suddenly  found  himself  in  the  very  presence  of  the  whites. 
Astonishment  fixed  him  to  the  spot.  Men  with  faces  as  pale  as 
ashes  had  never  been  seen  by  him  or  his  nation.  "  The  head  rose 
high  and  round,  the  top  flat;  it  jutted  over  the  eyes  in  a  thin  rim; 
their  skin  was  loose  and  flowing,  and  of  many  colors."  His  fears 
at  length  overcoming  his  curiosity,  he  fled  in  the  direction  of  the 
Indian  encampment.  But  being  seen  by  the  whites,  they  pursued 
and  brought  him  to  their  camp,  exhibited  to  him  the  effect  of  their 
iire-arms,  loaded  him  with  presents,  and  let  him  go.  Having 
arrived  among  his  own  people,  he  told  them  he  had  seen  men  with 
faces  pale  as  ashes,  who  were  makers  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
etc.  This  information  astounded  the  whole  tribe.  They  had  lived 
many  years,  their  ancestors  had  lived  many  more,  and  there  were 
many  legends  which  spoke  of  many  wonderful  things,  but  a  tale 
like  this  they  had  never  before  heard.  A  council  was,  therefore, 
held  to  consider  the  matter.  The  man  of  strange  words  was  sum- 
moned before  it,  and  he  rehearsed  in  substance  what  he  had  before 
told  others,  but  was  not  believed.  ''All  men  were  red,  and  there- 
fore, he  could  not  have  seen  men  as  pale  as  ashes.  The  Great 
Spirit  made  the  tluinder  and  lightning;  he,  therefore,  could  not 
have  seen  any  men  of  any  color  that  could  produce  it.  He  had 
seen  nothing — he  had  liud  to  his  chief,  and  should  die."  Upon 
this,  the  culprit  produced  some  presents  which  he  had  received 
from  the  pale  men.  These  being  quite  as  new  to  them  as  pale  faces 
were,  it  was  determined  "  that  he  should  have  the  privilege  of  lead- 
ing his  judges  to  the  place  where  he  had  declared  he  had  seen  these 
strange  peo[)le ;  and  if  such  were  found  tliere,  he  should  be  excul- 
pated ;  if  not,  these  presents  were  to  be  considered  as  conclusive 
evidence  that  he  dealt  with  evil  spirits,  and  that  he  was  worthy  of 
death  by  the  arrows  of  his  kinsfolks."  The  pale  men — the  thunder 
makers  were  found,  and  were  witnesses  of  the  poor  fellow's  story. 
He  was  released,  and  was  ever  after  much  honored  and  loved  by 
his  tribe  and  every  white  man  in  the  mountains.  He  was  then 
about  eighty  years  old,  and  poor,  but  was  never  permitted 
to  want. 

Pikes  Expedition. — During  the  absence  of  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
the  United  States  prosecuted  other  explorations  in  diflerent  parts 
of  LouisiiiTia.  Lieutenant  Z.  M.  Pike — afterward  the  celebrated 
General  Pike,  who  fell  at  York,  Upper  Canada,  in  1813 — was  sent, 
in  1805,  to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi.    Having  set  out 
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late  in  the  season,  he  proceeded  to  the  month  of  the  Crow  Wing, 
where,  winter  having  overtaken  him,  he  erected  a  blockhouse  for 
the  protection  of  his  men  and  stores,  and  proceeded  in  snow-shoes 
with  a  small  party  to  Leech  Lake  and  other  places  in  that  vicinity, 
and  returned  on  the  opening  of  navigation  m  the  spring,  without 
having  fully  accomplished  the  objects  of  his  journey.  Durine  his 
absence  he  purchased  of  the  Indians  the  site  where  Fort  Snelling, 
the  first  American  establishment  in  Minnesota,  was  founded 
in  1819. 

In  the  year  1806,  he  was  sent  on  another  exploring  expedition 
by  the  United  States  Government  with  a  party  of  men,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  traveled  southwestward  Irom  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri  up  the  Arkansas,  with  directions  to  pass  to  the  sources 
of  that  stream,  for  which  those  of  the  Canadian  were  then  mis- 
taken. He,  however,  even  passed  around  the  head  of  the  latter, 
and  crossing  the  mountain  with  an  almost  incredible  degree  of  peril 
and  suffering,  descended  upon  the  Rio  del  Norte  with  his  little 
party,  then  but  fifteen  in  number.  Believing  himself  now  upon 
Red  River  within  the  then  assumed  bounds  of  the  United  States, 
he  erected  a  small  fortification  for  his  company  until  the  opening 
of  the  spring  of  1807  should  enable  him  to  continue  his  descent  to 
Natchitoches. 

As  he  was  within  the  Mexican  Territory,  however,  and  but 
about  seventy  miles  from  the  northern  settlements,  his  position  was 
soon  discovered,  and  a  force  sent  out  to  take  him  into  Santa  Fe, 
which,  by  a  treacherous  manuever,  was  effected  without  opposition. 
The  Spanish  oflBcer  assured  him  that  the  governor,  learning  that 
he  had  missed  his  way,  had  sent  animals  and  an  escort  to  convey 
his  men  and  baggage  to  a  navigable  port  on  Red  River  (Rio 
Colorado),  and  that  his  excellency  desired  very  much  to  see  him  at 
Santa  Fe,  which  might  be  taken  on  their  way.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  governor  had  him  in  his  power,  he  sent  him  with  his  men 
to  the  Commandant-General  at  Chihuahua,  when  most  of  his 
papers  were  seized  and  he  and  his  party  were  sent  under  an  escort, 
via  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  to  the  United  States. 

Tlie  Red  and  Washita  Rivers  were  at  the  same  time  explored  to 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  Mississippi,  by  Messrs.  Dunbar, 
Hunter,  and  Sibley,  whose  journals,  as  well  as  those  of  Pike, 
Lewis,  and  Clarke,  were  subsequently  published,  and  contain 
many  interesting  descriptions  of  those  parts  of  America. 

Thus  within  three  or  four  years  afler  Louisiana  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  United  States,  it  ceased  to  be  an  unknown 
region,  and  the  principal  features  of  the  country  drained  by  the 
Columbia  were  displayed. 
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On  the  arrival  of  the  exploratory  party  of  Lewis  and  Clarke 
at  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri,  Colter,  one  of  the  guides, 
obtained  permission  for  himself  and  another  hunter,  by  the  name 
of  Potts,  to  remain  awhile  and  hunt  for  beaver.  Aware  of  the 
hostility  of  the  Blackfoot  Indians,  one  of  whom  had  been  killed 
by  Lewis,  they  set  their  traps  at  night  and  took  them  up  early  in 
the  morning,  remaining  concealed  during  the  day. 

They  were  examining  their  traps  early  ope  morning,  in  a  creek 
which  they  were  ascending  in  a  canoe,  when  they  suddenly  heard 
a  great  noise,  resembling  the  trampling  of  animals;  but  they 
could  not  ascertain  the  fact,  as  the  high  perpendicular  banks  on 
each  side  of  j;he  river  impeded  their  view.  Colter  immediately 
pronounced  it  to  be  occasioned  by  Indians,  and  advised  an  instant 
retreat,  but  was  accused  of  cowardice  by  Potts,  who  insisted  the 
noise  was  occasioned  by  buffaloes,  and  they  proceeded  on.  In  a 
few  minutes  afterward,  their  doubts  were  removed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  about  five  or  six  hundred  Indians  on  both  sides  of  the 
creek,  who  beckoned  them  to  come  ashore.  As  retreat  was  now 
impossible.  Colter  turned  the  head  of  the  canoe  to  the  shore,  and 
at  the  moment  of  its  touching,  an  Indian  seized  the  rifle  belonging 
to  Potts;  but  Colter,  who  was  a  remarkably  strong  man,  imme- 
diately retook  it  and  handed  it  to  Potts,  who  remained  in  the 
canoe,  and  on  receiving  it  pushed  off  into  the  river.  He  had 
scarcely  quitted  the  shore  when  an  arrow  was  shot  at  him,  and  he 
cried  out,  ''  Colter,  I  am  wounded."  Colter  remonstrated  with 
him  on  the  folly  of  attempting  to  escape,  and  urged  him  to  come 
ashore.  Instead  of  complying,  he  instantly  leveled  his  rifle  at  an 
Indian  and  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  This  conduct  situated  as 
he  was,  may  appeaf  to  have  been  an  act  of  madness,  but  it  was 
doubtless  the  effect  of  sudden,  but  sound  reasoning;  for  if  taken 
alive,  he  must  have  expected  to  have  been  tortured  to  death, 
according  to  the  Indian  custom,  and  in  this  respect,  the  Indians  in 
this  region,  excelled  all  others  in  the  ingenuity  they  displayed  in 
torturing  their  prisoners.  He  w^as  instantly  pierced  with  arrows 
so  numerous,  that,  to  use  the  language  of  Colter,  *'  he  was  made  a 
riddle  of." 

They  now  seized  Colter,  stripped  him  entirely  naked,  and  began 
to  consult  on  the  manner  in  which  he  should  be  put  to  death. 
They  were  first  inclined  to  set  him  up  as  a  mark  to  shoot  at,  but 
the  chief  interfered,  and  seizing  him  by  the  shoulder,  asked  him  if 
he  could  run  fast  ?  Colter,  who  had  been  some  time  among  the 
Kee  Katsa,  or  Crow  Indians,  had  in  a  considerable  degree  acquired 
the  Blackfoot  language,  and  was  also  well  acquainted  with  Indian 
customs.  He  knew  that  he  had  now  to  run  for  his  life,  with  the 
dreadful  odds  of  five  or  six  hundred  against  him,  and  these  armed 
Indians;  he  therefore  cunningly  replied  that  he  was  a  very  bad 
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runner,  although  in  truth  he  was  considered  by  the  hunters  as 
remarkably  swift. 

The  chief  now  commanded  the  party  to  remain  stationary,  and 
led  Colter  out  on  the  prairie  three  or  four  hundred  yards  and 
released  him,  bidding  him  to  save  himself  if  Jie  could.  At  that 
instant  the  warhoop  sounded  in  the  ears  of  poor  Colter,  who,  urged 
with  the  hope  of  preserving  life,  ran  with  a  speed  at  which  he 
himself  was  surprised.  lie  proceed  toward  Jefferson's  Fork, 
having  to  traverse  a  plain  six  miles  in  breadth,  abounding  with 
the  prickly  pear,  on  which  he  every  instant  was  treading  with  his 
naked  feet.  He  ran  nearly  half-way  across  the  plain  before  he 
ventured  to  look  over  his  shoulder,  when  he  perceived  that  the 
Indians  were  verj'  much  scattered,  and  that  he  had  gained  ground 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  main  body;  but  one  Indian, 
who  carried  a  spear,  was  much  before  all  the  rest,  and  not  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  from  him. 

A  i'aint  gleam  of  hope  now  cheered  the  heart  of  Colter;  he 
derived  confidence  from  the  belief  that  escape  was  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility,  but  that  confidence  was  nearly  fatal  to  him ; 
for  he  exerted  himself  to  such  a  degree  that  the  blood  gushed  from 
his  nostrils,  and  soon  almost  covered  the  forepart  of  his  body, 
lie  had  now  arrived  within  a  mile  of  the  river,  when  lie  distinctly 
heard  the  appalling  sounds  of  footsteps  behind  him,  and  every 
instant  expected  to  feel  the  spear  of  his  pursuer.  Again  he  turned 
his  head  and  saw  the  savage  not  twenty  yards  from  him.  De- 
termined, if  possible,  to  avoid  the  expected  blow,  he  suddenly 
stopped,  turned  round  and  spread  out  his  arras.  The  Indian,  sur- 
prised at  the  suddenness  of  the  action,  and  perhaps  at  the  bloody 
apijcarance  of  Colter,  also  attempted  to  stop;  but  exhausted  with 
running,  he  fell  while  attempting  to  throw  his  spear,  which  stuck 
in  the  ground  and  broke  in  his  hand.  Colter  instantly  snatched 
up  the  pointed  part,  with  which  he  pinned  him  to  the  earth,  and 
then  continued  his  flight. 

The  foremost  of  the  Indians,  on  arriving  at  the  place,  stopped 
until  others  came  up  to  join  them  and  then  gave  a  hideous  yell. 
Every  moment  of  this  time  was  improved  by  Colter,  who  although 
fainting  and  exhausted,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  skirting  of  tlie 
cotton -wood  trees  on  the  borders  of  the  Fork,  to  which  he  ran  and 
j)lunged  into  the  river.  Fortunately  for  him  a  little  below  this 
])]ace  was.  an  island,  against  the  upper  point  of  which  a  raft  of  drift 
timber  had  lodged ;  he  dived  under  the  raft,  and  after  several  efTorts 
got  his  head  above  the  water,  among  the  trunks  of  trees  covered 
over  with  smaller  wood  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  Scarcely 
had  he  secured  himself  when  the  Indians  arrived  on  the  river, 
screeching  and  yelling,  as  Colter  expressed  it,  "like  so  many 
devils."" 

They  were  frequently  on  the  raft  during  the  day,  and  were  seen 
through  the  chinks  by  Colter,  who  was  congratulating  himself  on 
bis  escape,  until  the  idea  arose  that  they  might  set  the  raft  on  fire. 
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In  horrible  suspense  he  remained  until  night,  when  hearing  no 
more  from  the  Indians,  he  dived  from  under  the  raft  and  swam 
instantly  down  the  river  to  a  considerable  distance,  when  he  landed 
and  traveled  all  night.  Altiiough  happy  in  having  escapal  from 
the  Indians,  his  situation  was  still  dreadful ;  he  was  completely 
naked  under  a  burning  sun ;  the  soles  of  his  feet  were  filled  with 
the  thorns  of  the  prickly  pear ;  he  was  hungry  and  had  no  means 
of  killing  game,  although  he  saw  abundance  around  him  and  was 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  nearest  settlement.  Almost  any  man 
but  an  American  hunter  would  have  despaired  under  such  circum- 
stances. The  fortitude  of  Colter  remained  unshaken.  After  seven 
days'  sore  travel,  during  which  he  had  no  other  sustenance  than 
the  root,  known  by  naturalists  under  the  name  oi  psoraha  esau- 
lenta^  he  at  length  arrived  in  safety  at  Lisa's  Fort,  on  the  Big  Horn 
branch  of  the  Roche  Jaune  or  Yellow  Stone  River. 

The  Flathead  Indians  who  reside  in  Oregon,  and  the  Blackfoot 
tribe  who  hunt  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  are 
almost  continually  at  war  with  each  other.  An  English  traveler  who 
remained  a  considerable  time  amou^  the  former,  has  given  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  method  of  torturing  their  prisoners.  A  chief  of  the  Black- 
foot  tribe  having  been  taken  captive  in  one  of  their  wars,  was  con- 
demned to  deatli ;  and  the  Englishman  repaired  to  camp  to  witness 
the  frightful  spectacle.  The  prisoner  was  fastened  to  a  tree.  The 
Flatheads,  after  heating  an  old  gun-barrel  red  hot,  burnt  with  it 
successively  his  legs,  thighs,  stomach,  cheeks,  and  belly;  and  then 
cut  the  flesh  around  his  nails,  which  they  tore  out;  and  afterward 
cut  off  his  fingers  joint  by  joint. 

During  this  horrible  torment  the  prisoner  did  not  shrink  in  the 
least,  nor  testily  the  slightest  emotion.  Instead  of  crying  for  mercy 
and  uttering  groans,  lie  endeavored  to  excite  the  barbarous  ingenu- 
ity of  his  executioners  by  taunts  and  the  most  insulting  re['roaches. 
One  of  the  Flatheads  rushed  upon  him,  and  in  an  instant  with  his 
knife  scooped  out  one  of  his  eyes  and  clove  his  nose  in  two.  But 
the  poor  fellow  did  not  desist  from  his  provocations: — '^  I  killed 
your  brother,"  he  cried.  ''I  tore  off  the  gray  scalp  of  your  father." 
The  warrior  to  whom  he  spoke  again  rushed  upon  him  and  tore  off 
his  scalp,  and  was  about  to  plunge  a  knife  into  his  heart  when  the 
voice  of  his  chief  forbade  him. 

With  his  naked  skull,  his  cloven  nose,  and  the  blood  streaming 
from  the  socket  of  his  eye,  the  intrepid  Blackfoot  offered  a  hideous 
spectacle;  notwithstanding  which,  in  this  terrible  condition,  he 
continued  to  heap  reproaches  and  outrageous  insults  upon  his  foes. 
''It  was  I,"  said  he  to  the  chief,  ''who  took  your  wife  prisonerl 
We  tore  out  her  eyes  and   tongue!     We  treated  her  like  a  dog! 

Forty  of  our  y«.>ung  warriors," He  had  not  time  t<>  liiiish  what 

he  was  going  to  say  ;  for  at  the  mention  of  his  witl?  tlie  fury  of  the 
chief  broke  through  all  bounds,  and  seizing  his  riHe  he  put  an  end 
at  <mce  to  the  insults  which  he,  the  prisoner,  uttered,  and  the  suf- 
ferings he  endured. 
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These  cruelties  were  even  surpassed  by  those  that  were  exercised 
on  the  female  prisoners ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  Flathead 
women  showed  a  more  fiendish  barbarity  than  the  men.  The 
details  of  the  tortures  which  they  inflioted  are  too  horrible  to  be 
described,  save  with  a  ^Hin  dipped  in  blood. 
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In  1S05,  Aaron  Burr  first  made  his  appearance  in  the  West. 
With  a  conscience  racked  with  remorse  for  the  murder  of  Hamil- 
ton in  a  <hiel,  and  politically  disgraced  by  his  quarrel  with  Presi- 
dent tIclVcrson,  he  sought  the  West  to  bury  his  anguish  and  dis- 
grace in  active  schemes  of  unlmllowed  ambition.  At  this  time, 
tlie  atfairs  of  the  United  States  with  Spain  were  in  an  embarrassing 
Btato.  In  the  sj»ring  of  1806,  their  forces  advanced  to  the  Sabine, 
and  (icnoral  Wilkinson,  commander  of  the  United  States  troops  in 
liiniisiana,  ha<l  orders  to  repel  them  if  they  should  cross  the  river. 
At  tins  time,  IUht  again  api>eared  in  the  West,  passing  most  of  his 
time  at  Hhmnorhasset's  Island,  but  being  seen  in  Kentucky  and 
'IVnncssoo.     Ilis  plans  appear  to  have  been  threefold : 

I .  To  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  the  jxjople  of  the  West  upon 
Iho  Hubjivt  o(  a  sojuiration  from  the  Atlantic  States,  and,  if  favor- 
iibh»,  to*li:ivo  attempted  to  erect  a  separate  republic  in  the  West,  of 
whirh  lu'  was  to  be  the  head,  and  Xew  Orleans  the  capital. 

*J.  To  raisi'  a  lorce  and  make  arrangements  for  a  private  expedi- 
tion against  Mexico  and  the  Spanish  ])rovinces,  in  the  event  of  a 
wur  brtwccn  the  United  States  and  Spain,  which  at  that  time 
MMiiiird  inevitable. 

.M.  In  I  lie  event  of  the  failure  of  both  of  these  measures,  to  pur- 
eliUMe  a  tract  of  land  of  Baron  Bastrop,  lying  on  the  Washita 
Kiver,  in  Kivuisiana,  upon  which  he  contemplated  the  establish- 
niiiit  I't'  :i  eolony  of  wealthy  and  intelligent  individuals,  where  he 
hiif'lit  tear  anuuid  him  a  society  remarkable  for  its  elegance  and 
ii'linrnunt. 

Tlio  nnsi  ttU^l  relations  with  Spain  presented  a  specious  cloak  to 
lii'i  iiitrrprli^e  in  that  quarter,  and  enabled  him  to  give  to  each  per- 
uiin  atldr*  ssi'il  such  representations  of  his  plans  as  l)est  suited  their 
ihmaiter.  To  the  daring  youth  of  the  West,  desirous  of  military 
a>lvtntm'>>,  he  could  represent  it  as  an  expedition  against  a  nation 
wilh  whom  tiio  United  States  would  shortly  be  at  war — thatgov- 
I  irinirnt  woald  rtf/uun'  at  it,  but  could  not  openly  countenance  it 
Mhlil  liD.^tilities  actually  commenced.  There  is  but  little  doubt  but 
timt.  niuny  concurred  in  the  enterprise  without  being  aware  of  its 
fn'UMonuhle  character,  while  to  others  all  his  schemes  were  exposed 
in  their  full  tleformity. 

In  thii  |>ro8ecution  of  his  object,  he  applied  himself  with  all  bis 
Ifreat  powers  of  addi-ess,  to  any  one  who  would  be  useful  to  him  in 
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his  schemes.  Among  a  large  number  of  persons  whom  he  enlisted, 
was  Ilerman  Blannerhasset,  an  Irish  gentleman  of  wealth,  residing 
on  a  beantifnl  island  on  the  Ohio,  twelve  miles  below  Marietta. 
He  moulded  him  to  his  purpose,  and  obtained  a  complete  command 
of  his  ample  fortune. 

The  scheme  of  separation  from  the  Atlantic  States  had  been  too 
much  agitated  in  Kentucky,  not  to  have  left  some  materials  for 
Burr  to  rally  upon,  and  he  neglected  no  opportunity  to  work  upon 
the  fragments  of  the  old  party.  Not  only  in  that  State,  but  in 
every  State  and  Territory  in  the  West,  from  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania down  to  Louisiana,  he  gained  a  large  number  of  adherents 
fjo  the  cause,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
country. 

During  the  summer  of  1806,  the  public  mind  in  the  West  be- 
came agitated  by  rumors  of  secret  expeditions  and  conspiracies,  in 
which  Surr  and  others  were  implicated,  but  all  were  wrapped  in 
mystery  and  doubt.  In  the  following  November,  Burr  was  seized 
at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  arraigned  before  the  United  States 
Court,  to  answer  to  a  charge  of  high  misdemeanor,  in  organizing 
a  military  expedition  against  a  power  with  whom  the  United  States 
were  at  peace.  He  was  defended  by  the  Honorable  Henry  Clay, 
on  his  first  assuring  him  upon  his  hono7\  that  he  was  engaged  in 
no  design  contrary  to  the  laws  and  peace  of  the  country.  The 
arrest  was  premature,  and  owing  to  the  absence  of  important  wit- 
nesses, he  was  acquitted.  Yet,  at  that  very  time,  an  armed  force 
in  his  service  occupied  Blannerbassct's  Island,  and  a  large  number 
of  boats  had  been  built  on  the  Mii-kingum,  and  were  then  at 
Marietta,  laden  with  provisions  and  military  stores. 

All  danger  of  collision  with  Spain  had,-  ere  this,  been  removed; 
but  Burr,  notwithstanding,  adhered  to  his  original  design.  Presi- 
dent Jeflerson,  who  had  been  kept  fully  advised  by  General  Wil- 
kinson of  Burrs  movements,  on  the  25th  of  November,  issued  a 
proclamation  denouncing  the  enterprise,  and  warning  the  West 
against  it.  This  proclamation  reached  Ohio  about  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, and  soon  after,  by  the  orders  of  the  governor  of  that  State, 
the  boats  of  Burr  on  the  Muskingum  were  seized.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Virginia  militia,  of  Wood  county,  lying  opposite  Blan- 
nerhasset's  Island,  took  possession  of  the  mansion  of  Blannerhas- 
set. The  owner,  however,  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape  down 
the  Ohio  in  one  of  his  boats.  Burr,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  gone  to 
Nashville;  but  before  the  proclamation  had  reached  Tennessee  had 
descended  the  Cumberland,  with  two  l>oats  laden  with  provisions 
and  a  few  adiierents.  At  the  mouth  of  that  river  his  forces  con- 
gregated, and  from  thence  they  proceeded  down  the  Mississippi,  in 
a  flotilla  of  eleven  boats. 

His  adherents  at  this  time  had  dwindled  to  but  a  comparatively 
small  number.  A  part  of  his  original  confederates  had  been  en- 
gaged simply  as  settlers  of  Bastrop's  lands,  but  the  greater  number 
were  engagai  under  the  express  assurance  that  the  projected  enter- 
15 
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prise  was  against  Mexico,  and  secretly  authorized  by  government. 
Many  expressly  enlisted  in  tiie  name  of  the  United  States.  The 
proclamation,  as  it  reached  the  different  parts  of  the  West,  unde- 
ceived both  these  classes  and,  of  course,  drew  them  off  firom  any 
participation  in  tlie  enterprise. 

The  West  had  now  become  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  true  nature 
of  the  conspiracy.  The  authorities  of  tlie  different  States  and  Ter- 
ritories on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  had  ordered  out  the  militia 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  parties ;  and  from  Pittsburgh  to  the 
Gulf,  the  most  ri^id  measures  had  been  adopted  to  give  an  effectual 
check  to  tlie  further  progress  of  the  expedition. 

General  Wilkinson,  who  commandea  the  United  States  forces  in 
the  West,  had  been  Burrs  confident  in  his  schemes.  Burr  and  his 
principal  confederates  carried  on  a  continual  correspondence  with 
that  officer  in  cipher,  during  the  formation  and  execution  of  his 
plans.  What  Wilkinson's  original  intentions  were,  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  acted  treacherous  toward  Burr, 
as  Quring  this  time,  ho  informed  Jefferson  of  all  the  movements 
of  the  conspirators,  and  became,  at  lengtli,  the  most  active  person 
in  arresting  those  wlio  were  supposed  to  have  been  connected  with 
it.  It  is  probable  that  he  lirst  favored  Burr  from  ambitions 
motives,  determining  to  be  governed  by  circumstances  in  his  ulte- 
rior movements.  If  war  should  occur  with  Spain,  then,  as  a  mili- 
tary man,  there  would  be  an  opportunity,  in  connection  with  Burr, 
to  win  distinction  in  a  campaign  against  Mexico  ;  but  if  not,  there 
was  a  chance  of  his  gaining  eclat  by  exposing  a  conspiracy  dan- 
gerous to  the  welfare  of  his  country. 

Confident  of  the  aid  of  Wilkinson  and  of  the  forces  under  his 
command,  Burr  continued  his  exertions,  notwithstanding  all  pros- 
pects of  a  war  with  Spain  had  ceased,  and  in  spite  of  the  procla- 
mation of  tlie  President  and  the  efforts  of  the  governors  of  the 
various  States  and  Territories  of  the  West  to  deter  him. 

In  January  (1807)  the  flotilla  of  Burr  had  arrived  at  Bayou 
Pierre,  on  the  Lower  Mississippi.  lie  was  there  seized  by  the 
order  of  Cowlcs  Mead,  the  acting  Governor  of  Mississippi,  and 
conducted  to  the  town  of  Washington.  Burr,  shortly  after,  managed 
to  escape  from  custody,  and  a  reward  of  two  thousand  dollars  was 
offered  for  his  apprehension.  In  the  meantime,  several  arrests  of 
the  supposed  accomplices  of  Burr  were  made  at  Fort  Adams  and 
New  Orleans.  Among  these  were  BoUman  (the  celebrated  deliv- 
erer of  Lafayette),  Ogden,  Swartwout,  Dayton,  Smith,  Alexander, 
and  Gen.  Adair,  against  whom  the  most  rigid  and  unjustifiable 
authority  was  exercised  by  Gen.  Wilkinson,  in  many  cases  upon 
bare  suspicion. 

Late  at  night,  about  the  1st  of  February,  a  man  in  the  ^arb  of  a 
boatman,  with  a  single  companion,  arrivcxi  at  the  door  of  a  small 
log  tavern,  in  the  backwoods  of  Alabama,  and  inquired  the  way  to 
a  Ool.  Hinson's,  who  resided  in  the  neighborhood.  Col.  Nicholas 
Perkins  observed  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  that  the  stranger,  although 
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coarsely  dressed,  possessed  a  coautenanco  of  nnnsual  intelligence 
and  an  eye  of  sparkling  brilliancy.  The  tidy  boot,  which  his 
vanity  could  not  surrender  with  his  other  articles  of  finer  clothing, 
attracted  Perkins'  attention  and  led  him  truly  to  conclude,  that  the 
mysterious  stranger  was  none  other  than  the  famous  Ool.  Burr, 
described  in  the  proclamation  of  the  governor. 

That  night  Perkins  started  for  Fort  Stoddart,  on  the  Tombigbee, 
and  communicated  his  suspicions  to  the  late  General  Edmund  P. 
Gaines,  then  the  lieutenant  in  command.  The  next  day,  accom- 
panied by  Perkins  and  a  file  of  mounted  soldiers,  Gaines  started  in 
pursuit  of  Burr,  and  arrested  him  on  his  journey.  Burr  attempted 
to  intimidate  Gaines,  but  the  young  oflScer  was  firm,  and  told  him 
he  must  accompany  him  to  his  quarters,  where  he  would  be  treated 
with  all  the  respect  due  the  ex- Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

About  three  weeks  after,  Gaines  sent  Burr  a  prisoner  to  Rich- 
mond with  a  sufficient  guard,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to 
Perkins.  They  were  all  men  whom  Perkins  had  selected,  and 
upon  whom  he  could  rely  in  every  emergency.  He  took  them 
aside  and  obtained  the  most  solemn  pledges,  that  upon  the  whole 
route  they  would  hold  no  interviews  with  Burr,  nor  sufier  him  to 
escape  alive.  Perkins  knew  the  fescinations  of  Burr,  and  he 
fear^  his  familiarity  with  his  men — indeed,  he  feared  the  same 
influences  upon  himself. 

Each  man  carried  provisions  for  himself  and  some  for  the  priso- 
ner. They  were  all  well  mounted  and  armed.  On  the  last  of  Feb- 
ruary, they  set  out  on  their  long  and  perilous  journey.  To  what 
an  extremity  was  Burr  now  reduced !  In  the  boundless  wilds  of 
Alabama,  with  none  to  hold  converse ;  surrounded  by  a  guard  to 
whom  he  dared  not  speak ;  a  prisoner  of  the  United  States  for 
whose  liberties  he  had  fought ;  his  fortune  swept  away ;  the  mag- 
nificent scheme  for  the  conquest  of  Mexico  broken  up ;  slandered 
and  hunted  down  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  another!  These 
were  considerations  to  crush  an  ordinary  man ;  but  his  was  no 
common  mind,  and  the  characteristic  fortitude  and  determination, 
which  had  ever  marked  his  course,  still  sustained  him  in  the 
darkast  hour. 

In  their  journey  through  Alabama  they  always  slept  in  the 
woods,  and  after  a  hastily  prepared  breakfast  it  was  their  custom 
to  again  remount  and  march  on  in  gloomy  silence.  Burr  was  a 
splendid  rider,  and  in  his  rough  garb,  he  bestrode  his  horse  as  ele- 
gantly, and  his  large  dark  eyes  flashed  as  brightly  as  though  ho 
were  at  the  liead  of  his  New  York  regiment.  lie  was  always  a 
hardy  traveler,  and  though  wet  for  hours  together  with  cold  and 
drizzling  rains,  riding  forty  miles  a  day  and  at  night  stretched  on 
a  pallet  upon  the  ground,  he  never  uttered  one  word  of  complaint. 

A  few  miles  beyond  Fort  Wilkinson  they  were,  for  the  first  time, 
sheltered  under  a  roof — a  tavern  kept  by  one  Bevin.  While  they 
were  seated  around  the  fire  awaiting  breakfast,  the  inquisitive  host 
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inquired  "  if  the  traitor  Burr  had  been  taken  !''  "Was  he  not  a 
bad  man?"  ''Wasn't  everybody  afraid  of  him?"  Perkins  and 
his  party  were  very  much  annoyed,  and  made  no  reply.  Burr  was 
sitting  in  the  corner  by  the  fire,  with  his  head  down,  and  after  lis- 
tening to  the  inquisitiveness  of  Bevin  until  he  could  endure  it  no 
longer ;  he  raised  himself  up,  and  planting  his  fiery  eyes  upon 
him,  said : 

"/«77i  Aaron  Bttrr;  what  is  it  you  want  with  m«f  " 

Bevin,  struck  with  his  appearance,  the  keenness  of  his  look,  and 
the  solemnity  and  dignity  of  his  manner,  stood  aghast,  and  trem- 
bled like  a  leaf.  He  uttered  not  another  word  while  the  guard 
remained  at  his  house. 

When  they  reached  the  confines  of  South  Carolina,  Perkins 
watched  Burr  more  closely  than  ever,  for  his  son-in-law.  Colonel, 
afterward  Governor  Alston,  a  gentleman  of  talents  and  influence, 
resided  in  this  State.  He  was  obliged,  in  a  great  measure,  to  avoid 
the  towns  for  fear  of  a  rescue.  Before  entering  the  town  of  Ches- 
ter, in  that  State,  the  party  halted,  and  surrounaing  Burr  proceeded 
on,  and  passed  near  a  tavern  where  many  persons  were  standing, 
while  music  and  dancing  were  heard  in  the  nouse.  Burr  conceived 
it  a  favorable  opportunity  for  escape,  and  suddenly  dismounting, 
exclaimed : 

"  I  am  Aaron  Burr,  under  military  arrest,  and  claim  protection 
from  the  civil  authorities  T' 

Perkins  leaped  from  his  horse,  with  several  of  his  men,  and 
ordered  liim  to  remount. 

"  I  will  not!^^  replied  Burr. 

Not  wishing  to  shoot  him,  Perkins  threw  down  his  pistols,  and 
being  a  man  of  prodigious  strength,  and  the  prisoner  a  small  man, 
seized  him  around  the  waist,  and  placed  him  in  the  saddle,  as 
though  he  was  a  child.  Thomas  Maione,  one  of  the  guard,  caught 
the  reins  of  the  bridle,  slipped  them  over  the  horse's  head,  and 
led  him  rapidly  on.  The  astonished  citizens,  when  Burr  dis- 
mounted, and  the  guards  cocked  their  pistols,  ran  within  the 
piazza  to  escape  from  danger. 

Burr  was  still  to  some  extent,  popular  in  South  Carolina;  and 
any  wavering  or  timidity  on  the  part  of  Perkins,  would  have  lost 
him  his  prisoner;  but  the  celerity  of  his  movements,  gave  the 
people  no  time  to  reflect,  before  he  was  far  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
village.  Here  the  guard  halted.  Burr  was  highly  excited;  he 
was  in  tears!  The  kind-hearted  Maione  also  wept,  at  seeing  the 
uncontrollable  despondency  of  him  who  had  hitherto  proved  almost 
iron-hearted.  It  was  the  first  time  any  one  had  ever  seen  Aaron 
Burr  unmanned. 

On  Burr's  arrival  at  Richmond,  the  ladies  of  the  city  vied  with 
each  other  in  contributing  to  his  comfort.  Some  sent  him  fruit ; 
some  clothes ;  some  one  thing ;  some  another. 

Burr  was  tried  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
at  Richmond,  for  treason,  and  found  not  gnilty,  though  the  popular 
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voice  continaed  to  regard  him  as  a  traitor.  Failing  to  convict  the 
principal,  the  numerous  confederates  of  Burr  were  never  brought 
to  trial,  and  were  discharged  from  custody. 

After  his  trial,  Burr  went  abroad,  virtually  a  banished  man. 
He  was  still  full  of  his  schemes  against  Mexico,  and,  unsuccess- 
fiilly,  attempted  to  enlist  England,  and  then  France,  in  these  pro- 
jects.  Here  his  funds  failed.  He  had  no  friends  to  apply  to,  and 
was  forced  to  borrow  on  one  occasion,  a  couple  of  sous  from  a  cigar 
woman,  on  the  corner  of  the  street. 

At  last,  he  returned  to  New  York,  but  in  how  different  a  guise 
from  the  days  of  his  glory  I  No  cannon  thundered  at  his  coming; 
no  crowd  thronged  along  the  quay.  Men  gazed  suspiciously  upon 
him,  as  he  walked  along,  or  crossed  the  street  to  avoid  him,  as  one 
having  the  pestilence.  But  he  was  not,  he  thought,  wholly  desti- 
tute. His  daughter,  who  devotedly  clung  to  him  through  all  his 
trials,  still  lived;  his  heart  yearned  to  clasp  her  to  his  bosom.  She 
left  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  accordingly,  to  meet  him.  But 
although  more  than  thirty  years  have  elapsed,  no  tidings  of  the 
pilot  boat,  on  which  she  sailed,  have  ever  been  received.  Weeks 
grew  into  months,  and  months  glided  into  years,  but  her  father 
and  husband  watched  in  vain  for  her  coming.  Whether  the  vessel 
perished  by  conflagration — whether  it  foundered  in  a  gale,  or 
whether  it  was  taken  by  pirates,  and  all  on  board  murdered,  will 
never  be  known  until  the  great  day,  when  the  sea  shall  give  up  its 
dead. 

It  is  said  that  this  blow  broke  the  heart  of  Burr,  and  that, 
though  in  public  he  maintained  a  proud  equanimity,  in  private, 
tears  forcea  themselves  down  his  furrowed  cheeks.  He  lived  thirty 
years  after  this  event;  but  in  his  own  words,  "  felt  severed  from 
the  human  race."  He  had  neither  brother  nor  sister,  nor  lineal 
descendant.  No  man  ever  called  him  by  the  endearing  name  of 
friend.  The  weight  of  fourscore  years  was  on  his  brow.  He  was 
racked  by  disease.  At  last  death,  so  long  desired,  came,  but,  it  is 
said,  in  a  miserable  lodging  and  alone.  Was  there  ever  such  a 
retribution  ? 

Scarcely  less  melancholy  was  the  fate  of  his  principal  victim, 
Herman  Blannerhasset.  This  gentleman  was  born  in  England,  of 
Irish  parents,  in  1707,  and  was  educated  for  the  bar.  He  married 
Miss  Adeline  Agnew,  a  grand-daughter  of  the  General  Agnew, 
who  was  with  Wolfe  at  Quebec.     She  was  a  lady  of  fine  accom- 

Elishments,  of  great  ])ersonal  beauty,  and  fully  merited  the  cele- 
rated  encomium  of  Wirt.  Strongly  imbued  with  republican 
principles,  Blannerhasset  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and 
commenced  improvements  about  the  year  1708,  upon  the  beautiful 
island  which  bears  his  name,  where  he  reared  a  mansion  which 
became  the  abode  of  elegant  liospitality.  He  was  a  fine  scholar, 
and  refined  in  taste  and  manners.  Possessing  an  ample  fortune, 
a  beautiful  and  accomplished  wife,  and  children  just  budding  into 
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life,  he  seemed  surrounded  with  everything  which  can  make  exist- 
ence desirable  and  happy. 

In  1805,  Aaron  Burr  sailing  down  the  Ohio  landed,  uninvited, 
on  tlie  island,  where  he  was  received  with  frank  hospitality.  He 
again  visited  the  island,  and  enticed  Blannerhasset  into  his  plans. 
When  the  Virginia  militia  took  possession  of  the  island  in  1806, 
the  mob  spirit  ran  riot,  and  great  injury  was  done  to  the  grounds, 
and  the  dwelling,  and  its  furniture.  In  1811,  the  work  ol'  devas- 
tation was  completed  by  a  fire,  which  destroyed  the  mansion. 

At  the  time  of  the  trial  of  Burr,  Blannerhasset  was  arrested, 
and  placed  in  the  penitentiary  at  Richmond.  When  he  was  set  at 
liberty,  he  was  nearly  ruined  in  fortune  by  the  advances  he  had 
made  to  Burr.  He  then  settled  on  a  cotton  plantation  in  Missis- 
sippi, and  there  was  a  prospect  of  his  being  enabled  to  regain  his 
lost  fortune ;  but  the  war  of  1812  broke  out,  and  cotton  falling  to  a 
merely  nominal  price,  and  his  numerous  creditors  pressing  upon 
him,  he  was  about  to  despair,  when  an  old  friend,  the  acting 
governor  of  Canada,  hearing  of  his  critical  situation,  offered  him 
a  judgeship  in  one  of  the  provincial  courts.  He  accordingly  emi- 
grated to  Canada,  and  upon  arriving  there  found  that  the  capri- 
ciousuess  of  the  British  ministry  had  removed  his  friend  from 
oflSce.  He  was  now  hopelessly  cast  upon  the  world,  at  an  advanced 
age,  without  health  and  energy,  and  almost  entirely  destitute.  As 
a  last  resort,  he  sailed  for  Europe  to  prosecute  a  reversionary 
claim,  still  existing  in  Ireland,  regarded  by  him  with  indifference 
in  the  days  of  his  nffluence. 

Through  the  influence  of  friends  also,  he  hoped  to  obtain  an 
oflBco  under  the  English  government,  by  which  he  might  more 
readily  obtain  the  means  of  conducting  his  suit.  He  applied  for 
an  office  to  Lord  Anglesey,  but  he  coldly  repelled  the  solicitations 
of  his  old  schoolmate.  His  plans  all  frustrated,  he  removed  to  the 
island  of  Guernsey,  where,  in  1831,  wearied  with  the  turmoil  of  life, 
he  sank  to  his  eternal  rest,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  His 
faithful  wife  returned  to  the  United  States  to  procure  indemnity 
from  Congress  for  spoliations  upon  their  property  by  the  militia. 
But  bel'oro  the  claim  could  be  considered,   she   died   in   abject 

f)overty,  in  an  humble  abode  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  her 
ast  hours,  she  was  surrounded  by  strangers,  and  the  recipient  of 
their  charity ;  and  her  remains  were  escorted  to  their  final  resting- 
place,  by  some  humble  Irish  females. 


THE  GREAT  PRAIRIE  WILDERNESS. 


What  has  been  termed  the  Great  Prairie  Wilderness  is  the  vast 
territory  lying  between  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  and  the  Upper  Mississippi,  on  the  cast,  and  the  Black 
Hills  and  the  eastern  ran^ije  of  the  llockv  and  the  Cordillera  Moun- 
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tains  on  the  west.  About  a  thousand  miles  of  longitude  and  near 
two  thousand  miles  of  latitude,  equaling  the  combined  area  of  seve- 
ral of  the  powerful  empires  of  Europe,  and  that,  too,  of  an  almost 
continuous  plain.     The  sublime  Prairie  Wilderness  I 

The  portion  of  this  vast  region,  two  hundred  miles  in  width, 
along  the  coast  of  Texas  and  the  fronties  of  Lousiana,  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  and  that  lying  within  the  same  distance  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi  in  Iowa,  possesses  a  rich,  deep  alluvial  soil,  capable  of 
producing  the  most  abundant  crops  of  the  grains,  vegetables,  etc., 
that  grow  in  such  latitudes.  ^Nebraska  and  Kansas  comprise  a 
large  part  of  this  portion. 

Another  portion,  lying  west  of  the  irregular  western  line  of  that 
just  described,  five  hundred  miles  in  width,  extending  from  the 
month  of  St.  Peters  or  Minnesota  River  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  is 
an  almost  unbroken  plain  destitute  of  trees,  save  hero  and  there 
one  scattered  at  intervals  for  many  miles  along  the  banks  of  the 
streams.  The  soil,  except  the  intervals  of  some  of  the  rivers,  is 
composed  of  coarse  sand  and  clay,  so  thin  and  hard  that  it  is  difB- 
cult  for  travelers  to  penetrate  it  with  the  stakes  they  carry  with 
them  wherewithal  to  fasten  their  animals  or  spread  their  tents. 
Nevertheless  it  is  covered  thickly  with  an  extremely  nutritious 
grass  peculiar  to  this  region  of  country,  the  blades  of  w^hich  are 
wiry  and  about  two  inches  in  height. 

The  remainder  of  the  Great  Wilderness,  lying  three  hundred 
miles  in  width  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Black  Hills  and  that 
part  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  between  the  Platte  and  the  Arkansas 
and  the  Cordilleras  range  east  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  is  the  arid 
waste  usually  called  the  Great  American  Desert,  Its  soil  is  com- 
posed of  dark  gravel  mixed  with  sand.  Some  small  portions  of  it, 
on  the  banks  of  the  streams,  are  covered  with  tall  prairie  and 
bunch  grass,  others  with  wild  wormwood  ;  but  even  these  kinds 
of  vegetation  decrease  and  finally  disappear  as  you  approach  the 
mountains.  A  scene  of  desolation  scarcely  equaled  on  the  conti- 
nent is  this,  when  viewed  in  the  dearth  of  midsummer  from  the 
bases  of  the  hills.  Above  you  rise  in  sublime  confusion  mass 
upon  mass  of  shattered  clifts,  through  which  are  struggling  the 
dark  foliage  of  stinted  shrub  cedars,  while  below  you  spreads  far 
and  wide  the  burnt  and  arid  desert,  whose  solemn  silence  is  seldom 
broken  by  the  tread  of  any  other  animal  than  the  wolf  or  the 
starved  and  thirsty  horse  that  bears  the  traveler  across  its  wastes. 

The  principal  streams  that  intersect  the  Great  Prairie  Wilder- 
ness are  the  Colorado,  the  Brasos,  Trinity,  Red,  Arkansas,  Great 
Platte,  and  the  Missouri.  The  latter  is  in  many  respects  a  noble 
stream.  In  the  month  of  April,  May,  and  June  it  is  navigable  for 
steamboats  to  the  Great  Falls  ;  but  the  scarcity  of  water  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  the  scarcity  of  wood  and  coal  along  its 
banks,  its  rapid  current,  its  winding  course,  its  falling  banks,  the 
timber  imbedded  in  its  channel,  and  its  constantly  shifting  sand- 
bars will  ever  prevent  its  being  extensively  navigated.    Above  the 
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month  of  the  Little  Missouri  and  in  the  tribntaries  there  flowing 
into  it,  are  said  to  be  many  charming  and  productive  valleys  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  secondary  rocky  ridges  sparsely  covered 
with  evergreens  ;  and  high  over  all,  far  in  the  southwest,  west,  and 
northwest,  tower  in  view  the  Rocky  Mountains,  whose  inexhausti- 
ble magazines  of  snow  and  ice  have  for  ages  supplied  these  valleys 
with  refreshing  springs  and  those  vast  rivers  with  their  tribute 
to  the  seas. 

Lewis  and  Clarke  in  their  way  to  Oregon,  in  1805,  made  the 

Sassage  at  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri  thirteen  miles,  in  which 
istance  the  water  descended  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet,  the 
greatest  pitch  being  ninety-eight  feet.  They  ascended  to  the  ex- 
treme head  of  navigation,  making  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri, 
from  whence  they  started,  three  thousand  and  ninety-six  miles — 
four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  which  lay  among  the  sublime 
crags  and  cliffs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  Great  Platte,  or  Nebraska,  lias  a  course  by  its  northern  fork 
of  about  fifteen  hundred  miles,  and  by  its  southern  somewhat  more. 
During  the  summer  and  autumn  it  is  too  shallow  to  float  even  a 
canoe,  and  in  winter  is  bound  with  ice.  But  it  is  of  great  value 
as  the  route  of  overland  emigration  to  California  and  Oregon. 
Loaded  wagons  pass,  without  serious  interruption,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Platte  to  navigable  waters  on  the  Columbia,  in  Oregon,  and 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  in  California.  The  Platte,  therefore, 
when  considered  in  relation  to  our  intercourse  with  the  habitable 
countries  in  the  Western  Ocean,  assumes  an  unequaled  importance 
among  the  streams  of  the  Great  Western  Wilderness  !  But  lor  it, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  man  or  beast  to  travel  those  arid  plains, 
destitute  alike  of  wood,  water,  and  grass,  save  what  of  each  is 
found  along  its  course.  Upon  the  headwaters  of  the  north  fork, 
too,  is  the  only  way  or  opening  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  all 
practicable  for  a  carriage  road  through  them.  That  traversed  by 
Lewis  and  Clarke  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow;  that  near  the 
passage  of  the  south  fork  of  the  river  is  over  high  and  nearly 
impassable  precipices ;  and  that  farther  south  is  and  ever  will  l>e 
impassable  for  wheel  carriages.  But  the  Great  Gap,  or  "  the 
South  Pass,"  nearly  in  a  right  line  between  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  Fort  Hall,  on  Clarke's  River — the  point  near  where  the 
trails  to  California  and  Oregon  diverge — seems  designed  by  nature 
as  the  great  gateway  between  the  nations  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  beas. 

The  Red  River  has  a  course  of  about  fifteen  hundred  miles,  and 
derives  its  name  from  the  color  of  its  waters,  produced  by  a  rich,  red 
earth  or  marl  in  its  banks  far  up  in  the  Prairie  Wilderness.  So  abun- 
dant is  this  in  the  waters,  that  during  the  spring  freshets  it  leaves 
a  deposit  on  the  overflowed  lands  of  half  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Three  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth  commences  what  is  called  the 
Rqft^  a  covering  formed  by  drift  wood,  which  conceals  the  whole 
river  for  forty  miles  and  is  so  thickly  covered  with  the  sediment  of 
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the  stream  that  vegetation,  even  trees  of  a  considerable  size  are 
growing  upon  it.  For  seven  hundred  miles  above  the  raft  the 
river  is  one  series  of  sandbars,  among  which  in  summer  the  water 
stands  in  ponds.  As  yon  approach  the  mountains  it  becomes  con- 
tracted within  narrow  limits  over  a  gravelly  bottom  and  a  swift, 
clear,  and  abundant  stream. 

The  Trinity,  the  Brasos,  and  the  Eio  Colorado  have  each  a 
course  of  about  twelve  hundred  miles,  rising  in  the  plains  and 
mountains  on  the  north  and  northwest  of  Texas  and  running  south 
and  southeast  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte 
bounds  the  Great  Prairie  Wilderness  on  the  south  and  southwest. 
It  is  near  two  thousand  miles  long,  but  it  is  shallow  and  for  most 
of  its  course  scarcely  navigable  at  times  for  even  the  canoe  of  the 
Indian. 

The  Arkansas,  after  the  Missouri,  is  the  most  considerable  river 
of  the  Great  Prairie  Wilderness.  It  takes  its  rise  among  the 
mountains,  in  places  there  passing  through  charming  valleys  and 
again  through  awful  chasms.  Its  total  length  is  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  miles.  In  freshets,  large  and  heavy 
boats  can  pass  from  its  mouth  to  where  the  river  escapes  from  the 
mountains.  In  the  dry  season  its  water  are  strongly  impregnated 
with  salt  and  niter. 

The  trials  of  a  journey  across  the  Great  Prairie  Wilderness  and 
thence  over  the  mountains,  through  the  western  wilderness  beyond, 
can  never  be  detailed  in  words :  to  be  understood  they  must  be 
endured.  The  desolation  of  one  kind  and  another  which  meets  the 
eye  everywhere  ;  the  sense  of  vastness  associated  with  dearth  and 
barrenness ;  one  half  the  time  on  foot  treading  on  the  flinty  gravel 
and  the  thorns  of  the  prickly  pear  along  the  unbroken  way ;  and  the 
Btarviugs  and  thirstings  wilt  the  muscles,  send  preternatural 
activity  into  the  nervous  system,  and  through  the  whole  animal 
and  mental  economy  a  feebleness  and  irritability  altogether 
indescribable. 


THE  GREAT  EARTHQUAKE  OF  1811. 

This  memorable  earthquake,  after  shaking  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley to  its  center,  vibrated  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers  and  vil- 
lages, and  passing  the  Alleghany  Mountains  died  away  along  the 
chores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  town  of  New  Madrid,  in  the  southern  part  of  Missouri,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  settlement  of  New  Prairie 
some  thirty  miles  below  it,  appeared  to  be  near  the  center  of  the 
most  violent  shocks.  The  first  occurred  on  the  night  of  the  15th 
of  December,  and  they  were  repeated  at  intervals  for  two  or  three 
months.     A  gentleman  who  resided  at  New  Madrid  a  few  years 
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later,  derived  from  eye-witnesses  a  full  account  of  these  disturbances 
which  he  has  recorded  as  follows : 

From  the  accounts  I  infer  that  the  shock  of  these  earthquakes 
must  have  equaled,  in  their  terrible  heavings  of  the  earth,  any- 
thing of  the  kind  that  has  been  recorded.  1  do  not  believe  that 
the  public  have  ever  yet  had  any  idea  of  the  violence  of  the  con- 
cussions. We  are  accustomed  to  measure  this  bv  the  buildings 
overturned,  and  the  mortality  that  results.  Here  the  country  was 
thinly  settled.  The  houses,  fortunately,  were  frail  and  of  logs,  the 
most  difficult  to  overturn  that  could  be  constructed.  Yet  as  it  was 
whole  tracts  were  plun^^ed  into  the  beds  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
graveyard  nt  New  Madrid,  with  all  its  sleeping  tenants,  was  pre- 
cipitated into  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Most  of  the  houses  were 
thrown  down.  Large  lakes,  of  many  miles  in  extent,  were  made 
in  an  hour.  Other  lakes  were  drained.  The  whole  country  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  in  one  direction,  and  to  the  St.  Francis  in 
another,  including  a  front  of  three  hundred  miles,  was  convulsed 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  create  lakes  and  islands,  the  number  of 
which  is  not  known.  The  trees  split  in  the  midst,  lashed  one  with 
another,  are  still  visible  over  great  tracts  of  country,  inclining  in 
every  direction  and  in  every  angle  to  the  earth  and  the  horizon. 
The  people  described  the  undulations  of  the  earth  as  resembling 
waves,  increasing  in  elevation  as  they  advanced,  and  when  they 
had  attained  a  certain  fearful  height  the  earth  would  burst,  and 
vast  volumes  of  water,  and  sand,  and  pit  coal  would  discharge  as 
high  as  the  tops  of  the  trees.  I  have  seen  a  hundred  of  these 
chasms  which  remained  fearfully  deep,  althougli  in  a  very  tender, 
alluvial  soil,  after  a  lapse  of  seven  years. 

Whole  districts  were  covered  with  white  sand,  so  as  to  become 
uninhabitable.  The  water  at  first  covered  the  wliole  country,  par- 
ticularly at  the  Little  Frairie ;  and  indeed  it  must  have  been  a  scene 
of  horror,  in  these  deep  forests  and  in  the  gloom  of  the  darkest 
night,  and  by  wading  in  the  water  to  the  micfdlo  to  fly  from  these 
concussions,  which  were  occurring  every  few  hours,  with  a  noise 
equally  terrible  to  beasts  and  birds  as  to  men.  The  birds  them- 
selves lust  all  power  and  disposition  to  fly,  and  retreated  to  tlie 
bosoms  of  men,  their  fellow-suflfcrers  in  this  general  convulsion, 
A  few  persons  sunk  in  these  chasms  and  were  providentially 
extricated.  A  number  perished  who  sunk  with  tlieir  boats  in  the 
Missi86ipi)i.  A  bursting  of  the  earth  just  below  the  village  of  New 
Madrid,  arrested  the  mighty  Mississippi  in  its  course,  and  caused 
a  reflux  of  its  waves,  by  which  in  a  little  time,  a  grcat  number  of 
boats  were  swept  by  the  ascending  current  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Bayou,  carried  out  and  left  upon  the  dry  earth,  when  the  accumu- 
lating waters  of  the  river  had  again  cleared  their  current. 

There  were  a  number  of  severe  sliocks,  but  two  series  of  concus- 
sions were  particularly  terrible ;  far  more  so  than  the  rest.  The 
shocks  were  clearly  distinguishable  into  two  classes:  those  in  which 
the  motion  was  horizontal,  and  tliose  in  which  it  was  perpendicu- 
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lar.  The  latter  were  attended  with  explosions,  and  the  terrible 
mixtare  of  noises  that  preceded  and  accompanieid  the  earthquakes 
in  a  louder  degre.e,  but  were  by  no  means  so  desolating  and  de- 
structive as  the  other.  Then  the  houses  crumbled,  the  trees  waved 
together,  the  ground  sunk ;  while  ever  and  anon  vivid  flashes  of 
lightning  gleaming  through  the  troubled  clouds  of  night,  rendered 
the  darkness  doubly  horriole.  After  the  severest  shocks,  a  dense 
black  cloud  of  vapor  overshadowed  the  land,  through  which  no 
struggling  sunbeam  found  its  way  to  cheer  the  heart  of  man.  The 
sulphurated  gases  that  were  discharged  during  the  shocks  tainted 
the  air  with  tiieir  noxious  effluvia,  and  so  impregnated  the  water 
of  the  river  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  as  to  render  it  unfit 
for  use. 

In  the  interval  of  the  earthquakes,  there  was  one  evening,  and 
that  a  brilliant  and  cloudless  one,  in  which  the  western  sky  was  a 
continued  glare  of  repeated  peals  of  subterranean  thunder,  seeming 
to  proceed,  as  the  fiasnes  did,  from  below  the  horizon.  They  remark 
that  the  night  so  conspicuous  for  subterranean  thunder,  was  the  same 
period  in  which  the  tatal  earthquakes  at  Caracas  in  South  America 
occurred,  and  they  seem  to  suppose  these  fiashes  and  that  event 
part  of  the  same  scene. 

One  result  from  these  terrific  phenomena  was  very  obvious. 
The  people  of  this  village  had  been  noted  for  their  profligacy  and 
impiety.  In  the  midst  of  those  scenes  of  terror,  all,  Catliolics  and 
Protestants,  praying  and  profane,  became  of  one  religion  and  par- 
took of  one  feeling.  Two  hundred  people  speaking  English,  French, 
and  Spanish,  crowded  together,  their  visages  pale,  the  mothers 
embracing  their  children — as  soon  as  the  omen  that  preceded  the 
earthquakes  became  visible,  as  soon  as  the  air  became  a  little 
obscured,  as  though  a  sudden  mist  arose  from  the  east — all  in  their 
diflferent  languages  and  forms,  but  all  deeply  in  earnest,  betook 
themselves  to  the  voice  of  prayer.  The  cattle,  much  terrified, 
crowded  about  the  people  seeking  to  demand  protection  or  com- 
munity of  danger. 

The  general  impulse  when  the  shocks  commenced,  was  to  run; 
and  yet,  when  they  were  at  the  severest  point  of  their  motion,  the 
people  were  thrown  on  the  ground  at  almost  every  step.  A  French 
gentleman  told  me  that  in  escaping  from  his  house,  the  largest  in 
the  village,  he  found  he  had  left  an  infant  behind,  and  he  attempted 
to  mount  up  the  raised  piazza  to  recover  the  child  and  was  thrown 
down  a  dozen  times  in  succession. 

The  venerable  lady  in  whose  dwelling  we  lodged,  was  extricated 
from  the  ruins  of  her  house,  having  lost  everything  that  apper- 
tained to  her  establishment,  which  could  be  broken  or  destroyed. 

The  people  at  the  Little  Prairie,  who  suffered  most,  had  their 
settlement,  which  consisted  of  a  hundred  families,  and  which  was 
located  in  a  rich  and  very  deep  fertile  bottom  broken  uj).  When 
I  passed  it  and  stopped  to  contemplate  the  traces  of  the  catas- 
tro[>lie  which  remained  at\er  several  years,  the  crevices  where  the 
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earth  had  burst  were  suflSciently  manifest,  and  the  whole  region 
was  covered  with  sand  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet.  The 
surface  was  red  with  oxydized  pyrites  of  iron,  and  the  sand-blows, 
as  they  were  called,  were  abundantly  mixai  with  this  kind  of 
earth,  and  with  pieces  of  pit-coal.  But  two  families  remained  of 
the  whole  settlement.  The  object  seems  to  have  been,  in  the 
first  paroxysm  of  alarm,  to  escape  to  the  hills.  The  depth  of 
water  that  soon  covered  tlie  surface,  precluded  escape. 

The  people,  without  exception,  were  unlettered  backwoodsmen, 
of  the  class  least  addicted  to  reasoning.  And  yet,  it  is  remarkable, 
how  ingeniously  and  conclusively  they  reasoned,  from  apprehen- 
sion sharpened  by  fear.  They  observed  tliat  the  chasms  in  the 
earth  were  in  the  direction  from  southwest  to  northeast,  and  they 
were  of  an  extent  to  swallow  up  not  only  men  but  houses  "  down 
deep  into  the  pit."  And  these  chasms  occurred  frequently  within 
intervals  of  half  a  mile.  They  felled  the  tallest  trees  at  ri^ht 
angles  to  the  chasms,  and  stationed  themselves  upon  the  feUed 
trees.  Meantime  their  cattle  and  their  harvests,  both  there  and  at 
New  Madrid,  principally  perished. 

The  people  no  longer  dared  to  dwell  in  houses.  They  passed 
that  winter  and  the  succeeding  one  in  bark  booths  and  camps,  like 
those  of  the  Indians,  of  so  light  a  texture  as  not  to  expose  the  in- 
habitants to  danger  in  case  of  their  being  thrown  down.  Such 
numbers  of  laden  boats  were  wrecked  above  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  lading  driven  into  the  eddy  at  the  mouth  of  the  bayou,  at 
the  village  which  makes  the  harbor,  that  the  people  were  amply 
supplied  with  provision  of  every  kind.  Flour,  beef,  pork,  bacon, 
butter,  cheese,  apples,  in  short  everything  that  is  carried  down  the 
river,  was  in  such  abundance,  as  scarcely  to  be  matters  of  sale. 
Many  boats  that  came  safely  into  the  bayou,  were  disposed  of  by 
the  aflrighted  owners  for  a  trifle:  for  the  shocks  continued  daily; 
and  the  owners  deeming  the  whole  country  below  to  be  sunk,  were 
glad  to  return  to  the  upper  country  as  fast  as  possible.  In  effect, 
a  great  many  islands  were  sunk,  new  ones  raised,  and  the  bed  of 
the  river  very  much  changed  in  every  respect. 

After  the  earthquake  had  moderated  in  violence,  the  country 
exhibited  a  melancholy  aspect  of  chasms,  of  sand  covering  the 
earth,  of  trees  thrown  down,  or  lying  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees,  or  split  in  the  middle.  The  Little  Prairie  settlement  was 
broken  up.  The  Great  Prairie  settlement,  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing before  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  was  much  dimin- 
ished. New  Madrid  dwindled  to  insignificance  and  decay;  the 
people  trembling  in  their  miserable  hovels  at  the  distant  and 
melancholy  rumbling  of  the  approaching  shocks. 

Tlie  general  government  passed  an  act  allowing  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  to  locate  the  same  quantity  of  lands  that  they  pos- 
sessed here,  in  any  part  of  the  territory,  where  the  lands  were  not 
yet  covered  by  any  claim.     These  claims  passed  into  the  hands  of 
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speculators  and  were  never  of  any  substantial  benefit  to  the  pos- 
sessors. 

When  I  resided  there,  this  district,  formerly  so  level,  rich,  and 
beautiful,  had  the  most  melancholy  of  all  aspects  of  decay — the 
tokens  of  former  cultivation  and  habitancy,  which  were  now  me- 
mentos of  desolation  and  desertion.  Large  and  beautiful  orchards 
left  uninclosed,  houses  deserted,  deep  chasms  in  the  earth,  obvious 
at  frequent  intervals.  Such  was  the  face  of  the  country,  although 
the  people  had  for  years  become  so  accustomed  to  frequent  and 
small  shocks,  which  did  no  essential  injury,  that  the  lands  were 
gradually  rising  again  in  value,  and  New  Madrid  was  slowly 
rebuilding  with  frail  buildings  adapted  to  the  apprehensions  of  the 
people. 


VOYAGE  OF  THE  FIRST  WESTERN  STEAMBOAT. 

The  first  western  steamboat  was  the  New  Orleans,  a  craft  of 
four  hundred  tuns  burden,  which  was  built  at  Pittsburgh  in  1811. 
The  origin  of  this  boat  and  the  history  of  her  first  voyage,  is  thus 
given  by  Latrobe,  from  wliich  it  will  be  seen  that  she  narrowly 
escaped  being  overwhelmed  in  the  great  earthquakes  that  signal- 
ized the  latter  part  of  that  year  in  the  annals  of  the  West. 

The  complete  success  attending  the  experiments  in  steam  navi- 
gation made  on  the  Hudson,  and  the  adjoining  waters  previous  to 
the  year  1809,  turned  the  attention  of  the  principal  projectors  to 
the  idea  of  its  aj)plication  on  the  western  waters ;  and  in  the 
month  of  April  of  that  year,  Mr.  Rosevelt  of  New  York,  pursuant 
to  an  agreement  with  Cliancellor  Livingston  and  Mr.  Fulton, 
visited  those  rivers  with  the  purpose  of  forming  an  opinion  whether 
they  admitted  of  steam  navigation  or  not.  At  tliis  time  two 
boats,  the  North  River  and  the  Clermont  were  running  on  the 
Hudson. 

Mr.  Rosevelt  surveyed  the  rivers  from  Pittsburgh  to  New 
Orleans,  and  as  his  report  was  favorable,  it  was  decided  to  build  a 
boat  at  the  former  town.  This  was  done  under  his  direction,  and 
in  the  course  of  1811,  the  first  boat  was  launched  upon  the  waters 
of  the  Ohio.  It  was  called  the  ''  New  Orleans,"  and  was  intended 
to  ply  between  Natchez  and  New  Orleans.  In  October,  it  left 
Pittsburgh  on  its  experimental  voyage.  On  this  occasion  no 
freight  or  passengers  were  taken,  the  object  being  merely  to  bring 
the  boat  to  her  station.  Mr.  Rosevelt,  his  young  wife  and  family, 
Mr.  Baker,  the  engineer,  Andrew  Jack,  the  pilot,  and  six  hands 
with  a  few  domestics,  formed  her  whole  burden.  There  were  no 
woodyards  at  that  time,  and  constant  delays  were  unavoidable. 

When  as  related,  Mr.  Rosevelt  had  gone  down  the  river  to 
reconnoiter,  he  had  discovered  two  beds  of  coal,  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  below  the  rapids  of  Louisville,  and  now  took 
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tools  to  work  thcin,  intending  to  load  the  vessel  with  coal,  and  to 
employ  it  as  fuel,  instead  of  constantly  detaining  the  boat  while 
wood  was  procuring  from  the  banks. 

Late  at  night,  on  the  fourth  day  after  quitting  Pittsburgh,  they 
arrived  in  safety  at  Louisville,  having  been  but  seventy  hours 
descending  upward  of  seven  hundred  miles.  The  novel  appear- 
ance of  the  vessel,  and  the  fearful  rapidity  with  which  it  made  its 
passage  over  the  broad  reaches  of  the  river,  excited  a  mixture  of 
terror  and  surprise  among  many  of  the  settlers  on  the  banks, 
whom  the  rumor  of  such  an  invention  had  never  reached  ;  and  it 
is  relatcKl,  that  on  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  vessel  before 
Louisville,  in  the  course  of  a  fine,  still  moonlight  night,  the 
extraordinary  sound  which  filled  the  air  as  the  pent  up  steam  was 
suflTered  to  escape  from  the  valves,  on  rounding  to,  produced  a 
general  alarm,  and  multitudes  in  the  town  rose  from  their  beds  to 
ascertain  the  cause. 

I  have  heard  the  general  impression  among  the  good  Kentnek- 
ians,  was,  that  the  comet  had  fallen  into  the  Ohio ;  but  this  does 
not  rest  upon  the  same  foundation  as  the  other  facts  which  I  lay 
before  you,  and  which  I  may  at  once  say,  I  had  directly  from  the 
lips  of  the  parties  themselves.  The  small  depth  of  water  in  the 
rapids,  prevented  the  boat  from  pursuing  her  voyage  immediately; 
and  di^ring  the  consequent  detention  of  three  weeks  in  the  upper 

Eart  of  the  Ohio,  several  trips  were  successfully  made  between 
ouisville  and  Cincinnati.  In  fine,  the  waters  rose,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  last  week  in  November,  the  voyage  was  resumed,  the 
depth  of  water  barely  admitting  their  passage. 

VThen  they  arrived  about  five  miles  above  the  Yellow  Banks 
they  moored  the  boat  opposite  the  first  vein  of  coal,  which  was  on 
the  Indiana  side  and  had  been  purchased  in  the  interim  of  the 
State  government.  They  found  a  large  quantity  already  quarried 
to  their  iiand  and  conveyed  to  the  shore  by  dejjredators  who  had 
not  found  means  to  carry  it  off,  and  with  this  they  commenced 
loading  the  boat.  While  thus  employed,  our  voyagers  were 
accosted  in  great  alarm  by  the  squatters  of  the  neighborhood,  who 
inquired  if  they  had  not  heard  strange  noises  on  the  river  and  in 
the  wotxls  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  day,  and  perceived  the 
shores  shako  —  insisting  that  they  had  repeatedly  telt  the  earth 
tremble. 

Hitherto,  nothing  extraordinary  had  been  perceived.  The  fol- 
lowing day  they  pursued  their  monotonous  voyage  in  those  vast 
6olitu«les.  The  weather  was  observed  to  be  oppressively  hot,  the 
air  misty,  still,  and  dull ;  and  though  the  sun  was  visible,  like  a 
glowing  ball  of  copper,  his  rays  haraly  shed  more  than  a  mournful 
tvviliixht  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Evening  drew  nigh,  and  with 
it  suiiie  indications  of  what  was  passing  around  them  became  evi- 
dent. And  as  they  sat  on  deck,  they  ever  and  anon  heard  a  rush- 
ing sound  and  violent  splash,  and  saw  large  jX)rtions  of  the  shore 
tearing  away  from  the  land  and  falling  into  the  river.     It  was,  as 
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mj  informant  said,  an  awful  day;  so  still  that  you  conld  have 
heard  a  pin  drop  on  the  deck  I  They  spoke  little,  tor  every  one  on 
board  appeared  thunderstruck.  The  comet  had  disappeared  about 
this  time,  which  circumstance  was  noticed  with  awe  by  the  crew. 

The  second  day  after  leaving  the  Yellow  Banks,  the  sun  was 
over  the  forests  the  same  dim  ball  of  fire,  and  the  air  was  thick, 
doll,  and  oppressive  as  before.  Tlie  portentous  signs  of  this  ter- 
rible natural  convulsion  continued  and  increased.  The  pilot, 
alarmed  and  confused,  affirmed  that  he  was  lost,  as  he  found  the 
channel  everywhere  altered ;  and  where  he  had  hitherto  known 
deep  water  there  lay  numberless  trees  with  their  root  upward.  The 
trees  were  seen  waving  and  nodding  on  the  bank  without  a  wind, 
but  the  adventurers  had  no  choice  but  to  continue  their  route. 
Toward  evening  they  found  themselves  at  loss  for  a  place  of  shelter. 
They  had  usually  brought  to  under  the  shore,  but  everywhere  they 
saw  the  high  banks  disappearing,  overwhelming  many  a  flatboat 
and  raft,  from  which  the  owners  had  landed  and  escaped. 

A  large  island  in  mid-channel,  selected  by  the  pilot  as  the  better 
alternative,  was  sought  for  in  vain,  having  disappeared  entirely. 
Thus,  in  doubt  and  terror,  they  proceeded,  hour  after  hour,  until 
dark,  when  they  found  a  small  island  and  moored  themselves  at  its 
foot.  Here  they  lay,  keeping  watch  on  deck  during  the  long  win- 
ters night,  listening  to  the  sound  of  the  waters  which  roared  and 
gurgled  horribly  around  them,  and  hearing  from  time  to  time  the 
rushing  earth  slide  from  the  shore,  and  the  commotion  as  the  fall- 
ing mass  of  earth  and  trees  was  swallowed  up  by  the  river.  The 
lady  of  the  party,  a  delicate  female  who  had  just  been  confined  on 
board  as  they  lay  ofl'  Louisville,  was  frequently  awakened  from  her 
restless  slumber  by  the  jar  given  to  the  furniture  and  loose  articles 
in  the  cabin,  as  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  night,  the  shock 
of  the  passing  earth  was  communicated  from  the  island  to  the  bow 
of  the  vessel.  It  was  a  long  night,  but  morning  showed  them  that 
they  were  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  The  shores  and  channel 
were  now  not  recognizable,  for  everything  seemed  changed. 
About  noon  of  that  day  they  reached  the  small  town  of  New 
Madrid,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  Here  they  found 
the  inhabitants  in  the  greatest  distress  and  consternation  ;  part  of 
the  population  had  fled  in  terror  to  the  higher  grounds,  others 
prayed  to  be  taken  on  board,  as  the  earth  was  opening  in  fissures 
on  every  side,  and  their  houses  hourly  falling  around  them. 

Proceeding  from  thence,  they  found  the  Mississippi  unusually 
swollen,  turbid,  and  full  of  trees,  and  after  many  days  of  great 
danger,  though  they  felt  and  perceived  no  more  of  the  earthquakes, 
they  reached  their  destination  at  Natchez  at  the  close  of  the  fii*st 
week  in  January,  lvS12,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  ;  the  escape  of 
the  boat  having  been  considered  an  injpossibility. 

The  Orleans  continued  to  run  between  New  Orleans  and  Natchez, 
making  her  voyages  to  average  seventeen  days,  until  1813  or  '14, 
when  she  was  wrecked  near  Baton  Kouge  by  striking  on  a  snag. 
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In  the  course  of  the  few  years  succeeding  the  construction  of  the 
Orleans,  several  other  boats  were  built  and  launched  upon  the 
western  rivers.  Yet  such  was  their  want  of  success  that  the  pub- 
lic had  no  faith  that  steamboat  navigation  would  succeed  upon  the 
western  waters,  until  the  trip  of  the  Washin^on  in  the  spring  of 
1817,  when  she  went  from  Louisville  to  New  Orleans  and  returned 
in  fortj-iive  days.  This  boat  was  of  four  hundred  tuns  burden, 
and  was  built  at  Wheeling  under  the  direction  of  her  captain,  H. 
M.  Shreve.  ''  Iler  boilers,"  says  Judge  Ilall  in  his  Notes,  "  were 
on  the  upper  deck,  and  she  was  the  first  boat  on  that  plan,  since 
BO  generally  in  use." 


SKETCH  OF  TECUMSEH,  AND  THE  INDIAN  WAR  OP  1811. 

The  celebrated  Shawanee  chief,  Tecumseh,  was  born  a  few  years 
before  the  war  of  the  revolution,  at  the  Indian  village  of  Piqua,  on 
Mad  river,  about  six  miles  below  the  site  of  Springfield,  Clarke 
County,  Ohio.  Ilis  tribe  removed  from  Florida  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  Uis  father,  who  was  a  chief,  fell  at  the  bloody 
battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  in  1774.     From  his  youth  he  showed  a 

I)as3ion  for  war ;  he  early  acquired  an  unbounded  influence  over 
lis  tribe  from  his  bravery,  his  sense  of  justice,  and  his  command- 
ing eloquence.  Like  his  great  prototype,  Pontiac,  humanity  was 
a  prominent  trait  in  his  character.  He  not  only  was  never  known 
to  ill-treat  or  murder  a  prisoner,  but  indignantly  denounced  those 
who  did,  employing  all  his  authority  and  eloquence  in  behalf  of  the 
helpless.  In  1708,  Tecumseh  removed  with  his  followers  to  the 
vicinity  of  White  River,  Indiana,  among  the  Delawares,  where  he 
remained  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1805,  through  the  influence 
of  Laulewasikaw,  the  brother  of  Tecumseh,  a  largo  number  of 
Shawanees  established  themselves  at  Greenville.  Very  soon  after, 
Laulewasikaw  assumed  the  oflice  of  n  prophet^  and  forthwith  com- 
menced that  career  of  cunning  and  pretended  sorcery,  which 
enabled  him  to  sway  the  Indian  mind  in  a  wonderful  degree. 
Throughout  the  year  180C,  the  brothers  remained  at  Greenville  and 
were  visited  by  many  Indians  from  diflcrent  tribes,  not  a  few  of 
whom  became  their  followers.  The  Prophet  dreamed  many  won- 
derful dreams,  and  claimed  to  have  had  many  supernatural  revela- 
tions made  to  him  ;  the  great  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  occurred  in 
the  summer  of  this  year,  a  knowledge  of  which  he  had  by  some 
means  attained,  enabled  him  to  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of 
many  of  his  ignorant  followers,  that  he  was  really  the  earthly  agent 
of  the  Great  Spirit.  lie  boldly  announced  to  the  unbelievers,  that 
on  a  certain  day  he  would  give  them  a  proof  of  his  supernatural 
powers  by  bringing  darkness  over  the  sun.  When  the  day  and 
hour  of  the  eclipse  arrived,  and  the  earth  even  at  mid-day  was 
shrouded  in  the  gloom  of  twilight,  the  Prophet,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  his  party,  signiticantlv  pointed  to  the  heavens,  and  cried 
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ont,  ^*  Did  I  not  prophesy  truly  ?  Behold  !  darkness  has  shrouded 
the  sun  I^'  It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  this  striking  pheno- 
menon,  thus  adroitly  used,  produced  a  strong  impression  on  the 
Indians,  and  greatly  increased  their  belief  in  the  sacred  character 
of  their  prophet. 

In  the  spring  of  1808,  Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet  removed  to  a 
tract  of  land  on  the  Tippecanoe,  a  tributary  of  the  Wabash,  where 
the  latter  continued  his  efforts  to  induce  the  Indians  to  forsake 
their  vicious  habits,  while  Tecumseh  was  visiting  the  neighboring 
tribes  and  quietly  strengthening  his  own  and  the  Prophet's  influ- 
ence over  them.  The  events  of  the  early  part  of  the  year  1810, 
were  such  at  to  leave  little  doubt  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  the 
brothers ;  the  Prophet  was  apparently  the  most  prominent  actor, 
while  Tecumseh  was  in  reality  the  main  spring  of  all  the  move- 
ments, backed,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  insidious  influence  of  British 
agents,  who  supplied  the  Indian  gratis  with  powder  and  ball,  in 
anticipation  perhaps  of  hostilities  between  the  two  countries,  in 
which  event  a  union  of  all  the  tribes  against  the  Americans  was 
desirable.  Tecumseh  had  opposed  the  sale  and  cession  of  lands 
to  the  United  States,  and  declared  it  to  be  his  unalterable  resolu- 
tion to  take  a  stand  against  the  further  intrusion  of  the  whites  upon 
the  soil  of  his  people.  By  various  acts  the  feelings  of  Tecumseh 
became  more  and  more  evident ;  in  August,  he  having  visited 
Vincennes  to  see  the  governor,  two  successive  councils  were  held, 
by  which  the  real  position  of  aflairs  was  ascertained. 

The  undoubted  purpose  of  the  brothers  now  being  known,  Gov. 
Harrison  proceeded  to  prepare  for  tlie  contest  he  knew  must  ensue. 
In  June  of  the  year  following  (1811),  he  sent  a  message  to  the 
Shawanees,  bidding  them  to  beware  of  hostilities,  to  which  Tecum- 
seh gave  a  brief  reply,  promising  to  visit  the  governor.  This  visit 
he  paid  in  July,  accompanied  by  three  hundred  followers. 

This  council  proving  unsatisfactory,  and  Tecumseh  soon  after 
going  south  among  tlic  Creeks  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  extend- 
ing his  confederacy,  the  people  of  Indiana  became  greatly  alarmed, 
ana  Governor  Harrison  therefore  took  measures  to  increase  hia 
regular  force.  His  plan  was  to  again  warn  the  Indians  to  obey 
the  treaty  of  Greenville,  but  at  the  same  time  prepare  to  break  up 
the  Prophet's  establishment  if  necessary.  In  September,  the  Pro- 
phet sent  assurances  to  the  governor  that  his  intentions  were  paci- 
fic. About  the  same  time,  he  dispatched  a  message  to  the  I)ela- 
wares,  who  were  friendly,  to  join  him  in  a  war  against  the  United 
States,  stating  that  he  had  taken  up  the  tomahawk,  and  would 
not  lay  it  down  but  with  his  life,  unless  their  wrongs  were  re- 
dressed. The  Delaware  chiefs  immediately  visited  the  Prophet  to 
dissuade  him  from  commencing  hostilities ;  and  were  grossly  in- 
sulted. On  the  Gth  of  November,  1811,  Governor  Harrison,  with 
al)Out  nine  hundred  and  fifty  eflective  troops,  composed  of  two 
Hundred  and  fifty  of  the  4rth  Regiment  U.  S.  Infantry,  one  hundrerl 
and  thirty  volunteers,  and  a  body  of  militia,  being  within  a  mile 
16 
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and  a  half  of  the  Prophet's  town,  was  urged  to  make  an  immediate 
assault  upon  the  village ;  but  this  he  declined,  as  his  instmctioDB 
from  the  President  were  positive  not  to  attack  the  Indians  as  long 
as  there  w^as  a  probability  of  their  complying  with  the  demands 
of  government.  The  Indians,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  endeavored 
to  cut  off  his  messengers  and  evinced  other  hostile  symptoms,  which 
determined  Harrison  to  march  at  once  upon  the  town,  when  he  was 
met  by  three  Indians,  one  of  them  a  principal  counselor  of  the 
Prophet,  who  stated  that  the  Prophet  s  intentions  were  pacific. 
Accordingly  a  suspension  of  hostilities  was  agreed  upon,  and  the 
terms  of  peace  were  to  be  settled  the  following  morning  by  the 
governor  and  his  chiefs.  At  night  the  army  encamped  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Prophet's  town. 

Battle  rrf  Tippecanoe. — The  governor  was  perfectly  convinced 
of  the  hostility  of  the  Prophet,  lie  believed  that  they  intended  to 
attack  him  by  treachery,  after  having  first  lulled  his  suspicions  by 
a  pretended  treaty,  which  had,  indeed,  been  their  original  inten- 
tion. No  one  anticipated  an  attack  that  night,  yet  every  precau- 
tion was  taken  to  resist  one  if  made.  All  the  guards  that  could 
be  used  in  such  a  situation,  and  all  such  as  were  used  by  Wayne, 
were  employed  on  this  occasion.  That  is,  camp  guards,  furnishing 
a  chain  of  sentinels  around  the  whole  camp,  at  such  a  distance  as 
to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  in  time  for  the  troops 
to  take  their  position,  and  yet  not  far  enough  to  prevent  the  senti- 
nels from  retreating  to  the  main  body  if  overpowered.  The  usual 
mode  in  civilized  warfare  of  stationing  picket-guards  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  in  advance  of  an  army  leading  to  it,  would  be  use- 
less in  Indian  warfare,  as  they  do  not  require  roads  to  march  upon, 
and  such  guards  would  always  be  cut  otf.  Orders  were  given  in 
the  event  of  a  night  attack,  for  each  corps  to  maintain  its  position 
at  all  hazards,  until  relief  or  further  orders  were  given  to  it.  The 
whole  army  was  kept  during  the  night,  in  the  military  position 
which  is  called,  lying  on  their  arms.  The  regular  troops  lay  in 
their  tents,  with  their  accouterments  on,  and  their  arms  by  their 
sides.  The  militia  had  no  tents,  but  slept  with  their  clothes  and 
pouches  on,  and  their  guns  under  them,  to  keep  them  dry.  The 
order  of  the  encampment  was  the  order  of  battle  for  a  night  attack; 
and  as  every  man  slept  opposite  to  his  post  in  the  line,  there  was 
nothing  for  the  troops  to  do,  in  case  of  an  assault,  but  to  rise  and 
take  their  position  a  few  steps  in  the  rear  of  the  fires  around  which 
they  had  reposed.  The  guard  of  the  night  consisted  of  two  cap- 
tains' commands  of  forty-two  men,  and  four  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers each ;  and  two  subalterns'  guards  of  twenty  men  and  non- 
commissioned officers  each — the  whole  amounting  to  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  men,  under  the  command  of  a  field  officer  of 
the  day.  The  night  was  dark  and  cloudy,  and  after  midnight  there 
was  a  drizzling  rain. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  7th,  Governor  Harrison, 
according  to  practice,  had  risen  preparatory  to  the  calling  up  tho 
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troops;  and  was  engaged,  while  drawing  on  his  boots  by  the  fire, 
in  conversation  with  General  Wells,  Colonel  Owen,  and  Majors 
Taylor  and  Hurst.  The  orderly-drum  had  been  roused  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  signal  for  the  troops  to  turn  out,  when  the  attack 
of  the  Indians  suddenly  commenced  upon  the  left  flank  of  the 
camp.  The  whole  army  was  instantly  on  its  feet;  the  camp-fires 
were  extinguished ;  the  governor  mounted  his  horse  and  proceeded 
to  the  point  of  attack.  Several  of  the  companies  had  taken  their 
places  in  the  line  within  forty  seconds  from  the  report  of  the  first 
gun ;  and  the  whole  of  the  troops  were  prepared  for  action  in  the 
course  of  two  minutes ;  a  fact  as  creditable  to  their  own  activity 
and  bravery  as  to  the  skill  and  energy  of  their  oflScers.  The  battle 
soon  became  general,  and  was  maintained  on  both  sides  with  sig- 
nal and  even  desperate  valor.  The  Indians  advanced  and  retreatSl 
by  the  aid  of  a  rattling  noise,  made  with  deer  hoofs,  and  persevered 
in  their  treacherous  attack  with  an  apparent  determination  to  con- 
quer or  die  upon  the  spot.  The  battle  raged  with  unabated  fury 
and  mutual  slaughter  until  daylight,  when  a  gallant  and  successful 
charge  by  the  troops  drove  the  enemy  into  the  swamp,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  conflict. 

Prior  to  the  assault,  the  Prophet  had  given  assurances  to  his 
followers,  that  in  the  coming  contest,  the  Great  Spirit  would  render 
the  arms  of  the  Americans  unavailing;  that  their  bullets  would 
fall  harmless  at  the  feet  of  the  Indians ;  that  the  latter  should  have 
light  in  abundance,  while  the  former  would  be  involved  in  thick 
darkness.  Availing  himself  of  the  privilege  conferred  by  his 
peculiar  office,  and,  perliaps,  unwilling  in  his  own  person  to  attest 
at  once  the  rival  powers  of  a  sham  prophesy  and  a  real  American 
bullet,  he  prudently  took  a  position  on  an  adjacent  eminence ;  and, 
when  the  action  began,  he  entered  upon  the  performance  of  certain 
mystic  rites,  at  the  same  time  singing  a  war-song.  In  the  course 
of  the  engagement,  he  was  informed  that  his  men  were  falling;  ho 
told  them  to  fight  on — it  would  soon  be  as  he  had  predicted ;  and 
then,  in  louder  and  wilder  strains,  his  inspiring  battle-song  was 
heard  commingling  with  the  sharp  crack  of  the  rifle  and  the  shrill 
warhoop  of  his  brave  but  deluded  followers. 

Throughout  the  action,  the  Indians  manifested  more  boldness 
and  perseverance  than  had  perhaps  ever  been  exhibited  by  them  on 
any  former  occasion.  This  was  owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  the 
influence  of  the  Prophet,  who  by  the  aid  of  his  incantations,  had 
inspired  them  with  a  belief  that  they  would  certainly  overcome 
their  enemy;  the  supposition,  likewise,  that  they  had  taken  the 
governor's  army  by  surprise,  doubtless  contributed  to  the  desperate 
character  of  their  assaults.  They  were  commanded  by  some  daring 
chiefs,  and  although  their  spiritual  leader  was  not  actually  in  the 
battle,  he  did  much  to  encourage  liis  followers  in  their  gallant 
attack.  Some  of  the  Indians  who  were  in  the  action,  subse- 
quently informed  the  agent  at  Fort  Wayne,  that  there  were  more 
than  a  thousand  warriors  in  the  battle,  and  that  the  number  of 
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wounded  was  unusually  great.  In  the  precipitation  of  their 
retreat,  they  left  thirty-eight  on  the  fiela;  some  were  boned 
during  the  engagement  in  their  town,  others  no  doubt  died  subse- 
quently of  their  wounds.  The  whole  number  of  their  killed  was 
probably  not  less  than  fifty. 

Of  the  army  under  Governor  Harrison,  thirty-five  were  killed 
in  the  action,  and  twenty-five  died  subseauently  of  their  wounds - 
the  total  number  of  killed  and  wounded  was  one  hundred  and 
eighty-eight.  Among  the  former,  were  the  lamented  Colonel 
Abraham  Owen  and  Major  Joseph  Hamilton  Daviess,  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Both  officers  and  men  behaved  with  much  coolness  and  bravery — 
qualities  which,  in  an  eminent  degree,  marked  the  conduct  of 
Governor  Harrison  throughout  the  engagement.  The  peril  to 
which  he  was  subjected  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  a  ball 
passed  through  his  stock,  slightly  bruising  his  neck;  another 
struck  his  saddle,  and  glancing,  hit  his  thigh ;  and  a  third  wounded 
the  horse  on  which  he  was  riding. 

Peace  on  the  frontiers  was  one  of  the  happy  results  of  this 
severe  and  brilliant  action.  The  tribes  which  nad  already  joined 
in  the  confederacy  were  dismayed;  and  those  which  had  remained 
neutral,  now  decided  against  it. 

The  victorious  army,  in  the  two  succeeding  days,  burnt  the 
Prophet's  town  and  destroyed  the  crops.  Tecumseh,  shortly  after 
returning  from  the  south,  was  deeply  mortified  at  the  result  of  the 
battle.  His  brother,  the  Prophet,  who  lost  by  this  battle  his 
popularity  and  power  among  the  Indians,  was  reproached  by  him 
in  bitter  terras,  for  having  departed  from  his  positive  commands 
in  then  engaginfj  in  hostilities  against  the  United  States.  Tecum- 
seh was  not,  at  that  time,  prepared  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
schemes  against  the  Americans,  but  in  the  war  that  ensued  the 
next  year  with  Great  Britain,  the  nature  of  his  ulterior  objects 
was  well  defined. 

On  the  first  commencement  of  the  war  of  1812,  Tecumseh  was 
in  the  field,  prepared  for  the  conflict.  In  July,  there  was  an 
assemblage  at  Brownstown  of  those  Indians  who  were  inclined  to 
neutrality.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  Maiden  to  Tecumseh  to 
attend  this  council.  ''  No,"  said  he  indignantly,  "  I  have  taken 
sides  with  the  king,  my  father,  and  I  will  suflbr  my  bones  to  bleach 
upon  this  shore  before  I  will  recross  that  stream  to  join  in  any 
council  of  neutrality."  He  participated  in  the  battle  of  Browns- 
town,  and  commanded  the  Indians  in  the  action  near  Maguaga. 
In  the  last,  he  was  wounded,  and  it  is  supposed  that  his  bravery 
and  good  conduct  led  to  his  being  shortly  after  appointed  Brigadier- 
General  in  the  service  of  the  British  King.  In  the  siege  of  Fort 
Meigs,  Tecumseh  behaved  with  great  bravery  and  humanity. 

Immediately  after  the  signal  defeat  of  Proctor,  at  Fort  Stephen- 
son, he  returned  with  the  British  troops  to  Maiden  by  water,  while 
Tecumseh,  with  his  followers,  passed  over  by  land,  round  the  head 
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of  Lake  Erie,  and  joined  him  at  that  point.  Discouraged  by  the 
want  of  snecess,  and  having  lost  all  confidence  in  General  Proctor, 
Tecumseh  seriously  meditated  a  withdrawal  from  the  contest,  but 
was  induced  to  remain. 

When  Perry's  battle  was  fought,  it  was  witnessed  by  the  Indians 
from  the  distant  shore.  On  the  day  succeeding  the  engagement, 
General  Proctor  said  to  Tecumseh,  "  My  fleet  has  whipped  the 
Americans,  but  the  vessels  being  much  injured,  have  gone  into 
Put-in  Bay  to  refit,  and  will  be  here  in  a  few  days."  This  decep- 
tion, however,  upon  the  Indians  was  not  of  long  duration.  The 
sagacious  eye  of  Tecumseh  soon  perceived  indications  of  a  retreat 
from  Maiden,  and  he  promptly  inquired  into  the  matter.  General 
Proctor  informed  him  that  he  was  only  going  to  send  their  valuable 

Eroperty  up  the  Thames,  where  it  would  meet  a  reinforcement,  and 
e  safe.  Tecumseh,  however,  was  not  to  be  deceived  by  this 
shallow  device,  and  remonstrated  most  urgently  against  a  retreat. 
He  finally  demanded,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Indians  under  his 
command,  to  be  heard  by  the  general,  and,  on  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, delivered  to  him,  as  the  representative  of  their  great 
father,  the  king,  tlie  following  speech : 

Father,  listen  to  your  children!  you  have  them  now  all  before 
ou.  The  war  before  this,  our  British  father  gave  the  hatchet  to 
is  red  children,  when  our  old  chiefs  were  alive.  They  are  now 
dead.  In  that  war  oar  father  was  thrown  on  his  back  by  the 
Americans;  and  our  father  took  them  by  the  hand  without  our 
knowledge ;  and  we  are  afraid  that  our  father  will  do  so  again  at 
this  time.  Summer  l)eforc  last,  when  I  came  forward  with  my  red 
brethren  and  was  ready  to  take  up  the  hatchet  in  favor  of  our 
British  father,  we  were  told  not  to  be  in  a  hurry,  that  he  had  not 
yet  determined  to  fight  the  Americans.  Listen!  when  war  was 
declared,  our  father  stood  up  and  gave  us  the  tomahawk,  and  told 
us  that  he  was  then  ready  to  strike  the  Americans ;  that  lie  wanted 
our  assistance,  and  that  he  would  certainly  get  our  lands  back, 
which  the  Americans  had  taken  from  us.  Listen!  you  told  us 
at  that  time,  to  bring  forward  our  families  to  this  place,  and  we 
did  so ;  and  you  promised  to  take  care  of  them,  and  they  should 
want  for  nothing,  while  the  men  would  go  and  fight  the  enemy ; 
that  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  the  enemy's  garrisons ; 
that  we  knew  nothing  about  them,  and  that  our  father  w^ould 
attend  to  that  part  of  tlie  business.  You  also  told  your  red  chil- 
dren that  you  would  take  good  care  of  your  garrison  here,  which 
made  our  hearts  glad.  Listen!  when  we  were  last  at  the  Rapids, 
it  is  true,  we  gave  you  little  assistance.  It  is  hard  to  fight  people 
who  live  like  ground  hogs.  Father,  listen !  our  fleet  has  gone  out; 
we  know  they  have  fought ;  we  have  heard  the  great  guns ;  but  we 
know  nothing  of  what  has  happened  to  our  father  (Commodore 
Barclay),  with  one  arm. 

Our  ships  have  gone  one  way,  and  we  are  much  astonished  to 
see  our  father  tying  up  everything  and  preparing  to  run  away 
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the  other,  without  letting  his  red  children  know  what  his  intentioDS 
are.  You  always  told  us  to  remain  here  and  take  care  of  our 
lauds;  it  made  our  hearts  glad  to  hear  that  was  your  wish.  Our 
great  father,  the  king,  is  the  head,  and  you  represent  him.  You 
always  told  us  you  would  never  draw  your  foot  off  British 
ground;  but  now,  father,  we  see  that  you  are  drawing  back,  and 
wo  are  sorry  to  see  our  father  doing  so  without  seeing  the  enemy. 
We  must  compare  our  father's  conduct  to  a  fat  dog,  that  carries 
his  tail  on  its  back,  but  when  affrighted,  drops  it  between  its  legs 
and  runs  off.  Father,  listen  !  the  Americans  have  not  yet  defeated 
us  by  land;  neither  are  we  sure  that  they  have  done  so  by  water; 
we,  therefore,  wish  to  remain  here  and  tight  our  enemy  should  they 
make  their  api^)earance.  If  they  defeat  us,  we  will  then  retreat 
with  our  father.  At  the  battle  of  the  Rapids,  last  war,  the 
Americans  certainly  defeated  us;  and  when  we  returned  to  our 
father*s  fort  at  tliat  place,  the  gates  were  shut  against  us.  We 
were  afraid  that  it  would  now  be  the  case ;  but  instead  of  that, 
we  now  see  our  British  father  preparing  to  march  out  of  his 
garrison.  Father,  you  have  got  the  arms  and  ammunition  which 
our  great  father  sent  his  ret!  children.  If  you  have  an  idea  of 
going  away,  give  them  to  us,  and  you  may  go,  and  welcome,  for 
us.  Our  lives  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Great  Spirit.  Wo  are 
determined  to  defend  our  lands,  and  if  it  be  his  will,  we  wish  to 
leave  our  l>ones  u{)on  them. 

Tecnmseh  entered  the  battle  of  the  Thames  with  a  strong  con- 
viction that  he  should  not  survive  it.  Further  flight  he  deemed 
disgraceful,  while  the  hope  of  victory  in  the  impending  action  was 
feeble  and  distant.  He,  however,  heroically  resolved  to  achieve 
tlie  latter  or  die  in  the  effort.  With  this  determination  he  took  his 
stand  among  his  followers,  raised  the  war-cry,  and  boldlv  met  the 
enemy.  From  the  commencement  of  the  attack  on  the  Indian 
line,  his  voice  was  distinctly  heard  by  his  followers,  animating 
them  to  deeds  worthy  of  the  race  to  which  they  belonged.  When 
that  well  known  voice  was  heard  no  longer  above  the  din  of  arms 
the  battle  ceaseil.  The  British  troops  liaviug  already  surrendered 
and  the  gallant  leader  of  the  Indians  having  fallen,  they  gave  up 
the  contest  and  fled.  A  short  distance  from  where  Tecumseh  fell, 
the  body  of  his  friend  and  brother-in-law,  Wasegoboah,  was  found. 
Tliey  had  often  fought  side  by  side,  and  now,  in  front  of  their  men, 
bravely  battling  the  enemy,  they  side  by  side  closed  their  mortal 
career. 

Thus  fell  the  Indian  warrior  Tecumseh,  in  the  forty-fourth  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  of  the  Shawanee  tribe,  five  feet  ten  inches 
high,  and  with  more  than  the  usual  stoutness,  possessed  all  the 
agility  and  perseverance  of  the  Indian  character.  His  carriage 
was  dignified,  his  eye  penetrating,  his  countenance,  which  even  in 
death  betrayed  the  indications  of  a  lofty  spirit,  rather  of  a  sterner 
Had  he  not  possessed  a  certain  austerity  of  manners,  he 
never  have  controlled  the  wayward  passions  of  those  who 
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followod  him  to  battle.  He  was  of  a  silent  habit,  but  when  his 
eloquence  became  roused  into  action  by  the  reiterated  encroach- 
ments of  the  Americans,  his  strong  intellect  could  supply  him  with 
a  flow  of  oratory  that  enabled  him,  as  he  governed  in  the  field,  so 
to  prescribe  in  the  council. 


KENTUCKY  SPORTS. 


We  have  individuals  in  Kentucky  that,  even  there,  arc  consid- 
ered wonderful  adepts  in  the  manat^ement  of  the  rifle.  Having 
resided  some  years  in  Kentucky,  and^ having  more  than  once  been 
witness  of  rifle  sport,  I  shall  present  the  results  of  my  observation, 
leaving  the  reader  to  judge  how  far  rifle  shooting  is  understood  in 
that  State. 

Several  individuals  who  conceive  themselves  adepts  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  rifle  are  often  seen  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
playing their  skill ;  and  betting  a  trifling  sum,  put  up  a  target,  in 
the  center  of  which  a  common  sized  nail  is  hammered  for  about 
two-thirds  its  length.  The  marksman  makes  choice  of  what  they 
consider  a  proper  distance,  and  which  may  be  forty  paces.  Each 
man  cleans  the  interior  of  his  tube,  which  is  called  wiping  it, 
places  a  ball  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  pouring  as  much  powder 
from  his  horn  as  will  cover  it.  Tbis  quantity  is  supposed  to  be 
suflScient  for  any. distance  short  of  a  hundred  yards.  A  shot 
which  comes  very  close  to  the  nail  is  considered  that  of  an  in- 
different marksman  ;  the  bending  of  the  nail  is  of  course  somewhat 
better  ;  but  nothing  less  than  hitting  it  right  on  the  head  is  satis- 
factory. One  out  of  the  three  shots  generally  hits  the  nail,  and 
should  the  shooters  amount  to  half-a-dozen,  two  nails  are  fre- 
quently needed  before  each  can  have  a  shot.  Those  who  drive  the 
nail  have  a  further  trial  among  themselves,  and  the  two  best  shots 
out  of  these  generally  settle  the  affair,  when  all  the  sportsmen 
adjourn  to  some  house  and  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  friendly  inter- 
course, appointing  before  they  part  a  day  for  another  trial.  This 
is  technically  termed  ^^driving  the  7ia/Z." 

Barking  of  squirrels  is  delightful  sport,  and  in  my  opinion,  re- 
quires a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  any  other.  1  first  wit- 
nessed this  manner  of  procuring  squirrels  while  near  the  town  of 
Frankfort.  The  performer  was  the  celebrated  Daniel  Boone.  Wo 
walked  out  together  and  followed  the  rocky  margins  of  the  Ken- 
tucky River,  until  we  reached  a  piece  of  flat  land,  thickly  covered 
with  black  walnuts,  oaks,  and  hickories.  As  the  general  viast  was 
a  good  one  that  year,  squirrels  were  seen  gamboling  on  every  tree 
around  us.  My  companion,  a  stout,  hale,  athletic  man,  dressed 
in  a  homespun  hunting-shirt,  bare  logged  and  moecasined,  carried 
a  long  and  heavy  rifle,  which,  as  he  was  loading  it,  he  said  had 
proved  efficient  in  all  of  his  former  undertakings,  and  which  ho 
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hoped  woald  not  fail  on  this  occasion,  as  he  felt  proud  to  show  me 
his  skill.  The  gun  was  wiped,  the  powder  measured,  the  ball 
patched  with  six  hundred  thread  linen,  and  a  charge  sent  home 
with  a  hickory  rod.  We  moved  not  a  step  from  the  place,  for  the 
squirrels  were  so  tliick  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  go  after  them. 
Boone  pointed  to  one  of  these  animals,  which  had  observed  us  and 
was  crouched  on  a  tree  about  fitly  paces  distant,  and  bade  me 
mark  well  where  the  ball  should  hit.  He  raised  his  piece  gradu- 
ally until  the  head  or  sight  of  the  barrel  was  brought  to  a  line  with 
the  spot  he  intended  to  hit.  The  whiplike  report  resounded 
through  the  woods  and  along  the  hills  in  repeated  echoes.  Judge 
of  my  surprise,  when  I  perceived  that  the  ball  had  hit  the  piece  of 
bark  immediately  undei-neath  the  squirrel  and  shivered  it  into 
splinters ;  the  concussion  produced  by  which  had  killed  the  animal 
and  sent  it  whirling  through  the  air,  as  if  it  had  been  blown  up  by 
the  ex}>losion  of  a  powder  magazine.  Boone  kept  up  his  firing, 
and  before  many  hours  had  elapsed,  we  had  procured  as  many 
squirrels  as  we  wished.  Since  that  first  interview  with  the  veteran 
Boone,  I  have  seen  many  other  individuals  perform  the  same  feat. 
The  snuffing  of  a  candle  with  a  ball,  I  first  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  near  the  banks  of  Green  River,  not  far  from  a  largo 
pigeon  roost,  to  which  I  had  previously  made  a  visit.  I  had  heard 
many  reports  of  guns  during  the  early  part  of  a  dark  night,  and 
knowing  them  to  be  those  ol  rifles,  I  went  forward  toward  the  spot 
to  ascertain  the  cause.  On  reaching  the  place  I  was  welcomed  by 
a  dozen  tall,  stout  men,  who  told  me  they  were  exercising  for  the 

imrpose  of  enabling  them  to  shoot  under  night  at  the  reflected 
iglit  from  the  eyes  of  a  deer  or  wolf  by  torchlight.  A  fire  was 
blazing  near,  the  smoke  of twhich  rose  curling  among  the  thick 
foliage  of  the  trees.  At  a  distance  which  rendered  it  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable, stood  a  burning  candle,  but  which  in  reality  was  only 
fifty  yards  from  the  spot  on  which  we  all  stood.  One  man  was 
within  a  few  yards  of  it  to  watch  the  effect  of  the  shots,  as  well  as 
to  light  the  candle  should  it  chance  to  go  out,  or  to  replace  it 
should  the  shot  cut  it  across.  Each  marksman  shot  in  his  turn. 
Some  never  hit  either  the  snufl*  or  the  candle,  and  were  congratu- 
lated with  a  loud  laugh  ;  while  others  actually  snuffed  the  candle 
without  putting  it  out,  and  were  recompensed  for  their  dexterity 
with  numerous  hurrahs.  One  of  them,  who  was  particularly 
expert,  was  very  fortunate,  and  snufled  the  candle  three  times  out 
of  seven,  while  all  the  other  shots  either  put  out  the  candle  or  cut 
it  immediately  under  the  light. 

Of  the  feats  j)erfornied  by  the  Kentuckians  with  the  rifle,  I 
might  say  more  than  might  be  expedient  on  the  present  occasion. 
By  way  of  recreation  they  often  cut  ofi'  a  piece  of  the  bark  of  a 
tree,  make  a  target  of  it,  using  a  little  powder  wetted  with  water 
or  saliva  for  the  buirs-eye,  and  shoot  into  the  mark  all  the  balls 
they  have  about  them,  picking  them  out  of  the  wood  again. 
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Just  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  centnry,  after  the 
settlements  had  become  more  dense  on  the  Monongahcla  and  on 
the  Ohio,  a  new  class  sprung  up  in  the  West  whose  life  was  unique. 
This  wa9  the  class  of  ooatmen.  These  were  a  hardy,  fearless  set 
of  men,  who  always  kept  just  in  advance  of  civilization  and  luxury. 
Many  of  them  at  first,  had  been  engaged  in  the  border  wars  with 
the  Indians,  were  bred  from  infancy  amid  dangers  and  experienced 
in  all  the  practices  and  arts  in  the  life  of  a  woodsman. 

The  boatmen  were  courageous,  athletic,  persevering,  and  patient 
of  privations.  They  traversed  in  their  pirogues,  barges,  or  keels, 
the  longest  rivers,  penetrated  the  most  remote  wilcferness  upon 
their  watery  routes,  and  kept  up  a  trade  and  intercourse  between 
the  most  distant  points.  Accustomed  to  every  species  of  exposure 
and  privation,  they  despised  ease  and  luxury.  Clothed  in  thei  cos- 
tume of  the  wilderness,  and  armed  in  western  style,  they  were 
always  ready  to  exchange  the  labors  of  the  oar  for  offensive  or  de- 
fensive war.  Exposed  to  the  double  force  of  the  direct  and  reflected 
rays  of  the  sun  upon  the  water,  their  complexion  was  swarthy,  and 
often  but  little  fairer  than  the  Indians.  Often  from  an  exposure  of 
their  bodies  without  shirts,  their  complexion  from  the  head  to  the 
waist  was  the  same. 

Their  toils,  dangers,  and  exposures,  and  moving  accidents  of 
their  long  and  perilous  voyages,  were  measurably  hidden  from  the 
inhabitants  who  contemplated  the  boats  floating  by  their  dwellings 
on  beautiful  spring  mornings,  when  the  verdant  forest,  the  mild 
and  delicious  temperature  of  the  air,  the  delii^htful  azure  sky,  the 
fine  bottom  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rolling  bluff  on  the  other,  the 
broad  smooth  stream  rolling  calmly  down  the  forest,  and  floating 
the  boat  gently  forward,  present  delightful  images  to  the  beholders. 
At  such  times  there  was  no  visible  danger,  or  call  for  labor.  The 
boat  took  care  of  itself;  and  little  would  the  beholders  imagine, 
how  different  a  scene  might  have  been  presented  in  half  an  hour. 
Meantime  one  of  the  hands  scraped  a  violin  and  others  danced. 
Greetings,  or  rude  defiances,  or  trials  of  art,  or  proffers  of  love  to 
the  girls  on  shore,  or  saucy  messages  were  scattered  between  them 
and  the  spectators  along  the  banks.  The  boat  glided  on  until  it 
disappeared  behind  a  j)oint  of  wood.  At  that  moment,  perhaps, 
the  bugle  with  which  all  boats  were  provided,  struck  up  its  notes 
in  the  distance,  over  the  water.  Those  scenes  and  those  notes, 
echoing  from  the  blufls  of  the  beautiful  Ohio,  had  a  charm  for  the 
imagination  which,  although  heard  a  thousand  times,  at  all  hours, 
and  in  all  positions,  presented  to  even  the  most  unromantic  spec- 
tator the  image  of  a  tem})ting  and  charming  youthful  existence, 
that  almost  inspired  in  his  breast  the  wish  that  he  too  were  a 
boatman . 

No  wonder  that  the  young,  who  were  reared  in  the  then  remote 
regions  ol'  the  West,  on  the  banks  of  the  great  stream,  with  that 
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restless  curiosity  which  is  fostered  by  solitude  and  silence,  looked 
upon  the  severe  and  unremitting  labor  of  agriculture  as  irksome 
and  tasteless  compared  to  such  a  life,  and  that  they  embraced 
every  opportunity,  either  openly  or  covertly,  to  devote  themselves 
to  an  employment  which  seemed  full  of  romance  to  their  youthful 
visions. 

Steam  had  not  exerted  its  magic  influence  on  the  western  waters, 
and  the  rich  cargoes  which  ascended  the  Mississippi  in  keelboats 
and  barges  were  propelled  by  human  labor  for  nearly  two  thousand 
miles,  slowly  advancing  against  the  strong  current  of  these  rivers. 
The  boatmen,  with  their  bodies  naked  to  the  waist,  spent  the  long 
and  tedious  days  traversing  the  "  running  board,"  and  pushing 
with  their  whole  force  against  their  strong  setting-poles  firmly 
fixed  against  their  shoulder.  Thus,  with  their  heads  suspended 
nearly  to  the  track  on  the  running-board,  they  propelled  their 
freighted  barge  up  the  long  and  tedious  route  of  the  river.  After 
a  hard  day's  toil,  at  night  they  took  their  "  fillee,"  or  ration  of 
whisky,  swallowed  their  homely  supper  of  meat  half  burned  and 
bread  half  baked,  and  retiring  to  sleep,  they  stretched  themselves 
upon  the  deck,  without  covering,  under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven, 
or  probably  enveloi)ed  in  a  blanket,  until  the  steersman's  bom 
called  them  to  their  morning  ''  lillee"  and  their  toil. 

Hard  and  fatiguing  was  the  life  of  a  boatman ;  yet  it  was  rare 
that  any  of  them  ever  changed  his  vocation.  There  was  a  charm 
in  the  excesses,  in  the  frolics,  and  in  the  fightings  which  they  anti- 
cipated at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  which  cheered  them  on.  Of 
weariness  none  would  complain ;  but  rising  from  his  hard  bed  by 
the  first  dawn  of  day,  and  reanimated  by  his  morning  draught,  he 
was  prepared  to  hear  and  obey  the  wonted  order,  "  Stand  to  your 

Eoles  and  sut  ofi*!"  The  boatmen  were  masters  of  the  winding- 
orn  and  the  fiddle,  and  as  the  boat  moved  ofi'  from  her  moorings, 
some,  to  cheer  their  labors,  or  to  "  scare  ofi*  the  devil  and  secure 
good  luck,"  w^ould  wind  the  animating  blast  of  the  horn,  which, 
mingling  with  the  sweet  music  of  the  fiddle,  and  reverberating 
along  tlie  sounding  shores,  greet'jd  the  solitary  dwellers  on  tl^e 
banks  with  news  from  New  Orleans. 

Tlieir  athletic  labors  gave  strength  incredible  to  their  muscles, 
which  they  were  vain  to  exhibit,  and  fist-fighting  was  their  pastime. 
lie  who  could  boast  that  he  had  never  been  whipped,  was  bound 
to  fight  whoever  disputed  liis  manhood.  Keelboatmen  and  barge- 
men looked  upon  raftsmen  and  flatboatmen  as  their  natural  ene- 
mies, and  a  meeting  was  the  i>relude  to  a  ^'  battle-royal."  They 
were  great  sticklers  for  ''fair  play,"  and  whosoever  was  worsted  in 
battle  must  abide  the  issue  without  assistance. 

Their  arrival  in  port  was  a  general  jubilee,  where  hundreds  often 
met  together  for  diversion  and  frolic.  Their  assemblages  were 
often  riotous  and  lawless  to  extremes,  when  the  civil  authorities 
were  defied  for  days  to;^^ether.  Had  their  numbers  increased  with 
the  population  of  the  Wust,  they  would  have  endangered  the  peace 
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of  the  country ;  but  tho  first  steamboat  that  ascended  the  Ohio 
sounded  their  death-knell,  and  they  have  been  buried  in  the  tide, 
never  more  to  rise. 

Mike  Fink,  usually  called  ^^  the  last  of  the  boatmen,"  was  a  fair 
specimen  of  his  race.  Many  curious  anecdotes  are  related  of  him. 
He  was  born  in  Pittsburgh.  In  early  youth,  his  desire  to  become 
a  boatman  was  a  ruling  passion  which  soon  had  its  gratification. 
He  served  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  as  a  boatman,  until 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  general  use  of  steamboats. 
When  the  Ohio  was  too  low  for  navigation,  he  spent  most  of  his 
time  at  shooting  matches  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
Boon  became  famous  as  the  best  shot  in  the  country.  On  that 
account  he  was  frequently  called  hang  all^  and  hence,  frequently 
excluded  for  participating  in  matches  for  beef;  for  which  exclusion 
be  claimed  and  obtained  for  his  forbearance  the  ffth  quarter  of 
beef,  as  the  hide  and  tallow  are  called.  His  usual  practice  was  to 
sell  his  fifth  quarter  to  the  tavern  keeper  for  whisky,  with  which 
he  treated  everybody  present,  partaking  largely  himself.  He  be- 
came fond  of  strong  drink,  and  could  partake  of  a  gallon  in  twenty- 
four  hours  without  the  efiect  being  perceivable. 

Mike^s  weight  was  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds ;  height 
about  five  feet  nine  inches ;  countenance  open ;  skin  tanned  by 
sun  and  rain ;  form  broad  and  very  muscular,  and  of  Herculean 
strength  and  great  activity.  His  language  was  of  the  half  horse 
and  half  alligator  dialect  of  the  then  race  of  boatmen.  He  was 
also  a  wit,  and  on  that  account  he  gained  the  admiration  and  ex- 
cited the  fears  of  all  the  fraternity ;  for  he  usually  enforced  his  wit 
with  a  sound  drubbing,  if  any  one  dared  to  dissent  by  neglecting 
or  refusing  to  laugh  at  his  jokes;  for,  as  he  used  to  say,  he  cracked 
his  jokes  on  purpose  to  be  laughed  at  in  a  good  humored  way,  and 
that  no  man  should  make  light  of  them.  As  a  consequence,  Mike 
had  always  around  him  a  chosen  band  of  laughing  philosophers. 
An  eye  bunged  up,  or  a  dilapidated  nose  or  ear,  was  sure  to  win 
Mike's  sympathy  and  favor,  for  lie  made  proclamation:  "I'm  a 
Salt  River  Roarer!  Pm  chuck  full  of  tight,  and  I  love  the  wimin," 
etc.;  and  he  did,  for  he  had  a  sweetheart  in  every  port.  Among 
his  chosen  worshipers,  who  would  tight  their  death  for  him,  as  they 
termed  it,  were  Carpenter  and  Talbot.  Each  was  a  match  for  the 
other  in  prowess,  in  fight,  or  skill  in  shooting,  having  each  been 
under  Mike's  diligent  training. 

Mike,  at  one  time,  had  a  woman  who  passed  for  his  wife ; 
whether  she  was  truly  so,  we  do  not  know.  But  at  any  rate,  the 
following  anecdote  is  a  rare  instance  of  conjugal  discipline. 

Some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  autumn,  a  few  years  after 
the  close  of  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  several  keelboats 
landed  for  the  night  near  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  among 
which  was  that  of  Mike.  After  making  all  fastj  Mike  was  ob- 
served, just  under  the  bank,  scraping  into  a  heap  the  dried  beech 
leaves,  which  had  been  blown  there  during  the  day,  having  just 
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fallen  from  the  effects  of  the  early  autumn  frosts.  To  all  questions 
as  to  what  he  was  doing  he  returned  no  answer,  but  continued  at 
his  work  until  he  had  piled  them  up  as  high  as  his  head.  He  then 
separated  them,  making  a  sort  of  an  oblong  ring,  in  which  he  laid 
down,  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  a  good  bed  or  not.  Getting 
up,  he  sauntered  on  board,  hunted  up  his  rifle,  made  great  prepa- 
rations about  his  priming,  and  then  called  in  a  very  impressive 
manner  upon  his  wife  to  follow  him.  Both  proceeded  up  to  the 
pile  of  leaves,  poor  "jP^"  in  a  terrible  flutter  as  she  had  discov- 
ered that  Mike  was  in  no  very  amiable  humor. 

"  Get  in  there  and  lie  down,"  was  the  command  to  Peg,  topped 
off  with  one  of  Mike's  very  choicest  oaths.  "  Now,  Mr.  Fink,'' — 
she  always  mistered  him  when  his  blood  was  up — "  what  have  I 
done  ?    1  don't  know,  I'm  sure — " 

^'  Get  in  there  and  lie  down,  or  I'll  shoot  you,"  with  another  oath, 
and  drawing  up  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder.  Poor  Peg  obeyed,  and 
crawled  into  the  leaf  pile,  and  Mike  covered  her  up  with  the  combus- 
tibles. He  then  took  a  flour  barrel  and  split  the  staves  into  fine  pieces, 
and  lighted  them  at  the  Are  on  board  tne  boat,  all  the  time  watch- 
ing the  leaf  pile,  and  swearing  he  would  shoot  Peg  if  she  moved. 
So  soon  as  his  splinters  began  to  blaze  he  took  them  into  his  hand 
and  deliberately  set  fire,  in  four  different  places,  to  the  leaves  that 
surrounded  his  wite.  In  an  instant  the  whole  mass  was  on  fire, 
aided  by  a  fresh  wind  which  was  blowing  at  the  time,  while  Mike 
was  quietly  standing  by  enjoying  the  fun.  Peg,  through  fear  of 
Mike,  stood  it  as  long  as  she  could ;  but  it  soon  became  too  hot, 
and  she  made  a  run  for  the  river,  her  hair  and  clothing  all  on  fire. 
In  a  few  seconds  she  reached  the  water  and  plunged  in,  rejoiced  to 
know  she  liad  escaped  both  fire  and  rifle  so  well.  "There,"  said 
Mike,  *'  that'll  larn  you  not  to  be  winkin'  at  them  fellers  on  t'other 
boat." 

Mike  first  visited  St.  Louis  as  a  keelboatman,  in  1814  or  '15. 
Among  his  shooting  feats  the  following  are  related  by  eye  wit- 
nesses. In  ascending  the  Mississippi  above  the  Ohio,  he  saw  a 
sow  with  a  couple  of  pigs,  about  one  hundred  feet  distant  on  the 
river  bank.  He  declared,  in  boatman  phrase,  he  wanted  a  pig, 
and  took  up  his  rifle  to  shoot  one,  but  was  requested  not  to  do  so. 
He,  however,  laid  his  rifle  to  his  face,  and  as  the  boat  glided  along 
under  easy  sail,  he  successively  shot  off  the  tail  of  each  of  them 
close  to  the  rump,  without  doing  them  any  other  harm.  Being, 
on  one  occasion,  in  his  boat  at  the  St.  Louis  landing,  he  saw  a 
negro  standing  on  the  river  bank,  gazing  in  wonder  at  the  show 
about  him.  Mike  took  up  his  rifle  and  shot  ofl*  the  poor  fellow's 
heel.  He  fell  badly  wounded  and  crying  murder.  Mike  was 
arrested  and  tried  in  the  county  court,  and  found  guilty  by  a  jury. 
His  justification  of  the  ofiense  was,  that  the  fellow's  heel  projected 
too  far  behind,  preventing  him  from  wearing  a  genteel  hoot^  and  he 
wished  to  correct  the  defect.  His  particular  friend,  Carpenter,  was 
also  a  great  shot.     Carpenter  and  Mike  used  to  fill  a  tin  cup  with 


Cnrjientor  and  Miks  nwd  to  fill  ■  Un-onp  Trith  whisky  ind  plate  il 
:Drni  od  each  atlicr'*  hendi  and  bhoqt  at  it.  vUh  ■  rifle,  it  the  dte- 
M  of  Bevenly  yirde.  It  was  nlwsj-i  bored  throngb  withont  injnry  to 
one  OD  vboH  bead  it  wan  plioed." 
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whisky,  and  place  it  by  tnrns  on  each  others'  heads,  and  shoot  at 
it  with  a  riflo  at  the  distance  of  seventy  yards.  It  was  always 
bored  through  without  injury  to  the  one  on  whose  head  it  was 

{Jaced.    This  feat  is  too  well  authenticated  to  admit  of  question, 
t  was  often  pertbrmed,  and  they  liked  the  feat  the  better  because 
it  showed  their  confidence  in  each  other. 

In  1822,  Mike  and  his  two  friends,  Carpenter  and  Talbot,  en- 
gaged in  St.  Louis  with  Henry  and  Ashley  to  go  up  the  Missouri 
with  them  in  the  threefold  capacity  of  boatmen,  trappers,  and 
hunters.  The  first  year,  a  company  of  about  sixty  ascended  as 
high  as  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Stone  River,  where  they  built  a  fort 
for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  security.  From  this  place,  small  de- 
tachments of  men,  ten  or  twelve  in  a  company,  were  sent  out  to 
hunt  and  trap  on  the  tributary  streams  ot  the  Missouri  and  the 
Yellow  Stone.  When  winter  set  in,  Mike  and  his  company  re- 
turned to  a  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone,  and  prefer- 
ring to  remain  out  of  the  fort,  they  dug  a  hole  or  cave  in  the  blufl* 
bank  of  the  river,  in  which  they  resided  during  the  winter,  which 
proved  a  warm  and  commodious  habitation,  protecting  them  from 
the  winds  and  the  snows.  Here  Mike  and  his  friend  Carpenter 
had  a  deadly  quarrel,  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  a  rivalry 
in  the  good  graces  of  a  squaw.  It  was  for  awhile  smothered  by 
the  interposition  of  friends. 

On  the  return  of  spring,  the  party  revisited  the  fort,  where  Mike 
and  Carpenter,  over  a  cup  of  whisky,  revived  the  recollection  of 
their  past  quarrel,  but  made  a  treaty  of  peace  which  was  to  be 
solemnized  by  their  usual  trial  of  shooting  the  cup  of  whisky  off 
each  others'  heads.  To  determine  who  should  have  the  first  shot, 
Mike  proposed  that  they  should  ''  sky  (toss  up)  a  copper,"  which 
was  done  and  resulted  in  Mike's  favor.  Carpenter  seemed  to  be 
aware  of  Mike's  unforgiving  treacherous  disposition,  but  scorning 
to  save  his  life  by  refusing  to  fulfill  his  contract,  he  prepared  for 
death,  and  bequeathed  his  gun,  shot-pouch,  powder-horn,  belt,  pis- 
tols, and  wages  to  Talbot.  Without  changing  a  feature.  Carpenter 
filled  the  cup  with  whisky  to  the  brim.  Mike  loaded,  picked  the 
flint,  and  leveled  his  rifle  at  the  head  of  Carpenter,  at  the  distance 
of  sixty  yards.  After  drawing  the  bead,  he  took  down  his  rifle 
from  his  face,  and  smilingly  said : 

"  Hold  your  noddle  steady,  Carpenter !  Don't  spill  the  whisky ; 
I  shall  want  some  presently." 

He  again  raisecl,  cocked  his  piece,  and  in  an  instant  Carpenter 
fell,  and  expired  without  a  groan.     Mike's  ball  had  penetrated 

Erecisely  through  the  center  of  his  forehead.  He  coolly  set  down 
is  rifle,  and  applying  the  muzzle  to  his  mouth,  blew  the  smoke 
out  of  the  touch-hole,  without  saying  a  word,  keeping  his  eye 
steadily  on  the  fallen  body  of  Carpenter.     His  first  words  were : 

'^Carpenter!  have  you  spilt  the  whisky?"  He  was  then  told 
he  had  killed  him.  "  It  is  all  an  accident  1"  rejoined  Mike,  "for 
I  took  as  fair  a  head  on  the  black  spot  on  the  cup,  as  ever  I  took 
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on  a  squirrel's  eye.    How  did  it  happen  ?"    He  then  cursed  the 
gun,  the  powder,  the  bullet,  and  finally,  himself. 

This  catastrophe,  in  a  country  where  the  strong  arm  of  the  law 
could  not  reach,  passed  off  for  an  accident.  Talbot  determined  to 
revenge  the  death  of  his  friend.  No  opportunity  offered  for  some 
months  after,  until  one  day  Mike,  in  a  fit  of  gasconading,  declared 
that  he  had  purposely  killed  Carpenter,  and  was  glad  of  it. 
Talbot  instantly  drew  from  his  belt  a  pistol,  bequeathed  by  Car- 
penter, and  shot  Mike  through  the  heart;  he  fell,  and  expired 
without  a  word.  Talbot  also  went  unpunished,  as  nobody  had 
authority  or  inclination  to  call  him  to  account.  In  truth,  he  was 
as  ferocious  and  dangerous  as  the  grizzly  bear  of  the  prairies,  and 
soon  after  perished  in  attempting  to  swim  a  river. 


INDIAN  WARFARE. 


This  is  a  subject  which  presents  human  nature  in  its  most 
revolting  features,  as  subject  to  a  vindictive  spirit  of  revenge,  and 
a  thirst  of  human  blood,  leading  to  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
all  ranks,  ages,  and  sexes,  by  the  weapons  of  war,  or  by  torture. 
The  history  of  man  is,  for  the  most  part,  one  continued  detail  of 
bloodshed,  battles,  and  devastations.  War  has  been,  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  history,  the  almost  constant  employment  of 
individuals,  clans,  tribes,  and  nations. 

If  the  modern  European  laws  of  warfare  have  softened  in  some 
deforce,  the  horrid  features  of  national  conflicts,  by  respecting  the 
riglits  of  private  property,  and  extending  humanity  to  the  sick, 
wounded  and  prisoners ;  we  ought  to  reflect  that  this  amelioration 
is  the  effect  of  civilization  only.  The  natural  state  of  war  knows 
no  such  mixture  of  mercy  with  cruelty.  In  his  primitive  state, 
man  knows  no  object  in  his  wars,  but  that  of  the  extermination  of 
his  enemies,  either  by  death  or  captivity.  The  wars  of  the  Jews 
were  exterminatory  in  their  object.  The  destruction  of  a  whole 
nation  was  often  the  result  of  a  single  campaign.  Even  the  beasts 
themselves  were  sometimes  included  in  the  general  massacre. 

It  is,  to  be  sure,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  our  people  so  often 
followed  the  cruel  examples  of  the  Indians,  in  the  slaughter  of 
prisoners,  and  sometimes  women  and  children ;  yet  let  them 
receive  a  candid  hearing  at  the  bar  of  reason  and  justice,  before 
they  are  condemned  as  barbarians  equally  with  the  Indians 
themselves.  History  scarcely  presents  an  example  of  a  civilized 
nation  carrying  on  a  war  with  barbarians,  without  adopting  the 
mode  of  warfare  of  tlie  barbarous  nation.  The  ferocious  Sn- 
warrow,  when  at  war  with  the  Turks,  was  as  much  of  a  savage  as 
the  Turks  themselves.  His  slaughters  were  as  indiscriminate  as 
theirs:  but  during  his  wars  against  the  French,  in  Italy,  he  faith- 
fully observed  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare. 
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Onr  revolutionary  war  has  a  double  aspect :  on  the  one  hand 
we  carried  on  a  war  with  the  English,  in  which  we  observed  the 
maxims  of  civilized  warfare  with  the  utmost  strictness ;  but  they 
associated  with  themselves,  as  auxiliaries,  the  murderous  tomahawk 
and  scalpin^-knife  of  the  Indian  nations  around  our  defenseless 
frontiers.  On  them  then,  be  the  blame  of  all  the  horrid  features 
of  that  war  between  civilized  and  savage  men,  in  which  the  former 
were  compelled  by  every  principle  ot  self-defense,  to  adopt  the 
Indian  mode  of  warfare,  in  all  its  revolting  and  destructive 
features. 

Were  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  war  against  the  Indians 
less  humane  than  those  who  carried  on  the  war  against  their  Eng- 
lis  allies  ?  No !  they  were  not.  Both  parties  carried  on  tlie  war 
on  the  same  principle  of  reciprocity  of  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. For  example,  the  English  and  Americans  take  each  one 
thousand  prisoners ;  they  are  exchanged ;  neither  army  is  weak- 
ened by  this  arrangement.  A  sacrifice  is  indeed  made  to  human- 
ity, in  the  expense  of  taking  care  of  the  sick,  wounded,  and 
prisoners-  but  this  expense  is  mutual.  No  disadvantages  result 
from  all  the  clemency  of  modern  warfare,  excepting  an  augmenta- 
tion of  the  expenses  of  war.  In  this  mode  of  warfare,  those  of 
the  nation  not  in  arms,  are  safe  from  death  by  the  hands  of  sol- 
diers. No  civilized  warrior  dishonors  his  sword  with  the  blood  of 
helpless  infancy,  old  a^e,  or  that  of  the  fair  sex.  He  aims  his 
blows  only  at  those  whom  he  finds  in  arms  against  him.  The 
Indian  kills  indiscriminately.  His  object  is  the  total  extermination 
of  his  enemies.  Children  are  victims  of  his  vengeance,  because, 
if  males,  they  may  hereafter  become  warriors,  or  if  females,  they 
may  become  mothers.  Even  the  fetal  state  is  criminal  in  his 
view.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  fetus  should  perish  with  the 
murdered  mother,  it  is  torn  from  her  pregnant  womb  and  elevated 
on  a  stick  or  pole,  as  a  trophy  of  victory  and  an  object  of  horror 
to  the  survivors  of  the  slain. 

How  is  a  war  of  extermination,  and  accompanied  with  such  acts 
of  atrocious  cruelty,  to  be  met  by  those  on  whom  it  is  inflicted  ? 
Must  it  be  met  by  the  lenient  maxims  of  civilized  warfare  ?  Must 
the  Indian  captive  be  spared  his  life?    What  advantage  would  be 

f;ained  by  this  course  ?  The  young  white  prisoners  adoj^ted  into 
ndian  families,  often  became  complete  Indians,  but  in  how  few 
instances  did  ever  an  Indian  become  civilized.  Send  a  cartel  for 
an  exchange  of  prisoners?  the  Indians  knew  nothing  of  this 
measure  ot  clemency  in  war;  the  bearer  of  the  white  flag  for  the 
purpose  of  eflfecting  the  exchange,  would  have  excited  his  humanity 
at  the  forfeit  of  his  life. 

Should  my  countrymen  be  still  charged  with  barbarism,  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  Indian  war,  let  him  wlio  harbors  this  unfavor- 
able impression  concerning  them,  portray  in  imagination  the  horrid 
scenes  of  slaughter  which  frequently  met  their  view  in  the  course 
of  the  Indian  war.     Let  him,  if  he  can  bear  the  reflection,  look  at 
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helpless  infancy,  virgin  beauty,  and  hoary  age,  dishonored  by  the 
ghastly  wounds  of  tlic  tomahawk  and  seal  ping-knife  of  the  savage. 

Let  him  hear  the  shrieks  of  the  victims  of  the  Indian  torture  oy 
fire,  and  smell  the  surrounding  air,  rendered  sickening  by  the 
effluvia  of  their  burning  flesh  and  blood.  Let  him  hear  the  yells, 
and  view  the  hellish  features  of  the  surrounding  circle  of  savage 
warriors,  rioting  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  vengeance,  while  apply- 
ing tlie  flaming  torches  to  the  parched  limbs  of  the  sufferers,  and 
then  suppose  tliose  murdered  infants,  matrons,  virgins,  and  victinas 
of  torture,  were  his  friends  and  relations,  the  wife,  sister,  child,  or 
brother;  what  would  be  his  feelings?  After  a  short  season  of 
grief,  he  would  say,  ''  I  will  now  think  only  of  revenge." 

Philosophy  shudders  at  the  destructive  aspect  of  war  in  any 
shape;  Christianity,  by  teaching  the  religion  of  the  good  Samari- 
tan, altogether  forbids  it;  but  the  original  settlers  of  the  western 
regions,  like  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  were  neither  philoso- 
phers nor  saints.  They  were  "  men  of  like  passions  with  others," 
and  therefore  adopted  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare  from  necessity, 
and  a  motive  of  revenge;  with  the  exception  of  burning  their 
captives  alive.     Let  the  voice  of  nature,  and  the  law  of  nations 

?lead  in  favor  of  the  veteran  pioneers  of  the  desert  regions  of  the 
Test. 

In  the  conflicts  of  nations,  as  well  as  those  of  individuals,  no 
advantages  are  to  be  conceded.  If  mercy  may  be  associated  with 
the  carnage  and  devastations  of  war,  that  mercy  must  be  reciprocal ; 
but  a  war  of  utter  extermination,  must  be  met  by  a  war  of  the 
saiDC  character;  or  by  an  overwhelming  force  which  may  put  an 
end  to  it,  without  a  sacrifice  of  the  helpless  and  unoffending  part 
of  a  hostile  nation ;  such  a  force  was  not  at  the  command  of  the 
first  inhabitants  of  this  country.  The  sequel  of  the  Indian  wars 
goes  to  show  that  in  a  war  with  savages,  the  choice  lies  between 
extermination  and  subjugation.  Our  government  has  wisely  and 
humanely  pursued  the  latter  course. 


Ik 


INCIDENTS  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1812,  IN  THE  WEST. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1812,  the  United  States  declared  war 
against  Great  Britain.  Sometime  previous,  William  Hull,  Gover- 
nor of  the  Michigan  Territory,  in  an  ofiScial  communication  to  the 
General  Government,  stated  that  Detroit  was  the  key  to  the  upper 
region  of  the  northwestern  lakes,  and  to  a.  vast  extent  of  oack 
country  ;  and  that  this  post  might  command  a  wide  tract  of  terri- 
tory, and  serve  to  keep  the  northern  Indians  in  check.  He  there- 
fore suggested  that  a  naval  force  should  be  sent  forward  immedi- 
ately on  Lake  Erie,  suflicient  to  command  the  lakes,  and  to  co-operate 
with  the  post  at  Detroit.  In  case  this  project  should  be  defeated. 
Governor  Hull  proposed  that  in  case  of  war,  Canada  should  be 
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invaded  by  a  powerful  army  sent  over  from  Niagara,  which,  co- 
operating with  the  force  at  Detroit,  might  subjugate  the  British 
provinces.  If  this  was  not  done,  lie  declared  that  the  American 
posts  on  the  lakes — Detroit,  Michilimackinac,  and  Chicago — must 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Owing  to  this  suggestion,  doubtless,  government  projected  a 
campaign  for  the  conquest  of  Canada.  The  object  appears  to  have 
been  to  march  to  Detroit  and  Niagara  at  the  same  time,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  armies  concentrated  at  these  posts,  would 
from  thence  move  forward  to  Montreal,  uniting  on  their  route  a 
third  army  from  Plattsburg.  For  this  purpose,  even  before  the 
declaration  of  war,  the  army  destined  for  Detroit  had  collected  at 
Dayton  to  the  number  of  about  two  thousand  ;  all  drafted  men  and 
volunteers  from  Ohio,  except  the  4th  U.  S.  Regiment,  under  Col. 
Miller,  comprising  about  three  hundred  men.  Governor  Hull, 
who  had  command,  having  been  ordered  to  Detroit,  the  army 
left  Dayton  the  1st  of  Juno,  and  after  cutting  their  way  through 
the  wilaerness,  and  enduring  much  hardship,  arrived  at  the  Maumee 
on  the  30th. 

Owing  to  the  gross  neglect  of  tlie  government.  General  Hull 
had  not,  up  to  this  time,  received  intelligence  of  the  declaration  of 
war,  although  he  had  advices  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  on 
the  18th,  the  very  day  on  which  it  was  declared.  He  therefore 
had  no  liesitation  in  sending  a  vessel  from  the  Maumee  to  Detroit, 
in  which  were  placed  his  sick,  most  of  his  goods,  and  even  his 
instructions  and  army  roll.  The  British  at  Maiden  liad  previously 
obtained  the  information.  On  the  approach  of  the  vessel  to  that 
point  she  was  captured,  and  from  British  lips  the  intelligence  of 
the  war  first  broke  ui.)on  the  astonished  crew. 

HidPs  Invanion. — Having  arrived  at  Detroit  on  the  5th,  Gen. 
Hull,  on  the  12th,  crossed  the  river  to  Sandwich,  and  established 
his  forces  there,  with  a  view  to  the  taking  of  Maiden,  then  the 
key  to  the  Canadian  provinces.  There  he  issued  a  spirited  procla- 
mation from  the  })en  of  Lewis  Cass,  which  had  a  powerful  influence 
in  keeping  neutral  the  Indians  and  Canadians,  and  in  inducing 
many  of  the  latter  to  join  the  Americans.  Some  of  the  officers 
advised  Hull  to  immediately  storm  Maiden,  which  was  twelve 
miles  below  his  encampment,  then  but  weakly  garrisoned;  but 
countenanced  by  a  council  of  war,  he  judged  it  expedient  to  wait 
for  his  heavy  artillery,  which  was  preparing  at  Detroit.  In  the 
meantime.  Col.  Cass  and  Col.  Miller,  by  an  attack  upon  the  ad- 
vanced parties  of  the  enemy,  showed  the  power  and  willingness 
of  the  men  to  push  their  conquests,  if  the  chance  were  given. 
When  the  moment  arrived  for  the  assault,  the  General,  upon  learn- 
ing that  a  proposed  attack  on  the  Niagara  frontier  had  not  been 
made,  and  that  troops  of  the  enemy  from  that  quarter  were  moving 
westward,  suddenly  abandoned  the  enter|)rise,  and  with  most  of 
his  men,  on  the  7th  of  August,  returned  to  Detroit,  much  to  the 

17 
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disappointment  of  the  whole  army,  who  had  now  lost  all  confidenco 
in  his  capacity. 

Battle  of  Monguagon, — Colonel  Proctor  arrived  at  Maiden  on 
the  29th  of  July,  and  commenced  a  series  of  operations  to  cut  oft' 
the  supplies  of  Hull  from  Ohio,  which  would  completely  neutralize 
all  active  operations  on  his  part.  By  his  measures,  he  stopped  the 
stores  on  their  way  to 'Detroit  at  the  river  Raisin,  thirty-six  miles 
south,  and  next  defeated  Major  Van  Home,  who  had  been'sent  by 
Hull  to  escort  them.  Upon  this  intelligence,  Hull  sent  threo'-hun- 
dred  regulars  and  two  hundred  militia  under  Colonel  Miller,  to 
open  the  communication.  The  enemy,  anticipating  a  renewal  of 
the  attempt,  had  been  reinforced  to  the  number  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  men.  They  threw  up  a  breastwork  about  four  miles  from 
Brownstown,  at  a  place  called  Monguagon^  behind  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  Indians,  under  Tecumseh,  lay  concealed ;  the 
whole  commanded  by  Major  Muir.  On  the  9th,  while  on  its  march 
the  detachment  drew  near  the  ambuscade,  when  suddenly  the  attack 
was  commenced  on  the  advance  guard.  Colonel  Miller,  with  the 
utmost  celerity  and  coolness,  drew  up  his  men,  opened  a  brisk  fire, 
and  tlien  charged.  The  British  regulars  gave  way  •  but  the  Indians 
under  Tecumseh  betaking  themselves  to  the  woods  on  each  side, 
kept  their  ground  with  desperate  obstinacy.  The  regulars  again 
rallied  and  returned  to  the  combat.  At  length  the  enemy  were 
compelled  to  yield,  retiring  slowly  before  the  oayonet  to  Browns- 
town,  when  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  force  would  have  been 
taken,  had  not  boats  been  provided  for  their  embarkation.  The 
battle  lasted  about  two  hours,  during  which  the  enemy  lost  over 
one  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded;  the  loss  of  the  Americans  was 
much  less.  Among  the  wounded  of  the  enemy  were  both  Major 
Muir  and  Tecumseh. 

Surrender  of  Detroit, — On  the  13th,  General  Brock,  a  brave, 
energetic  officer,  reached  Maiden  with  reinforcements.  Aware  of 
the  character  of  Hull,  he  prepared  for  the  conquest  of  Detroit.  On 
the  14tli,  he  planted  batteries  at  Sandwich,  opposite  the  fortress  of 
Detroit,  and  demanded  its  surrender,  stating  tuat  he  should  otlier- 
wise  be  unable  to  restrain  the  fury  of  the  savages.  This  was  an- 
swered by  a  spirited  refusal,  and  a  declaration  that  the  fort  and 
town  would  be  defended  to  the  last  extremity.  The  firing  imme- 
diately commenced,  and  continued  without  much  eflect  until  the 
next  dav.  The  alarm  and  consternation  of  General  Hull  had  now 
becoiiiC  extreme.  On  the  12th,  the  field  officers  suspecting  the 
general  intended  a  surrender  of  the  fort,  had  determined  on  his 
arrest.  This  was  ])robably  prevented  in  consequence  of  Colonels 
M' Arthur  and  Cass,  two  very  active  and  spirited  officers  being 
detached  on  the  13th  with  four  hundred  men,  on  a  third  expedition 
to  the  river  Raisin.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  the  British 
'landed  at  Springwell,  three  miles  below  the  town,  without  opposi- 
tion, and  marched  up  in  solid  column  toward  the  fort  along  the 
river  bank.     The  troops  were  strongly  posted,  and  cannon  loaded 
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with  grape,  stood  on  a  commandiDg  cminenco  ready  to  sweep  the 
adyanoing  colnmns.  The  troops  anticipating  a  brilliant  victory, 
waited  in  eager  expectation  the  advance  of  the  British.  ,  What  was 
their  disappointment  and  mortilication  at  the  very  moment  when  it 
was  thought  the  British  were  advancing  to  certain  destmction, 
orders  were  given  for  them  to  retire  within  the  fort,  and  for 
the  artillery  not  to  fire.  Then  the  men  were  ordered  to  stack 
their^drms,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  a  white  flag  was  sas- 

KiDded  from  the  walls,  and  UuU,  panic  stricken,  surrendered  the 
stress  without  even  stipulating  the  terms.  The  surrender  included, 
beside  the  troops  at  [Detroit,  the  detachments  under  Cass  and 
M'Arthur,  and  the  party  with  the  supplies  under  Captain  Brush  at 
the  river  Basin.  No  provision  was  made  for  the  unfortuate  Cana- 
dians who  had  joined  General  Hull,  and  several  of  them  were 
executed  as  traitors. 

An  event  so  disgraceful  excited  universal  indignation  through- 
out the  country.  When  M'Arthur's  sword  was  demanded,  he 
indignantly  broke  it,  tore  the  epaulettes  from  his  slioulders,  and 
tlirew  himself  upon  the  ground.  When  Gen.  Hull  was  exchanged, 
he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  found  guilty  of  cowardice,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot ;  but  was  pardoned  by  the  Executive  in  conse- 
quence of  his  revolutionarv  services  and  his  advanced  age. 

By  this  time  two  other  forts  on  the  western  lakes  had  fallen  into 
the  possession  of  the  enemy — Mackinaw  and  Fort  Dearborn.  The 
first  was  garrisoned  by  fifty-seven  men  under  Lieutenant  Hanks. 
On  the  17th  of  July,  over  one  thousand  British  and  Indians 
appeared  before  the  fortress  and  demanded  its  surrender ;  this 
was  the  first  intimation  the  commander  had  of  the  declaration  of 
war.  Unable  to  withstand  so  large  a  force,  he  surrendered  to 
avoid  a  threatened  Indian  massacre. 

The  garrison  of  Fort  Dearborn,  at  Chicago,  was  less  fortunate. 
Gen.  Hull,  while  in  Canada,  dispatched  Winnemeg,  a  friendly 
Indian,  to  Captain  Heald,  the  commander,  with  information  of  the 
loss  of  Mackinaw,  and  directed  him  to  distribute  his  stores  among 
the  Indians,  and  return  to  Fort  Wayne.  He  had  the  amplest 
means  of  defense,  but  the  order,  received  on  the  9th  of  August,  left 
nothing  to  his  discretion.  The  Pottawatomies,  however,  had  ob- 
tained intelligence  of  the  war  from  a  runner  sent  by  Tecumseh, 
and  collected,  to  the  number  of  several  hundred,  around  the  fort. 
Capt.  Heald,  notwithstanding  the  symptoms  of  hostility  among  the 
Indians,  proceeded  to  obey  hfs  orders.  He  distributed  all  the 
stores  among  the  Indians,  excepting  what  they  most  wanted — the 
liquors  and  ammunition,  which  were  secretly  thrown  into  the 
water.  This  they  learned,  and  this  it  was  which  led  to  the  catas- 
trophe which  ensued.  On  the  14th,  Capt.  Wells  arrived  with  fif- 
teen friendly  Mianiics  from  Fort  Wayne.  This  intrepid  warrior, 
who  had  been  bred  among  the  Indians,  hearing  that  his  friends  at 
Chicago  were  in  danger,  had  hastened  thither  to  avert  the  fate 
which  he  knew  must  ensue  to  the  little  garrison,  if  they  evacuated 
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the  fort.  But  he  was  too  late,  the  ammunition  and  provisions  both 
being  gone,  there  was  no  alternative.  He  fell  in  the  massacre  that 
ensued,  and  his  heart  was  taken  out  and  eaten  by  the  savages. 
The  next  day  (the  15th),  all  being  ready,  the  garrison  left  the  fort 
with  martial  music  and  in  military  array.  Before  they  had  pro- 
ceeded two  miles,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  two- 
thirds  of  them  (from  fifty  to  sixty)  massacred  on  the  spot.  The 
particulars  of  this  massacre  we  pause  to  detail. 

Captain  Wells,  at  the  head  of  the  Miamies,  led  the  van,  his  face 
blackened  after  the  manner  of  the  Indians.  The  garrison,  with 
loaded  arms  followed,  and  the  wagons  with  the  oaggage,  the 
women  and  children,  the  sick,  and  the  lame,  closed  the  rear.  The 
Pottawatomies,  about  five  hundred  in  number,  who  had  promised 
to  escort  them  in  safety  to  Fort  Wayne,  leaving  a  little  space, 
afterward  followed.  The  party  in  advance  took  the  beach  road. 
They  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  the  sand-hills  which  separate  the 
prairie  from  the  beach,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  fort,  when 
the  Pottawatomies,  instead  of  continuing  in  the  rear  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, left  the  beach  and  took  to  the  prairie.  The  sand-hills,  of 
course,  intervened  and  presented  a  barrier  between  the  Pottawato- 
mies and  the  American  and  Miami  line  of  march.  This  diver- 
gence had  scarcely  been  effected,  when  Captain  Wells,  who,  with 
the  Miamies,  was  considerably  in  advance,  rode  back  and  ex- 
claimed :  "  They  are  about  to  attack  us ;  form  instantly  and  charge 
upon  them."  The  word  had  scarcely  bcjen  uttered  before  a  volley 
of  musketry,  from  behind  the  sand-hills,  was  poured  in  upon  them. 
The  troops  were  brought  immediately  into  a  line,  and  charged  np 
the  bank.  One  man,  a  veteran  of  seventy,  fell  as  they  ascended. 
The  battle  at  once  became  general.  The  Miamies  fled  in  the 
outset. 

The  American  troops  behaved  gallantly.  Though  few  in  nnm- 
ber,  they  sold  tlieir  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  While  the  battle 
was  raging,  the  surgeon.  Doctor  Voorhes,  who  was  badly  wounded, 
and  whose  horse  had  been  shot  from  under  him,  approaching  Mrs. 
Helm,  the  wife  of  Lieutenant  Helm,  observed:  "Do  you  think," 
said  he,  ''they  will  take  our  lives?  I  am  badly  wounded,  bat  I 
think  not  mortally.  Perhaps  we  can  purchase  safety  by  oflFering  a 
large  reward.  Do  yon  think,"  continued  he,  '*  there  is  any 
chance  ?"  "  Doctor  Voorhes,"  replied  Mrs.  Helm,  *'  let  us  not 
waste  tlie  few  moments,  which  yet  remain,  in  idle  or  ill-founded 
hopes.  Our  fate  is  inevitable.  We  must  soon  appear  at  the  bar 
of  God.  Let  us  make  such  preparations  as  are  yet  in  our  power." 
''Oh  !"  said  he,  "I  cannot  die;  I  am  unfit  to  die!  If  I  had  a 
short  time  to  prepare !     Death !     Oh,  how  awful !" 

At  this  moment,  Ensign  Ronan  was  fighting  at  a  little  distance 
with  a  tall  and  portly  Indian  ;  the  former,  mortally  wounded,  was 
nearly  down  and  struggling  desperately  upon  one  knee.  Mrs.  Helm, 
pointing  her  finger  and  directing  the  attention  of  Doctor  Voorhes 
thither,  observed  :  "  Look,"  said  she,  "  at  that  young  man,  he  dies 
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like  a  soldier."  "  Yes,"  said  Doctor  Voorlies,  "  but  he  has  no  ter- 
rors of  the  future ;  he  is  an  unbeliever."  A  young  savage  immedi- 
ately raised  his  tomahawk  to  strike  Mrs.  Helm.  She  sprang  instantly 
aside,  and  the  blow  intended  for  her  head  fell  upon  her  shoulder. 
She  thereupon  seized  him  around  his  neck,  and  while  exerting  all 
her  eflbrts  to  get  possession  of  his  seal  ping-knife,  was  seized  by 
another  Indian  and  dragged  forcibly  from  his  grasp. 

The  latter  bore  her,  struggling  and  resisting,  toward  the  lake. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  rapidity  with  whicli  she  was  hur- 
ried along,  she  recognized,  as  she  passed,  the  remains  of  the  unfor- 
tunate surgeon  stretched  lifeless  on  the  prairie.  She  was  plunged 
immediately  into  the  water,  and  held  there,  notwithstanding  her 
resistance  with  a  forcible  hand.  She  shortly,  however,  perceived 
that  the  intention  of  her  captor  was  not  to  drown  her.  as  he  held  her 
in  a  position  to  keep  her  head  above  the  water.  Tnus  re-assured, 
she  looked  at  him  attentively,  and,  in  spite  of  his  disguise,  recog- 
nized the  "  white  man's  friend."     It  was  Black  Partridge. 

The  troops  having  fought  with  desperation  until  two-thirds  of 
their  number  were  slain,  the  remainder,  twenty-seven  in  all,  borne 
down  by  an  overwlielming  force,  and  exhausted  by  efforts  hitherto 
unequaled,  at  length  surrendered.  They  stipulated,  however,  for 
their  own  safety  and  for  the  safety  of  their  remaining  women  and 
children.  The  wounded  prisoners,  however,  in  the  hurry  of  the 
moment,  were  unfortunately  omitted,  or  rather  not  particularly 
mentioned,  and  were,  therefore,  regarded  by  the  Indians  as  having 
been  excluded. 

One  of  the  soldiers'  wives,  having  frequently  been  told  that 
prisoners  taken  by  the  Indians  were  subjected  to  tortures  worse 
than  death,  had,  from  the  first,  expressed  a  resolution  never  to  be 
taken  ;  and  when  a  party  of  savages  approached  to  make  her  their 
prisoner,  she  fought  with  desperation,  and  though  assured  of  kind 
treatment  and  protection,  refused  to  surrender,  and  was  literally 
cut  to  pieces,  and  her  mangled  remains  left  on  tlie  field.  After  the 
surrender,  one  of  the  baggage  wagons,  containing  twelve  children, 
was  assailed  by  a  single  savage,  and  the  whole  were  massacred. 
All,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  fell  at  once  beneath  his 
murderous  tomahawk. 

During  the  massacre,  one  Indian,  with  the  fury  of  a  demon  in 
his  countenance,  advanced  to  Mrs.  Ileald,  with  his  tomahawk 
drawn.  Slie  had  been  accustomed  to  danger,  and  knowing  the 
temper  of  the  Indians,  with  great  presence  of  mind  looked  him  in 
the  face,  and  smiling,  said:  ''Truly,  you  will  not  kill  a  squaw?" 
His  arm  fell  nerveless.  The  conciliating  smile  of  an  innocent 
female,  appealing  to  tlie  magnanimity  of  a  warrior,  reached  the 
heart  of  the  savage,  and  subdued  the  barbarity  of  his  soul. 

Captain  Ileald  and  lady,  by  the  aid  and  influence  of  To-pa-na- 
bee  and  Kec-po-tah,  were  put  into  a  bark  canoe,  and  paddled  by  a 
chief  of  the  rottawatomies  and  his  wife,  to  Mackinaw,  three  hun- 
dred miles  distant,  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Lake  Michigan,  and 
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delivered  to  the  British  commander.  They  were  kindly  received 
and  sent  afterward  as  prisoners  to  Detroit,  wliere  they  were  finally 
exchanged. 

Lieutenant  Helm  was  wounded  in  the  action,  and  taken  priso- 
ner ;  he  was  afterward  taken  by  some  friendly  Indians  to  the  Au 
Sable,  and  from  thence  to  St.  Ix)uis,  and  liberated  from  captivity 
through  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Thomas  Forsyth,  an  Indian  trader. 
Mrs.  Ilelm  was  wounded  slightly  in  the  ankle,  had  her  horse  shot 
from  under  her,  and  after  passing  through  several  agonizing 
scenes,  was  taken  to  Detroit.  The  soldiers^  with  their  wives  and 
children,  were  dispersed  among  the  Pottawatomies,  on  the  Illinois, 
the  Wabash,  and  Rock  Rivers,  and  some  were  taken  to  Milwau- 
kie.  In  the  following  spring  they  were  principally  collected  at 
Detroit,  and  ransomed.  A  part  of  them,  however,  remained  in 
captivity  another  year,  and  during  that  period,  experienced  more 
kindness  than  they  or  their  friends  had  anticipated. 

Thus,  within  two  months  from  the  declaration  of  war,  the  whole 
northwest,  excepting  Forts  Ilarrison  and  Wayne,  in  the  Indiana 
Territory,  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Much  alarm  and 
astonishment  prevailed  throughout  the  West.  The  great  mass  of 
the  Indians  in  the  West,  ever  ready  to  join  the  successful  party, 
were  now  flocking  to  the  British.  By  the  spirited  exertions  of  tlie 
Governors  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  three  thousand 
volunteers  were  assembled  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Harrison,  for  the  ])urpose  of  subduing  the  Indians,  and  regaining 
wOiat  was  lost  at  Detroit. 

Attack  071  Fort  Harrison, —  Fort  Harrison,  situated  on  the 
Wabash,  sixty  miles  above  Vincennes,  was  attacked  on  the  night 
of  the  4th  of  September,  by  several  hundred  Indians  from  the 
Prophet's  town.  In  the  evening  previous,  thirty  or  forty  Indians 
appeared  before  the  fort  with  a  flag,  under  the  pretense  of  obtain- 
ing provisions.  The  commander.  Captain  Zachary  Taylor  (since 
President),  made  preparations  for  the  expected  attack.  In  the 
night,  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  Indians  commenced  the  attack  by 
firing  on  the  sentinel.  Almost  immediately,  the  lower  block- 
house was  discovered  to  have  been  set  on  fire.  As  this  building 
joined  the  barracks  which  made  part  of  the  fortifications,  most  of 
the  men  panic  stricken,  gave  tnemselvi.'S  up  for  lost.  In  the 
meantime,  the  yells  of  several  hundred  savages,  the  cries  of  the 
women  and  children,  and  the  despondency  of  the  soldiers,  rendered 
it  a  scene  of  confusion.  But  the  presence  of  mind  of  the  captain, 
did  not  forsake  him.  By  tlie  most  strenuous  exertions  on  his  part 
the  fire  was  prevented  from  spreading,  and  before  day  the  men 
had  erected  a  tem|)orary  breast-work  seven  feet  high,  within  the 
spot  wliere  tiie  building  was  consumed.  The  Indians  kept  up  the 
attack  until  morning,  when  finding  their  efforts  ineflTectual,  they 
retired.  At  this  time,  there  were  not  more  than  twenty  men  in 
the  garrison  fit  for  duty. 
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Hopkins*  Expeditions, — Shortly  after,  General  Hopkins  with  a 
large  force,  engaged  in  two  different  expeditions,  against  the 
Indians  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Wabash  and  the  Illinois.  The 
first  was  in  October.  With  four  thousand  mounted  volunteers 
from  Kentucky,  Illinois  and  Indiana,  he  left  Vincennes  early  in 
the  month,  relieved  Fort  Harrison  on  the  lOth,  and  from  thence, 
marched  for  the  Kickapoo  villages,  and  the  Peoria  towns — the 
first  one  hundred,  and  the  last  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  dis- 
tant. But  his  men  mntinizing,  he  was  obliged  to  return  before 
reaching  the  hostile  towns.  On  the  11th  of  November,  he  marched 
from  Fort  Harrison,  on  his  second  expedition,  with  a  detachment 
of  regular  troops  and  volunteers.  On  the  20th,  he  arrived  at  the 
Prophet's  town,  at  which  place  and  vicinity  he  destroyed  three 
hundred  wigwams,  and  large  quantities  of  Indian  corn.  Several 
other*  expeditions  were  successfully  accomplished,  against  the 
Indians  on  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois  and  their  tributaries,  by  which 
the  security  of  that  frontier  was  effected. 

Siege  of  Fort  Wayne. — This  fort  was  erected  by  Wayne,  in 
1794,  on  the  Maumee,  at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Joseph's  and  St. 
Mary's,  near  the  northeastern  corner  of  Indiana.  Immediately 
after  the  massacre  at  Chicago,  it  was  closely  besieged  by  several 
hundred  Miami  and  Pottowatomie  Indians.  The  garrison  num- 
bered only  some  sixty  or  seventy  effective  men.  The  siege  con- 
tinued until  near  the  middle  of  September,  w^hen  General  Harri- 
son marched  to  its  relief  with  twenty-five  hundred  men,  upon 
which  the  Indians  fled. 

The  next  object  of  General  Harrison,  was  to  open  and  secure  a 
communication  along  the  Miami  River,  between  the  settled  part 
of  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie,  establishing  a  strong  post  at  the  Maumee 
Rapids.  On  the  20th  of  September,  General  Winchester  commenced 
his  march  along  the  Maumee  to  Fort  Defiance.  At  Defiance, 
General  Harrison  left  the  command  to  Winchester,  and  proceeded 
to  Frauklinton,  in  tlie  center  of  the  State,  to  organize  and  bring 
on  reinforcements. 

From  Franklinton,  Harrison  in  November,  sent  Colonel  Camp- 
bell with  six  hundred  men  against  the  Indian  towns  on  the  Missi- 
ninneway,  a  branch  of  the  Wabash.  Tliey  destroyed  several  of 
their  towns,  and  defeated  the  Indians  in  a  hard  fought  battle,  but 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  compelled  them  to  return. 

Battle  of  the  River  Raisin, — While  Winchester  was  strength- 
ening the  post  at  the  Maumee  Rapids,  he  received  a  pressing  call 
for  protection  against  the  British  and  Indians  at  Maiden,  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Frenclftown,  a  village  on  the  River  Raisin,  in- 
habited by  people  of  French  extraction.  He  s(3nt  forward  Colonel 
Lewis  with  three  hundred  men ;  but  the  enemy  had  got  there 
before  him.  The  day  after  his  arrival,  on  the  18th  of  December, 
he  attacked  and  drove  tliem  from  a  fortified  position,  and  on  the 
20th,  the  whole  force  was  augmented,  by  the  arrival  of  Winches- 
ter, to  suven  hundred  and  fifty  men,  mostly  Kentucky  volunteers. 
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This  movement  was  without  the  knowledge  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  General  Harrison,  and  was  exccedinti;ly  rash.  The  troops 
were  far  from  succor,  and  within  twenty  miles  of  Maiden,  where 
was  a  much  superior  force.  At  daybreak,  on  the  22d,  the 
American  encampment  was  attacked  by  sixteen  hundred  British 
and  Indians  from  Maiden,  under  Proctor.  They  defended  them- 
selves with  desperate  resolution  for  four  hours,  but  at  last,  over- 
whelmed by  numbers,  surrendered,  under  a  promise  of  being  pro- 
tected from  the  Indians.  This  promise  was  broken:  a  large 
number  of  prisoners,  mostly  those  wiio  were  wounded,  were 
atrociously  murdered  by  the  Indians. 

One-third  were  killed  in  the  battle  and  massacre  that  followed, 
and  but  thirty-three  escaped.  The  merciless  savages  fired  the 
town,  dragged  the  wounded  from  the  houses,  killed  and  scalped 
them  in  the  streets,  and  left  their  mangled  bodies  in  the  highVay. 

Sieffe  of  Fort  Meigs, — On  the  1st  of  February,  Ilarrison,  with 
seventeen  hundred  men,  advanced  to  the  Maumee  Bapids,  and 
commenced  the  building  of  Fort  Meigs,  about  ten  miles  south  of 
the  site  of  Toledo,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  and  opposite 
Wayne's  battle-ground  of  1794.  On  the  28th,  the  British  forces 
commenced  the  investment  of  Harrison's  camp,  and  in  three  days 
after,  had  finished  their  batteries.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Ameri- 
cans had  thrown  up  a  wall  of  earth  twelve  feet  high,  behind  which 
they  were  secure  from  the  balls  of  the  enemy.  On  the  6th,  Gen. 
Green  Clay  came  down  the  Maumee  in  flat-boats,  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  twelve  hundred  men,  and  in  accordance  with  orders  from 
Harrison,  detached  eight  hundred  Kentucky  volunteers,  under 
Colonel  Dudley,  to  attack  the  batteries  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  while  he,  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  landed  on  the 
opposite  shore,  and  witli  some  delay  and  loss,  fought  his  way  into 
camp.  Dudley  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy  from  the  batteries 
and  in  spiking  the  cannon,  but  his  men  disobeying  the  peremptory 
orders  of  their  colonel  to  return  to  the  boats  and  cross  over  to  the 
fort,  with  true  Kentucky  impetuosity,  commenced  a  pursuit  of  the 
Indians  until  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy  to  march  from  their  camp,  which  was  two  miles  down  the 
river,  up  to  their  position,  and  overwhelm  them  by  their  superior- 
ity. Tlie  result  was,  that  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  escaped. 
The  remainder  were  either  killed  or  surrendered  at  discretion, 
when  the  savages  commenced  an  indiscriminate  massacre,  upon 
which  Tecumseh,  more  merciful  than  Proctor,  interposing  his 
authority,  stopped  the  slaughter.  Colonel  Dudley  was  among  the 
slain. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  two  sorties  were  made  from  Fort 
Meigs;  one  to  cover  the  landing  of  the  reinforcement,  and  the 
other  against  some  British  batteries  that  had  been  erected  on  the 
same  side  of  the  river,  both  of  which  were  eminently  successful. 
Proctor  seeing  no  prospect  of  taking  the  fort,  raised  the  siege  on 
the  9th,  and  returned  to  Maiden.     The  Americans  lost  in  the 
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sortie  of  the  5th,  and  during  the  siege,  eighty-one  killed  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  wounded. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  the  enemy,  to  the  number  of  five  thousand, 
again  appeared  before  Fort  Meigs,  which  had  been  left  under  the 
command  of  General  Green  Clay.  They  remained  but  a  few  days, 
and  then  proceeded  in  their  vessels  down  the  lake,  and  a  few  days 
after,  appeared  before  Fort  Stephenson. 

Assaidt  on  Fort  Stephenson. — This  post  had  been  established 
\)j  General  Harrison  on  Sandusky  River,  eighteen  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  forty  east  of  Fort  Meigs.     It  was  garrisoned  by  one 
liundred  and  titty  men,  under  Major  George  Croghan,  a  young 
IKentuckian,  just  past  twenty-one  years  of  age.     Tnis  fort  beine 
indefensible  against,  heavy  cannon,  which  it  was  supposed  would 
T)e  brought  against  it  by  Procter,  it  was  judged  best  by  Harrison 
WLud  his  officers  in  council  that  it  should  be  abandoned.     But  the 
cjnemy  appeared  before  the  garrison  on  the  31st  of  July,  before  the 
order  could  be  executed;   they  numbered  thirty -three  hundred 
strong,  including  the  Indians,  and  brought  with  them  six  pieces 
of  artillery,  which  luckily  were  of  light  caliber.     To  Proctor's  de- 
mand for  its  surrender,  he  was  informed  that  he  could  only  gain 
access  over  the  corpses  of  its  defenders.     The  enemy  soon  opening 
their  fire  upon  them,  gave  Croghan  reason  to  judge  that  they  in- 
tended to  storm  the  northwest  angle  of  the  fort.     In  the  darkness 
of  night  he  placed  his  only  piece  of  artillery,  a  six  pounder,  at  that 
point,  and  loaded  it  to  the  muzzle  with  slugs.     On  the  evening  of 
the  2d,  three  hundred  British  veterans  marched  up  to  carry  the 
ivorks  by  storm,  and  when  within  thirty  feet  of  the  masked  battery 
it  opened  upon  them.     The  effect  was  decisive,  twenty-seven  of 
their  number  wore  slain,  tlic  assailants  recoiled,  and  having  the  fear 
of  Harrison  before  them,  who  was  at  Fort  Seneca,  some  ten  miles 
south,  with  a  considerable  force,  they  hastily  retreated  the  same 
night,  leaving  behind  them  their  artillery  and  stores. 

Pernfs  Victory. — The  grand  object  of  the  campaign  was  to 
attack  Maiden  and  reconquer  Michigan  from  the  enemy;  but  this 
could  not  be  effectually  done  so  long  as  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  held 
possession  of  Lake  Erie.  To  further  the  desired  object,  a  number 
of  vessels  had  been  building  at  Erie,  on  the  southeast  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  were  finished  early  in  August.  They  consisted  of  two 
twenty  gun  vessels,  and  seven  smaller  vessels,  carrying  from  one 
to  three  each — the  whole  fleet  numbering  fifty-four  guns.  On  the 
10th  of  September,  Perry  fell  in  with,  and  gave  battle  to  the  British 
fieet  near  the  western  end  of  the  lake,  under  Commodore  Barclay, 
consisting  of  six  vessels,  carrying  in  all  sixty-four  guns.  The 
number  of  guns  in  both  fieets,  in  some  cases,  is  surpassed  by  those 
of  a  single  battle-ship  of  the  line.  The  engagement  between 
these  little  fleets  was  des[)eratc,  and  lasted  three  hours.  Never 
was  victory  more  complete ;  every  British  ship  struck  her  colors, 
and  the  Americans  took  more  prisoners  than  they  themselves  num- 
bered men. 
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General  Uarrison  at  this  time,  lay  with  the  main  body  of  tho 
Americans  in  the  vicinity  of  Sandusky  Bay  and  Fort  Meigs ;  the 
British  and  their  Indian  allies,  under  I'roctor  and  Tecumseh,  were 
at  Maiden,  ready  in  case  of  a  successful  issue,  to  renew  their  rav* 
a^es  on  the  American  borders. 

Battle  of  the  Thames, — Harrison's  army  had  received  a  rein- 
forcement of  three  thousand  Kentucky  volunteers  under  Governor 
Shelby.  On  the  27th  of  September  the  main  body  of  the  army 
sailed  for  Detroit  River,  intending  to  enter  Canada  by  the  valley* 
of  the  Thames.  Two  days  after,  Harrison  was  at  Sandwich,  ana 
M' Arthur  took  possession  of  Detroit.  Proctor  retreated  up  the 
Thames,  was  pursued,  and  come  up  with  on  the  5th  of  October,  by 
Harrison's  army;  the  Americans  numbering  something  over  three 
thousand,  and  their  enemy  about  two  thousand.  Tlie  latter  were 
badJy  posted  in  order  of  battle.  Their  infafttry  were  formed  in  two 
lines,  extending  from  the  river  to  a  small  dividing  swamp;  the  In- 
dians extended  from  the  latter  to  a  larger  swamp.  The  Kentucky 
mounted  men,  under  Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson,  divided  into 
two  parts.  Tlie  one  under  the  colonel  in  person,  charged  the  In- 
dians; the  other  under  his  brother  James,  charged  the  infantry. 
The  latter  received  tho  enemy's  fire,  broke  through  their  ranks,  and 
created  such  a  panic,  that  tliey  at  once  surrendered.  Upon  the 
leit  the  contest  with  the  Indians  was  more  severe ;  but  there  the 
impetuosity  of  the  Kentuckians  overcame  the  enemy,  Tecumseh, 
their  leader,  being  among  the  slain.  The  battle  was  over  in  half 
an  hour,  with  a  loss  to  both  armies  of  less  than  fit\y  killed.  Proctor 
fled  at  the  beginning  of  the  action. 

In  January  1814,  the  enemy  again  took  a  position  near  tho  bat- 
tle field  of  the  Thames.  Captain  Holmes  while  advancing  to  meet 
them,  learned  that  a  superior  force  was  approaching.  Having 
posted  himself  on  a  hill,  and  thrown  up  intrenchments,  he  was 
vigorously  attacked,  but  repulsed  the  enemy  with  considerable  loss. 
In  the  June  following.  Col.  Croghau  attempted  to  take  the  island 
of  Mackinaw,  but  his  force  being  insufficient,  he  was  repelled  with 
the  loss  of  twelve  men,  among  whom  was  Major  Holmes.  A  fort 
having  been  established  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  early  in  the  season, 
it  wiis  invested  by  twelve  hundred  British  and  Indians  from  Mack- 
inaw, and  the  oiHcer  in  command,  Lieutenant  Perkins,  having  lost 
sixtv  men,  capitulated. 

liie  last  movement  of  consequence  in  the  northwest  during  the 
war,  was  the  expedition  of  General  M'Arthur.  He  left  Detroit  on 
the  26th  of  October  with  seven  hundred  cavalry,  intending  to  move 
to  the  relief  of  General  Brown,  who  was  besieged  by  the  enemy  at 
Fort  Eric,  on  the  Niagara  River,  opposite  Buflalo.  When  he  had 
proceeded  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  he  ascertained  that 
the  enemy  were  too  strong  in  front,  and  he  changed  his  course, 
defeated  a  body  of  opposing  militia,  destroyed  several  mills,  and 
returned  to  Detroit,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  although  pursued 
by  about  twelve  hundred  regular  troops. 
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Events  ofihs  war  in  the  Southwest* — Soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  the  United  States  were  involved  in  a  war  with 
the  Southern  Indians,  who  inhabited  the  Mississippi  Territoiy, 
comprising  the  country  south  of  Tennessee,  between  Georgia  and 
the  Mississippi  Biver.  They  consisted  of  the  Creek,  Chickasaw, 
Choctaw,  and  Cherokee  nations,  numbering  sixty  thousand  sonls, 
among  wliom  were  six  thousand  warriors.  They  were  consider- 
ably civilized.  Many  of  them  were  regular  farmers,  and  pos- 
sessed stocks  of  cattle,  horses,  and  swine.  Their  women  had  been 
taught  to  spin  and  weave;  intermarriages  with  the  whites  were 
frequent,  and  a  numerous  and  intelligent  race  of  half-breeds  had 
sprung  up. 

The  celebrated  Tecumseh  had  appeared  among  them,  and  through 
the  aid  of  their  prophets,  and  of  the  prevalent  fanaticism,  had  in- 
duced them  to  believe  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  ordered  the  de- 
struction of  the  whites.  Apprised  by  their  runners  of  the  capture 
of  Detroit,  and  of  the  successes  of  the  British  at  that  period  in  the 
northwest,  and  also  being  liberally  supplied  with  the  implements 
of  war  by  the  British,  through  the  medium  of  the  Spaniards  of 
Pensacola,  the  Creek  nations,  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  other  tribes  in  the  summer  of  1813,  took 
up  arms  against  the  United  States. 

Massacre  at  Fort  Mimms. — On  the  first  beginning  of  their 
depredations,  the  settlers  in  the  Tensaw  district  sought  safety  in 
Fort  Mimins  on  Alabama  Biver,  which  was  garrisoned  by  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  under  Major  Beasly.  At  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon  of  August  30,  about  seven  hundred  warriors  issued 
from  the  adjoining  forest,  gave  the  warhoop,  and  rushed  toward 
the  open  gp.te  of  the  fort  which  was  bravely  defended,  but  at  last 
overwhelmed  by  numbers,  the  garrison  were  driven  within  it,  fol- 
lowed by  the  savages.  The  fort  had  been  enlarged,  and  inclosed 
an  inner  line  of  pickets  and  some  houses,  to  which  the  ])eople 
retired.  These  they  defended  with  obstinacy  for  hours,  until  the 
Indians  set  fire  to  the  adjoining  buildings,  when  they  gave  up  all 
for  lost,  and  a  scene  of  distressing  horror  ensued.  The  women 
and  children  had  sought  refuge  in  the  upper  story  of  one  of  the 
dwellings  and  were  consumed  in  the  flames,  the  Indians  dancing 
and  yelling  around  them  with  the  most  savage  delight.  The 
battle  and  massacre  lasted  seven  hours,  by  which  time  the  fort 
and  buildings  had  been  consumed,  and  over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  women,  and  children  massacred,  only  seventeen  escaping  out 
of  all  who  were  in  the  fort.  The  victory  had  not  been  bloodless: 
the  death  of  near  two  hundred  Indians  evinced  the  desperation  ot 
the  defense. 

This  event  created  great  consternation  throughout  the  settle- 
ments, and  the  neighboring  States  of  Tennessee  and  Georgia  raised 
a  large  force  and  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  burning 
their  towns  and  defeating  them  in  various  battles.  The  last  action 
was  fought  on  the  27th  of  March,  1814.    The  enemy,  one  thousand 
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strong,  was  posted  in  a  strong  log  fortification  at  the  Great  Bend 
of  the  Tallapoosa,  which  river  forms  the  northeastern  branch  of  the 
Alabama.  Gen.  Jackson,  who  had  already  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  war,  commanded  on  this  occasion.  His  force  con- 
sisted of  three  thousand  men,  and  was  composed  of  regulars; 
militia,  and  friendly  Indians.  Finding  it  impossible  to  make  any 
impression  with  artillery  upon  the  walls  of  the  breastwork,  which 
was  of  lo;ijs  eight  tier  deep,  the  fortification  had  to  be  carried  by 
storm.  Tlie  Creeks  were  entirely  routed  and  all,  but  about  twenty 
men,  killed  in  the  battle  and  the  subsequent  rout.  Jackson's  loss 
in  killed  was  forty-nine,  and  in  wounded  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four. 

This  decisive  victory  put  an  end  to  the  Creek  war.  In  five 
months  two  thousand  of  their  warriors,  prophets  and  chiefs  had 
been  slain,  nearly  all  their  towns  and  villages  burned,  and  their 
country  occupied  by  the  United  States  troops.  The  miserable 
remnant  of  the  tribe  submitted. 

Among  the  distinguished  chiefs  was  the  noted  Weatheiford^ 
chief  of  the  Alabamans,  a  principal  instigator  of  the  outbreak,  the 
leader  in  the  capture  and  massacre  of  Fort  Mimms,  and  an  active 
commander  during  the  war.  Vanquished,  but  not  subdued,  the 
proud  warrior  and  fearless  chief,  disdaining  to  be  led  a  captive, 
boldly  advanced  through  the  American  camp  into  the  presence  of 
his  victorious  enemy,  surrounded  by  his  staff  oflScers.  Bearing  in 
his  hands  the  emblem  of  peace,  he  thus  addressed  Gen.  Jackson: 

"I  am  in  your  power;  do  with  me  as  you  please.  I  am  a  sol- 
dier. I  have  done  the  white  people  all  the  harm  I  could  ;  I  have 
fought  them,  and  fought  them  bravely.  If  I  had  an  army,  I  would 
yet  fight  and  contend  to  tlie  last ;  but  I  have  none  ;  my  people  are 
all  gone.  I  can  do  no  more  than  weep  over  the  misfortunes  of  my 
nation.  Once  I  could  animate  my  warriors  to  battle;  but  1  cannot 
animate  the  dead.  ilLy  warriors  can  no  longer  hear  my  voice ; 
their  bones  are  at  Talladega^  Tallmhatchea^  Emuokfaw^  and  Toho- 
^ela,  I  have  not  surrendered  myself  thoughtlessly.  While  there 
were  chances  of  success,  I  never  left  my  post  nor  supplicated 
peace ;  but  my  people  are  now  gone,  and  1  ask  it  for  my  nation 
and  for  myself.  On  the  miseries  and  misfortunes  brought  on  my 
country,  1  look  back  with  deepest  sorrow,  and  I  wish  to  avert  still 
greater  calamities.  If  I  had  been  left  to  contend  with  the  Georgia 
army  alone,  I  would  have  raised  my  corn  on  one  bank  of  the  river 
and  fought  them  on  tlie  other ;  but  your  people  have  destroyed  my 
nation.  You  are  a  brave  man  ;  I  rely  on  your  generosity.  You 
will  exact  no  terms  of  a  conquered  people,  but  such  as  they  should 
accede  to;  whatever  they  may  be,  it  would  be  madness  and  folly 
to  oppose.  If  they  are  bpposed,  you  will  find  me  among  the  stern- 
est enforcers  of  obedience.  Those  who  would  still  hold  out,  can 
only  be  influenced  by  a  mean  spirit  of  revenge ;  and  to  this  they 
must  not,  and  shall  not  sacrifice  the  last  remnant  of  their 
country." 
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The  Creek  war  led  to  a  rapid  settlement  of  the  country,  by  the 
whites.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1813,  there  were  not 
in  the  Mississippi  Territory  over  twenty  thousand  white  inhabitants. 
Within  seven  years  from  that  period,  they  increased  tenfold  ;  and 
the  same  Territory  then  formed  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi, with  a  population  of  two  hundred  thousand. 

In  August,  1814,  several  British  ships  of  war  arrived  at  the 
Spanish  port  of  Pensacola,  and  took  possession  of  the  port  with 
the  consent  of  the  authorities,  and  fitted  out  an  expedition  against 
Port  Bowyer,  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  bay  and  harbor  of 
Mobile.  After  the  loss  of  a  ship  of  war  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  the  armament  returned  to  Pen- 
sacola. Gen.  Jackson,  then  commanding  at  the  South,  alter  in 
vain  remonstrating  with  the  Governor  of  Pensacola  for  aflbrding 
shelter  and  protection  to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  marched 
against  the  place,  stormed  the  town,  and  compelled  the  British  to 
evacuate  Florida. 

Returning  to  his  headquarters  at  Mobile,  he  received  authentic 
information  that  preparations  were  making  for  a  formidable  inva- 
sion of  Louisiana  and  an  attack  on  New  Orleans.  He  immediately 
repaired  to  that  city,  which  he  found  in  a  state  of  confusion  and 
alarm.  By  his  exertions,  order  and  confidence  were  restored,  the 
militia  was  organized,  fortifications  erected,  and  finally  martial 
law  was  proclaimed ;  which,  although  in  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, was  deemed  indispensable  for  the  safety  of  the  country,  and 
a  measure  justified  by  necessity.  The  spies  and  traitors  with 
which  the  city  had  abounded,  and  who  had  been  industriously 
employed  in  seducing  the  French  and  Spanish  inhabitants  from 
their  allegiance,  forthwith  fled,  and  the  remaining  citizens  there- 
upon cordially  co-operated  with  the  general  in  the  means  of 
defense. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  a  large  British  squadron  appeared  ofi* 
the  harbor  of  Pensacola,  and  on  the  10th  entered  Lake  Borgne, 
the  nearest  avenue  of  approach  to  New  Orleans.  Here,  a  small 
squadron  of  gunboats,  under  Lieut.  Jones,  was  attacked  and  after 
a  sanguinary  combat,  in  which  the  killed  and  wounded  of  the 
enemy  exceeded  the  whole  number  of  the  Americans,  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender. 

On  the  22d  of  December,  about  twenty-four  hundred  of  the 
enemy  reached  the  Mississippi,  nine  miles  below  New  Orleans, 
where,  on  the  following  night,  tliey  were  surprised  by  an  unex- 
pected and  vigorous  attack  upon  their  camp,  which  they  succeeded 
in  repelling,  after  a  loss  of  four  hundred  men  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

Battle  of  Plaine  Chahnette, — Jackson  now  withdrew  his  troops 
to  a  point  which  he  had  selected  for  defense,  four  miles  below  tne 
city,  on  a  piece  of  firm  ground,  a  mile  in  width,  bounded  on  the 
right  by  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  left  by  an  impenetrable  cypress 
swamp.     Extending  from  the  one  to  tlie  otlier  was  a  large  artificial 
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ditch,  which  had  been  made  for  agricultural  purposes.  On  the 
city  side  of  the  ditch,  intrenchments  were  thrown  up,  and  snr- 
monnted  by  large  quantities  of  cotton  bales.  Each  flank  was 
secured  by  an  advance  bastion,  and  the  latter  protected  by  artillery 
in  the  rear.  Batteries  were  also  placed  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river.  On  the  28th  of  December,  and  on  the  Ist  of  January,  the 
works  were  unsuccessfully  cannonaded  by  the  enemy. 

At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  January,  the  British, 
twelve  thousand  strong,  under  Gen.  Packenham,  advanced  under 
the  cover  of  a  dense  fog  across  the  plain  to  storm  the  American 
works.     Behind  their  breastwork  of  cotton  bales,  which  no  balls 
could  ])enctrate,  six  thousand  Americans,  mostly  militia,  but  the 
best  marksmen  in  the  land,  silently  awaited  the  attack.     When  the 
British  columns  had  advanced  to  within  three  hundred  yards  of 
the  lines,  the  whole  artillery  at  once  opened  upon  them  a  most 
deadly  lire.     Forty  pieces  of  cannon  deeply  charged  with  grape, 
canister,  and  musket  balls,  mowed  them  down  by  hundreds,  at  the 
same  time  the  batteries  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  opened 
their  fire,  while  the  riflemen  in  perfect  security  behind  their  works, 
as  the  British  advanced,  took  deliberate  aim  and  nearly  every  shot 
took  effect.     Through  this  destructive  fire  the  British  left  column 
rushed  on  with  fascines  and  scaling  ladders  to  the  advance  bastion, 
on  the  American  right  by  the  river,  and  after  a  close  conflict  with 
the  bayonet,  took  possession ;  when  the  battery  in  its  rear  opened  its 
fire  and  drove  them  from  it.     Col.  Regnier,  who  commanded  the 
forlorn  hope  which  stormed  this  bastion,  as  he  was  leading  his  men 
up,  had  the  calf  of  his  leg  carried  away  by  a  cannon  ball.     Dis- 
abled as  he  was,  he  was  the  first  to  mount  the  parapet  and  receive 
the  American  bayonet.     On  the  American  left,  the  British  at- 
tempted to  gain  the  rear,  but  the  first  few  sunk  in  the  mud  of  the 
cypress  swamp,  and  disappearing,  served  as  a  warning  to  their 
companions  of  their  fate  if  they  should  follow.     For  an  hour  and 
a  quarter  the  British  stood  exposed  to  the  most  destructive  and 
deliberate  fire,  while  the  Americans  lay  in  perfect  security  behind 
their  cotton  bales.     Such  a  tornado  of  cannon  balls,  grape,  and 
musket  shot  no  troops  could  withstand,  and  at  eight  o'clock  the 
enemy  retired  in  confusion.     Elated  with  their  victory,  the  militia 
were  eager  to   pursue;   but  their  general  would  not  permit  it. 
The  defense  of  the  city  was  the  object,  and  nothing  was  to  be  haz- 
arded  that  would  jeopardize  it.     Defeat   must  have   inevitably 
attended  an  assault  made  by  raw  militia  upon  an  intrenched  camp 
of  British  regulars. 

The  three  commanding  generals,  Packenham,  Kean,  and  Gibbs, 
in  marshaling  their  troops  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  promised 
them  a  plentiful  dinner  in  New  Orleans,  and  gave  them  "  booty 
and  beauty,"  as  the  parole  and  countersign  of  the  day.  Before 
eight  o'clock,  two  of  tliem  w*ere  carried  off  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
and  the  third  desperately  wounded  ;  leaving  upwarci  of  two  thou- 
sand of  their  men  dead,  wounded,  and  dying  on  the  field,  and  five 
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hundred  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  But  six  Amer- 
icans were  killed  and  seven  wounded.  Of  the  detachment  on  the 
west  bank,  and  in  a  sortie  on  the  British  lines,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  were  killed  and  wounded. 

A  truce  having  been  granted  for  carrying  away  the  British  dead, 
the  afternoon  of  the  8th  and  the  whole  of  the  9th,  were  employed 
for  this  purpose.  The  British  surviving  oJBScers  determined  to 
withdraw  their  troops  from  their  position  and  re-embark  in  the 
face  of  their  enemy.  This  was  an  object  of  much  diflSculty  and 
hazard,  and  to  accomplish  it  every  appearance  of  a  renewal  of  the 
assault  was  kept  up,  and  they  remained  firm  in  their  position  until 
the  tenth  day  after  the  battle. 

In  the  meanwhile,  they  had  constructed  a  sort  of  road  from  their 
encampment  to  their  place  of  debarkation,  and  it  being  through  a 
quagmire,  along  the  margin  of  a  bayou,  they  had  used  for  the 
purpose,  immense  quantities  of  reeds  tied  up  in  bundles.  Silently 
on  the  night  of  the  18th,  they  stole  away  on  this  insecure  tract. 
By  the  treading  of  the  first  corps,  the  bundles  of  reed  gave  way, 
and  their  followers  had  to  flounder  through  in  the  mire.  Not  only 
were  the  reeds  torn  asunder,  but  the  bog  itself  became  of  the  con- 
sistency of  mud.  Every  step  sunk  them  to  the  knees,  and  fre- 
quently higher.  Several  sunK  over  their  heads  in  the  sloughs  and 
perished,  the  darkness  of  the  night  preventing  their  companions 
from  aflbrding  relief.  At  the  mouth  of  the  bayou  were  a  few  fish- 
ermen's huts,  where  they  halted  to  embark.  Their  provisions 
being  exhausted,  a  few  crumbs  of  biscuit  and  a  small  allowance  of 
rum  were  their  only  support.  Here  they  were  eighty  miles  from 
their  ships,  and  having  but  a  few  small  open  boats,  occupied  ten 
days  in  their  embarkation.  Their  ranks  thinned,  their  generals 
slain,  their  bodies  emaciated  with  hunger,  fatigue,  and  sickness, 
they  gladly  quitted  this  inauspicious  country. 

This  was  the  last  important  action  of  the  war  on  the  land. 
The  rejoicings  of  victory  were  speedily  followed  by  the  welcome 
tidings  of  a  treaty  of  peace  that  had  been  concluded  in  the  previous 
December. 


EXPERIENCE  OF  A  KENTUCKIAN  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

A  Kentuckian  who  was  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  has 
published  some  of  those  minor  incidents,  which  bring  the  scene 
more  vividly  to  view  than  can  be  given  by  a  general  narrative. 

Colonel  Smiley,  from  Bardstown,  was  the  iirst  one  who  gave  us 
orders  to  fire  from  our  part  of  the  line ;  and  tlien,  I  reckon,  there 
was  a  pretty  considerable  noise.  There  were  also  brass  pieces  on 
our  right,  the  noblest  kind  of  varmints,  that  began  blazing  away 
as  hard  as  they  could,  while  the  heavy  iron  cannon,  toward  the 
river,  and  some  thousands  of  small  arms,  joined  in  the  chorus  and 
made  the  "cround  shake  under  our  feet.     Directly  after  the  firinc^ 
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began,  Captain  Patterson — I  think  he  was  from  Knox  County, 
Kentucky,  but  an  Irishman  born — came  running  along.  He 
jumped  up  on  the  breastwork,  and  stooping  a  moment  to  look 
through  the  darkness  as  well  as  he  could,  lie  shouted  with  a  broad 
North  of  Ireland  brogue,  "Shoot  low,  boys!  shoot  low!  rake 
them — rake  them !     They're  comin'  on  their  all-fours !" 

The  official  report  said  the  action  lasted  two  hours  and  five 
minutes,  but  it  did  not  seem  half  that  length  of  time  to  me.  It 
was  so  dark  tliat  little  could  be  seen,  until  just  about  the  time  the 
battle  ceased.  The  morning  had  dawned  to  be  sure,  but  the 
smoke  was  so  thick  that  everything  seemed  covered  up  in  it.  Oar 
men  did  not  seem  to  apprehend  any  danger,  but  would  load  and 
fire  as  fast  as  they  could,  talking,  swearing,  and  joking  all  the 
time.  All  ranks  and  sections  were  soon  broken  up.  After  the 
first  shot,  every  one  loaded  and  banged  away  on  his  own  hook. 
Ilenrv  Spillman  did  not  load  and  fire  quite  so  often  as  some  of  the 
rest,  but  every  time  he  did  fire,  he  would  go  up  to  the  breastwork, 
look  over  until  he  could  see  something  to  shoot  at,  and  then  take 
deliberate  aim  and  crack  away.  Lieutenant  Ashby  was  as  busy  as 
a  nailor,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  River  Raisin  was  uppermost 
in  his  mind  all  the  time.  He  kept  dashing  about,  and  every  now 
aftd  then  he  would  call  out,  with  an  oath,  "  We'll  pay  you  now 
for  the  River  Raisin  !  Well  give  you  something  to  remember  the 
River  Raisin!"  When  the  British  had  come  up  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  breastwork,  having  no  gun,  he  picked  up  an  empty 
barrel  and  flung  it  at  them.  Then  finding  an  iron  bar,  he  jumped 
up  on  the  works  and  hove  that  at  them. 

At  one  time  I  noticed,  a  little  on  our  right,  a  curious  kind  of  a 
chap,  named  Andrew  Odd,  one  of  Captain  Higdon's  company, 
and  known  among  the  men  by  the  nickname  of  "  Sukey,"  stand- 
ing coolly  on  the  top  of  the  breastwork  and  peering  into  the  dark- 
ness for  something  to  shoot  at.  The  balls  were  whistling  around 
him  and  over  our  heads,  as  thick  as  hail,  and  Colonel  Slaughter 
coming  along,  ordered  him  to  come  down.  The  Colonel  told  him 
there  was  policy  in  wai',  and  that  he  was  exposing  himself  too 
much.  Sukey  turned  round,  holding  up  the  flap  of  his  old  broad 
brimmed  hat  with  one  hand,  to  see  who  was  speaking  to  him,  and 
replied  :  **  Oh  !  never  mind,  Colonel — here's  Sukey — 1  don't  want 
to  waste  my  powder,  and  I  'd  like  to  know  how  I  can  shoot  until  I 
see  something?''  Pretty  soon  after,  Sukey  got  his  eye  on  a  red 
coat,  and,  no  doubt,  made  a  hole  through- it,  for  he  took  deliberate 
aim,  fired,  and  then  coolly  came  down  to  load  again. 

During  the  action,  a  number  of  Tennessee  men  got  mixed  with 
ours.  One  of  them  was  killed  about  five  or  six  yards  from  where 
I  stood.  I  did  not  know  his  name.  A  ball  passed  through  his 
head  and  he  fell  against  Ensign  Weller.  I  always  thought,  as  did 
many  others  who  were  standing  near,  that  he  must  nave  been 
accidentally  shot  by  some  of  our  own  men.  From  the  range  of 
the  British  balls,  they  could  hardly  have  passed  over  the  breast- 
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work  without  passing  over  our  heads,  unless  we  were  standing 
very  close  to  the  works,  which  were  a  little  over  breast  high,  and 
five  or  six  feet  wide  on  the  top.  This  man  was  standing  a  little 
back  and  rather  behind  Weller.  After  the  battle,  I  could  not  see 
that  any  balls  had  struck  the  oak  tree  lower  than  ten  or  twelve 
feet  from  the  ground.  Above  that  height  it  was  thickly  peppered. 
This  was  the  only  man  killed  near  where  I  was  stationed.  It  was 
near  the  close  of  the  firing.  About  the  time  that  I  observed  three 
or  four  men  carrying  his  body  away,  or  directly  after,  there  was  a 
white  flag  raised  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  breastwork  and  the 
firing  ceased. 

The  white  flag,  before  mentioned,  was  raised  about  ten  or  twelve 
feet  from  where  I  stood,  close  to  the  breastwork  and  a  little  to  the 
right.  It  was  a  wliite  liandkerchief,  or  something  of  the  kind,  on 
a  sword  or  stick.  It  was  waved  several  times,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  perceived,  we  ceased  firing.  Just  then  the  wind  got  up  a 
little  and  blew  the  smoke  off,  so  that  we  could  see  the  field.  It 
then  appeared  that  the  flag  had  been  raised  by  a  British  oflBcer 
wearing  epaulets.  I  was  told  he  was  a  major.  He  stepped  over 
the  breastwork  and  came  into  our  lines.  Among  the  Tennesseeans 
who  had  got  mixed  with  us  during  the  fight,  there  was  a  little 
fellow  whose  name  I  do  not  know ;  but  he  was  a  cadaverous  look- 
ing chap  and  went  by  that  of  Paleface.  As  the  British  officer 
came  in.  Paleface  demanded  his  sword.     He  hesitated  about 

fiving  it  to  him,  probably  thinking  it  was  derogatory  to  hift 
ignity,  to  surrender  to  a  private  all  over  begrimraed  with  dust 
and  powder,  and  that  some  ofBcer  sli<>nld  show  him  the  courtesy  to 
receive  it.  Just  at  tliat  moment,  Colonel  Smiley  came  up,  and 
cried,  with  a  harsh  oath,  *'  Give  it  up — give  it  up  to  him  in  a 
minute!"  The  British  officer  quickly  handed  his  weapon  to  Pale- 
face, holding  it  in  both  hands  and  making  a  very  polite  bow. 

A  good  many  others  came  in  just  about  the  same  time.  Among 
them  I  noticed  a  very  neatly  dressed  young  man,  standing  on  the 
edge  of  the  breastwork,  and  oflering  his  hand,  as  if  for  some  one 
to  assist  him  down.  He  appeared  to  be  about  nineteen  or  twenty 
years  old,  and  as  I  should  judge  from  his  appearance,  was  an 
irishman.  He  held  his  musket  in  one  hand  while  he  was  oflering 
the  other.  I  took  hold  of  his  musket  and  set  it  down,  and  then 
giving  him  my  hand,  he  jumped  down  quite  lightly.  As  soon  as 
he  got  down,  he  began  trying  to  take  ofi*  his  cartouch  box,  and 
then  I  noticed  a  red  spot  of  blood  on  his  clean  white  under  jacket. 
I  asked  him  if  he  was  wounded,  and  he  said  that  he  was,  and  he 
feared  pretty  badly.  While  he  was  trying  to  disengage  his 
accouterments.  Captain  Farmer  came  up,  and  said  to  him,  ''  Let 
me  help  you,  my  man  ?"  The  captain  and  myself  then  assisted 
him  to  take  them  ofi*.  He  begged  us  not  to  take  his  canteen, 
which  contained  his  water.  We  told  him  we  did  not  wish  to  take 
anything  but  what  was  in  his  way  and  cumbereome  to  him.  Just 
then  one  of  the  Tennesseeans,  who  had  run  down  to  the  river, 
18 
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as  soon  as  the  firing  ceased,  for  water,  came  along  with  some  in  a 
tin  coffee-pot.  The  wounded  man  observing  him,  asked  him  if  be 
would  please  to  give  him  a  drop.  ''O!  yes,"  said  the  Tennes- 
seean,  "I'll  treat  you  to  anything  I've  got."  The  young  man 
took  the  coffee-pot,  and  swallowed  two  or  three  raouthfuls  out  of 
the  spout.  Ho  then  handed  back  the  pot,  and  in  an  instant,  we 
observed  him  sinking  backward.  We  eased  him  down  against  the 
side  of  a  tent,  when  he  gave  two  or  three  gasps  and  was  dead. 
He  had  been  shot  through  the  breast. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  breastwork  there  was  a  ditch  about 
ten  feet  wide,  made  by  the  excavation  of  the  earth  of  which  the 
work  was  formed.  In  it  was  about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  of 
water,  and  to  make  it  the  more  difiScalt  of  passage,  a  quantity  of 
thornbush  had  been  cut  and  thrown  into  it.  In  this  ditch  a 
number  of  British  soldiers  were  found  at  the  close  under  tho 
breastwork,  as  a  shelter  from  our  fire.  These,  of  course,  came  in 
and  surrendered. 

When  the  smoke  had  cleared  away  and  we  could  obtain  a  fair 
view  of  the  field,  it  looked,  at  the  first  glance,  like  a  sea  of  blood. 
It  was  not  blood  itself  which  gave  it  this  appearance,  but  the  red 
coats  in  which  the  British  soldiers  were  dressed.  Straight  out 
before  our  position,  for  about  the  width  of  space  which  we  supposed 
had  been  occupied  by  the  British  column,  the  field  was  entirely 
covered  with  prostrate  bodies.  In  some  places  th^  were  lying  in 
piles  of  several,  one  on  the  top  of  the  other.  On  either  side, 
there  was  an  interval  more  thinly  sprinkled  with  the  slain ;  and 
then  two  other  dense  rows,  one  near  the  levee  and  the  other  toward 
the  swamp.  About  two  hundred  yiu-ds  off,  directly  in  front  of  our 
position,  lay  a  large  dapple  gray  horse,  which  we  understood  to 
nave  been  Packenliam's.  Something  like  half  way  between  the 
bod V. of  the  horse  and  our  breastwork  there  was  a  very  large  pile 
of  dead,  and  at  tliis  spot,  as  I  was  afterward  told,  Packenham  had 
been  killed;  his  horse  having  staggered  off  to  a  considerable 
distance  before  he  fell.  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  could  have  walked 
on  the  bodies,  from  the  edge  of  the  ditch  to  where  the  horse  was 
lying,  without  touching  the  ground.  I  did  not  notice  any  other 
horse  on  the  field. 

When  we  first  got  a  fair  view  of  the  field  in  our  front,  indi- 
viduals could  be  seen  in  every  possible  attitude.  Some  laying 
quite  dead,  others  mortally  wounded,  pitching  and  tumbling  about 
in  the  agonies  of  death.  Some  had  their  heads  shot  off,  some  their 
legs,  some  their  arms.  Some  were  laughing,  some  crying,  seme 
groaning,  and  some  screauiing.  There  was  every  variet}'  of  sight 
and  sound.  Among  those  that  were  on  theground,  however,  there 
were  some  that  were  neither  dead  nor  wounded.  A  great  many  had 
thrown  themselves  down  behind  piles  of  the  slain,  for  protection. 
As  the  firing  ceased,  these  men  were  every  now  and  then  jumping 
np  and  either  running  off  or  coming  in  and  giving  tiiemselves  up. 

Among  those  that  were  running  off,  we  observed  one  stout-lock- 
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ing  fellow,  in  a  red  coat,  who  would  every  now  and  then  stop  and 
display  some  gestures  toward  us,  that  were  rather  the  opposite  of 
complimentary.  Perhaps  fifty  guns  were  fired  at  him,  out,  as  he 
was  a  good  way  oflf,  without  eflFect.  Just  then  it  was  noticed  that 
Paleface  was  loading  his  rifle,  and  some  one  called  out  to  him,' 
*'  Hurra,  Paleface !  load  quick  and  eive  him  a  shot.  The  infernal 
rascal  is  patting  his  butt  at  us!''  Sure  enough,  Paleface  rammed 
home  his  bullet,  and,  taking  a  long  sight,  he  let  drive.  The  fellow 
by  this  time  was  from  two  to  three  hundred  yards  ofi*,  and  some- 
what to  the  left  of  Packenham's  horse.  Paleface  said  he  drew 
sight  on  him,  and  then  run  it  along  up  his  back  until  the  sight  was 
lost  over  his  head,  to  allow  for  the  sinKing  of  the  ball  in  so  great  a 
distance,  and  then  let  go.  As  soon  as  the  gun  cracked,  the  fellow 
was  seen  to  stagger.  He  ran  forward  a  few  steps,  then  pitched 
down  on  his  head  and  moved  no  more.  As  soon  as  he  fell, 
Gteorge  Huffman,  a  big  stout  Dutchman,  belonging  to  our  com- 
pany, asked  the  captain  if  he  might  go  and  see  where  Paleface  hit 
him.  The  captain  said  he  didn't  care ;  and  George,  jumping  Irom- 
the  breastwork  over  the  ditch,  ran  out  over  the  dead  and  wounded 
until  he  came  to  the  place  where  the  fellow  was  lying.  George 
rolled  the  body  over  until  he  could  see  the  face,  and  then  turning 
round  to  us,  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  ''Mine  Got!  he  is  a 
nagerl"  He  was  a  mulatto,  and  he  was  quite  dead.  Paleface's 
ball  had  entered  between  the  shoulders  and  passed  out  through  the 
breast.  George,  as  he  came  back,  brought  three  or  four  muskets 
which  he  had  picked  up.  By  this  time,  our  men  were  running  out 
in  all  directions,  picking  up  muskets,  and  sometimes  watches  and 
other  plunder.  One  man  who  had  got  a  little  too  far  out  on  the 
field,  was  fired  at  from  the  British  breastwork,  and  wounded  in 
the  arm.  He  came  running  back  a  good  deal  faster  than  lie  had 
gone  out.     He  was  not  much  hurt,  but  pretty  well  scared. 
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The  celebrated  Mammoth  Cave  is  about  one  hundred  miles 
southwest  of  Louisville,  in  Edmondson  county,  Kentucky,  in  the 
valley  of  Green  River.  Our  party,  consisting  of  five,  left  the 
hotel  for  the  entrance,  which  is  in  a  little  ravine  two  hundred  feet 
above  Green  River,  and  one  hundred  below  the  table-land  above; 
it  is  screened  by  forest  trees  that  hide  its  yawning  mouth.  About 
one  hundred  yards  from  the  entrance  at  "  the  narrows,"  you  come 
to  a  door,  above  which  a  rude  ^olian  harp  is  fixed.  The  cool  air 
within,  rushing  to  the  warmer  atmosphere  without,  produces  a 
constant  current,  which  passing  over  it,  gives  forth  wild,  mournful 
notes,  in  keeping  with  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  cavern.  As 
you  continue  on,  the  cave  gradually  expands  into  immense  propor- 
tions, when  you  reach  the  ''Grand  Dome,"  which  is  eighty  feet 
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high  and  three  hundred  feet  in  circnmferenee.  Having  lighted  onr 
Bengal  lights,  we  stood  enchained  in  wonder  and  admiration. 
The  purity  of  the  air  was  now  sensibly  felt ;  the  thermometer,  the 
whole  year  round,  stands  at  tifty-seven  degrees.  Beyond  we  came 
to  ^'Staglamite  llall,"  where  the  clusters  of  stalactites  and  stag- 
lamites  produce  a  singularly  beautiful  effect.  The  pure  air  of  the 
cavern  now  began  to  act  upon  our  frames,  and  rendered  us  buoyant 
and  elastic  to  a  high  degree.  We  could  not  repress  onr  exuberance 
of  feeling,  and  ran,  jumped  and  hallooed,  like  boys  just  let  oat 
from  school. 

The  "Devil's  Arm-chair,"  the  "Elephant's  Head,"  the  "Lover's 
Leap,"  the  "Gothic  Chapel,"  and  the  "Cinder  Pile,"  in  turn 
arrested  our  attention,  by  which  time  we  had  got  four  miles  from 
the  entrance,  when  we  retraced  onr  steps  to  the  main  cave,  i^nd 
after  an  absence  of  six  hours,  found  comfortable  quarters  at  the 
hotel. 

At  daylight  the  next  morning,  the  guide  came  with  a  lamp  for 
each,  and  a  gallon  of  oil  slung  on  his  back,  and  our  party, 
increased  to  eight,  again  started  for  a  farther  exploration  of  the 
great  cavern.     The  enchanting  strains  of  the  ^olian  harp  soon 

i greeted  our  ears,  then  gradually  died  away  in  the  distance,  as  we, 
eaving  the  scene  of  the  yesterday's  explorations  on  our  right, 
continued  our  journey  in  the  "Main"  cave,  until  we  came  to  an 
apartment  which  was  occupied  by  a  gentleman,  who  had  been 
there  for  months,  in  the  hope  of  curing  an  affection  of  the  lungs. 
He  had  improved  somewhat;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  no  permanent 
cure  can  be  effected  by  this  mode  of  living. 

The  next  prominent  point  was  the  "Bottomless  Pit."  Here 
above  us  rose  the  dome,  and  far  below  sunk  the  pit ;  the  distance 
from  the  top  of  the  one  to  the  bottom  of  the  other  being  nearly 
three  hundred  feet;  the  guide  threw  a  blazing  newspaper,  saturated 
with  oil,  into  the  pit;  the  illumination  was  beautiful,  showing 
every  fissure  in  the  walls  of  this  immense  shaft.  Leaving  the  pit, 
over  which  we  crossed  by  a  frail  bridge,  we  after  awhile  descended 
a  ladder  to  the  first  river — the  "River  Styx,"  and  then  to  "Eed 
River,"  and  last  to  "  Echo  River,"  the  deepest  and  widest  of  the 
three,  being  about  ten  feet  deeu,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width. 
In  several  places  we  discoverea  a  slow  current.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  surface  of  this  river  is  nearly  upon  a  level  with  the 
surface  of  Green  River,  which  passes  the  Cave  House  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  lawn.  It  must,  of  course,  flow  into  Green  River, 
as  they  usually  rise  and  fall  together. 

This  point  is  five  miles  from  the  entrance.  Five  miles!  It  is  a 
long  distance  from  the  light  of  the  glorious  sun.  Miniature  rivers 
and  mountains,  vales  and  cliffs  had  been  passed,  that  had  never 
in  all  previous  time  drank  in  the  light  of  day.  The  transparency 
of  the  water  is  astonishing,  as  we  could  see  the  sand  and  pebbles 
by  the  light  of  our  lamps  as  plainly  as  if  in  air.  The  guide  told 
us  the  water  was  very  low,  and  we  found  that  we  had  almost  to 
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prostrate  ourselves  in  the  boat,  that  we  might  pass  under  the  roof, 
which  appears  like  an  arch  sprung  from  one  side  of  the  cave  to  the 
other.     This  was  soon  after  leaving  tMe  shore. 

One  4th  of  July,  some  three  or  four  years  since,  a  party  of 
two  ladies  and  two  gentlemen,  with  the  guide,  crossed  the  river, 
which  was  then  slightly  rising,  and  made  a  visit  of  some  six  or 
eight  hours.  They  enjoyed  themselves  as  all  do  who  see  the 
wonders  of  the  cave  beyond  the  rivers,  little  thinking  of  the 
danger  which  they  had  left  behind,  and  which  was  increasing  each 
moment  of  their  stay.  Upon  their  return,  they  were  amazed  and 
stupified  to  find  the  water  had  risen  some  four  or  five  feet  in  their 
absence.  Consternation  seized  upon  them  for  a  time,  as  visions  of 
starvation,  in  utter  darkness,  flashed  upon  their  minds.  They 
gave  themselves  up  for  lost.  They  knew  not  when  the  water 
would  fall,  or  whether  they  could  repass  the  low  and  arched  portion 
of  the  roof  spoken  of  above.  They  resolved,  however,  to  try.  and 
that  quickly,  as  each  fleeting  moment  added  to  the  fast  rising  nood, 
and  a  little  delay  might  cut  them  off'  forevter  from  the  cheerful 
light  of  day,  and  anxious  friends  without.  They  stepped  into  the 
small  and  tottling  flat-boat  with  beating  hearts;  they  pushed 
boldly  out,  the  guide  in  the  bow.  In  a  little  time,  they  see  the 
dreaded  arcli  by  the  light  of  their  torches,  and  instantly  feel  the 
descending  roof  with  their  hands.  All  now  lay  down  on  their 
backs  in  the  sand  and  water  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  craft, 
and  succeeded  in  squeezing  themselves  and  their  cockle-shell  of  a 
boat  through  the  opening  left  by  tlie  still  rising  water.  One  hour 
longer,  and  their  egress  would  have  been  utterly  stopped !  On 
their  arrival  at  the  mouth,  they  found  there  had  been  a  tremendous 
fall  of  rain,  which  had  suddenly  raised  Green  River  as  much  as  it 
had  its  counterpart  in  the  cave. 

About  half  way  across  the  river,  the  cavern  expands  into  mam- 
moth proportions,  and  the  number  of  chambers  and  recesses  above 
are  innumerable.  Here  is  the  remarkable  echo  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  river.  A  slight  stroke  of  the  oar  upon  the  frail  boat 
is  repeated  millions  of  times,  receding  at  each  successive  echo, 
until  the  sound  dies  away  in  the  most  distant  chambers  above  you, 
assuming  the  melting  tones  of  the  wund  harp.  The  ear  is  never 
surfeited  with  this  musical  echo,  and  all  the  different  noises  we 
could  conjure  up  were  tried  over  and  over  again  with  the  same 
harmonious  effect.  The  most  bewitching  melody  is  returning  to 
the  expectant  ear  from  the  musical  apartments  above,  whatever 
may  be  the  cause.  A  pistol  was  discharged,  and  thunder  burst 
upon  us,  as  grand  and  startling  as  any  ever  heard  above ;  always, 
however,  giving  us  a  strain  of  sweet  melody  as  it  left  us. 

During  our  voyage,  we  saw  many  of  the  eyeless  fish  floating  in 
the  clear  water,  without  any  apparent  concern  for  their  safety. 
With  a  scoop-net  we  caught  several,  and  examined  them  closely. 
They  are  white,  from  four  to  six  inches  in  length,  and  entirely  des- 
titute of  eyes.     They  are  a  new  species,  wonderfully  suited  to  theii 
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dark  and  silent  abode ;  beiug  so  constituted  as  to  possess  an  exter- 
nal covering,  whose  sense  of  touch  is  peculiarly  delicate,  enabling 
it  to  perceive  the  slightest  •impulse  given  to  the  water,  and  from 
whence  it  proceeds.  The  fish,  as  a  wnole,  resembles  the  ordinary 
catfish  of  our  rivers,  but  it  has  no  thorns  for  its  defense,  its  deli- 
cate sense  of  touch  answering  in  tiie  place  of  all  warlike  weapons. 

Some  few  miles  beyond  the  river,  we  came  to  "  Cleveland's 
Cabinet,"  which  cannot  be  adequately  described.  Conceive,  if  you 
can,  yourself  standing  under  an  arch,  some  twenty  feet  in  height 
and  fifty  in  width,  incrusted  with  a  thick  coating  of  frost,  through 
which  is  protruding  in  all  directions,  buds,  vine-tendrils,  rosettes, 
flun-flowers,  cactus  leaves  —  everything  from  the  most  exquisite 
and  perfect  lily,  to  the  elegance  and  taste  of  the  most  elatx>rate 
Corinthian  capitol,  fashioned  from  a  material  the  most  delicate, 
and  all  of  a  pearly  white ;  and  you  may  have  some  conception  of 
this  unique  cabinet.  At  some  points,  the  roof  is  entirely  studded 
with  snow-balls,  which  have  apparently  been  frozen  there,  and  pre- 
sent innumerable  mfirrors  to  your  lamps,  wherein  the  light  is  re- 
flected with  sparkling  brilliancy  as  if  from  millions  of  diamonds. 
Sulphate  of  soda,  as  pure  as  it  can  be,  is  under  your  feet  in  piles. 
Every  turn  you  make  presents  some  new  and  beautiful  vegetable 
lorm  of  the  utmost  delicacy. 

After  leaving  the  cabinet,  which  is  near  a  mile  in  length,  you 
are  arrested  by  the  "  Rocky  Mountains" — truly  and  appropriately 
named,  as  any  who  may  ever  cross  them  will  surely  acknowledge. 
Gloom  of  a  peculiar  nature  characterizes  this  spot  above  all  others. 
Pen  and  pencil  will  both  fail  in  giving  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
magnitude  and  grandeur  of  this  awful  place.  We  lit  our  Bengal 
lights,  and  were  silent  with  awe. 

Still  further  on,  and  thirteen  long  and  weary  miles  from  the  en- 
trance, we  came  to  the  end  ;  here  is  the  gem  of  this  whole  cavern. 
It  is  named  *'  Serena's  Bower."  This  beautiful  spot  is  guarded  by 
an  aperture  which  is  very  difficult  to  enter.  The  interior  of  the 
Bower  is  a  fit  termination  to  so  vast  a  cavern,  amply  repaying  the 
determined  explorer  for  his  energy  in  reaching  it. 

It  is  small  and  deep,  bottom,  roof,  and  sides  being  entirely 
covered  with  stalactite  formations.  From  the  ceiling,  the  stalac- 
tites join  on  the  sides,  and  run  down  to  and  form  the  floor  of  this 
most  beautiful  grotto.  The  roof  is  shaped  much  like  an  umbrella. 
The  idea  that  strikes  you  is,  as  if  from  a  common  center  in  the 
roof,  that  the  long  hair  from  the  heads  of  a  hundred  females  had 
been  let  down,  and  that  it  had  been  dropped  from  that  center  in 
the  most  graceful  manner  imaginable  to  the  walls,  down  which  it 
flows  in  most  grotesque  confusion,  forming  miniature  grottoes,  sur- 
rounded with  Ian  like  pillar,  and  when  illuminated  interiorly,  pro- 
ducing a  most  exquisite  picture.  This  is  a  fairy  realm,  and  this 
the  abode  of  their  queen. 

In  the  side  of  the  bower,  and  about  three  feet  from  the  floor,  is 
a  basin  of  the  most  limpid  water,  around  the  edg^  of  which  the 
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most  curiously  shaped  pillars  form,  as  it  were,  a  fence  for  its  pro- 
tection. Hanging  a  lamp  inside  of  the  columns  and  above  the 
water,  it  illuminated  this  magic  fountain,  and  drew  from  each  one 
present  an  exclamation  of  wonder  and  delight.  We  sat  down  and 
quietly  feasted  our  eyes  with  the  rare  and  exquisite  beauties  of  this 
lovely  spot.  We  had  been  over  six  hours  constantly  traveling  and 
wondering,  and  were  now  much  impressed  with  our  utter  exclusion 
from  our  fellow-beings. 

Six  hours  longer,  and  we  were  again  within  sight  of  the  heavens, 
with  the  sun,  r^,  and  low  in  the  west. 
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In  August,  1812,  immediately  after  the  disgraceful  surrender  of 
Hull,  about  five  hundred  Indian  warriors  laid  siege  to  Fort  Wayne, 
a  dilapidated  structure  of  wood  which  had  been  built  in  Wayne's 
campaign,  near  the  northeastern  corner  of  Indiana,  at  the  junction 
of  the  St.  Joseph's  and  St.  Mary's  Rivers,  main  branches  of  the 
Maumee.  The  garrison,  amounting  to  less  than  one-seventh  of 
their  number,  was  commanded  by  Captain  Rhea,  an  old  officer 
broken  down  by  intemperance,  and  of  a  timid  disposition.  As  at 
that  period  the  whole  surrounding  region  was  a  wilderness,  and 
they  were  far  from  succor,  their  danger  was  imminent. 

They  were  finally  saved  from  the  horrors  of  an  Indian  massacre 
by  the  daring  bravery  and  address  of  a  young  Virginian,  nj^med 
William  Oliver.  This  young  man,  scarce  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
to  a  slender  and  delicate,  though  active  figure,  united  in  a  high 
degree  the  qualities  of  undaunted  courage,  enthusiasm,  firmness, 
and  sagacity.  A  resident  of  Fort  Wayne,  he  was,  at  this  time, 
temporarily  absent  at  Cincinnati,  and  learning  on  his  return  route, 
that  the  Indians  had  appeared  before  the  fort,  he  voluntarily  hur- 
ried back  to  the  city  to  urge  the  troops  stationed  at  that  point,  to 
hasten  to  its  relief.  This  being  accomplished,  he  set  out  again 
with  all  speed  toward  the  fort,  intending  to  reach  it  and  penetrate 
through  its  swarm  of  surrounding  savages,  in  advance  of  the  relief, 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  tlie  garrison  to  persevere  in  its  de- 
fense until  their  arrival. 

At  St.  Mary's  River  he  came  to  an  encampment  of  Ohio 
militia,  with  whom  was  Thomas  Worthington,  of  Chilicothe 
(afterward  Governor  of  Ohio),  then  on  the  frontier  as  Indian  com- 
missioner, to  whom  Oliver  communicated  his  intention  of  entering 
the  fort,  or  of  perishing  in  the  attempt.  Worthington  had  been 
originally  opposed  to  the  policy  of  declaring  war ;  but  now  that  it 
had  been  commenced,  was  zealous  for  its  vigorous  prosecution; 
yet  this  did  not  save  him  from  the  taunt  of  an  ill-bred  brother 
officer,  who  accused  him  of  a  want  of  patriotism.  Being  a  high- 
spirited  man  of  the  keenest  sense  of  honor,  this  accusation  stung 
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Wortbington  to  the  quick,  and  he  felt  eager  to  embark  in  any 
enterprise,  however  desperate,  to  show  the  unjustness  of  the 
charge,  and  his  willingness  to  peril  his  all  for  his  country.  In 
him  Oliver  found  a  zealous  confederate,  notwithstanding  old  ex- 
perienced frontiersmen  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  the  dan- 
gerous undertaking.  Unitedly,  they  induced  sixty-eight  of  the 
militia,  and  sixteen  Shawanee  Indians  to  accompany  them. 

On  the  second  day's  march,  thirty-six  of  the  party  consulting 
their  fears,  secretly  deserted  their  companions,  ana  returned  to  the 
main  body.  The  remainder  continued  their  route,  and  at  sunset 
in  their  camp,  heard  the  evening  gun  from  the  fort,  through  an 
intervening  forest  of  twenty-four  miles.  As  the  reduced  party 
was  not  strong  enough  to  encounter  the  enemy,  Worthington  was 
very  reluctantly  induced  to  remain  at  this  point  with  his  men, 
while  Oliver,  with  three  friendly  Indians,  pushed  on.  Being  well 
armed  and  mounted,  they  started  at  daybreak  the  next  morning, 
proceeding  with  great  caution.  When  within  five  miles  of  the 
iort,  they  perceived  holes  which  the  Indians  had  dug  on  each  side 
of  the  road  for  concealment,  and  to  cut  ofi*  all  who  should  approach 
toward  the  place.  Upon  observing  these,  they  abandoned  the 
main  road,  struck  ofT  across  the  country,  and  reached  the  Maumee 
one  and  a  half  miles  below  the  fort.  Tying  their  horses  in  a 
thicket,  they  stole  cautiously  along  through  the  forest  to  ascertain 
if  the  Indians  had  obtained  possession.  Oliver  at  length  dis- 
covered, with  feelings  of  joy,  tne  American  flag  waving  above  the 
fort;  but  not  deeming  even  this  as  conclusive,  he  approached  on 
the  east  side  so  near  as  not  only  to  discern  the  blue  uniform  of  a 
sentinel,  but  to  recognize  in  his  countenance  that  of  an  acquaint- 
ance. 

Having  satisfied  himself  on  this  point,  they  returned,  remounted 
their  horses,  and  taking  the  main  road,  moved  rapidly  onward. 
Upon  reaching  the  gate  of  the  esplanade,  they  found  it  locked, 
and  were  thus  compelled  to  pass  aown  the  river  bank,  and  then 
ascend  it  at  the  northern  gate.  They  were  favored  in  doing  so, 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  savages  from  this  point,  in  carrying  out 
a  plan,  then  on  the  point  of  consummation,  for  taking  the  fort  by 
an  ingenious  stratagem. 

For  several  days  previous  to  this  time,  the  hostile  chiefs,  under 
a  flag  of  truce,  had  been  holding  intercourse  with  the  garrison. 
In  their  interviews  with  Captain  Rhea,  that  officer  had  shown  such 
a  spirit  of  timidity,  that  they  felt  persuaded  that  it  could  be  made 
available  at  the  proper  moment,  to  put  him  and  his  men  in  their 
power.  They  had  accordingly,  arranged  their  warriors  in  a  semi- 
circle on  tlie  west  and  south  sides  of  the  fort,  and  at  a  short 
distance  from  it.  Five  of  the  chiefs,  under  pretense  of  treating 
with  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  were  to  pass  into  the  fort,  and 
gain  admittance  into  the  coun<;il-room  with  scalping-knives  and 
pistols  secreted  under  their  blankets.  Then,  at  a  certain  signal, 
thej  were  to  assassinate  the  two  subaltern  officers,  seize  Captain 
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Bhea,  and  with  threats  of  instant  death,  if  he  did  not  comply,  and 
promises  of  safety  if  he  did,  compel  him  to  orddr  the  gates  to  be 
thrown  open  for  the  admission  of  their  warriors. 

The  plan  thus  arranged,  was  in  the  act  of  being  carried  into 
execution,  at  the  moment  when  Oliver  and  his  companions  reached 
the  gate.  Their  safe  arrival  at  that  particular  moment,  may  be 
justly  considered  as  miraculous.  One  hour  sooner,  or  one  hour 
later,  would  have,  no  doubt,  been  inevitable  destruction  both  to 
himself  and  escort;  the  parties  of  Indians  who  had  kept  close 
guard  for  eight  days  previous,  upon  the  roads  and  passes  in  differ- 
ent directions,  having  all  at  that  moment,  been  called  in  to  aid 
in  carrying  the  fort. 

Winnemac,  Five  Medals,  and  three  other  hostile  chiefs  bearing 
the  flag  of  truce,  under  which  they  were  to  gain  admittance  to 
carry  out  their  treacherous  intentions,  were  surprised  by  suddenly 
meeting  at  the  gate,  Oliver  and  his  companions.  Coming  from 
different  directions,  and  screened  by  the  angles  of  the  fort,  they 
were  not  visible  to  each  other  until  that  moment.  Winnemac 
showed  great  chagrin,  uttered  an  ejaculation  of  disappointment, 
and  hastuy  returning  to  the  Indian  camp,  informed  the  chiefs  and 
warriors  that  the  stratagem  was  defeated. 

Oliver  immediately  upon  his  arrival  wrote  a  hasty  letter  to 
Worthington,  describing  the  situation  of  the  fort,  which  he  sent  by 
the  Indians.  Luckily  their  movements  were  not  observed,  until 
they  had  actually  started  from  the  garrison  gate.  They  now  put 
spurs  to  their  horses,  and  dashed  off  at  full  speed.  The  hostile 
Indians  were  instantly  in  motion  to  intercept  them ;  the  race  was 
a  severe  and  perilous  one,  but  they  cleared  the  enemy's  line  in 
safety,  and  then  their  loud  shout  of  triumph  rose  high  in  the  air, 
and  fell  like  music  upon  the  ears  of  the  beleaguered  garrison. 
They  safely  delivered  the  letter,  and  a  few  days  after,  General 
Harrison  arrived  with  reinforcements,  the  enemy  having  continued 
the  siege  until  within  a  few  hours  of  his  arrival,  and  that  too, 
with  such  perseverance,  that  the  vigilance  of  the  garrison  alone 
saved  thera  from  a  general  conflagration  from  the  burning  arrows 
of  the  savages. 

Young  Oliver  rendered  very  important  services  at  the  two  sieges 
of  Fort  Meigs,  in  the  succeeding  year,  during  which  he  encoun- 
tered no  less  peril  than  in  that  related.  He  was  there  as  an  olBScer 
in  the  commissary's  department.  General  Harrison,  at  the  first 
siege,  desired  some  person  to  communicate  with  General  Green 
Clay,  who  was  approaching  to  its  relief  with  a  body  of  Kentucky 
volunteers,  and  to  direct  his  movements,  as  there  was  great  danger 
of  his  falling  into  an  ambuscade.  The  selection  of  one  suited  to 
this  task  was  of  no  small  difficulty.  The  peculiar  qualities  of 
Oliver,  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  of  Indian  warfare,  were 
such  that  the  selection  at  once  fell  upon  him.  This  dangerous 
enterprise,  for  the  Indians  were  already  in  considerable  numbers 
around  the  fort,  he  successfully  executed. 
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T>ie  daj  li<r;fofT;  Oliver  reached  the  reinforoeinetits,  Cftptmn 
l>i;5i)ie  OimV/ai,  liiU,'^]  with  the  patriotic  ardor  of  the  EeDtuckiaos, 
iroirjfit^^;r;d  t^/  go  int^^  Fort  Mei;r^,  taking  with  him  thrc:e  or  four 
Shawari':*;  Ir;diari<),  and  an  e^inal  namber  of  his  own  men,  to 
af'priv:  tri';  ;(arrifK^n  of  their  approach.  When  within  a  mile,  he 
wan  Htii%/:ktpi  hy  thr;  Indians,  and  after  a  gallant  resistance,  was 
cjKf:\ff',\\*'A  to  r^trf;at  with  the  h^^M  of  nearlv  all  of  hh  companions. 

()\\v4'.r.  notwithfitanding,  determined  to  make  the  attempt. 
(iiiUtiral  (Jlay  renjoncitrate^J  with  him  upon  its  dan<^r,  pointed  to 
the  failure;  of  O^mljeii,  and  state*]  that  it  was  impossible  to  pene- 
trat/j  the  i:Ui:uiy'h  lines.  Oliver,  in  reply,  spoke  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  country,  and  of  Indian  stratagem,  and  nrged  the  importance 
of  Ilarris^/n's  knowing  his  approach,  to  form  bis  plans  of  opera- 
tions i'**r  breaking  np  the  siego.  lie  finished  by  expressing  bis 
determination  to  go  at  all  hazanJs,  unless  he,  Claj,  interposed  his 
absolute;  corunjand  against  it. 

Oliver  ordcreil  his  Ixiat  along  with  fifteen  picked  men  from  the 
Ohio  militia,  and  got  alxiard.  As  he  was  abont  leaving.  Clay 
gras[i<^i  his  hand  and  said :  ^'  Farewell,  Oliver,  we  shall  never  see 
you  again  I" 

Oliver  and  his  companions  approached  the  fort  abont  midnight. 
Kvcrything  was  in  utter  darkness,  and  the  only  evidence  of  locali- 
i'um  was  tjie  cannona^ling  from  the  enemy's  batteries  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  Manmee,  and  the  branches  of  a  tall  oak  standing 
within  thij  fort.  Information  having  l)een  conveyed  the  day  pre- 
viouH  to  Harrison  by  two  deserters,  that  the  enemy  intendea  to 
asHault  the  fort  that  night,  the  liglits  had  been  extinguished,  and 
tlie  garrison  were  on  their  arms  awaiting  their  approach  :  mistak- 
ing Oliver's  party  for  their  advance,  they  were  fired  upon  by  the 
sentiiHjl.s,  but  without  injury.  Harrison  having  had  an  interview 
with  Oliv(;r,  ma<le  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  day — a  day  which 
is  ineniorable  for  the  successtul  landing  of  Clay,  the  gallant  sorties 
fnnii  the  garrison  upon  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  the  defeat  and 
niaHrt.'icre  of  Du<lley  ui>on  the  oi)po8itc  bank  of  the  Maumee. 

Two  mouths  later,  tlie  British  and  Indians,  to  near  the  number 
of  five  thouHiiud,  again  invested  Fort  Meigs.  The  post  being  then 
under  the  <;ouimand  of  Gen.  Clay,  that  olBScer  called  Oliver  to  his 
({uartiirs,  and  stat(;(l  that  he  was  fearful  that  the  fort  would  fall 
belorc?  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy.  He  implored  Oliver 
to  endeavor  to  nmke  his  way  through  the  Indians  to  Gen.  Ilarri- 
Hon-- supposed  to  Ikj  at  Upper  Sandusky,  seventy  miles  distant — 
represent  their  perilous  condition,  and  urge  his  assistance.  "I 
will,''  said  the  general,  *' reward  you  liberally,  if  you  succeed  in 
the  attempt."  ''  1  shall  not,"  Oliver  rejoined,  ''  put  my  life  in  the 
scale  against  money  or  ])romotion.  Mv  country  has  higher  calls 
upon  me  than  these,  and  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  her,  I  will  make 
the  trial." 

Col.  John  iMiller,  of  the  19th  Regiment  United  States  Infantry, 
and  afterward  Governor  of  Missouri,  was  in  the  fort,  second  in 
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command  to  Clay.     On  learning  Oliver's  intentions,  he.  accosted 
him  and  inquired  if  the  report  was  true.    "  Yes ! "  was  the  answer. 

*'Woll,"  rejoined  he,  much  excited,  "yon  are  a  fool!  by ! 

Why  is  it  that  you  are  always  called  upon  for  these  perilous 
services  ? " 

Clay  having  requested  Oliver  to  take  with  him  any  of  his  oflScers 
or  men,  ho  applied  to  one  of  the  regular  o£Scers,  but  he  had  not 
suflScient  nerve,  and  begged  to  be  excused.  At  length  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining,  as  companions,  Capt.  M'Cune,  of  the  Ohio  militia, 
and  also  one  of  the  Petersburg  volunteers. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  same  night,  Oliver  and  his  party  rodo 
out  of  the  gate  of  the  fort.  Just  at  that  moment  the  British  band 
struck  up  the  tattoo  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Maumee ;  the 
music  sounded  sweetly  across  the  intervening  water,  serving,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  drown  the  tramp  of  their  horses. 

They  had  got  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  fort,  when 
they  suddenly  came  upon  a  camp  of  Indians.  Disturbed  by  the 
noise  of  their  approach,  the  savages  sprang  up  and  ran  toward 
them,  upon  which  they  reined  up  their  horses  and  awaited  the 
movements  of  their  enemy.  For  a  few  moments,  their  suspense 
was  agonizing.  Luckily  their  animals,  as  if  endowed  with  human 
intelligence  and  fully  conscious  of  the  danger,  stood  perfectly  still, 
and  the  Indians  passed  around  them  without  making  any  discovery 
in  the  thick  darkness.  Finally  they  moved  away  to  throw  the 
party  off  their  guard ;  then  Oliver  and  his  companions,  taking  a 
different  direction,  put  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  dashed  forward 
into  the  almost  impenetrable  forest  of  the  Black  Swamp. 

M'Cune  being  unaccustomed  to  the  woods,  got  separated  from 
Oliver  and  the  other,  who  continued  on  in  the  right  direction,  the 
Indians  being  in  full  pursuit  on  horseback.  In  a  short  time  their 
bodies  were  covered  with  bruises  from  contusions  against  the  trees, 
and  they  were  nearly  naked,  the  briers  and  brambles  having  torn 
ofl*  their  clothes.  At  nine  o'clock  the  next  night,  Oliver  arrived 
at  Upper  Sandusky,  and  there  learning  that  Harrison  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Stephenson,  he,  notwithstanding  his  fatigue,  con- 
tinued on,  rode  all  that  night,  and  the  next  day  about  11  a.  m., 
arrived  at  the  general's  camp  in  the  vicinity  of  Seneca,  after  a  con- 
tinuous ride  of  more  than  one  day  and  two  entire  nights,  during 
which  he  had  passed  over  a  hundred  miles. 

M'Cune  having  been  lost  in  the  Black  Swamp,  did  not  arrive  at 
headquarters  until  the  next  day.  Harrison  wishing  to  retain  Oli- 
ver for  other  service,  sent  M'Cune  back  to  Gen.  Clay  with  a  verbal 
message  of  his  intentions.  He  arrived  in  safety,  although  after  a 
narrow  escape,  having  been  pursued  for  several  miles  by  a  party 
of  mounted  Indians. 

The  opportune  arrival  of  M'Cune  saved  the  fort,  as  the  intelli- 
gence he  brought  preserved  them  from  an  ingeniously  devised 
stratagem  of  Tecumseh,  which  was  put  into  execution  that  day,  as 
we  here  relate. 
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Toward  evening,  a  body  of  British  infantry  was  secreted  in  a 
ravine  below  the  fort,  and  the  cavalrv  in  the  woods  above,  while 
the  Indians,  with  a  part  of  the  British  infantry,  were  stationed  in 
a  third  direction  in  the  forest  on  the  Sandusky  road.  About  an 
hour  before  dark  they  commenced  a  sham  battle  on  tliat  road.  A 
heavy  liring  of  rifles  and  muskets  was  heard,  the  Indian  yell  broke 
upon  the  ear,  and  the  savages  were  seen  attacking  with  great  im- 
petuosity a  column  of  men,  who  were  soon  thrown  in  confusion  ; 
they,  however,  rallied,  and  in  turn  the  Indians  gave  way.  The 
idea  at  once  flew  through  the  fort,  that  a  severe  battle  was  going 
on  between  the  enemy  and  an  approaching  body  of  reinforcements. 
The  troops  flew  to  arms,  and  with  their  officers  demanded  to  be 
forthwith  led  to  the  support  of  their  friends.  Gen.  Clay  was  un- 
able to  explain  the  firing,  but  wisely  concluded  from  the  informa- 
tion received  in  the  morning  from  Oapt.  M'Cune,  that  there  could 
be  no  reinforcements  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  fort ;  yet  H  re- 
quired all  his  firmness  to  resist  the  importunity  of  his  officers  and 
men  to  be  led  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  enemy  finding  that  the 
garrison  could  not  be  drawn  out,  and  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  be- 
ginning to  fall,  terminated  their  sham  battle.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  intelligence  conveyed  by  M'Cune,  the  garrison  would  have 
fallen  victims  to  tliis  admirably  planned  maneuver  and  been  totally 
destroyed,  as  they  numbered  only  a  few  hundi^ed,  while  their  enemy 
amounted  to  several  thousand  strong. 

Although  Oliver  was,  in  this  instance,  but  the  indirect  agent  of 
saving  Fort  Meigs  from  the  horrors  of  an  Indian  massacre,  yet 
when  taken  in  connection  with  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  garrison 
at  Fort  Wayne,  it  is  evident  that  but  few  individuals  have  ever 
rendered  so  great  services  of  this  kind  to  their  country.  He  died 
a  few  years  since  at  Cincinnati,  where  he  had  held  the  appoint- 
ment of  postmaster  during  the  administration  of  President  Taylor 
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The  annexed  engraving  represents  a  halt  for  the  night  of  two 
emigrants  witli  their  families — the  one,  perhaps,  has  left  his  native 
soil  and  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers,  and  seeks  in  the  Far  West 
for  that  independence  in  his  worldly  circumstances,  which  he  has 
tried  in  vain  to  gain  irom  the  stony  and  barren  patrimonial  home- 
stead ;  the  other,  perhaps,  is  one  who  has  looked  on  his  rapidly 
increasing  family,  and  ambitious  of  doing  something  for  his  chil- 
dren while  in  the  prime  of  lite,  or  anxious  to  see  them  comfortably 
settled  around  him,  that  his  old  age  may  be  cheered  by  their  pre- 
sence, has  resolved  to  go  to  the  FarWest^  the  land  which  is  repre- 
sented as  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 

Resolved  to  emigrate,  the  emigrant  collects  together  his  little 
property,  and  provides  himself  with  a  wagon  and  with  two  or  three 
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horses,  as  his  means  permit ;  a  rifle,  a  shot  gun,  and  an  ax  slang 
over  his  shoulder,  form  part  of  his  equipment,  and  his  trusty  do^ 
becomes  the  companion  of  his  journey.  In  his  wagon  are  placed 
his  bedding,  his  provisions,  and  such  cooking  utensils  as  are  indis- 
pensably necessary.  Everything  being  ready,  the  wife  and  children 
take  their  seats,  the  father  of  the  family  mounts  the  box,  and  now 
they  are  on  the  move.  As  they  pass  through  the  village  which 
has  been  to  them  the  scene  of  many  happy  hours,  they  take  a  last 
look  at  the  spots  which  are  hallowed  by  association ;  the  church 
with  its  lowly  spire,  an  emblem  of  that  humility  which  befits  the 
Christian ;  and  the  burial-ground,  where  the  weeping  willow  bends 
mournfully  over  the  head-stone  which  marks  the  parent's  grave; 
nor  do  the  children  forget  their  play-ground,  nor  the  white  school- 
house,  where  the  rudiments  of  education  have  been  instilled  into 
their  minds. 

Their  road  is  at  first  comparatively  smooth,  and  their  journey 
pleasant;  their  way  is  checkered  with  divers  little  incidents,  while 
the  continual  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  country  around 
them,  and  the  anticipation  of  what  is  to  come,  prevent  those  feel- 
ings of  despondency  which  might  otherwise  arise  on  leaving  a 
much  loved  home.     When  the  roads  are  bad  or  hilly,  the  family 

3 nit  the  wagon,  and  plod  their  way  on  foot.  At  sunset,  their 
ay's  journey  finished,  they  halt,  perhaps,  in  the  forest  by  the  road- 
side, to  prepare  for  supper,  and  to  pass  the  night.  The  horses  are 
unharnessed,  watered,  and  secured  with  their  heads  to  the  trough, 
or  else  hoppled  out  to  grass.  Their  frugal  supper  over,  the  emi- 
grants arrange  themselves  for  the  night,  while  their  faithful  dog 
keeps  watch.  Amid  all  the  privations  and  vicissitudes  in  their 
journey,  they  are  cheered  by  the  consciousness  that  each  day  les- 
sens the  distance  between  them  and  the  land  of  promise,  whose 
fertile  soil  is  to  recompense  them  for  all  their  trials. 

Gradually  as  they  advance  west,  the  roads  become  more  and 
more  rough,  and  arc  only  passable  in  many  places  by  logs  having 
been  placed  side  by  side,  thus  forming  what  are  termed  corduroy 
roads.  The  ax  and  the  rifle  of  the  emigrant,  or  mover ^  as  he  is 
termed  in  the  West,  are  now  brought  daily,  and  almost  hourly  into 
use.  With  the  former  he  cuts  down  saplings  or  young  trees,  to 
throw  across  the  roads,  which  in  many  places  are  almost  impassa- 
ble; with  the  latter  he  kills  squirrels,  wild  turkeys,  or  such  game 
as  the  forest  affords  him ;  for  by  this  time  his  provisions  are 
exhausted.  If  perchance  a  buck  crosses  his  path,  and  is  brought 
down  by  a  lucky  shot,  it  is  carefully  dressed,  and  hung  up  in  the 
forks  of  the  trees;  fires  are  built,  and  the  meat  is  cut  into  small 
strips,  and  smoked  and  dried  for  future  subsistence. 

The  road  through  the  woods  now  becomes  intricate,  the  trees 
being  merely  felled  and  drawn  aside,  so  as  to  permit  a  wheeled 
carriage  to  pass ;  and  the  emigrant  is  often  obliged  to  be  guided  in 
his  route  only  by  the  hlaze  of  the  surveyor  on  the  trees,  and  at 
every  few  rods  to  cut  away  the  branches  which  obstruct  his  passage. 
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The  stroke  of  his  ax  reverberates  through  the  woods,  but  no  answer 
meets  the  woodsman's  ear,  to  assure  him  of  the  presence  of  friend 
or  foe.  At  niglit  in  these  solitudes,  he  sees  and  hears  the  wolves 
stealing  through  the  gloom,  and  snuffing  the  scent  of  the  intruders; 
and  now  and  then  the  blood-shot  eye  of  the  catamount  glares 
through  the  foliage. 

Days  and  weeks,  nay,  perhaps  even  months  of  unremitting  toil, 
pass  before  ho  has  gaineid  the  end  of  his  journey.  At  length  he 
arrives  at  the  landmarks  which  indicate  to  him  the  proximity  of 
his  own  possessions.  A  location  for  the  cabin  is  now  selected 
near  a  small  stream  of  running  water,  and  if  possible,  on  the  south 
side  of  a  slight  elevation.  No  time  is  lost.  The  trees  are  imme- 
diately felled,  and  shortly  you  can  perceive  a  cleared  space  of 
ground  of  perhaps  a  few  rods  in  circumference.  Stakes,  forked  at 
le  top,  are  driven  into  the  ground,  on  which  are  placed  logs,  and 
the  chinks  between  these  are  stopped  with  clay.  An  inclosure  is 
thus  thrown  up  hastily,  to  protect  the  inmates  from  the  weather. 
The  trunks  of  the  trees  are  rolled  to  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  and 
surmounted  by  stakes  driven  crosswise  into  the  ground :  the  tops 
of  the  trees  are  piled  on  the  trunks,  thus  forming  a  brusli  fence. 
By  degrees  the  surrounding  trees  are  killed  hjgiraling.  Some  that 
are  fit  to  make  into  rails  are  cut  down  and  split,  while  others  are 
either  left  to  rot,  or  are  logged  up  and  burned. 

The  next  season  a  visible  improvement  has  taken  place.  Several 
acres  have  been  added  to  the  clearing.  The  emigrant's  residence 
begins  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  farm.  The  brush  fence  is 
replaced  by  a  worm  fence.  The  temporary  shanty  is  transformed 
into  a  comfortable  log-cabin.  And  although  the  chimney  is  built 
of  only  small  sticks  piled  together,  and  filled  in  between  with  clay, 
and  occupies  an  end  of  the  cabin,  it  shows  that  the  inward  man  is 
duly  attended  to ;  and  tlie  savory  fumes  of  venison,  of  the  prairie 
hen,  and  of  other  good  things,  prove  that  the  comforts  of  this  life 
are  not  forgotten,  and  that  due  respect  is  paid  to  that  important 
organ  in  the  human  economy — the  stomach. 

In  a  few  years  or  even  months,  the  retired  cabin,  once  so  soli- 
tary, becomes  the  nucleus  of  a  little  settlement ;  other  sections  and 
quarter  sections  of  land  are  entered  at  the  land  oflSce,  by  new 
comers.  New  portions  of  ground  are  cleared,  cabins  are  erected, 
and  in  a  short  time,  the  settlement  can  turn  out  a  dozen  efficient 
hands  for  a  raising  bee^  or  logging  hee^  etc.  A  saw-mill  is  soon  in 
operation,  on  one  of  the  neighboring  streams ;  the  log-huts  receive 
a  poplar  weather-l>oarding,  and  as  the  little  settlement  increases, 
a  school-house  and  churcli  appear;  a  mail  is  established,  and  before 
many  years  elapse,  a  tine  road  is  made  to  the  nearest  town  ;  a  stage- 
coach, which  runs  once  or  twice  a  week,  connects  the  place  with 
the  jH)pulous  county  to  the  east  of  it. 

A  generation  passes  over.  The  log  buildings  have  all  disap- 
pearea.  In  their  places  stand  handsome  edifices  of  brick  or  wood, 
pointed  of  a  pure  white,  and  the  settlement  has  all  the  conveniences 
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and  refinements  of  its  parent  settlements  on  the  Atlantic  frontier. 
The  emigrant  himself  is  now  an  aged  man.  His  locks  are  silvered 
by  tiiue.  His  toils  are  over.  Some  fine  summer's  evening  he  may 
be  seen  seated  in  the  porch  of  his  dwelling,  his  frank,  open  conn- 
teoance  beaming  with  delight,  as  he  relates  the  tale  of  his  early 
adventures  to  his  little  grandchildren,  who,  clustering  about  his 
knees,  drink  in  every  word  with  intense  interest. 


THE  PUBLIC  DOMAIN. 


At  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Government,  all  the  lands  not 
owned  by  individuals  belonged  to  the  States  respectively,  within 
whose  limits  they  were  situated;  for  as  that  gavernment  consisted 
of  a  confederacy  of  States,  each  of  which  retained  its  proprietary 
rights  and  proper  sovereignty,  the  United  States  acquired  by  the 
Union  no  property  in  the  soil.  The  uninhabited  wilds  lying  to  the 
west,  and  as  yet  not  clearly  defined  by  established  boundaries, 
were  claimed  by  the  adjacent  States,  and  portions  of  them  by  foreign 
nations  under  conflicting  claims,  but  all  subject  to  the  paramount 
Indian  title.  The  title,  therefore,  of  the  United  States  to  that 
country  is  derived:  1.  From  treaties  with  foreign  nations;  2.  From 
treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes;  and  3.  From  cessions  by  individual 
States,  members  of  the  Union. 

The  treaties  with  foreign  nations  by  which  territory  has  been 
acquired,  are  those  of  1783  and  1794  with  Great  Britain;  of  1795 
and  1820  with  Spain ;  and  of  1803  with  France.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  of  these  treaties,  that  by  them  we  acquired  Louisiana  and 
the  Floridas,  and  extinguished  all  the  claims  of  foreign  nations  to 
the  immense  regions  lying  west  of  the  several  States,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  Facilic  Ocean.  The  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
contained  within  the  boundaries  designated  by  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  of  1783,  were  claimed  by  individual  States,  and  the 
title  of  the  United  States  to  that  territory  is  derived  from  cessions 
made  by  those  States. 

These  cessions  embrace  three  distinct  tracts  of  country. 

1.  The  whole  territory  north  of  the  River  Ohio,  and  west  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  extending  northwardly  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  and  westwardly  to  the  Mississippi, 
was  claimed  by  Virginia,  and  that  State  was  in  possession  of  the 
French  settlements  of  Vincennes  and  Kaskaskia,  which  she  had 
occupied  and  defended  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  States 
of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New  York  set  up  to  portions 
of  the  same  teiTitc>ry  claims,  which,  though  scarcel}'  plausible, 
were  urgently  jircssed  upon  the  consideration  of  Congress.  The 
United  States,  by  cessions  from  those  four  States,  acquired  an 
indisputable  title  to  the  whole.  This  tract  now  comprises  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 
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2.  North  Carolina  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  her  yacant 
lands  lying  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  within  the  breadth 
of  her  charter.  This  territory  is  coraprised  within  the  State  of 
Tennessee. 

3.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  ceded  their  titles  to  that  tract 
of  country  which  now  composes  the  States  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi. 

The  earliest  law  passed  by  Congress,  for  the  sale  of  the  lands  of 
the  United  States,  provided  for  its  disposal  to  purchasers  in  tracts 
of  four  thousand  acres  each ;  and  did  not  allow  the  selling  of  a 
smaller  quantity,  except  in  case  of  the  fractions  created  by  the 
angles  and  sinuosities  of  the  rivers.  The  law  was  highly  unfavor- 
able to  actual  settlers,  as  it  prevented  persons  of  moderate  property 
from  acquiring  freeholds;  and  would  have  enabled  persons  of 
wealth  to  become  proprietors,  and  to  sell  the  land  to  the  cultivator 
at  exorbitant  i)rices,  or  else  have  forced  the  latter  to  be  tenants 
under  the  former.  With  tlie  notions  that  many  of  our  statesmen 
had  derived  from  Great  Britain,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the 
recent  rupture  of  our  connection  with  that  country,  still  remained 
impressea  upon  us  with  all  the  force  of  education  and  association, 
it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  they  should  have  deemed  it  advan- 
tageous to  create  a  landed  aristocracy;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  error  arose  from  accident  and  carelessness.  It  is  curious, 
however,  to  look  back  at  these  first  awkward  attempts  at  repub- 
lican legislation,  and  to  see  how  gradually  we  shook  off  the  habits 
of  thought  in  which  we  had  been  trained,  and  how  slowly  the 
shackles  of  prejudice  fell  from  around  us. 

The  first  step  toward  a  change  in  that  objectionable  system, 
which  contemplated  sales  in  largo  tracts  and  on  credit,  was  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  the  10th  of  May,  ISOO,  which  provided  for 
the  sale  of  land  in  sections  and  half  sections. 

The  plan  of  selling  land  in  sections  and  half  sections,  the  former 
of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  and  the  latter  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres,  was  first  proposed  in  Congress  by  General  William 
H.  Harrison,  when  a  delegate  from  the  Northwestern  Territory,  in 
1799,  and  produced  a  sensation  which  showed  how  little  mature 
thought  had  been  bestowed  on  the  subject  in  that  body.  The  law 
was  certainly  one  of  the  most  beneficial  tendency;  and  its  passage 
constitutes  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  this  country  of  perhaps 
greater  magnitude  and  interest  than  any  other  in  our  annals;  for 
no  act  of  the  government  has  ever  borne  so  immediately  upon  the 
settling,  the  rapid  improvement,  and  the  permanent  prosperity  of 
Western  States.  The  ordinance  of  1787  is  justly  regarded  as  an 
instrument  of  vast  importance,  and  singularly  propitious  conse- 
quences; but  in  its  practical  0|)eration  and  salutary  results,  it 
sinks  in  comparison  with  the  system  of  selling  the  public  domain, 
which  has  placed  the  acquisition  of  real  estate  within  the  reach  of 
the  laboring  classes,  and  rendered  the  titles  to  land  perfectly  secure. 
It  is  understood  that  this  act  was  not  the  exclusive  productipn  of 
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General  Harrison ;  the  discriminating  genius  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  then 
a  member  of  Congress,  was  also  employed  in  its  production ;  and 
although  the  earnest  request  of  that  distinguished  citizen,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment,  forced  Mr.  Harrison  to  submit  to 
the  credit  of  being  its  sole  author,  the  natural  ingenuousness  of 
the  latter  induced  him  subsequently,  when  he  could  do  so  with 
ropriety,  to  explain  his  own  part  in  the  proceeding,  and  to  give 
'r.  Gallatin  the  honor  due  him.  The  bill  was  warmly  attacked 
by  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  lower  house.  Mr.  Harrison 
defended  it  alone;  he  exposed  the  folly  and  iniquity  of  the  old 
system ;  demonstrated  that  it  could  only  result  to  the  benefit  of  the 
wealthy  monopolist,  while  the  hardy  and  useful  population,  which 
has  since  poured  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Ohio,  and  made  it  in 
thirty  years  the  third  State  in  the  Union,  must  have  been  excluded 
from  her  borders,  or  have  taken  the  land  on  terms  dictated  by  the 
wealthy  purchasers  from  the  government. 

In  1802,  a  convention  was  neld  at  Yincennes,  of  which  General 
Harrison  was  president,  at  which  a  petition  was  adopted,  praying 
of  Congress  that  a  provision  of  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  public 
lands  within  the  Territory  of  Indiana  be  made  tor  the  support  of 
schools  within  the  same;  and  on  the  2d  of  March  succeeding,  Mr. 
Sandolph,  the  chairman  of  a  committee  to  whom  this  subject  was 
referred,  made  a  favorable  report.  This  was  the  commencement 
of  our  beneficent  system  for  the  support  of  public  schools. 

As  early  as  1803,  petitions  were  presented  to  Congress,  praying 
for  various  improvements  or  changes  in  the  mode  of  selling  lands, 
among  which  the  most  prominent  suggestions  were:  to  sell  the 
land  in  smaller  tracts;  to  charge  no  interest  on  sales;  to  sell  for 
cash;  to  reduce  the  price;  and  to  make  grants  of  small  tracts  to 
actual  settlers. 

On  the  23d  of  January,  1804,  a  report  was  made  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  recommending  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  the 
tracts,  and  the  sale  of  quarter  sections  in  the  townships  which  had 
before  been  oflercd  in  naif  sections,  and  the  sale  of  half  sections 
in  those  which  had  been  ofiered  in  whole  sections. 

The  present  admirable  system  of  selling  the  public  lands,  may 
be  dated  as  having  commenced  with  the  act  of  May  10,  1800^ 
though  several  important  improvements  have  been  made  since  that 
time.  It  is  not  necessary  to  notice  all  these  changes.  All  the 
lands  within  each  district,  are  surveyed  before  any  part  is  offered 
for  sale  ;  being  actually  divided  into  townships  of  six  miles  square, 
and  each  of  these  subdivided  into  thirty-six  sections  of  one  mile 
square,  containing  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  each.  All  the 
dividing  lines  run  according  to  the  cardinal  points,  and  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles,  except  where  fractional  sections  are  formed 
by  large  streams,  or  by  an  Indian  boundary  line.  These  sections 
are  again  divided  into  quarter,  half-quarter,  and  quarter-quarter 
sections,  containing  one  hundred  and  sixty,  eighty,  and  forty  acres 
respectively,  of  which  the  lines  are  not  actually  surveved,  but  the 
19 
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corners,  boundaries,  and  contents,  are  ascertained  by  fixed  rules 
prescribed  by  law. 

Previous  to  the  year  1820,  the  price  demanded  by  government 
for  its  land,  was  two  dollars  per  acre,  one-fourih  of  which  was  paid 
at  the  time  of  purchase,  and  the  remainder  in  three  equal  annual 
instalments ;  a  discount  of  eight  per  cent,  being  allowed  to  the 
purchaser,  if  the  whole  was  paid  in  advance.  This  arrangement, 
nowever  liberally  intended,  was  found  to  be  productive  of  great 
mischief.  Large  purchases  were  made  by  individuals,  who  had 
not  the  means  of  payment.  Persons  who  had  only  money  enough 
to  pay  the  first  instalment  on  one  or  more  tracts,  disbursed  their 
whole  capital  in  making  the  prompt  payment  required  at  the  time 
of  entry,  depending  on  future  contingencies  tor  the  power  to 
discharge  the  other  three-fourths  of  their  liabilities.  This  was 
done,  in  most  cases,  without  the  least  intention  to  defraud ;  the 
risk  of  loss  being  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  purchaser,  and  the 
allurement  to  make  the  venture,  such  as  few  men  have  the  resolu- 
tion to  withstand.  A  rauid  increase  in  the  value  of  lands  was 
generally  anticipated,  ana  many  expected  to  meet  their  engage- 
ments by  selling  a  portion  of  the  land  at  an  enhanced  price,  and 
thus  securing  the  portion  retained ;  some  were  enticed  by  a  desire 
to  secure  choice  tracts,  and  others  deluded  by  the  belief  that  they 
could  raise  the  sums  required,  within  the  appointed  time,  by  the 
sale  of  produce  made  on  the  soil.  A  few,  by  industry,  or  by 
good  fortune,  realized  these  anticipations,  but  a  great  majority  of 
the  purchasers,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  limited  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  last  instalment,  found  their  lands  subject  to  forfeiture 
for  nonpayment.  Instead  of  rising,  the  price  of  land  had  fallen, 
in  consequence  of  the  vast  quantities  thrown  into  the  market ;  and 
the  increase  in  the  amount  of  produce  raised,  so  far  exceeded  the 
increase  of  demand  for  consumption,  that  the  farmer  was  unable  to 
realize  any  considerable  profits  from  that  source,  while  the  ex- 
penses of  clearing  and  improving  his  farm  required  both  labor  and 
money.  Money  was  scarce,  the  country  was  new,  without  capital- 
ists, moneyed  institutions,  or  manufacturers,  and  with  little  com- 
merce ;  and  while  the  sale  of  lands,  and  the  importation  of  forcign 
goods  required  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people,  constituted  an 
immense  and  an  eternal  drain  of  the  circulating  medium,  across 
the  mountains,  the  industry  of  the  people  was  not  yet  brought  into 
action,  nor  the  resources  of  the  country  developed,  to  a  sufficient 
extent  to  afford  the  means  of  bringing  the  money  back.  Ours  was 
was  a  population  of  buyers.  Tlie  demand  for  money  induced  the 
establishment  of  local  banks,  whose  notes  were  at  first  eagerly 
taken,  but  soon  depreciated,  having  the  usual  effect  of  driving 
better  money  out  of  circulation,  without  substituting  any  valuable 
medium  in  its  place.  Bank  debts  were  added  to  land  debts.  This 
state  of  things  existed  chiefly  from  1814  until  1820. 

A  period  of  distress  occurred  which  reached  its  lowest  point  of 
-depression  in  1819.     The  whole  popylation  trembled  upon  the 
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brink  of  rnin ;  and  had  the  federal  government  proved  a  rigid 
creditor,  this  extensive  and  beautiful  country  must  have  presented 
a  vast  scene  of  desolation.  The  purchasers  of  land  had  become 
settlers;  they  had  built  houses  ana  opeted  fields  upon  the  soil,  the 
legal  title  to  which  remained  in  the  government.  A  few  could 
have  saved  their  homes  by  the  disposal  of  other  property ;  the 
many  could  not  purchase  the  roof  that  sheltered  them,  at  any 
sacrifice  which  they  might  have  been  willing,  or  perhaps  able,  to 
make.  Yet  it  is  not  to  oe  inferred  that  the  people  were  destitute, 
or  desperately  poor;  far  from  it — they  were  suostantial  farmers, 
surrounded  witli  all  the  means  of  comfort  and  happiness — except 
money.  To  have  driven  such  a  people  to  extremity,  would  have 
been  ungenerous  and  fatally  unwise ;  for  now  that  the  crisis  has 
passed,  we  may  say  without  ofieuse  or  danger,  that  there  is  no  cal- 
culating the  extent  of  the  private  misery,  and  the  public  convul- 
sion, which  such  a  policy  would  inevitably  have  produced.  The 
enlightened  statesman  (Mr.  Crawford),  who  at  that  time  presided 
over  the  Treasury  department,  saw,  and  properly  estimated  the 
wants  and  feelings  of  that  part  of  the  community,  together  with 
the  relative  duty  of  the  government.  A  system  of  relief  was 
devised,  which,  by  extending  the  time  of  payment,  and  authorizing 
purchasers  to  secure  a  portion  of  their  lands  by  relinquishing  the  • 
remainder  to  the  government,  in  the  course  of  eight  years  extin- 
guished a  large  portion  of  those  debts,  and  has  eventually,  it  is 
believed,  absorbed  the  whole,  without  injury  to  the  citizen,  and 
with  little  loss  to  the  government.  Upon  granting  relief  to  the 
land  purchasers,  the  credit  system  was  abolished;  and  lands  are 
now  sold  by  the  government  at  one  dollar  and  twenty -five  cents 
per  acre,  payable  in  cash. 


THE  RANGER'S  ADVENTURE. 

Thomas  Higgins,  a  native  Kentuckian,  in  the  late  war  enlisted 
in  a  company  of  rangers,  and  was  stationed  in  the  summer  of 
1814,  in  a  blockhouse  or  station,  eight  miles  south  of  Greenville, 
in  what  is  now  Bond  County,  Illinois.  On  the  evening  of  the  30th 
of  August,  a  small  party  of  Indians  having  been  seen  prowling 
about  the  station,  Lieutenant  Journay  with  all  his  men,  twelve 
only  in  number,  sallied  forth  the  next  morning,  just  before  day- 
light, in  pursuit  of  them.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  on  the 
border  of  the  prairie,  before  they  were  in  an  ambuscade  of  seventy 
or  eighty  savages.  At  the  first  fire,  the  lieutenant  and  three  of 
his  men  were  killed.  Six  fled  to  the  fort  under  cover  of  the  smoke, 
for  the  morning  was  sultry,  and  the  air  being  damp,  the  smoke 
from  the  guns  hung  like  a  cloud  over  the  scene;  but  Higgins 
remained  behind  to  have  ''  one  more  pull  at  the  enemy,"  and 
avenge  the  death  of  his  companions. 


o 
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•  Ho  sprang  behind  a  small  elm,  scarcely  sufficient  to  protect  his 
body,  when,  the  smoke  partly  rising,  discovered  to  him  a  number 
of  Indians,  upon  whom  he  fired,  and  shot  down  the  foremost  one. 

Concealed  still  by  the  smoke,  Iliggins  reloaded,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  turned  to  fly,  when  a  voice,  apparently  from  the  grass, 
hailed  with:  "  Tom,  you  won't  leave  me,  will  you?"  Ho  turned 
immediately  around,  and  seeing  a  fellow-soldier,  by  the  name  of 
Burgess,  lying  on  the  ground  wounded,  and  gasping  for  breath, 
replied:  '^  No,  I'll  not  leave  you — come  along.  "  1  can't  come," 
said  Burgess  •  ''  my  leg  is  all  smashed  to  pieces."  Higgins  dis- 
mounted, ana  taking  up  his  friend,  whose  ankle  had  been  broken, 
was  about  to  lift  him  on  his  horse,  when  the  animal  taking  fright, 
darted  off  in  an  instant,  and  left  them  both  behind.  *'  This  is  too 
bad,"  said  Higgins;  "  but  don't  fear;  you  hop  ofi*  on  your  three 
legs,  and  I'll  stay  behind  between  you  and  the  Indians,  and  keep 
them  ofi*.  Get  into  the  tallest  grass,  and  crawl  as  near  the  ground 
as  possible."    Burgess  did  so,  and  escaped. 

The  smoke,  which  had  hitherto  concealed  Hisrgins,  now  cleared 
away,  and  he  resolved,  if  possible  to  retreat.  To  follow  the  track 
of  Burgess  was  most  expeaient.  It  would,  however,  endanger  his 
friend.  He  determined,  tliereforo,  to  venture  boldly  forward,  and, 
if  discovered  to  secure  his  own  safety  by  the  rapidity  of  his  flight. 
On  leaving  a  small  thicket  in  which  he  had  sought  refuge,  he  dis- 
covered a  tall,  portly  savage  near  by,  and  two  others  in  a  direction 
between  him  and  the  fort.  He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  thought 
if  he  could  separate  and  fight  them  singly,  his  case  was  not  so  des- 
perate. He  started,  therefore,  for  a  little  rivulet  near,  but  found 
one  of  his  limbs  failing  him — it  having  been  struck  by  a  ball  in 
the  first  encounter,  of  which,  till  now,  he  was  scarcely  conscious. 
The  largest  Indian  pressed  close  upon  him,  and  Higgins  turned 
round  two  or  three  times  in  order  to  fire.  Tlie  Indian  halted  and 
danced  about  to  prevent  liis  taking  aim.  He  saw  it  was  unsafe  to 
fire  at  random,  and  perceiving  two  others  approaching,  knew  ho 
must  be  overpowered  in  a  moment,  unless  he  could  dispose  of  the 
forward  Indian  first.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  halt  and  receive 
his  fire.  The  Indian  raised  his  rifle,  and  Higgins,  watching  his 
eve,  turned  suddenly  as  his  finger  pressed  the  trigger,  and  received 
tte  ball  in  his  thigh.  He  fell,  but  rose  immediately  and  ran.  The 
foremost  Indian,  now  certain  of  his  prev,  loaded  a^ain  and  with 
the  other  two  pressed  on.  They  overtook  him — he  fell  again,  and 
as  he  rose  the  whole  three  fired,  and  he  received  all  their  balls. 
He  now  fell  and  rose  a  third  time,  and  the  Indians,  throwing  away 
their  guns,  advanced  upon  him  with  spears  and  knives.     As  he 

f)resented  his  gun  at  one  or  the  other,  each  fell  back.  At  last,  the 
argest  Indian,  supposing  his  gun  to  be  empty  from  his  fire  having 
been  thus  reserved,  advanced  boldly  to  the  charge.  Higgins  fired 
and  the  savage  fell. 

He  had  now  four  bullets  in  his  body  —  an  empty  gun  in  bis 
hand  —  two  Indians  unharmed,  as  yet,  before  him  —  and  a  whole 
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tribe  but  a  few  yards  distant.  Any  other  man  woikd  have  de- 
Boaired.  Not  so  with  him.  He  had  slain  the  most  dangerous  of 
tne  three,  and  having  little  to  fear  from  the  others,  began  to  load 
his  rifle.  They  rais^  a  savage  whoop  and  rushed  to  tlie  encoun- 
ter. A  bloody  conflict  now  ensued.  The  Indians  stabbed  him  in 
several  places.  Their  spears,  however,  were  but  thin  poles,  hastily 
prepared,  and  bent  whenever  they  struck  a  rib  or  a  muscle.  He 
wounds  they  made  were  not,  therefore,  deep,  though  numerous. 

At  last  one  of  them  threw  his  tomahawk.  It  struck  him  upon 
the  cheek,  severed  his  ear,  laid  bare  his  skull  to  the  back  of  his 
head,  and  stretched  him  upon  the  prairie.  The  Indians  a^ain 
rushed  on,  but  Higgins,  recovering  his  self-possession,  kept  them 
oflf  with  bis  feet  and  hands.  Orasping,  at  length,  one  of  their 
spears,  the  Indian,  in  attempting  to  pull  it  from  him,  raised  Hig- 
gins up;  who,  taking  his  rinc,  dashed  out  the  brains  of  the  nearest 
sava^.  In  doing  so,  however,  it  broke — the  barrel  only  remain- 
ing in  his  hand.  The  other  Indian,  who  had  heretofore  fought 
with  caution,  came  now  manfully  into  the  battle.  His  character 
as  a  warrior  was  in  jeopardy.  To  have  fled  from  a  man  thus 
wounded  and  disarmea,  or  to  have  sufiered  his  victim  to  escape, 
would  have  tarnished  his  fame  forever.  Uttering,  therefore,  a  ter- 
rific yell,  he  rushed  on  and  attempted  to  stab  the  exhausted  ranger* 
but  the  latter  warded  oS*  his  blow  with  one  hand  and  brandisned 
his  rifle-barrel  with  the  other.  The  Indian  was,  as  yet,  unharmed, 
and  under  existing  circumstances,  by  far  the  most  powerful  man. 
Higgins'  courage,  however,  was  unexhausted  and  inexhaustible. 
The  savage,  at  last,  began  to  retreat  from  the  glare  of  his  untamed 
eye,  to  the  spot  where  he  dropped  his  rifle.  Higgins  knew  that  if 
he  recovered  that,  his  own  case  was  desperate ;  throwing,  there- 
fore, his  rifle-barrel  aside  and  drawing  his  hunting-knife,  he  rushed 
upon  his  foe.  A  desperate  strife  ensued  —  deep  gashes  were  in- 
flicted on  both  sides.  Higgins,  fatigued  and  exhausted  by  the  loss 
of  blood,  was  no  longer  a  match  for  the  savage.  The  latter  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  his  adversary  from  him,  and  went  immediately 
in  pursuit  of  his  rifle.  Higgins,  at  the  same  time,  rose  and  sought 
for  the  gun  of  the  other  Indian.  Both,  therefore,  bleeding  and  out 
of  breath,  were  in  search  of  arms  to  renew  the  combat. 

The  smoke  had  now  passed  away,  and  a  large  number  of  Indians 
were  in  view.  Nothing,  it  would  seem,  could  now  save  the  gal- 
lant ranger.  There  was,  however  an  eye  to  pity  and  an  arm  to 
save — and  that  arm  was  a  woman's  !  The  little  garrison  had  wit- 
nessed the  whole  combat.  It  consisted  of  but  six  men  and  one 
woman;  that  woman,  however,  was  a  host  —  a  Mrs.  Pursley. 
When  she  saw  Higgins  contending,  single-handed,  w4th  a  whole 
tribe  of  savages,  she  urged  the  rangers  to  attempt  his  rescue.  The 
rangers  objected,  as  the  Indians  were  ten  to  one.  Mrs.  Pursley, 
therefore,  snatched  a  rifle  from  her  husband's  hand,  and  declaring 
that  "so  fine  a  fellow  as  Tom  Higgins  should  not  be  lost  for  want 
of  help,"  mounted  a  horse,  and  sallied  forth  to  his  rescue.     The 
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men,  unwilling  to  be  outdone  by  a  woman,  followed  at  full  gallop — 
reached  the  spot  where  Higgins  fainted  and  fell,  before  the  Indians 
came  up,  and  while  the  savage,  with  whom  he  had  been  engaged, 
was  looking  for  his  rifle,  his  friends  lilted  the  wounded  ranger  up, 
and  throwing  him  across  a  horse  before  one  of  the  party,  reached 
the  fort  in  safety. 

Iliggins  was  insensible  for  several  days,  and  his  life  was  pre- 
served by  continual  care.  His  friends  extracted  two  of  the  balls 
from  his  thigh;  two  however  yet  remained  —  one  of  which  gave 
him  a  good  deal  of  pain.  Hearing,  afterward,  that  a  physician 
had  settled  within  a  day's  ride  of  him,  he  determined  to  go  and 
gee  him.  The  physician  asked  him  fifty  dollars  for  the  operation. 
This  Higgins  flatly  refused,  saving  it  was  more  than  a  half  years 
pension.  On  reaching  home,  he  found  the  exercise  of  riding  had 
made  the  ball  discernible ;  he  requested  his  wife,  therefore,  to  hand 
him  his  razor.  With  her  assistance  he  laid  open  his  thigh,  until 
the  edge  of  the  razor  touched  the  bullet ;  then  inserting  his  two 
thumbs  into  the  gash,  "  he  flirted  it  out,"  as  he  used  to  say,  **  with- 
out costing  him  a  cent."  The  other  ball  yet  remained ;  it  gave 
him,  however,  but  little  pain,  and  he  carried  it  with  him  to  his 

Save.  Higgins  died  in  Fayette  County,  Illinois,  a  few  years  since, 
e  was  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  a  frontier  man  in  his  day, 
and  was  once  assistant  doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives, 
in  Illinois.  The  facts,  above  stated,  are  familiar  to  many,  to  whom 
Higgins  was  personally  known,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  cor- 
rectness. 


WILD  BILL,  OR  THE  MISSISSIPPI  ORSON. 

Wild  Bill,  or  the  Mississippi  Orson,  as  he  has  been  called,  was 
secured  about  the  year  1809,  in  the  Mississippi  Swamp,  not  far 
from  the  site  of  Pinckneyville.  The  circumstances  that  led  to  his 
being  taken  were  these.  Some  persons,  who  had  recently  settled 
in  the  vicinity,  saw  on  the  margins  of  the  swamps  the  prints  of  the 
bare  foot  of  a  young  person,  and  on  close  examination,  they  soon 
discovered  a  naked  boy  walking  with  the  gait  and  in  the  manner 
of  a  wild  animal  on  the  shore  of  one  of  the  lakes  that  abound  in 
tliat  region.  His  object  was  to  catch  frogs,  a  species  of  hunting  at 
which  he  seemed  very  expert.  When  he  had  caught  them,  he  de- 
voured them  raw.  The  discoverer  attempted  to  approach  him,  but 
80  soon  as  the  wild  lad  saw  him  he  fled,  with  the  usual  terror  of  an 
untamed  creature  at  the  sight  of  man,  toward  a  lake,  into  which 
he  plunged,  diving  and  swimming  with  the  ease  of  an  amphibious 
animal. 

These  occurrences  naturally  excited  much  interest  among  the 
settlers ;  and  they  collected  in  a  body  to  make  a  united  effort  to 
take  him.  After  hunting  for  him  for  some  time,  they  at  length 
discovered  him  under  a  per8in)mon  tree,  eating  the  fruit.     As  suon 
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as  he  observed  his  pnrsncrs,  he  fled  as  before,  doubling  like  a  fox, 
and  making  again  for  the  water.  Excusing  themselves  by  their 
motive,  the  hunters  adopted  their  usual  expedient  for  catching  ani- 
mals. They  put  their  dogs  on  the  trail  of  the  strange  game. 
They  soon  tired  him  down  and  brought  him  to  bay.  Thougli  no 
metaphysicians  to  form  mental  theorems  out  of  the  case  of  their 
new  conquest,  they  discovered  that  the  two-legged  unfeathered 
creature  had  the  natural  instinct  oi  fight — for  he  had  made  battle 
upon  dogs  and  men  with  the  full  amount  of  courage  and  ferocity 
that  might  be  expected  from  his  age  and  physical  strength.  But, 
although  he  fought  like  any  other  animal,  he  was  compelled  to 
yield  to  numbers,  and  was  fairly  caught  and  bound. 

He  was  then,  it  is  supposed,  not  far  from  nine  years  old,  naked, 
and  perfectly  speechless.  His  form  was  slender,  but  well-propor- 
tioned, and  capable  of  extreme  agilihr.  His  eyes  were  brilliant, 
his  hair  sandy,  and  his  complexion  florid ;  a  circumstance  which 
may  be  accounted  for,  by  his  having  lived  almost  entirely  in  the 
deep  shades  of  the  forest.  Woodville  was  the  nearest  considerable 
settlement,  and  thither  he  was  carried  and  placed  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  Benjamin  Kollius  for  domestication. 

In  two  years  after  his  capture,  he  has  made  some  progress  in 
learning  to  converse ;  he  was  also  quite  intelligible,  although  he 
had  a  mild  look,  perfectly  indicative  of  his  name.  It  was  more 
dlflScult  to  overcome  his  appetite  for  raw  flesh  than  to  learn  him  to 
speak.  The  love  of  the  excitement  of  alcohol  seems  to  be  another 
common  appetite  of  the  man  of  nature,  for  he  soon  manifested  an 
unconquerable  longing  for  spirits  in  any  form,  especially  w^hen  ren- 
dered sweet — upon  which  he  became  intoxicated  whenever  he  had 
an  opportunity.  Whether  he  discovered  the  usual  developments 
of  the  other  animal  propensities  we  do  not  know;  but  he  always 
remained  a  wild  animal  in  the  fierceness  of  his  temper.  When 
playing  with  lads  of  his  age,  the  moment  his  passions  were  aroused 
in  any  way,  his  first  movement  was  to  strike  them  with  w^hatever 
instrument  was  nearest  at  hand.  After  his  partial  domestication 
they  attempted  to  put  him  at  work ;  but  he  showed  a  truly  savage 
disrelish  for  labor.  He  was  sure  to  run  away,  generally  making 
for  the  town,  where  his  amusement  was  to  mount  on  horseback, 
whenever  he  was  allowed  the  opportunity.  Kiding  was  his  pas- 
sion, and  he  would  successively  mount  every  horse  in  the  livery 
stable  for  the  pleasure  of  riding  him  to  water.  In  other  respects, 
he  was  quick  and  intelligent,  and  his  appearance  rather  agreeable 
and  prepossessing. 

The  training  which  he  received  was  either  unfavorable  to  a  good 
mental  development,  or  it  had  originally  been  denied  him  by  na- 
ture; for  he  became  quarrelsome,  addicted  to  drunkenness,  and 
not  at  all  a  lover  of  the  truth.  Consequently  a  good  deal  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty  must  rest  upon  his  account  of  his  early  recollections, 
though  they  were  so  often  repeated,  and  so  nearly  in  the  same 
form,  as  to  have  gained  credence  with  the  people  among  whom 
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he  lived.  He  stated  that  ho  bad  a  dim  remembrance  of  coming 
down  the  Mississippi  with  his  father's  family  in  a  flatboat — that 
the  boat  landed — that  his  father  killed  his  mother — and  that  he  fled 
in  terror  into  the  swamps,  expecting  that  his  father  would  kill  him 
also ;  and  that  from  that  time  he  had  subsisted  on  frogs,  animals, 
and  berries — living  in  warm  weather  among  the  cane,  and  in  cold 
weather,  in  a  hollow  tree. 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  so  few  details  of  the  character 
and  domestication  of  Wild  Bill  remain.  He  died,  it  is  believed, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen ;  that  is  near  the  year  1818,  after 
a  domestication  of  about  nine  years. 


THE  FANATICAL  PILGRIMS. 


The  principles  of  religious  fanaticism  ever  appear  similar  in 
their  manifestations  ;  the  same  intolerant  bigotry,  the  same  super- 
abundant zeal,  the  greater  in  proportion  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
subjects,  and  the  same  arrogant  assumptions  have  always  been 
exhibited  in  the  history  of  fanaticism.  With  the  character  of  the 
Mormon  delusion,  the  public  are  familiar.  Not  so  with,  perhaps, 
a  more  singular  class  of  enthusiasts,  known  by  the  name  of  '*  the 
Pilgrims,"  who  emigrated  from  the  North  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  about  the  year  1817.  A  gentleman  who  resided  a  few 
years  later  as  a  missionary  on  the  Arkansas  at  the  Post,  about  fifty 
miles  from  its  mouth,  met  in  that  vicinity  with  the  wretchea 
remains  of  that  singular  class  of  enthusiasts,  dwindled  down  by 
sickness  and  misfortune  to  only  six  persons,  the  "prophet"  and 
his  family.  They  wore  sick  and  living  in  poverty;  and  the  rags 
with  which  they  were  originally  habited,  to  excite  attention  and  to 
be  in  keeping  with  their  name  and  assumption,  were  then  retained 
from  necessity.  From  the  wife  of  the  prophet  and  otiier  sources, 
he  gleaned  the  information  which  follows,  of  their  origin,  progress, 
and  end. 

It  seems  that  the  fermenting  principles  of  the  society  began  to 
operate  in  Lower  Canada.  A  few  religious  people  began  to  talk 
about  the  deadness  and  unworthiness  of  all  churches  as  bodies,  and 
they  were  anxious  to  separate  from  them  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  society.  The  enthusiasm  caught  in  other  minds,  like  a 
spark  fallen  in  flax.  A  number  immediately  sold  everything  and 
prepared  to  commence  a  course  toward  the  Southwest.  In  their 
progress  through  Vermont,  they  came  in  contact  with  other  minds 
afiected  with  the  same  longing  with  themselves,  and  doubtless 
most  of  them  perfectly  honest.  The  "  prophet,"  a  compound  of 
hypocrite  and  enthusiast,  joined  himself  to  them,  and  from  his 
superior  talents  or  contributions  to  the  common  stock  of  the  society, 
became  their  leader. 

They  went  on  accumulating  through  New  York;  when  their 
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nnmbers  amonnted  to  nearly  fifty.  There  they  encountered  the 
Shakers,  and  as  they  had  some  notions  in  common,  a  kind  of  coali- 
tion was  attempted  with  them.  But  the  Shakers  are  neat  and 
industrious,  to  a  proverb;  but  industry  made  little  part  of  the 
religion  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  neatness  still  less ;  for  it  was  a  maxim 
with  them  to  wear  their  clothes  as  loVig  as  they  would  last  on  the 
body,  without  washing  or  changing;  and  the  more  patched  or 
particolored  the  better.  If  they  wore  one  whole  shoe,  the 
other — like  the  pretended  pilgrim  of  old  time — was  clouted  and 
patched.  They  made  it  a  point,  in  short,  to  be  as  ragged  and  dirty 
as  might  be. 

Of  course,  after  a  long  debate  with  the  Shakers — in  which  they 
insisted  upon  industry,  cleanliness,  and  parting  from  their  wives, 
proving  abundantly  and  quoting  profusely,  that  it  ought  to  be  so ; 
and  the  Pilgrims  proving  by  more  numerous  and  opposite  quota- 
tions, that  they  ought  to  cleave  to  their  dirt,  rags,  laziness,  and 
wives,  and  that  they  ought  to  go  due  southwest  to  find  the  New 
Jerusalem — it  terminated  as  most  religious  disputes  do ;  each  party 
claimed  the  victory,  and  lamented  the  obduracy,  blindness,  and 
certain  tendency  to  everlasting  destruction  of  the  other;  and  they 
probably  parted  with  these  expectations  of  the  other's  doom. 

I  knew  nothing  of  their  course  from  that  place  to  New  Madrid, 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  They  were  then  organized  to  a 
considerable  degree,  and  had  probably  eight  or  ten  thousand 
dollars  in  common  stock.  The  prophet  was  their  ruler,  spiritual 
and  temporal.  lie  had  visions  by  night,  which  were  expounded 
in  the  morning,  and  determined  whether  they  should  stand  still  or 
go  on  ;  whether  they  should  advance  by  land  or  water;  in  short, 
everything  was  settled  by  immediate  inspiration.  Arrived  at  New 
Madrid,  they  walked  ashore  in  Indian  file;  the  old  men  in  front, 
then  the  women  and  children  in  the  rear.  They  chanted  a  kind 
of  tune,  as  they  walked,  the  burden  of  which  was,  *'  Praise  God! 
Praise  Godr 

Their  food  was  mush  and  milk,  prepared  in  a  trough,  and  they 
sucked  it  up,  standing  up,  through  a  perforated  stalk  of  corn. 
They  enjoined  severe  i)enance3  according  to  the  state  of  grace  in 
which  the  penitent  was.  For  the  lower  stages,  the  penance  was 
very  severe,  as  to  stand  for  four  successive  days  without  reclining 
or  sitting;  to  fast  one  or  two  days.  In  fact,  fasting  was  a  primary 
object  of  penance,  both  as  severe  in  itself  and  as  economical. 
They  affected  to  be  ragged,  and  to  have  different  stripes  in  their 
dresses  and  caps,  like  tliose  adopted  in  penitentiaries  as  badges  in 
the  character  of  the  convicts. 

So  forniidable  a  band  of  ragged  Pilgrims,  marching  in  perfect 
or^ler,  clianting  with  a  peculiar  twang,  the  short  phrase,  "  Praise 
Godl  Praise  God!"  had  in  it  something  imposing  to  a  people 
like  those  of  the  West,  strongly  governed  by  feelings  and  impres- 
sions. Sensible  people  assured  me  that  the  coming  of  a  band  of 
these  Pilgrims  into  their  houses,  affected  them  with  a  thrill  of 
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ADVENTURE  OP  AUDUBON. 

On  my  return  from  the  Upper  Mississippi,  I  found  myself 
obliged  to  cross  one  of  the  wide  prairies,  whicli  in  that  portion  of 
the  united  States  vary  the  appearance  of  tlie  country.  The 
weather  was  fine;  all  around  me  was  as  fresh  and  blooming  as  if 
it  had  just  issued  from  the  bosom  of  nature.  My  knapsack,  my 
gun  and  my  dog  were  all  I  had  for  baggage  and  company.  But, 
although  well  moccasined,  I  moved  slowly  along,  attracted  by  the 
brilliancy  of  the  flowers,  and  the  gambols  of  the  fawns  around 
their  dams,  to  all  appearance  as  thoughtless  of  danger  as  I  felt 
myself. 

My  march  was  of  lone  duration.  I  saw  the  sun  sink  beneath 
the  horizon  long  before  1  could  perceive  any  appearance  of  wood- 
land, and  nothing  in  the  shape  of  man  haa  1  met  with  that  day. 
The  track  which  I  followed  was  only  an  Indian  trace;  and  as  dark- 
ness overshadowed  the  prairie,  I  felt  some  desire  to  reach  at  least 
a  copse,  in  which  I  might  lie  down  to  rest.  The  nighthawks  were 
skimming  over  and  around  me,  attracted  by  the  buzzing  wings  of 
the  beetles,  which  form  their  food,  and  the  distant  howling  of 
wolves,  gave  me  some  hope  that  I  should  soon  arrive  at  the  skirts 
of  some  woodland. 

I  did  so ;  and,  at  almost  the  same  instant,  a  fire-light  attracting 
my  eye,  I  moved  toward  it,  full  of  confidence  that  it  proceeded 
from  the  camp  of  some  wandering  Indians.  I  was  mistaken.  I 
discovered,  from  its  glare,  that  it  was  from  the  hearth  of  a  small 
log-cabin,  and  that  a  tall  fi^^ure  passed  and  repassed  between  it 
and  me,  as  if  busily  enc^ageain  household  arrangements. 

I  reached  the  spot,  and  presenting  myself  at  the  door,  asked  the 
tall  figure,  which  proved  to  be  a  woman,  if  I  might  take  shelter 
under  her  roof  during  the  night.  Her  voice  was  gruff,  and  her 
attire  negligently  thrown  about  her.  She  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive. I  walked  in,  took  a  wooden  stool,  and  quietly  seated  myself 
by  the  tire.  The  next  object  that  attracted  my  notice  was  a  finely 
formed  young  Indian,  resting  his  head  between  his  hands,  with 
his  elbows  on  his  knees.  A  long  bow  rested  against  the  log  wall 
near  him,  while  a  quantity  of  arrows,  and  two  or  three  raccoon 
skins,  lay  at  his  feet.  He  moved  not;  he  apparently  breathed  not. 
Accustomed  to  the  habits  of  Indians,  and  knowing  that  they  pay 
but  little  attention  to  the  movements  of  civilized  strangers,  I 
addressed  him  in  French,  a  language  not  unfrequently  partiallv 
known  to  the  people  in  that  neighborhood.  He  raised  his  head, 
pointed  to  one  of  his  eyes  with  his  finger,  and  gave  me  a  signifi- 
cant glance  with  the  other.  His  face  was  covered  with  blood. 
The  fact  was,  that  an  hour  before  this,  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  dis- 
charging an  arrow  at  a  raccoon  in  the  top  of  a  tree,  the  arrow  had 
split  upon  the  cord,  and  sprung  back  with  such  violence  into  his 
right  eye  as  to  destroy  it  forever. 

Feeling  hungry,  I  inquired  what  sort  of  fare  I  might  expect. 
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Hu':]*  SL  tljirj;:  as  a  jy-i  "wa?  not  to  be  seen,  bnt  manv  large 
uij^ajjfj'.-d  l>rar  hi  A  buffalo  Lioes  lav  piled  in  a  comer.  I  drew 
a  fiiif:  iirjie-pi':%  fr-zHj  my  breast,  and  told  the  woman  that  it  was 
]at'r.  and  that  1  wa%  fatigued.  She  Lad  espied  my  watch,  the 
ricljrje't':  of  whifjli  s'r<rriied  to  o[»erate  upc-n  her  feeling  with  electric 
rju!'rkTj<:r-r.  Sije  to!d  me  that  there  was  plenty  of  venison  and 
Jerked  buti'alo-meat,  and  that  on  removing  the  ashes.  I  ehonld  find 
a  oal:e.  I'ut  my  watch  had  stmck  her  fancy,  and  her  curiosity 
Ijad  t'>  U:  •'ratifie'J  bv  an  imme^liate  6J;rht  of  it.  I  took  off  the 
gold  chain  that  secured  it  from  around  my  neck,  and  handed  it  to 
her.  .Slj<:  was  all  ecstasv,  sfx^ke  of  its  beauty,  asked  me  its  valne, 
and  put  the  chain  rounJ  her  brawny  neck,  saying  how  hapi»y  the 

Iffjkfurntiv/u  of  such  a  watch  would  make  her.  Thouo;htIess.  and  as 
fancied  myself  in  so  retired  a  six^t  secure,  I  jjaid  little  attention 
to  Jjcr  talk  or  her  movements.  I  hel|>ed  my  dog  to  a  good  supper 
of  venison,  and  was  not  long  in  satisfving  the  demands  of  my 
own  a[f|ietLte.  The  Indian  rose  from  his  seat  as  if  in  extreme 
suffering.  He  passe<l  and  repassed  me  several  times,  and  once 
pinchc^i  me  on  the  tide  so  violently,  that  tlie  pain  nearly  brought 
forth  an  exclamation  of  anger.  I  looked  at  him;  his  eye  met 
mine;  but  his  look  was  so  forbidding,  that  it  struck  a  chill  into 
the  more  nervous  part  of  my  system.  He  again  seated  himself, 
drew  his  biitclier-knife  from  its  greasy  scabbard,  examined  its  edge 
UH  I  would  do  that  of  a  raz^jr,  susi>ected  dull,  replaced  it,  and 
taking  his  tomahawk  from  his  back,  filled  the  pipe  of  it  with 
toha^-co,  an<l  sent  me  expressive  glances  whenever  our  hostess 
chanc(Ml  to  have  her  back  toward  us. 

Ncvtr  until  that  moment  had  my  senses  been  awakened  to  the 
(hirjgt-r  which  I  now  suspected  to  be  al)Out  me.  I  returned  glance 
for  glance  to  my  companion,  and  rested  well  assured  that  whatever 
eneriiirrt  I  might  have,  he  was  not  of  their  number. 

I  askc<l  the  woman  for  my  watch,  wound  it  up,  and  under  pre- 
tense of  wishing  to  see  how  the  weather  might  probably  l>e  on  the 
morrow,  took  up  my  gun  and  walked  out  of  the  cabin.  1  slipped 
u  ball  into  each  barrel,  scraped  the  edges  of  my  flints,  renewed  the 
jiriniiiig,  and  returning  to  the  hut,  gave  a  favorable  account  of  my 
observations.  I  took  a  few  bear  skins,  made  a  pallet  of  them,  and 
calling  my  faithful  dog  to  my  side,  lay  down  with  my  gun  close 
to  my  In'dy,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  to  all  appearance,  was  fast 
aslee|». 

A  hhort  time  had  elapsed,  when  some  voices  were  heard,  and 
from  the  corners  of  my  eyes,  I  saw  two  athletic  young  men  making 
their  entrance,  bearing  a  dead  stag  upon  a  pole.  They  disposed 
<>f  their  bunlen,  and  asking  tor  WMiisky,  helped  themselves  freely 
to  it.  ( )bserving  me  and  the  wounded  Indian,  they  asked  who  I 
was,  and  why  the  devil  that  rascal  (meaning  the  Indian,  who  they 
knew  understooil  not  a  word  of  English)  was  in  the  house.  The 
Hiother-  for  so  she  i)roved  to  be — bade  them  speak  less  loudly, 
made  mention  of  my  watch,  and  took  them  to  a  corner,  where 
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a  conversation  ensued,  the  purport  of  which  it  required  little 
shrewdness  in  me  to  guess.  1  felt  that  he  perceived  danger  in  my 
situation,  as  the  Indian  exchanged  a  last  glance  with  me. 

The  young  men  had  eaten  and  drunk  themselves  into  such  a  con- 
dition, that  1  already  looked  upon  them  as  lior%  du  comhat;  and 
the  frequent  visits  of  the  whisty  bottle  to  the  ugly  mouth  of  their 
dam,  1  noped,  would  soon  reduce  her  to  a  like  state.  Judge  of  my 
astonishment,  when  I  saw  this  incarnate  fiend  take  a  large  carving- 
knife  and  go  to  the  grindstone  to  whet  its  edge.  I  saw  her  pour 
the  water  on  the  turning  machine,  and  watchea  her  working  away 
with  the  dangerous  instrument,  until  the  sweat  covered  every  part 
of  my  body  in  despite  of  my  determination  to  defend  myself  to  the 
last.  Her  task  finished,  she  walked  to  her  reeling  sons,  and  said: 
"  There,  that'll  soon  settle  him  1  Boys,  kill  you — and  then  for  the 
watch." 

I  turned,  cocked  my  gun-locks  silently,  touched  my  faithful  com- 
panion, and  lay  ready  to  start  up  and  shoot  the  first  who  might 
attempt  my  life.  The  moment  was  fast  approaching,  and  that 
night  might  have  been  my  last  in  this  world,  had  not  Providence 
made  preparations  for  mv  rescue.  All  was  ready.  The  infernal 
hag  was  advancing  slowly,  probably  contemplating  the  best  way 
of  dispatching  me  while  her  sons  should  be  engaged  with  the 
Indian.  I  was  several  times  on  the  eve  of  rising  and  shooting  her* 
on  the  spot — but  she  was  not  to  be  punished  thus.  The  door  sud- 
denly opened  and  there  entered  two  stout  travelers,  each  with  a 
long  rifle  on  his  shoulder.  I  bounced  up  on  my  feet,-  and  making 
them  most  heartily  welcome,  told  them  how  w^ell  it  was  for  me  that 
they  should  arrive  at  that  moment.  The  tale  was  told  in  a  minute. 
The  drunken  sons  were  secured,  and  the  woman,  in  spite  of  her 
defense  and  vociferations,  shared  the  same  fate.  The  Indian  fairly 
danced  for  joy,  and  gave  us  to  understand  that,  as  he  could  not 
sleep  for  pain,  he  would  watch  over  us.  You  may  suppose  that 
we  slept  much  less  than  we  talked.  Tlie  two  strangers  gave  me 
an  account  of  their  once  having  been  in  a  somewhat  similar  situ- 
ation. Day  came,  fair  and  rosy,  and  with  it  the  punishment  of  our 
captives. 

They  were  now  quite  sobered.  Their  feet  were  unbound,  but 
their  arms  were  still  securely  tied.  We  marched  them  into  the 
woods  ofl*  the  road,  and  having  used  them  as  Regulators  were 
wont  to  use  such  delinquents,  we  set  fire  to  the  cabin,  gave  all  the 
skins  and  implements  to  the  young  Indian  warrior,  and  proceeded 
well  pleased  toward  the  settlements. 

During  upward  of  twenty-five  years,  when  my  wanderings  ex- 
tended to  all  parts  of  our  country,  this  was  the  only  time  at  which 
my  life  was  in  danger  from  my  fellow-creatures.  Indeed,  so  little 
risk  do  travelers  run  in  the  United  States,  that  no  one  born  there 
ever  dreams  of  any  to  be  encountered  on  the  road,  and  I  can  only 
account  for  this  occurrence,  by  supposing  that  the  inhabitants  were 
not  Americans. 
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Will  yon  believe,  reader,  that  not  many  miles  from  the  plaoe 
where  the  adventure  hapi>ened,  and  where,  twenty  years  ago,  no 
habitation  belonging  to  civilized  man  was  expectecl,  large  roads 
are  now  laid  out,  cultivation  has  converted  the  woods  into  fertile 
fields,  taverns  have  been  erected,  and  much  of  what  we  Americans 
call  comfort,  is  to  be  met  with.  So  fast  does  improvement  proceed 
in  our  abundant  and  free  country. 


EXPLORING  EXPEDITIONS  OP  LONG,  CASS,  AND  SCHOOLCRAFT. 

I^fMEDiATELT  after  Florida  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
Spain,  in  1819,  an  expedition  was  organized  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  John  C.  Calhoun,  to  examine  the  country  drained  by  the 
Missouri  and  its  branches.  The  party  under  Major  Stephen  0. 
Long,  comprising  many  scientific  and  military  men,  during  the 
summer  of  1819,  examined  the  Lower  Missouri,  and  passea  the 
winter  following  at  Council  Blufis,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  its  mouth.  In  June  (1820)  they  proceeded  to  examine  the 
valley  of  the  Platte,  and  followed  up  its  south  fork  to  its  sources 
in  the  Kocky  Mountains.  Here  Dr.  James,  the  botanist,  ascended 
•a  mountain  eight  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  ocean, 
named,  after  him,  James^  Peak,  From  thence  they  struck  the 
headwaters  of  the  Arkansas,  and  followed  down  it  to  its  junction 
with  the  Mississippi.  They  obtained  much  information  respecting 
the  inhabitants,  natural  history,  and  geography  of  those  regions, 
which  was  jmblished,  in  1823,  by  Dr.  James. 

The  important  fact  was  obtained,  that  the  whole  division  of 
Nortii  America  drained  by  the  Missouri  and  the  Arkansas  and 
their  tributaries,  between  the  meridian  of  the  mouth  of  the  Platte 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  almost  entirely  unfit  for  cultivation, 
and,  therefore,  uninhabitable  for  an  agricultural  people.  The  ter- 
ritory for  five  hundred  miles  cast  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  extend- 
ing from  lat.  39  deg.  to  lat.  49  deg.,  was  indeed  found  to  be  a  desert 
of  sand  and  stones.  Later  observations  show  the  adjoining  regions, 
for  a  great  distance  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  be  still  more 
arid  and  sterile. 

In  1820,  Gov.  Cass,  with  a  corps  of  scientific  men  and  soldiers, 
left  Detroit  to  explore  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi.  He  pro- 
ceeded by  the  way  of  Sault  St.  Mary  into  Lake  Suj>erior  and  the 
St.  Louis  River,  and  reached  the  Mississippi  at  Sandy  Lake,  which 
lic  ascended  as  far  as  Cass  Lake,  but  was  obliged,  from  the  low 
state  of  the  water,  want  of  supplies,  and  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
to  return  without  ascertaining  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  which 
were  then  supjKjsed  to  l)e  in  Lake  Biche,  about  sixty  miles  north- 
west of  Cass  Lake.  During  this  tour,  he  negotiated  a  treaty  with 
the  Indians  of  Sault  St.  Mary,  and  they  cede<l  four  miles  square 
around  the  falls,  including  the  site  of  the  old  French  Fort,  where, 
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two  years  later,  Fort  Brady,  tbe  most  northern  military  post  in  tho 
United  States,  was  erected. 

In  1823,  Major  Long  led  an  expedition  to  explore  St.  Peter's  or 
Minnesota  River,  and  the  country  on  the  northern  boundary  be- 
tween Eed  River  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Lake  Superior.  They  left 
Philadelphia,  and  proceeding  by  the  way  of  Wheeling  and  Chi- 
cago, reached  the  Mississippi  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  Trom  Fort 
Snelling,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Peter's,  they  passed  to  Big  Stone 
Lake  at  its  head,  and  thence  to  Lake  Travers,  and  then  traveled 
by  land  down  Red  River  to  Pembina,  a  village  of  Lord  Selkirk's 
settlement.  By  a  series  of  astronomical  observations,  they  ascer- 
tained that  this  village  was  all  within  the  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  except  one  log  house.  This  information  well  pleased  the 
inhabitants,  especially  when  they  discovered  that  the  line  so  ran  as 
to  bring  the  buffalo  hunting-ground  within  the  limits  of  the  repub- 
lic. Finding  it  impracticable  to  travel  by  land  along  the  boundary. 
on  account  of  the  numerous  marshes  and  lagoons  between  Rea 
River  and  Lake  Superior,  Long  descended  Red  River  to  Lake 
Winnipeg,  and  returned  by  water,  through  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
Rainy  Lake,  Lake  Superior,  etc. 

In  1832,  another  expedition  under  Mr.  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft, 
left  St.  Mary's  Falls  on  the  7th  of  June,  and  proceeding  via  Lake 
Superior  and  Sandy  Lake,  ascended  the  Mississippi  to  Cass  Lake. 
Thence  they  ascended  the  Mississippi  to  its  eastern  source  in 
Ossowa  Lake,  made  a  passage  of  six  miles  to  Itasca  Lake,  its  west- 
ern fork,  where  they  arrived  on  the  13th  of  July.  The  gre§t  mys- 
tery was  now  solved.  Three  centuries  after  it  was  discovered  by 
the  Spanish  cavalier,  de  Soto,  it  was  ascertained  that  this  majestic 
river  had  its  source  in  lat.  47  deg.  13  min.  35  sec.  north,  and  that 
it  ran  through  its  entire  length,  wholly  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  On  account  of  the  circuitous  course  of  this  river 
near  its  head,  its  source  lay  off  the  usual  route  of  tho  fur  traders. 
This  was  the  reason  of  its  precise  location  being  so  long  vailed  in 
obscurity.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  also  explored  Crow  Wing,  and  the  St. 
Croix  Rivers. 
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The  trappers  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  belong  to  a  "genus" 
more  approximating  to  the  primitive  savage,  than,  perhaps,  any 
other  class  of  civilized  men.  Their  lives  being  spent  in  the 
remote  wilderness  of  the  mountains,  with  no  other  companion  than 
Nature  herself,  their  habits  and  character  assume  a  most  singular 
cast  of  simplicity,  mingled  with  ferocity,  appearing  to  take  their 
coloring  from  the  scenes  and  the  objects  wnich  surround  them. 
Knowing  no  want,  save  those  of  Nature,  their  sole  care  is  to  pro- 
cure sufficient  food  to  support  life,  and  the  necessary  clothing  to 
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protect  them  from  the  vigorous  climate.  This,  with  tho  assistance 
of  their  trusty  rifles,  they  are  generally  able  to  efiect,  but  some* 
times  at  the  expense  of  great  peril  and  hardship.  When  engaged 
in  their  avocation,  the  natural  instinct  of  primitive  men  is  ever 
alive  to  guard  against  danger  and  provide  food. 

Keen  observers  of  nature,  they  rival  the  beasts  of  prey  in  dia- 
covering  the  haunts  and  habits  of  game,  and  in  their  skill  and 
cunning  in  capturing  it.  Constantly  exposed  to  perils  of  all  kinds, 
they  become  callous  to  any  feeling  of  danger,  and  destrov  human, 
as  well  as  animal  life,  with  as  little  scruple,  and  as  freely  as  they 
expose  their  own.  Of  laws,  human  or  divine,  they  neither  know 
nor  care  to  know.  Their  wish  is  their  law,  and  to  attain  it,  they 
do  not  scruple  as  to  ways  and  means.  Firm  friends  and  bitter 
enemies,  with  them  it  is  ^'  a  word  and  blow,"  and  the  blow  often 
first.  They  may  have  good  qualities,  but  they  are  those  of  the 
animal ;  and  people  fond  of  giving  h^rd  names,  call  them  revenge- 
ful, blood-thirsty,  drunkards — wlien  the  wherewithal  is  had— 
fi^mblers,  regardless  of  the  laws  of  meum  and  tuum — in  fact, 
"  white  Indians."  However,  there  are  exceptions,  and  we  have 
met  honest  mountain  men.  Their  animal  qualities,  nevertheless, 
are  undeniable.  Strong,  active,  hardy  as  bears,  daring,  expert  in 
the  use  of  weapons,  they  are  just  what  uncivilized  white  men 
might  be  supposed  to  be  in  a  brute  state,  depending  upon  his 
instinct  for  the  support  of  life.  The  majority  of  the  trappers  and 
mountain  hunters  are  French  Canadians  and  St.  Louis  French 
Creoleg. 

Not  a  hole,  or  a  corner  of  the  ''  Far  West,"  but  has  been  ran- 
sacked by  these  hardy  men.  From  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  from  the  frozen  regions  of  the  North 
to  the  Gila  in  Mexico,  the  beaver  trapper  has  set  his  traps  in  every 
stream.  Most  of  this  vast  countrj^,  but  for  their  daring  enterprise, 
would  be,  even  now,  a  terra  incognita  to  geographers.  The 
mountains  and  the  streams  still  retain  the  names  assigned  to  them 
by  the  rude  hunters;  and  these  alone,  are  the  hardy  pioneers  who 
braved  tho  way  for  the  settlement  of  the  western  country. 

Trappers  are  of  two  kinds — the  *'  hired  hand,"  and  the  "  free 
trapper;"  the  former  is  hired  for  the  hunt  by  the  fur  companies: 
the  latter  supplied  with  animals  and  traps  by  the  company  is  paid 
a  certain  price  for  his  furs  and  peltries.  There  is,  also,  the  trapper 
"  on  his  uwu  hook  ;"  but  this  class  is  very  small.  lie  has  his  own 
animals  and  traps,  hunts  where  he  chooses,  and  sells  his  peltries 
to  whom  he  pleases. 

On  starting  for  a  hunt,  the  trapper  fits  himself  out  with  the  ne- 
cessary equipment,  either  from  the  Indian  trading  forts,  or  from 
some  of  the  petty  traders — coureurs  des  hois — who  frequent  the 
western  country.  This  equipment  consists  usually  of  two  or  three 
liorses  or  mules — one  for  saddle,  the  others  for  packs — and  six 
traps,  which  are  carried  in  a  bag  of  leather,  called  a  trap-sack. 
Ammunition,  a  few  pounds   of  tobacco,  dressed  deer-skins  foi 
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moccasins,  etc.,  are  carried  in  a  wallet  of  dressed  buffalo-skin, 
called  a  possible  pack.  His  "possibles"  and  "trap-sack,"  are 
generally  carried  on  the  saddle  mule  while  hunting,  the  others 
being  packed  with  the  furs.  The  costume  of  the  trappers  is  a 
hunting-shirt  of  dressed  buck-skin,  ornamented  with  long  fringes; 
pantaloons  of  the  same  material,  and  decorated  with  porcupine 
quills  and  long  fringes  down  the  outside  of  the  leg.  A  flexible  felt 
hat  and  moccasins  clothe  his  extremities.  Over  his  left  shoulder 
and  under  his  right  arm,  hang  his  powder-horn  and  bullet-pouch, 
in  which  he  carries  his  balls,  flint,  steel,  and  odds  and  ends  of  all 
kinds.  Bound  the  waist  is  a  belt,  in  which  is  stuck  a  large  butcher- 
knife  in  a  sheath  of  buffalo-hide,  made  fast  to  the  belt  by  a  chain 
or  guard  of  steel,  which,  also,  supports  a  little  buck-skin  case  con- 
taining a  whetstone.  A  tomahawk  is  often  also  added ;  and,  of 
course,  a  long  heavy  rifle  is  part  and  parcel  of  his  equipment. 
Around  his  neck  hangs  his  pipe  holder,  and  is  generally  a  ^''  gage 
d^amouT^'^  and  a  triumph  of  squaw  workmanship,  in  shape  of  a 
heart  garnished  with  beads  and  porcupine  quills. 

Thus  provided,  and  having  determined  the  locality  of  his 
trapping-ground,  he  starts  to  the  mountains,  sometimes  alone, 
sometimes  three  or  four  in  company,  as  soon  as  the  breaking  up  of 
ice  allows  him  to  commence  operations.  Arrived  on  his  hunting- 
ground,  he  follows  the  creeks  and  streams,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout 
for  "  sign."  If  he  sees  a  prostrate  cotton-wood  tree,  he  examines 
it  to  discover  if  it  be  the  work  of  beaver — whether  "thrown" 
for  the  purpose  of  food,  or  to  dam  the  stream.  The  track  of  the 
beaver  on  the  mud  or  sand  under  the  bank,  is  also  examined  ;  and, 
if  the  "  sign  "  be  fresh,  he  sets  his  trap  in  the  run  of  the  animal, 
hiding  it  under  water,  and  attaching  it  by  a  stout  chain  to  a  picket 
driven  in  the  bank,  or  to  a  bush  or  tree.  A  "float  stick"  is 
made  fast  to  the  trap  by  a  cord  a  few  feet  long,  which,  if  the 
animal  carry  away  the  trap,  floats  on  the  water,  and  points  out  its 
position.  The  trap  is  baited  with  "  medicine,"  an  oily  substance 
obtained  from  a  gland  in  the  scrotum  of  the  beaver,  but  distinct 
from  the  testes.  A  stick  is  dipped  into  this,  and  planted  over  the 
trap ;  and  the  beaver,  attracted  by  the  smell,  and  wishing  a  close 
inspection,  very  foolishly  puts  his  leg  into  the  trap,  and  is  a  "gone 
beaver." 

When  a  lodge  is  discovered,  the  trap  is  set  at  the  edge  of  the 
dam,  at  the  point  where  the  animal  passes  from  deep  to  shoal 
water,  and  always  under  water.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  hunter 
always  mounts  his  mule  and  examines  the  traps.  The  captured 
animals  are  skinned,  and  the  tails,  which  are  a  great  dainty,  care- 
fully packed  into  camp.  Tlie  skin  is  then  stretched  over  a  hoop, 
or  frame-work  of  osier  twigs,  and  is  allowed  to  dry ;  the  flesh  and 
fatty  substance  being  carefully  scraped  (grained).  When  dry,  it  is 
folded  into  a  square  sheet,  the  fur  turned  inward,  and  the  bundle, 
containing  about  ten  to  twenty  skins,  lightly  pressed  and  corded, 
is  ready  for  transportation. 
20 
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During  the  hunt,  regardless  of  Indian  vicinitj,  the  fearless  trap- 
per wanders  far  and  near  in  search  of  "  sign."  His  nerves  most 
ever  be  in  a  state  of  tension,  and  his  mind  ever  present  at  his  call. 
His  eagle-eye  sweeps  around  the  country,  and  in  an  instant,  de- 
tects any  foreign  ap[)earance.  A  turned  leaf,  a  blade  of  grass 
pressed  down,  the  uneasiness  of  wild  animals,  the  flight  of  birds, 
are  all  paragraphs  to  him,  written  in  Nature^s  legible  hand  and 
plainest  knguage.  All  the  wits  of  the  subtile  savage  arc  called 
into  play  to  gain  an  advantage  over  the  wily  woodsman ;  bat  with 
the  instinct  of  primitive  man,  the  white  hunter  has  the  advantage 
of  a  civilized  mind,  and  thus  provided,  seldom  fails  to  outwit,  under 
equal  advantage,  the  cunning  savage. 

Sometimes  following  on  his  trail,  the  Indian  watches  bioi  set  his 
traps  on  a  shrub-belt^  stream,  and  passing  up  the  bed,  like  Brace 
of  old,  so  that  he  may  leave  no  track,  he  lies  in  wait  in  the  bushes 
until  the  hunter  comes  to  examine  his  carefully-set  traps.  Theo 
waiting  until  he  approaches  his  ambush  within  a  few  feet,  tchi2^ 
flies  the  home-drawn  arrow,  never  failing  at  such  close  quarters 
to  bring  the  victim  to  the  ground.  For  one  white  scalp,  however, 
that  dangles  in  the  smoke  of  an  Indian  lodge,  a  dozen  black 
ones,  at  the  end  of  the  hunt,  ornament  the  camp-fire  of  the  ren- 
dezvous. 

At  a  certain  time,  when  the  hunt  is  over,  or  they  have  loaded 
their  pack  animals,  the  trappers  proceed  to  their  ^' rendezvous," 
the  locality  of  which  has  been  previously  agreed  upon;  and  here 
the  traders  and  agents  of  the  fur  companies  await  them  with  such 
assortment  of  goods  as  their  hardy  customers  may  require,  includ- 
ing generally  a  fair  supply  of  alcohol.  The  trappers  drop  in  singly 
and  in  small  bands,  bringing  their  packs  of  beaver  to  this  moun- 
tain market,  not  unfrequently  to  the  value  of  a  thousand  dollars 
each,  the  prcKluce  of  one  hunt.  The  dissipation  of  the  *'  rendez- 
vous," however,  soon  turns  the  trapper's  pocket  inside  out.  The 
gocKls  bought  by  the  traders,  although  of  the  most  inferior  quality, 
are  soW  at  enormous  prices — coflee  twenty  and  thirty  shillings  a 
pint  cup,  which  is  the  usual  measure;  tobacco  fetches  ten  and  fif- 
seen  shillings  a  plug;  alcohol  from  twenty  to  fifty  shillings  a  pint; 
gunpowder  sixteen  shillings  a  pint  cup;  and  all  other  articles  at 
proiK»rtionably  exorbitant  prices. 

The  ''  l>eavL'r  *'  is  purchased  at  from  two  to  eight  dollars  per 
pound ;  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  alone  buying  it  by  the  pluie 
or  "plucw/' that  is,  the  whole  skin,  giving  a  certain  price  for 
skins,  whetluT  of  old  beaver  or  **  kittens.'' 

The'  rondL-zvous  is  one  continued  scene  of  drunkenness,  gambling, 
brawliuu:,  and  tijrhtincj,  so  loner  as  the  monev  and  credit  of  the 
trappcTs  last.  Seatcnl  Indian  fashion  around  the  fires,  witli  a 
blanket  spread  before  them,  gronj;*  are  seen  with  their  ••decks "of 
cards  ]»laying  at  *'eucre,'-  "i.»oker,"  and  "seven  up,"  the  regular 
mountain  games.  The  stakes  are  *•  beaver,"  which  is  here  current 
coin ;  and  when  the  fur  is  gone,  their  horses,  mules,  rifles,  and 
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Bhirts,  huntipg  packs,  and  breeches  are  staked.  Daring  gamblers 
make  the  rounds  of  the  camp,  challenging  each  other  to  play  for 
the  trapper^s  highest  stake — his  horse,  his  squaw  (if  he  have  one), 
and  as  once  happened,  his  scalp.  A  trapper  often  squanders  the 
produce  of  his  hunt,  amounting  to  hundreds  of  dollars,  in  a  couple 
of  hours ;  and  supplied  on  credit  with  another  equipment,  leaves 
the  rendezvous  for  another  expedition,  which  has  the  same  result, 
time  after  time,  although  one  tolerably  successful  hunt  would  ena- 
ble him  to  return  to  the  settlements  and  civilized  life  with  an  ample 
Bum  to  purchase  and  stock  a  farm,  and  enjoy  himself  in  ease  and 
comfort  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

These  annual  gatherings  are  often  the  scene  of  bloodv  duels,  for 
over  their  cups  and  caras,  no  men  are  more  quarrelsome  than 
jour  mountaineers.  Rifles,  at  twenty  paces,  settle  all  diflerences, 
and  as  may  be  imagined,  the  fall  of  one  or  other  of  the  comba- 
tants is  certain,  or  as  sometimes  happens,  both  fall  at  the  word 
^'fire!" 


.OGILVIE'S  ADVENTURE. 


Mb.  Ogilvie,  once  well  known  in  Virginia  as  a  supporter  of  the 
Godwenian  philosophy,  conceiving  a  vehement  desire  to  see  the 
western  country,  at  that  time  newly  settled,  set  oflFfrom  Richmond 
for  Lexington,  in  Kentucky.  It  was  in  the  month  of  October,  after 
a  most  lonely  and  wearisome  day's  ride,  that  a  little  before  sunset 
he  came  to  a  small  cabin  on  the  road,  and  fearing  he  should  find 
no  other  opportunity  of  procuring  refreshment  for  himself  and  his 
jaded  horse,  he  stopped  and  inquired  if  he  could  be  accommodated 
for  the  night.  An  old  woman,  the  only  person  he  saw,  civilly 
answering  him  in  the  aflSrmative,  he  gladly  alighted,  and  going  in 
to  a  tolerable  fire,  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  rest,  while  his  hostess  was 
discharging  the  duties  of  hostler  and  cook.  In  no  long  time  she 
set  before  Yiim  a  supper  of  comfortable  but  homely  fare,  of  which 
having  liberally  partaken,  and  given  divers  significant  nods,  the. 
old  woman  remarked,  she  "expected"  he  ''chose  bed,"  and  point- 
ing to  one  which  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  immediately 
went  into  the  yard  a  while  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  un- 
dressing. 

Before  he  had  been  long  in  bed,  and  while  he  was  congratulat- 
ing himself  on  his  good  fortune,  the  latch  of  the  door  was  drawn, 
and  there  entered  a  dark  looking  man  of  gigantic  stature  and  form, 
with  stiff'  black  hair,  eyebrows  and  beard.  He  was  apparently 
about  eight  and  twenty,  was  dressed  in  a  hunting-shirt,  which 
partly  concealed  a  pair  of  dirty  buck-skin  overalls,  and  he  wore 
moccasins  of  the  same  material.  Mr.  Ogilvie  thought  he  had 
never  seen  anything  half  so  ferocious.  As  soon  as  this  man  en- 
tered the  room,  his  mother,  for  so  she  proved  to  be,  pointing  to  the 
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bed,  motioned  bim  to  make  no  noise;  on  wbicb,  with  inaudible 
steps,  be  walked  to  tbe  cbimney,  put  up  bis  gun  on  a  rude  rack, 
provided  for  tbat  and  other  arms,  and  sat  sotUj  down  to  the  fire, 
then  throwing  a  bright  blaze  around  the  room. 

Our  traveler  not  liking  the  looks  of  the  new  comer,  and  not 
caring  to  be  teased  by  conversation,  drew  his  head  under  the  bed- 
clothes, so  that  he  could  see  what  was  passing  without  leaving  his 
own  face  visible.  The  two  soon  entered  into  conversation,  but  in 
so  low  a  voice  that  Mr.  Ogilvie  could  not  distinguish  what  wbs 
said.  His  powers  of  attention  were  wrought  up  to  the  most  pain- 
ful pitch  of  intensity.  At  length,  the  man  looking  toward  the  bed, 
made  some  remark  to  his  mother,  to  which  Mr.  Ogilvie  heard  her 
reply,  *'  No,  I  hardly  think  he's  asleep  yet:"  and  they  again  con- 
versed in  a  low  voice  as  before.  After  a  snort  interval,  while  the 
man  sat  with  his  feet  stretched  out  toward  the  fire  on  which  he  was 
intently  gazing,  he  was  heard  to  say: 

"  Don't  yon  think  he's  asleep  now  ?" 

"  Stop,"  says  she,  " I'll  go  and  see;"  and  moving  near  the  bed, 
under  the  pretext  of  taking  something  from  a  small  table,  she 
approached  so  near  as  to  see  the  face  of  our  traveler,  whose  eyes 
were,  indeed,  closed,  but  who  was  anything  but  asleep. 

On  her  return  to  the  fire-place  she  said:  "Yes I  he's  asleep 
now." 

On  this,  the  mountaineer  rising  from  his  stool,  reached  np  to  the 
rack,  and  taking  down  with  his  right  hand  an  old  greasy  cutlass, 
walked  with  the  same  noiseless  step  toward  tlie  traveler's  bed,  and 
stretching  out  the  other  hand,  at  the  moment  that  Mr.  Ogilvie  was 
about  to  implore  his  pity,  took  down  a  venison  ham,  which  hung 
on  the  wall  near  the  head  of  the  bed,  walked  softly  back  to  the 
fire,  and  began  to  slice  some  pieces  for  his  supper,  and  Mr.  Ogilvie, 
who  lay  more  dead  than  alive,  and  whose  romantic  fancy  height- 
ened the  terrors  of  all  he  saw,  had  the  unspeakable  gratification  to 
find  that  these  kind  hearted  children  of  the  forest  had  been  talking 
low,  and  that  the  hungry  hunter,  who  had  eaten  nothing  since 
morning,  had  forborne  making  a  noise,  lest  they  should  interrupt 
the  slumbers  of  their  way-worn  guest.  The  next  day,  Mr.  Ogilvie, 
who  was  an  enthusiast  in  physiognomy,  discovered  remarkable 
benevolence  in  the  features  of  the  hunter,  which,  by  the  false  and 
deceitful  glare  of  the  fire-light,  had  escaped  him,  and  in  his  recital 
of  this  adventure,  which  furnished  him  with  a  favorite  occasion  of 
exercising  his  powers  of  declamation  to  great  advantage  in  a  mat- 
ter of  real  life,  he  often  declared  that  he  had  never  taken  a  more 
refreshing  night's  rest,  or  made  a  more  grateful  repast  than  he  bad 
done  in  this  humble  cabin. 
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CHARACTER  OP  THE  WESTERN  PEOPLE. 

Thb  Western  man  lives  in  a  region  of  exuberant  fertility,  wnere 
Nature  has  scattered  her  blessings  in  unbounded  profusion.  The 
excellent  laws  which  protect  his  liberties;  the  vastness  of  his 
country;  its  giant  forests;  its  broad  prairies;  its  mighty  rivers; 
the  rapid  improvements  he  witnesses  constantly  progressing;  and 
the  bright  prospects  for  a  more  glorious  future  in  everything  that 
renders  life  happy  and  ennobles  character,  in  the  midst  of  which 
^^be  lives  and  moves,  and  has  Ifis  being;"  all  tend  to  deeply  im- 
press his  character,  to  give  him  such  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  such 
an  independence  of  feenng,  and  such  a  full  joyousness  of  hope, 
as  is  utterly  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  older  nations  of  the 
earth. 

The  character  of  the  Western  people,  with  a  recital  of  some  of 
the  prominent  causes  which  have  given  them  their  peculiarities,  is 
thus  given  bv  one  of  their  early  and  most  popular  writers. 

The  people  of  the  West  are  as  thorough  a  combination  and 
mixture  of  all  nations,  characters,  languages,  conditions,  and 
opinions  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Scarcely  a  nation  in  Europe, 
or  a  State  in  the  Union,  but  has  furnished  us  emigrants. 

The  much  greater  proportion  of  the  emigrants  from  Europe  are 
of  the  humbler  classes,  who  come  here  from  hunger,  poverty  and 
oppression.  They  find  themselves  here  with  the  joy  of  the  ship- 
wrecked mariner  cast  on  the  untenanted  woods,  and  instantly 
become  cheered  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  build  up  a  family 
and  a  fortune  from  new  elements. 

The  Puritan  and  the  Planter,  the  German,  the  Briton,  the 
Frenchman,  the  Irishman  and  the  Swede,  each  with  their  peculiar 
prejudices  and  local  attachments,  and  all  the  complicated  and  inter- 
woven tissue  of  sentiments,  feelings  and  thoughts,  that  country, 
kindred  and  home  indelibly  combine  with  the  web  of  our  youthful 
existence,  have  been  set  down  beside  each  other.  The  merchant, 
mechanic  and  farmer,  each  with  their  peculiar  prejudices  and 
jealousies,  have  found  themselves  placed  by  necessity  in  the  same 
society. 

Men  must  cleave  to  their  kind,  and  must  be  dependent  upon 
each  other.  Pride  and  jealousy  give  way  to  the  natural  yearnings 
of  the  human  heart  for  society.     They  begin  to  rub  off  mutual 

Erejudices.  One  takes  a  step  and  then  the  other.  They  meet 
alf  way  and  embrace ;  and  the  society  thus  newly  organized  and 
constituted  is  more  liberal,  enlarged,  unprejudiced,  and,  of  course, 
more  affectionate  and  pleasant  than  a  society  of  people  of  like 
birth  and  character,  who  bring  all  their  early  prejudices  as  a 
common  stock,  to  be  transmitted  as  an  inheritance  to  posterity. 

The  rough,  sturdy  and  simple  habits  of  the  backwoodsman, 
living  in  that  plenty  which  depends  only  upon  God  and  Nature, 
and  being  the  preponderating  cast  of  character  in  the  Western 
country,  have  laid  the  stamina  of  independent  thought  and  feeling 
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deep  in  the  breast  of  the  people.  A  man  accustomed  to  the 
fascinating  but  hollow  intercourse  of  the  polished  circles  in  the 
Atlantic  cities,  at  first  feels  a  painful  revulsion  when  mingled  with 
this  more  simple  race.  But  ne  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  if  he  have  a  heart  to  admire  simplicity, 
truth  and  nature,  he  begins  to  be  pleased  with  it.  He  respects  a 
people  where  a  poor  but  honest  man  enters  the  most  aristocratic 
mansion  with  a  feeling  of  ease  and  equality. 

But  young  as  the  country  is,  variously  constituted  and  combined 
as  are  the  elements  of  its  population,  there  is  already  marked,  and 
it  is  every  year  more  fully  developed,  a  distinctive  character  in  the 
people.  A  traveler  from  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  used  only  to  their 
manners,  in  descending  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  in  a  steam- 
boat of  the  larger  class,  will  find  on  board  what  may  be  considered 
fair  samples  of  all  classes  in  our  country.  The  manners  so  ascer- 
tained will  strike  such  a  traveler,  as  we  have  supposed,  with  as 
much  of  novelty,  distinctness,  and  we  may  add,  if  he  be  not 
bigoted  and  fastidious,  with  as  much  pleasure,  as  though  he  had 
visited  a  country  beyond  the  seas.  The  dialect,  the  pronunciation, 
and  the  peculiar  and  proverbial  colloquy,  are  all  diflTerent;  and 
the  figures  and  illustrations  in  common  conversation  strikingly  so. 
The  speaking  is  more  rapid ;  the  manner  has  more  appearance  of 
earnestness  and  abruptness;  the  common  comparisons  and  analo- 
gies are  drawn  from  different  views  and  relations  of  things.  Of 
coui'so  he  is  every  moment  reminded  that  he  is  a  stranger  among 
a  people  whose  modes  of  existence  and  ways  of  thinking  are  of  a 
widely  different  character  from  those  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was 
reared. 

Although  we  have  been  so  often  described  to  this  traveler  as  a 
repulsive  mixture,  in  the  slang  phrase,  of  the  "horse  and  the 
alligator,"  we  confidently  hazard  the  opinion,  that  when  little 
accustomed  to  the  manners  of  the  better  class  of  people  among  us, 
he  will  institute  a  comparison  between  our  jxiople  and  his  own  not 
unfavorable  to  us.  There  is  evidently  mure  ease  and  frankness — 
more  readiness  to  meet  and  wish  to  form  an  acquaintance  — 
sufficiiiut  tact  when  to  advance,  and  how  far,  and  where  to  pause 
in  this  effort — less  holding  back,  less  distrust,  less  feeling — as  if 
the  address  of  a  stfanger  were  an  insult  or  a  degradation. 

A  scries  of  acquaintances  are  readily  and  naturally  found  between 
fellow-passengers,  in  their  long  descents  to  New  Orleans,  very 
unlike  the  cold,  constrained  and  almost  repelling  and  hostile 
deportjnent  of  fellow-passengers  in  the  Atlantic  country. 

On  these  voyages,  where  the  boat  glides  steadily  and  swiftly 
along  the  verge  of  the  fragrant  willows,  the  greeu  shores  are 
always  seen  with  the  same  glance  that  takes  in  the  magnificent 
and  broad  expanse  of  the  Mississippi.  The  paSvsengers  every  day 
have  their  promenade.  The  claims  of  proscription  on  the  score  of 
wealth,  family,  oflice  and  adventitious  distinctions  of  every  sort, 
are  laid  aside,  or  pass  for  nothing.     The  estimation,  the  worth  and 
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interest  of  a  person  are  naturally  tried  on  his  simple  merits,  his 
power  of  conversation,  his  innate  civility,  his  capacities  to  arouse, 
and  his  good  feelings. 

The  distinctive  character  of  the  Western  people  may  be  traced, 
in  its  minuter  shades,  to  a  thousand  different  causes.  Their  forests 
and  prairies  concur  with  their  inclinations  and  abundant  leisure, 
to  give  them  the  spirit-stirring  and  adventurous  habits  of  the 
chase.  The  early  training  to  leave  the  endearments  and  enjoy- 
ments of  home  on  voyages  of  constant  exposure,  and  often  of  a 
length  of  more  than  five  hundred  leagues,  will  naturally  tend  to 
create  a  character  widely  unlike  the  more  shrinking,  stationary  and 
regular  habits  of  the  people  of  the  older  country. 

Thus  a  great  proportion  of  the  males  of  the  western  country,  of. 
a  relative  standing  and  situation  in  life  to  be  most  likely  to  impress 
their  opinions  and  manners  upon  societv,  have  made  the  voyage 
of  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans.  They  have  passed  through 
different  States  with  men  of  different  nations,  languages,  and  man- 
ners. They  have  experienced  that  expansion  of  mind  which  can- 
not fail  to  be  produced  by  traversing  long  distances  of  country  and 
viewing  different  forms  of  nature  and  society. 

The  Religioiia  Character, — The  experiment  is  being  made  in 
this  vast  region  of  future  empires  upon  a  broad  scale,  which  will 
test  the  question  whether  religion,  as  a  national  trait,  can  be  main- 
tained without  legislative  aid  or  a  union  with  the  civil  power. 
Men  are  here  left  free  to  adopt  such  religious  views  and  tenets  as 
they  choose,  and  the  laws  protect  every  man  alike  in  his  religious 
opinions.  Ministers  of  tlie  Gospel  and  priests,  being  presumed  as 
devoted  to  humanity,  charity,  and  general  benevolence,  are  pre- 
cluded by  many  of  the  State  constitutions  from  any  active  partici- 
pation in  the  legislative  authority,  and  their  compensation  depends 
upon  the  voluntary  aid  of  those  among  whom  they  labor  in  charity 
and  love.  In  a  wide  country,  with  large  districts  yet  sparsely 
populated,  there  are  comparatively  few  stationary  ministers;  yet 
there  are  thousands,  embracing  all  denominations,  who  traverse 
the  whole  country,  forming  an  itinerant  corps  who  visit  in  rotation, 
within  their  respective  bounds,  every  settlement,  town,  and  village. 
Unsustained  by  the  rigid  precepts  of  law  in  any  privileges,  per- 
quisites, fixed  revenue,  prescribed  reverence  or  authority,  except 
such  as  is  voluntarily  acknowledged,  the  clergy  find  that  success 
depends  upon  the  due  cultivation  of  popular  talents.  Zeal  for  the 
great  cause,  mixed,  perhaps,  with  a  spice  of  earthly  ambition,  the 
innate  sense  of  emulation  and  laudaole  pride,  a  desire  of  distinc- 
tion among  their  cotemporaries  and  brethren,  prompt  them  to  seek 
popularity  and  to  study  all  the  arts  and  means  of  winning  the 
popular  favor.  Traveling  from  month  to  month  through  dark 
forests,  with  such  ample  time  for  deep  thought  as  they  amble  slowly 
along  the  lonesome  horse-path  or  unfrequented  road,  they  naturally 
acquire  a  pensive  and  romantic  turn  of  thought  and  expression, 
.  which  is  often  favorable  to  eloquence.     Hence  this  preaching  is  of 
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a  highly  popular  cast^  its  first  aim  being  to  excite  the  feelings  and 
moaid  them  to  their  own  ;  hence,  too.  excitements,  or,  in  religions 
parlance.  **  awakenings*'  or  ^*  revivals/'  are  common  in  all  this 
region.  living  remote  from  each  other,  and  spending  much  of 
their  time  in  domestic  solitnde  in  vast  forests  or  wide-spreading 
prairies,  the  **  apii*>intment'*  for  preaching  is  often  looked  npon  as 
a  ga!a-dav  or  a  pleasing  change,  which  brings  together  the  audi- 
tors from  remote  points,  and  gratifies  a  feeling  of  cunosity,  which 
prompts  them  to  associate  and  interchange  cordial  congratulations. 

Religions  excitements  sometimes  pervade  a  town  or  settlement, 
or  even  an  extensive  section  of  country,  simultaneously.  People 
in  every  direction  are  fired  with  a  desire  to  be  present  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  and  place  of  meeting.  They  assemble  as  to  an 
impeding  spectacle;  they  pour  in  from  their  woods  and  remote 
seclusions  to  witness  the  assemblage  and  to  hear  the  new  preacher, 
whose  eloquence  and  fame  have  preceded  him.  The  preaching  has 
a  scenic  enect ;  it  is  a  theme  of  earnest  discussion,  with  apt  illus- 
trations, forcible  arguments,  and  undaunted  zeal.  The  people  are 
naturally  more  sensitive  and  enthusiastic  than  in  older  countries. 
A  man  of  rude,  boisterous,  but  native  eloquence  rises  among  these 
children  of  the  forest  and  of  simple  nature,  with  his  voice  pitched 
to  the  highest  tones,  and  his  utterance  thrilling  with  that  awM 
theme  to  which  each  string  of  the  human  heart  responds,  and  while 
the  woorJs  echo  his  vehement  declamations,  his  audience  is  alter- 
nately dissolved  in  tears,  awed  to  profound  ecstasy  of  feeling,  or 
falling  convulsed  by  8i)a8m8,  attests  the  i)Ower  of  western  pulpit 
eloquence. 

In  no  instance  are  these  eflTects  more  striking  than  at  a  regular 
*' camp -meeting."  Xo  one,  who  has  not  seen  and  observed  for 
himself,  can  imagine  how  profoundly  the  preachers  have  under- 
stood wliat  produces  effect  among  the  western  people,  and  how 
well  they  have  practiced  u|>on  it.  Suppose  the  scene  to  be  in  one 
of  those  regions  where  religious  excitements  have  been  frequent 
and  extensive,  in  one  of  the  Ix^autiful,  fertile,  and  finely-watered 
valleys  of  Tennessee,  surrounded  by  grand  and  towering  moun- 
tains. The  notice  has  been  circulated  for  several  weeks  or  months, 
and  all  are  eager  to  attend  the  long-expected  occasion.  The  coun- 
try, perhaps  for  fifty  miles  around,  is  excited  with  the  cheerful 
anticipation  of  the  approaching  festival  of  religious  feeling  and 
social  friendship.  On  the  appointed  day,  coaches,  chaises,  wag«Dn3, 
carts,  people  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  in  multitudes,  with  provi- 
sion-wagons, tents,  mattresses,  household  implements,  and  cooking 
utensils,  are  seen  hurrj'ing  from  every  direction  toward  the  central 
point.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  beautiful,  lofty,  umbra- 
geous trees,  natural  to  the  western  country,  clothed  in  their  deepest 
verdure,  and  near  some  sparkling  stream  or  gushing  fountain, 
which  supplies  the  host  with  wholesome  water  for  man  and  beast. 
The  encampment  spreads  through  the  forest,  over  hundreds  of 
,  and  soon  the  sylvan  village  springs  up  as  if  by  magic ;  the 
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line  of  tents  and  booths  is  pitched  in  a  semicircle  or  in  a  fonr- 
Bided  parallelogram,  inclosing  an  area  of  two  acres  or  more,  for  the 
arrangement  of  seats  and  isles  around  the  rude  pulpit  and  altar  foi 
the  thronging  multitude,  all  ea^r  to  hear  the  heavenly  message. 

Toward  night,  the  hour  of  solemn  service  approaches,  when  the 
vast  sylvan  bower  of  the  deep  umbrageous  forest  is  illumined  by 
numerous  lamps  suspended  around  the  line  of  tents  which  encircles 
the  public  area,  beside  the  frequent  altars  distributed  over  the 
same,  which'  send  forth  a  glare  of  light  from  their  fagot  fires  upon 
the  worshiping  throng  and  the  majestic  forest  with  an  imposing 
effect,  which  elevates  the  soul  to  fit  converse  with  its  creator.  Goo. 

"  The  scenery  of  the  most  brilliant  theater  in  the  world  is  only 
a  painting  for  children  compared  to  this.  Meantime,  the  multi- 
tudes, witn  the  highest  excitement  of  social  feeling,  tuidcd  to  the 
^neral  enthusiasm  of  expectation,  pass  from  tent  to  tent,  and 
interchange  apostolic  greetings  and  embraces,  and  talk  of  the  ap- 
proaching solemnities.  A  few  minutes  suffice  to  finish  the  evening 
repast,  wnen  the  moon  (for  they  take  thought  to  appoint  the  meet- 
ing at  the  proper  time  of*  the  moon)  begins  to  show  its  disc  above 
the  dark  summits  of  the  mountains,  and  a  few  stars  are  seen  glim- 
mering in  the  west,  and  the. service  begins.  The  whole  constitutes 
a  temple  worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  God.  An  old  man  in  a  dress 
of  the  quaintest  simplicity  ascends  a  platform,  wipes  the  dust  from 
his  spectacles,  and,  iu  a  voice  of  suppressed  emotion,  gives  out  the 
hymn,  of  which  the  whole  assembled  multitude  can  recite  the 
words,  to  be  sung  with  an  air  in  which  every  voice  can  join.  We 
should  esteem  meanly  the  lieart  that  would  not  thrill  as  the  song  is 
heard,  '  like  the  sound  of  many  waters,'  echoing  among  the  hills 
and  mountains."  The  service  proceeds.  "  The  noary  orator  talks 
of  God,  of  eternity,  of  a  judgment  to  come,  and  of  all  that  is  im- 

Eressive  beyond.  He  speaks  of  his  '  experiences,' his  toils,  and 
is  travels,  his  persecutions  and  his  welcomes,  and  how  many  he 
has  seen  iu  hope,  in  peace,  and  triumph  gathered  to  their  fathers ; 
and  when  he  speaks  of  the  short  space  that  remains  to  him,  his 
only  regret  is  that  he  can  no  more  proclaim,  in  the  silence  of  death, 
the  unsearchable  riches  and  mercies  of  his  crucified  Redeemer." 

"  No  wonder,  as  the  speaker  pauses  to  dash  the  gathering 
moisture  from  his  own  eye,  that  his  audience  is  dissolved  in  tears, 
or  uttering  exclamations  of  penitence.  Nor  is  it  cause  for  admira- 
tion, that  many  who  prided  themselves  on  an  estimation  of  a  higher 
intellect  and  a  nobler  insensibility  than  the  crowd,  catch  the  infec- 
tious feeling,  and  become  women  and  children  in  their  turn,  while 
others,  '  who  came  to  mock,  remain  to  pray.'" 

And  who  constitute  the  audience,  and  who  are  the  speakers? 
"  A  host  of  preachers  of  different  denominations  are  there,  some 
in  the  earnest  vigor  and  aspiring  desires  of  youth,  waiting  an 
opportunity  for  display;  others  are  there  who  have  proclaimed  the 
Gospel  as  pilgrims  of  the  cross,  from  the  remotest  lakes  of  Canada 
on  the  north,  to  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  on  the  south,  and 
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who  arc  ready  to  nttcr  the  words,  the  feelings,  and  experience 
which  they  have  treasured  up  in  a  traveling  ministry  of  fitly  years, 
and  whose  accents,  trembling  with  ago,  still  more  impressively 
than  their  words,  announce  that  they  will  soon  travel  and  preach 
no  more  on  earth." 

But  the  ambitious  and  the  wealthy,  too,  are  there;  for  in  this 
region  opinion  is  all-powerful.  They  are  there,  either  to  extend 
their  influence,  or,  lest  even  their  absence  might  prejudice  their 
good  name.  Aspirants  for  ofiSce  are  there,  to  electioneer  and  to 
gain  popularity.  Vast  numbers  are  there  from  simple  curiosity, 
and  merely  to  enjoy  the  sixjctacle.  The  young  and  beautiful  are 
there,  witn  mixed  motives,  which  it  were  best  not  to  scrutinize 
severely.  Children  are  there,  and  their  young  eyes  glisten  with 
intense  interest  of  eager  curiosity.  The  middle-aged  fathers  and 
mothers  are  there,  with  the  sober  view  of  people  whose  plans  of 
life  are  fixed,  and  who  wait  calmly  to  hear.  Men  and  women  of 
hoary  hairs  are  there,  with  such  thoughts,  it  may  be  hoped,  as  their 
years  invite.    Such  is  the  congregation,  consisting  of  thousands. 


FASCINATING  LIFE  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN  HUNTER. 

A  TBAVELER  wlio  spcut  a  winter  among  the  wild  scenes,'  and 
still  wilder  characters  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  has  given  the 
following  vivid  description  of  the  fascinating  life  of  the  mountain 
hunter. 

When  I  turned  my  horse's  head  from  Pike's  Peak,  I  quite 
regretted  the  abandonment  of  my  mountain  life,  sulitar}'  as  it  was, 
and  more  than  once  thought  of  again  taking  the  trail  to  the  Salado 
valley,  where  I  enjoyed  such  good  sport.  Apart  from  the  feeling 
of  loneliness,  which  any  one  in  my  situation  must  naturally  have 
experienced,  surrounded  by  stupendous  works  of  nature,  which  in 
all  their  stJitary  grandeur  frowned  upon  mc,  and  sinking  into  utter 
insignificance,  the  miserable  mortal  who  crept  beneath  their 
shadow ;  still  there  was  something  inexpressibly  exhilarating  in 
the  sensation  of  positive  freedom  from  all  worldly  care,  and  a 
consequent  expansion  of  the  sinews,  as  it  were,  of  mind  and  body, 
which  made  me  feel  elastic  as  a  ball  of  India  rubber,  and  in  such  a 
state  ol*  jxirfect  ease,  that  no  more  dread  of  scalping  Indians 
entered  my  mind,  than  if  I  had  been  sitting  in  Broadway,  in  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  Astor  House.  A  citizen  of  the  world,  I 
never  found  any  difiiculty  in  investing  my  resting-place,  wherever 
it  might  be,  with  the  attributes  of  a  home;  and  hailed  with  delight, 
equal  to  that  which  the  artificial  comforts  of  a  civilized  home 
would  have  caused,  the,  to  me,  domestic  appearance  of  my  hoppled 
animals  as  they  grazed  around  the  camp,  when  I  returned  from  a 
bard  day's  hunt. 

Although  liable  to  an  accusation  of  barbarism,  I  must  confess 
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that  the  very  happiest  moments  of  my  life  have  been  spent  in  the 
wilderness  of  the  Far  West ;  and  I  never  recall  l>nt  with  pleasure, 
the  remembrance  of  my  solitary  camp  in  the  Bayou  Salado,  with 
no  friend  near  me  more  faithful  than  my  rifle,  and  no  companions 
more  sociable  than  my  horse  and  mules,  or  the  attendant  coyote 
(prairie  wolf),  which  nightly  serenaded  me.  With  a  plentiful 
supply  of  dry  pine  logs  on  the  fire,  and  its  cheerful  blaze  stream- 
ing far  up  into  the  sky,  illuminating  the  valley  far  and  near,  and 
exhibitingthe  animals,  with  well  fill^  bellies,  standing  contentedly 
over  their  picket-pins,  I  would  sit  cross-legged  enjoying  the  genial 
warmth,  and  pipe  in  mouth,  watch  the  blue  smoke  as  it  curled  up- 
ward, building  castles  in  its  vapory  wreaths  and  in  the  fantastic 
shapes  it  ascended.  Scarcely  did  I  ever  wish  to  change  such  hours 
of  ireedom  for  all  the  luxuries  of  civili^sed  life,  and  unnatural  and 
extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  yet  such  are  the  fascinations  of 
the  life  of  the  mountain  hunter,  that  I  believe  that  not  one  instance 
could  be  adduced  of  even  the  most  polished  and  civilized  of  men, 
who  had  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  its  attendant  liberty  and  freedom 
from  every  worldly  care,  not  regretting  the  moment  when  he 
exchanged  the  monotonous  life  of  the  settlements,  nor  sighing  and 
sighing  again,  once  more  to  partake  of  its  pleasures  and  allure- 
ments. 

A  hunter's-camjp  in  the  Bocky  Mountains,  is  quite  a  picture. 
It  is  invariably  made  in  a  picturesque  locality,  for,  like  the  Indian, 
the  white  hunter  has  ever  an  eye  to  the  beautiful.  Nothing  can 
be  more  social  and  cheering  than  the  welcome  blaze  of  the  camp- 
fire  on  a  cold  winter's  night,  and  nothing  more  amusing  or 
entertaining,  if  not  instructive,  than  the  rough  conversation  ot  the 
simple-minded  mountaineers,  whose  nearly  daily  task  is  all  of 
exciting  adventure,  since  their  whole  existence  is  spent  in  scenes 
of  peril  and  privation;  and  consequently  the  narration  of  their 
every-day  life  is  a  tale  of  thrilling  accidents  and  hair-breadth 
escapes,  which,  though  simple  matter  of  fact  to  them,  appear  a 
startling  romance  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
lives  led  by  those  men,  who,  with  the  sky  for  a  roof,  and  their 
rifles  to  supply  them  with  food  and  clothing,  call  no  man  lord  or 
master,  and  are  as  free  as  the  game  they  follow. 


ADVENTURE  OF  A  TRAPPER. 


The  grizzly  bear  is  the  fiercest  animal  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
His  great  strength  and  wonderful  tenacity  of  life,  renders  an 
encounter  with  him  so  full  of  danger,  that  both  the  Indian  and 
white  hunters  never  attack  him  unless  backed  by  a  strong  party. 
Although  like  every  other  wild  animal,  he  usually  flees  from  man, 
yet  at  certain  seasons,  when  maddened  by  either  love  or  hunger, 
he  not  untrequently  charges  at  first  sight  of  a  foe,  when,  unless 
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killed,  a  hug  at  close  quarters  is  anything  but  a  pleasant  embrace, 
his  strong  hooked  claws  stripping  the  flesh  from  the  bones  as  easily 
as  a  cook  peels  onions.     They  attain  a  weight  of  near  a  thousand 

f)ounds,  and  not  unfrequently  their  bodies  are  eight  and  ten  feet  in 
ength.  So  gigantic  is  their  strength,  that  thev  will  carry  off  the 
body  of  a  bunalo  to  a  considerable  distance.  Many  are  the  tales 
of  bloody  encounters  with  these  animals,  which  the  trappers  delight 
to  relate,  to  illustrate  the  fool-hardiness  of  ever  attacking  the 
grizzly  bear. 

Some  years  ago,  a  trapping  party  were  on  their  way  to  the 
mountains,  led,  we  believe,  by  old  Sublette,  a  well  known  captain 
of  the  WesJ.  Among  the  band,  was  John  Glass,  a  trapper  who 
had  been  all  his  life  among  the  mountains,  and  had  seen,  probably, 
more  exciting  adventures,  and  had  had  more  wonderful  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  than  any  of  the  rough  and  hardy  fellows  who 
make  the  Far  West  their  home,  and  whose  lives  are  spent  in  a 
succession  of  perils  and  privations.  On  one  of  the  streams  run- 
ning from  the  ^^  Black  Hills,  a  range  of  mountains  northward  of 
the  Platte,  Glass  and  a  companion  were,  one  day,  setting  their 
traps,  when  on  passing  through  a  cherry  thicket,  which  skirted  the 
stream,  the  former  who  was  in  advance,  descried  a  large  grizzly 
bear  quietly  turning  up  the  turf  with  his  nose,  searching  for  pig- 
nuts. Glass  immediately  called  his  companion,  and  both  proceed- 
ing cautiously,  crept  to  the  skirt  of  the  thicket,  and  taking  steady 
aim  at  the  animal,  discharged  their  rifles  at  the  same  instant,  both 
balls  taking  effect,  but  not  inflicting  a  mortal  wound.  The  bear 
giving  a  groan  of  agony,  jumped  with  all  four  legs  from  the 
ground,  and  charged  at  once  upon  his  enemy,  snorting  with  pain 
and  fury. 

''  Hurra,  Bill,"  roared  out  Glass,  as  he  saw  the  animal  rushing 
toward  them,  ''we'll  be  made  'meat'  of,  sure  as  shootin'!*'  He 
then  bolted  through  the  thicket,  followed  closely  by  his  companion. 
The  brush  was  so  thick  that  they  could  scarcely  make  their  way 
through,  while  the  weight  and  strength  of  the  bear  carried  him 
through  all  obstructions,  and  he  w^as  soon  close  upon  them. 

About  a  hundred  yards  from  the  thicket  was  a  steep  bluff;  Glass 
shouted  to  his  companion  to  make  to  this  bluff  as  the  only  chance. 
They  flew  across  the  intervening  open  and  level  space  like  light- 
ning. When  nearly  across.  Glass  tipped  over  a  stone  and  fell, 
and  just  as  he  rose,  the  bear  rising  on  his  hind  feet,  confronted 
him.  As  he  closed.  Glass,  never  losing  his  presence  of  mind,  cried 
to  his  companion  to  close  up  quickly,  and  discharged  his  pistol  full 
into  the  body  of  the  animal,  at  the  same  moment  that  the  bear, 
with  blood  streaming  from  his  nose  and  mouth,  knocked  the  pistol 
from  his  hand  with  one  blow  of  his  paw,  and  fixing  his  claws  deep 
into  his  flesh,  rolled  with  him  to  the  ground.  The  hunter,  not- 
withstanding his  hopeless  situation,  struggled  manfully,  drawing 
his  knife,  and  plunging  it  several  times  into  the  body  of  the  beast, 
which,  ferocious  with  pain,  tore  with  tooth  and  claw,  the  body 
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of  the  wretched  victim,  actually  baring  the  ribs  of  fleeh  and  ex- 
posing the  very  bones.  Weak  from  loss  of  blood,  and  blinded 
with  blood  which  streamed  from  his  lacerated  scalp,  the  knife  at 
length  fell  from  his  hand,  and  Olass  sank  down  insensible  and 
apparently  dead. 

His  companion,  who,  np  to  this  moment,  had  watched  the  con- 
flict, which,  however,  lasted  bat  a  few  seconds,  thinking  that  his 
turn  would  come  next,  and  not  having  even  presence  of  mind  to 
load  his  rifle,  fled  back  to  the  camp  and  narrated  the  miserable  fate 
of  poor  Glass.  The  captain  of  the  band  of  trappers,  however,  dis- 
patched the  man  with  a  companion,  back  to  the  spot.  On  reach- 
ing the  place,  which  was  read  with  blood,  thev  found  Glass  still 
breathing,  and  the  bear  dead  and  stiff,  actually  lying  upon  his 
body.  Jroor  Glass  presented  a  horrid  spectacle ;  the  flesh  was  torn 
in  strips  from  his  bones  and  limbs,  and  large  flaps  strewed  the 
ground;  his  scalp  hung  bleeding  over  his  lace,  which  was  also 
lacerat^  in  a  shocking  manner.  The  bear,  beside  the  three  bul- 
lets in  his  body,  bore  the  marks  of  about  twenty  gaping  wounds 
in  the  breast  and  belly,  testifying  to  the  desperate  defense  of  the 
mountaineer.  Imagining  that  it  not  already  dead,  the  poor  fellow 
could  not  possibly  survive  more  than  a  few  moments,  the  men  col- 
lected his  arms,  stripped  him  of  even  his  hunting-shirt  and  mocca- 
sins, and  merely  pulling  the  dead  bear  off  from  the  body,  they 
returned  to  their  party,  reporting  that  Glass  was  dead,  and  that 
they  had  buried  him.  In  a  few  days,  the  gloom  which  pervaded 
the  trappers'  camp  at  his  loss,  disappeared,  and  the  incident, 
although  frequently  mentioned  over  the  camp-fire,  at  length  was 
almost  entirely  forgotten  in  the  excitement  of  the  hunt  and  the 
Indian  perils  which  surrounded  them. 

Months  elapsed,  the  hunt  was  over,  and  the  partv  of  trappers 
were  on  their  way  to  the  trading  fort  with  their  pacKS  of  beaver. 
It  was  nearly  sundown,  and  the  round  adobe  bastions  of  the  mud- 
built  fort  were  just  in  sight,  when  a  horseman  was  seen  slowly 
approaching  them  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  Wlien  near 
enough  to  discern  his  figure,  they  saw  a  lank,  cadaverous  form, 
with  a  face  so  scarred  and  disfigured  that  scarcely  a  feature  was 
discernible.  Approaching  the  leading  horsemen,  one  of  whom 
happened  to  be  the  companion  of  the  defunct  Glass  in  his  memo- 
rable bear  scrape,  the  stranger  in  a  hollow  voice,  reining  in  his  horse 
before  them,  exclaimed: 

"Ilurra,  Bill,  my  boy  1  you  thought  I  was  *gone  under'  that 
time,  did  you  ?  but  hand  me  over  my  horse  and  gun,  my  lad ;  I 
ain't  dead  yet,  by  a  long  shot  1"  What  was  the  astonishment  of 
the  whole  party,  and  the  genuine  horror  of  Bill  and  his  worthy 
companion  in  the  burial  story,  to  hear  the  well-known  but  now 
altered  voice  of  John  Glass,  who  had  been  killed  by  a  grizzly  bear 
months  before,  and  comfortably  interred,  as  the  two  men  had 
reported  and  all  had  believed ! 

There  he  was,  however,  and  no  mistake ;  and  all  crowded  around 
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to  hear  from  his  lips  how,  after  the  lapse  of,  he  knew  not  how  long, 
he  gradaallj  recovered,  and  being  without  arms  or  even  a  butcher- 
knife,  he  had  fed  upon  the  almost  putrid  carcass  of  the  bear  for 
several  days,  until  he  had  regainea  suflScient  strength  to  crawl, 
when  tearing  off  as  much  of  tlie  bear's  meat  as  he  could  carry  in 
his  enfeeblea  state,  he  crept  down  the  river ;  and  suffering  exces- 
sive torture  from  his  wounds,  and  hunger  and  cold,  he  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  the  fort,  which  was  some  eighty  or  ninety  miles 
distant,  and  living  mainly  upon  roots  and  berries,  he,  after  many, 
many  days,  arrived  in  a  pitiable  state,  from  which  he  had  now 
recovered,  and  was,  to  use  his  own  expression,  ^^as  slick  as  a 
peeled  onion." 


THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  PRAIRIES. 


The  overland  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Santa  Fe, 
grew  out  of  accidental  circumstances.  In  1805,  James  Pursely 
crossed  tbe  desert  plains  of  the  West  to  Santa  Fe,  being  the  first 
American  who  ever  passed  over  the  western  plains  into  the  Spanish 
provinces.  The  year  previous,  however,  Morrison,  a  merchant  of 
kaskaskia,  in  consequence  of  information  obtained  from  the  trap- 
pers through  the  Indians,  relative  to  the  isolated  province  of  Santa 
Fe,  dispatched  Le  Lande,  a  French  Creole,  with  a  quantity  of 

foods  up  Platte  River,  with  directions  to  push  his  way  into  Santa 
'e,  if  practicable.  He  was  successful  in  the  enterprise ;  but  in- 
stead of  returning  to  account  to  his  employer  for  the  proceeds  of 
the  adventure,  appropriated  the  fuuds  to  setting  up  business  in 
Santa  Fe  on  his  own  account,  where  he  remained  until  his  death, 
some  twenty  years  after,  having  in  the  meantime  married,  grown 
rich,  and  become  one  of  the  nabobs  of  the  place. 

The  Santa  Fe  trade  attracted  but  little  notice  until  Capt.  Pike 
returned  from  his  expedition  made  in  1806  and  1807.  His  excit- 
ing descriptions  of  the  new  £1  Dorado,  spread  like  wild  fire 
through  the  West.  In  1812,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  under 
the  auspices  of  M'Knight,  JBeard,  Chambers,  and  eight  or  ten 
others,  who  succeeded  in  crossing  the  dreary  western  wilds  in 
safety  to  Santa  Fe.  But  the  royalists  having  gained  the  ascen- 
dency, the  injurious  restrictions  which  had  formerly  rendered  all 
foreign  intercourse,  except  by  permission  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment illegal,  being  again  in  force,  these  unfortunate  traders  imme- 
diately on  their  arrival,  were  seized  and  carried  to  Chihuahua,  and 
imprisoned  there  until  1821,  when  the  republicans  again  obtaining 
the  ascendency,  they  were  released.  The  glowing  reports  which 
they  circulated  upon  their  return,  induced  others  to  launch  into 
the  same  field  of  enterprise ;  and  the  same  year,  Glenn,  an  Indian 
trader,  near  the  mouth  of  Verdigris  River,  and  Captain  Becknell, 
a  Missourian,  with  small  parties,  went  to  Santa  Fe  and  made  pro- 
fitable expeditions. 


ailTTA    IK,    NEW    HZXIOO. 
"ItUon  thatitaof  mn  BOdMit  Indian  puablo,  •oraalBmllaiMatof 
Ik*  Bio  dal  Nort«,  tt  tha  bua  of  ■  mow-o1>d  monnUin,  and  oonUlBa 
a  lltth  OTCT  SOOO  aonli." 
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Up  to  this  date,  New  Mexico  had  derived  all  her  supplies  from 
the  interior  of  Mexico  by  the  way  of  Santa  Cruz,  but  at  such 
exorbitant  prices,  that  common  cotton-cloth  sold  as  high  as  two 
and  three  dollars  per  yard. 

In  his  next  expedition,  Captain  Becknell,  in  his  anxiety  to  avoid 
the  circuitous  route  by  the  Upper  Arkansas  which  he  had  first 
taken,  attempted  a  more  direct  course  across  the  pathless  desert, 
with  but  little  suspicion  of  the  terrible  trials  which  awaited  them 
on  the  arid  plains.  They  were  soon  unable  to  procure  any  water; 
and  after  two  days'  march,  the  sufferings  of  both  men  and  beasts 
had  driven  them  almost  toiiistraction.  Frantic  with  despair,  with 
a  horrible  death  staring  them  in  the  face,  they  scattered  about  the 
country  in  the  vain  search  for  water,  and  like  the  travelers  in  the 
great  deserts  of  the  East,  often  led  astray  by  the  deceptive  glimmer 
of  the  mirage  or  false  ponds.  Unknown  to  them,  tney  were  near 
the  banks  of  the  Cimarron,  but  would,  notwithstanding  have 
perished,  had  they  not  providentially  met  with  and  killed  a  buffalo 
fresh  from  the  river's  side,  whose  stomach  was  distended  with 
water. 

The  success  of  Becknell  and  Glenn  soon  induced  numerous 
other  expeditions,  and  it  is  from  this  period  (1822)  that  the  virtual 
commencement  of  the  Santa  Fe  trade  may  be  dated.  In  1824,  a 
company  of  eighty  Missouri  traders  first  introduced  wagons  in 
these  expeditions.  The  town  of  Franklin  was  originally  the  place 
of  outfit  for  the  expeditions,  but  eventually  Independence,  on  the 
western  border  of  Missouri,  became  the  prominent  point  of  em- 
barkation for  every  part  of  the  great  Western  and  Northern 
'*  prairie  ocean,"  though  Van  Buren,  in  Arkansas,  has  some 
advantage  as  a  starting  point  for  New  Mexico. 

Among  the  concourse  at  this  starting  point,  pale-faced  invalids 
were  frequently  met  with,  who  joined  the  caravans  for  the  sake  of 
health.  Most  chronic  diseases,  particularly  liver  complaints,  dys- 
pepsias, and  similar  affections,  are  often  radically  cured  by  a  tour 
on  the  prairies,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  peculiarities  of  diet,  regular 
exercise,  and  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  caravans  did  not  organize  until  they  reached  Council  Grove, 
a  beautifully  wooded  locality,  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
from  Santa  Fe,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  advance  of 
Independence.  This  is  the  most  northern  limit  of  the  wanderings 
of  the  Caraanches. 

It  derived  its  name  from  the  practice  among  the  traders  of 
assembling  there  for  the  appointment  of  oflScers,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  rules  and  regulations  to  govern  their  march  through  the 
dangerous  country  south  of  it.  They  first  elected  a  commander- 
in-chief.  His  duty  was  to  appoint  subordinate  leaders,  and  to 
divide  the  owners  and  men  into  watches,  and  to  assign  them  their 
several  hours  of  duty  in  guarding  the  camp  during  tne  remainder 
of  their  perilous  journey.  He  also  divided  the  caravan  into  two 
parts,  each  of  which  formed  a  column  when  on  march.     In  these 
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lines,  he  assigned  each  team  the  place  in  which  it  must  always  be 
found.  Having  arranged  these  several  matters,  the  council  broke 
up;  and  the  commander,  with  the  guard  on  duty,  mo^ed  off  in 
advance  to  select  the  track,  and  anticipate  approaching  danger. 
After  this  guard,  the  head  teams  of  each  column  led  off  about 
thirty  feet  apart,  and  the  others  followed  in  regular  lines;  rising 
and  dipping  gloriously;  with  frequently  as  many  as  two  hundred 
men,  one  hundred  wagons,  with  near  half  a  million  in  goods: 
eight  hundred  mules  and  oxen.  Shoutings  and  whippings,  ana 
whistlings  and  cheerings,  were  all  there;  and  amidst  them  all,  the 
hardy  Yankees  moved  iiappily  onward. 

Several  objects  were  gainea  by  this  arrangement  of  the  wagons. 
If  they  were  attacked  on  the  march  by  the  Camanchc  cavalrv,  or 
other  foes,  the  leading  teams  filed  to  the  right  and  left,  and  closed 
the  front*  and  the  hindermost,  by  a  similar  movement,  closed  the 
rear ;  and  thus  they  formed  an  oblong  rampart  of  wagons  laden 
with  cotton-goods,  that  effectuallv  shielded  teams  and  men  from 
the  small  arms  of  the  Indians.  The  same  arrangement  was  made 
when  they  halted  at  night. 

Within  the  area  thus  formed  were  put,  after  they  were  fed,  many 
of  the  most  valuable  horses  and  oxen.  The  remainder  of  the 
animals  were  ^^ staked;"  that  is,  tied  to  stakes,  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  around  the  line.  The  ropes  by  which  they 
were  fastened,  were  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  length  •  and  the 
stakes  to  which  they  were  attached,  were  carefully  driven  to 
such  distances  apart  as  prevented  their  being  entangled  one  with 
another. 

Among  these  animals  the  guard  on  duty  was  stationed,  standing 
motionless  near  them,  or  crouching  so  as  to  discover  every  moving 
spot  upon  the  horizon  of  night.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this 
were,  that  a  guard  in  motion  would  be  discovered  and  fired  upon 
by  the  cautious  savage  before  his  presence  could  be  known ;  and 
farther,  that  it  was  impossible  to  discern  the  approach  of  an  Indian 
creeping  among  the  grass  in  the  dark,  unless  the  eye  of  the  observer 
be  so  close  to  the  ground  as  to  bring  the  whole  surface  lying  within 
the  range  of  vision  between  it  and  the  line  of  light  around  the 
lower  edge  of  the  horizon. 

If  the  camp  was  attacked,  the  guard  fired  and  retreated  to  the 
wagons.  The  whole  body  then  took  positions  for  defense ;  at  one 
time  sallying  out  to  rescue  their  animals  from  the  grasp  of  the 
Indians,  and  at  another  concealed  behind  their  wagons,  loading 
and  firing  upon  their  intruders  with  all  possible  skill  and  rapidity. 

At  an  early  day,  when  the  Santa  Fe  traders  traveled  in  small 
parties,  they  were  fruvjr.ently  attacked  by  the  wild  prairie  Indians. 
A  terrible  calamity  befell  a  small  party  of  American  traders,  in 
the  winter  of  1832-3,  on  their  way  home  from  Santa  Fe.     The 

Earty  consisted  of  twelve  men,  chiefly  citizens  of  Missouri.     Their 
aggage  and  about  ten  thousand  dollars  in  specie  were  packed 
npon  mules.     They  took  the  route  of  the  Canactian  River,  tearing 
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to  venture  on  the  northern  prairies  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
Having  left  Santa  Fe  in  December,  they  had  proceeded  without 
accident  thus  far,  when  a  large  body  of  Camanches  and  Kiawas 
were  seen  advancing  toward  them.  Being  well  acquainted  with 
the  treacherous  and  pusillanimous  disposition  of  those  races,  the 
traders  prepared  at  once  for  defense :  but  the  savages  having  made 
a  halt  at  some  distance,  began  to  approach  one  by  one,  or  in  small 
parties,  making  a  great  show  of  friendship  all  the  while,  until 
most  of  them  had  collected  on  the  spot.  Finding  themselves 
surrounded  in  every  direction,  the  travelers  now  began  to  move 
on,  in  hopes  of  getting  rid  of  the  intruders;  but  the  latter  were 
equally  ready  tor  the  start ;  and  mounting  their  horses,  kept  jog- 
ging on  in  the  same  direction.  The  first  act  of  hostility  perpe- 
trated  bv  the  Indians  proved  fatal  to  one  of  the  American  traders 
named  Pratt,  who  was  shot  dead  while  attempting  to  secure  two 
mules  which  had  become  separated  from  the  rest.  Upon  this,  the 
companions  of  the  slain  man  immediately  dismounted  and  com- 
menced a  fire  upon  the  Indians,  which  was  warmly  returned, 
whereby  another  man  of  the  name  of  Mitchell  was  killed. 

By  this  time  the  traders  had  taken  off  their  packs  and  piled 
them  around  for  protection ;  and  now  falling  to  work  with  their 
hands,  they  very  soon  scratched  out  a  trench  deep  enough  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  shot  of  the  enemy.  The  latter  made  several 
desperate  charges,  but  they  seemed  too  careful  of  their  own  per- 
sonal safety,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  superiority  of  their 
numbers,  to  venture  too  near  the  rifles  of  the  Americans.  In  a 
few  hours  all  the  animals  of  the  traders  were  either  killed  or 
wounded,  but  no  personal  damage  was  done  to  the  remaining  ten 
men,  with  the  exception  of  a  wound  in  the  thigh  received  by  one, 
which  was  not  at  the  time  considered  dangerous. 

During  the  siege,  the  Americans  were  in  greatdanger  of  perishing 
from  thirst,  as  the  Indians  had  complete  command  of  all  the  water 
within  reach.  Starvation  was  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded ;  because, 
in  cases  of  necessity,  they  could  live  on  the  flesh  of  their  slain 
animals,  some  of  which  lay  stretched  close  around  them.  After 
being  pent  up  for  thirty-six  hours  in  this  horrible  hole,  during 
whicm  time  they  had  seldom  ventured  to  raise  their  heads  above 
the  surface  without  being  shot  at,  they  resolved  to  make  a  bold 
sortie  in  the  night,  as  any  death  was  preferable  to  the  fate  which 
awaited  them  there.  As  there  was  not  an  animal  left  that  was  at 
all  in  condition  to  travel,  the  proprietors  of  the  money  gave  per- 
mission to  all  to  take  and  appropriate  to  themselves  whatever 
amount  each  man  could  safely  undertake  to  carry.  In  this  way  a 
few  hundred  dollars  were  started  with,  of  which,  however,  but 
little  ever  reached  the  United  States.  The  remainder  was  buried 
deep  in  the  sand,  in  hopes  that  it  might  escape  the  cupidity  of  the 
savages ;  but  to  very  little  purpose,  for  they  were  afterward  seen 
by  some  Mexican  traders  making  a  great  display  of  specie,  which 
was  without  doubt  taken  from  this  unfortunate  cache, 
21 
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With  every  prospect  of  being  discovered,  overtaken,  and  butcli- 
ered,  but  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible,  they  at 
last  emerged  from  their  hiding-place,  and  moved  on  silently  and 
slowly  until  they  found  themselves  beyond  the  purlieus  of  the 
Indian  camps.  Often  did  they  look  back  in  the  direction  where 
from  three  to  five  hundred  savages  were  supposed  to  watch  their 
movements,  but,  much  to  their  astonishment,  no  one  appeared  to 
be  in  pursuit.  The  Indians  believing,  no  doubt,  that  the  property 
of  the  traders  would  come  into  their  hands,  and  having  no  amateur 
predilection  for  taking  scalps  at  the  risk  of  losing  their  own,  ap- 
peared willing  enough  to  let  the  spoliated  adventurers  depart  witn- 
out  further  molestation. 

The  destitute  travelers  having  run  themselves  short  of  provisions, 
and  being  no  longer  able  to  kill  game  for  want  of  materials  to  load 
their  rifles  with,  they  were  very  soon  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
sustaining  life  upon  roots  and  the  tender  bark  of  trees.  After 
traveling  for  several  days  in  this  desperate  condition,  with  lacer- 
ated feet  and  utter  prostration  of  mind  and  body,  they  began  to 
disagree  among  themselves  about  the  route  to  be  pursued,  and 
eventually  separated  into  two  distinct  parties.  Five  of  these  un- 
happy men  steered  a  westward  course,  and  after  a  succession  of 
Bufferings  and  privations,  which  ahnost  surpassed  belief,  they 
reached  the  settlements  of  the  Greek  Indians,  near  the  Arkansas 
River,  where  they  were  treated  with  ^reat  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality. The  other  five  wandered  about  m  the  greatest  state  of  dis- 
tress and  bewilderment,  and  only  two  finally  succeeded  in  getting 
out  of  the  mazes  of  the  wilderness.  Among  those  who  were 
abandoned  to  their  fate  and  let\;  to  perish  thus  miserably,  was  a 
Mr.  Schenck,  the  same  individual  who  had  been  shot  in  the  thigh; 
a  gentleman  of  talent  and  excellent  family  connections,  from 
Ohio. 

So  repeated  and  daring  were  the  outrages  committed  npon  the 
tnulers,  that  they  were  obliged  to  petition  government  for  large 
eeci>rts  of  United  States  troop,  which  were  granted.  The  Indians 
appoanxl  resolved,  if  possible,  to  check  all  intercourse  of  the 
•whites  u)XMi  the  prairies,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of 
the  troo[>s,  would  liave  succeeded  in  their  object. 

The  arrival  of  a  caravan  at  Santa  Fe,  which  was  usually  ten 
weeks  on  the  route,  produced  considerable  bustle  and  excitement 
among  the  natives,  and  at  once  changed  the  aspect  of  the  place. 
Men  and  Ik^vs  flocked  around  to  see  the  new  comers,  while  crowds 
of  lejx^ros  liung  alx^ut  watching  opportunities  to  pilfer.  The 
wagons  were  discharged  at  the  custom-house,  the  duties  paid  upon 
ihe  goods  generallv  "averaging  al)out  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  the 
home  cost.  In  a  few  days  the  goods  were  discharged,  and  then, 
instead  of  the  idleness  and  stagnation  which  the  streets  of  Santa 
!Fe  usually  exiiibited,  there  were  all  the  bustle,  noise,  and  activity 
of  a  market  town  crowded  by  numerous  country  dealers,  who  re- 
torted lo  the  capital  on  these  occasions. 
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The  outward  journeys  of  the  caravaDS  were  usually  made  in  the 
spring  and  early  part  of  summer — the  return  trips  in  the  autumn. 
EFentually,  half  tne  entire  imports  by  the  Missouri  caravans  were 
sent  to  Chihuahua  (pronounced  Ske-waw-waw)  from  Santa  Fe. 
The  Santa  Fe  trade  continued  to  increase  until  the  year  1848, 
when  the  amount  of  merchandise,  thus  transported,  amounted  to 
$450,000,  which  was  conveyed  by  two  hundrea  and  thirty  wagons. 
While  the  trade  increased,  the  prices  decreased,  and  taking  assort- 
ments round,  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  home  cost,  was  gene- 
rally considered  excellent  sales. 

In  1843,  the  Santa  Fe  trade  was,  for  a  time,  closed  by  Santa 
Anna,  in  consequence  of  the  attacks  of  the  Texans  upon  the  cara- 
vans. Keeping  beyond  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  the  risht 
of  the  Texans  to  harass  the  commerce  of  the  Mexicans  will  haraly 
be  denied,  as  they  were  at  open  war,  yet  they  were  aware  that  but 
a  small  part  of  the  traders  were  Mexicans,  and  this  should  have 
had  a  restraining  influence  upon  them. 
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In  the  year  1804,  Gen.  Harrison  made  a  treaty  with  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes  —  two  tribes  united  as  one  —  by  which  they  ceded  the 
lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  United  States ;  but  to  these 
lands  they  had  no  original  right,  even  in  the  Indian'sense,  as  they 
were  intruders  on  the  country  of  the  Santeaurs  and  lowas.  By 
tliis  treaty  they  were  permitted  to  reside  and  hunt  upon  these 
lands  until  sold  for  settlement  by  government. 

This  treaty  was  re-confirmed  by  the  Indians  in  the  years  1815 
and  1816.  Black  Hawk,  who  was  never  a  chief,  but  merely  an 
Indian  brave^  collected  a  few  disaffected  spirits,  and  refusing  to 
attend  the  negotiations  of  1816,  went  to  Canada,  proclaimed  him- 
self and  party  British,  and  received  presents  from  them. 

The  treaty  of  1804  was  t^ain  ratified  in  1822,  by  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  in  "  full  council,  at  Fort  Armstrong,  Rock  Island,  on  the 
Mississippi.  In  1825,  another  treaty  was  held  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 
with  the  Indians,  by  William  Clarke  and  Lewis  Cass,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  about  a  peace  between  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  the 
Chippeways,  and  the  lowas  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Sioux  or 
Dacotahs  on  the  other.  Hostilities  continuing,  the  United  States, 
in  1827,  interfered  between  the  contending  tribes.  This  offended 
the  Indians,  who  thereupon  murdered  two  whites  in  the  vicinity  of 
Prairie  du  Chien,  and  attacked  two  boats  on  the  Mississippi,  con- 
veying supplies  to  Fort  Snelling,  and  killed  and  wounded  several 
of  the  crews.  Upon  this.  Gen.  Atkinson  marched  into  the  Win- 
nebago country,  and  made  prisoners  of  Red  Bird  and  six  others, 
who  were  imprisoned  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  A  part  of  those 
arrested  were  convicted  on  trial,  and  in  December  of  the  following 
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year  (1818)  executed.  Among  those  discharged  for  want  of  proof 
was  Slack  Hawk,  then  about  sixty  years  of  age. 

About  this  time,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation,  according 
to  law,  and  the  country,  about  the  mouth  of  Bock  River,  which 
had  been  previously  surveyed,  was  sold,  and  the  y.ear  following, 
was  taken  possession  of  by  American  families.  Some  time  pre- 
vious to  this,  after  the  death  of  old  Quashquame,  Keokuk  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  Sac  nation.  The  Cnited  States  gave  no- 
tice to  the  Indians  to  leave  the  country,  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  Keokuk  made  the  same  proclamation  to  the  Sacs,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  nation,  with  their  r^ular  chiefs,  with  Keoknk  at  their 
head,  peaceably  retired  across  the  Mississippi.  Up  to  this  period. 
Black  Hawk  continued  his  annual  visits  to  Maiden,  and  received 
his  annuity  for  allegiance  to  the  British  government.  He  would 
not  recognize  Keokuk  as  chief,  but  gathered  about  him  all  the 
restless  spirits  of  his  tribe,  many  of  whom  were  young,  and  fired 
with  the  ambition  of  becoming  ^^  bravee,^^  and  set  up  himself  for 
a  chief. 

Black  Hawk  was  not  a  Pontiac  or  a  Tecumseh.  He  had  neither 
the  talent  or  the  influence  to  form  any  comprehensive  schemes  of 
action,  yet  he  made  an  abortive  attempt  to  unite  all  the  Indians  of 
the  West,  from  Rock  River  to  Mexico,  in  a  war  against  the  United 
States. 

Still  another  treaty,  and  the  seventh  in  succession,  was  made 
with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  on  the  15th  of  July,  1830,  in  which  they 
again  confinned  the  preceding  treaties,  and  promised  to  remove 
from  Illinois  to  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi.  This  was  no 
new  cession,  but  a  recognition  of  the  former  treaties  by  the  proper 
authorities  of  the  nation,  and  a  renewed  pledge  of  fidelity  to  the 
United  States. 

During  all  this  time,  Black  Hawk  was  gaining  accessions  to  his 
party.  Like  Tecumseh,  he,  too,  had  his  Prophet — whose  influence 
over  the  superstitious  savages,  was  not  without  efiect. 

In  1S30,  an  arrangement  was  made  by  the  Americans,  who  had 

{purchased  the  land  above  the  mouth  of  Rock  River,  and  the 
ndians  that  remained,  to  live  as  neighbors,  the  latter  cultivating 
their  old  fields.  Their  inclosures  consisted  of  stakes  stuck  in  the 
ground,  and  small  poles  tied  with  strips  of  bark  transversely. 
The  Indians  left  for  their  summer's  hunt,  and  returned  when  their 
com  was  in  the  milk — gathered  it,  and  turned  their  horses  into  the 
fields,  cultivated  by  the  Americans,  to  gather  their  crop.  Some 
depredations  were  committed  on  their  hogs  and  other  property. 
The  Indians  departed  on  their  winter's  hunt,  but  returned  early  in 
the  spring  of  1831,  under  the  guidance  of  Black  Hawk,  and  com- 
mitted depredations  on  the  frontier  settlements.  Their  leader  was 
a  cunning,  shrewd  Indian,  and  trained  his  party  to  conomit  Tarions 
depredations  on  the  property  of  the  frontier  inhabitants,  bat  not  to 
attack,  or  kill  any  person.  His  policy  was  to  provoke  the  Ameri- 
to  make  war  on  him,  and  thus  seem  to  tight  in  defense  of 
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Indian  rights,  and  the  "  graves  of  their  fathers."  Numerous 
aflSdavits,  from  persons  of  unqnestionable  integrity  sworn  to 
before  the  proper  oflBcers,  were  made  out  and  sent  to  Governor 
Revnolds,  attesting  to  these  and  many  other  facts. 

Black  Hawk  had  about  five  hundred  Indians  in  training,  with 
horses,  well  provided  with  arms,  and  invaded  the  State  of  Illinois 
with  hostile  designs.  These  facts  were  known  to  the  Governor  and 
other  oflScers  of  the  State.  Consequently,  Governor  Reynolds,  on 
the  28th  of  May,  1831,  made  a  call  for  volunteers,  and  communi- 
cated the  facts  to  General  Gaines  of  this  military  district,  and 
made  a  call  for  regular  troops.  The  State  was  invaded  by  a  hos- 
tile band  of  savages,  under  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  United  States. 
The  military  turned  out  to  the  number  of  twelve  hundred  or  more, 
on  horseback,  and  under  command  of  the  late  General  Joseph 
Duncan,  marched  to  Rock  River. 

The  regular  troops  went  up  the  Mississippi  in  June.  Black 
Hawk  and  his  men,  alarmed  at  this  formidable  appearance, 
recrossed  the  Mississippi,  sent  a  white  flag,  and  made  a  treaty,  in 
which  the  United  States  agreed  to  furnish  them  a  large  amount  of 
corn  and  other  necessaries,  if  they  would  observe  the  treaty. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1832,  Black  Hawk,  regardless  of  the 
admonition  of  General  Atkinson,  who  was  stationed  at  Fort  Arm- 
strong, on  Rock  Island,  recrossed  the  Mississippi,  and  commenced 
his  march  up  Rock  River.  The  troops,  both  regular  and  militia, 
were  mustered  and  marched  in  pursuit  of  the  invaders.  On  the 
14:th  of  May,  a  party  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  volunteers  under 
Major  Still  well,  were  preparing  to  encamp  for  the  night  on  a  small 
stream,  in  what  is  now  the  eastern  part  of  Ogle  county,  about 
twenty-five  miles  above  Dixon's  ferry,  when  a  party  of  five  Indians 
were  discovered  by  the  volunteers.  A  large  part  of  the  latter 
elated  at  the  prospect  of  an  Indian  fight,  mounted  their  horses 
without  orders,  ana  gave  chase.  Three  of  the  five  were  overtaken 
and  captured  ;  the  remaining  two  escaped  into  the  edge  of  a 
forest,  where  about  forty  warriors,  under  Black  Hawk,  lay  con- 
cealed, and  rising  from  their  ambush,  with  a  terrific  warhoop, 
rushed  upon  the  assailants.  This  struck  such  a  terror  into  the 
detachment,  that  regardless  of  the  orders  of  their  commander,  they 
wheeled  about,  and  galloped  away  with  the  utmost  speed  ;  nor  did 
they  discontinue  their  inglorious  retreat,  until  they  arrived  at 
Dixon's  Ferry,  where  General  Whiteside  was  encamped  with  one 
thousand  mounted  men.  Eleven  whites  were  killed  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  their  bodies  were  shamefully  mutilated ;  in  some  cases, 
heads,  hands,  feet,  and  tongues  were  cut  off*,  and  in  others,  hearts 
were  torn  out,  and  intestines  scattered  about  on  the  prairies. 

The  affair  at  '^Stillman's  Run,"  alarmed  the  whole  country,  and 
Governor  Re3^nolds  made  a  call  for  an  additional  force  oi  three 
thousand  militia.  War  being  now  commenced,  the  party  of 
Black  Hawk  committed  several  murders.  Seventy  of  his  warriors 
on  the  21st  of  May,  attacked  the  Indian  Creek  settlement,  in  La 
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Salle  connty,  killed  iifteeD  persons,  and  took  the  two  Misses  Hall 
prisoners.  About  this  time,  a  Dunkard  preacher  was  massacred 
on  the  road  to  Chicago.  His  head  was  severed  from  his  body,  and 
carried  oIT  as  a  trophy ;  it  presented  a  singular  appearance,  the 
beard  being  nearly  a  yani  in  length.  On  the  22d  of  Mav,  a  party 
of  spies  sent  by  (general  Atkinson  with  dispatches  to  Fort  Arm- 
strong, were  attacked,  four  of  whom  were  killed,  and  scalped. 
On  the  6th  of  June,  a  small  settlement  at  the  month  of  Plnm 
River,  near  Galena,  was  unsuccessfully  attacked,  the  people  having 
resorted  to  a  block-house  for  defense.  During  this  period,  several 
skirmishes  took  place  between  small  parties  of  the  whites  and  the 
Indians,  in  which  Captain  (now  Ex-Governor)  Dodge,  Captain 
Stephenson,  Captain  Snyder,  and  General  Semple  distinguished 
themselves. 

The  three  thousand  Illinois  militia,  who  had  been  ordered  out, 
marched  to  Rock  River,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  United 
States  troops.  Six  hundred  mounted  men  were  also  ordered  out, 
while  General  Scott,  with  nine  companies  of  artillery,  was  hasten- 
ing from  Old  Point  Comfort  on  the  Virginia  shore,  to  Chicago, 
but  before  they  could  reach  the  scene  of  action,  the  war  was  over. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  Major  Demont  with  about  one  hundred 
and  iifty  Illinois  militia  advancing  toward  Galena  from  Rock 
River,  was  attacked  near  Builalo  Grove,  by  two  hundred  Indians, 
led  on  by  Black  Hawk.  The  battle  was  severely  contested,  and 
several  on  both  sides  were  killed.     Major  Demont,  though  com- 

|>elled  to  retreat,  was  complimented  for  his  bravery.  Repossessing 
limself  of  a  block-house  he  had  left  the  same  morning,  he  was 
unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Indians.  The  main  army  subse- 
quently moved  up  to  Koshkenong  Lake,  an  expansion  of  Fox 
Itiver.  Being  almost  destitute  of  provisions.  Gen.  Henry  was  sent 
for  supplies  to  Fort  Winnebago,  at  the  portage  between  Fox  and 
Wisconsin  Rivers,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  together  with 
Dodge's  battalion.  Learning  that  Black  Hawk's  band  was  in  that 
vicinity,  he  pursued,  and  on  the  2l8tof  July  overtook  them  a  little 
before  sunset.  Thev  were  secreted  in  a  low  ravine,  near  the  Wis- 
consin,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Blue  Mounds.  They  made  a 
sudden  and'  unexpected  attack  u|.)on  the  second  battalion,  com- 
manded by  Major  Ewing.  That  officer  formed  his  men,  and  sus- 
tained the  attack  until  the  main  body  came  up,  under  General 
Henry  and  Major  Dodge.  The  army  then  formed  into  a  hollow 
square.  A  spirited  but  unsuccessful  attack  was  made  by  the 
Indians,  on  the  right  and  left,  when  the  whole  line  was  ordered  to 
charge.  The  order  was  promptly  executed.  Amid  the  yells  of 
the  Indians,  and  the  cries  from  the  whites,  "  Stillman  is  not  here," 
the  former  were  driven  from  the  field.  Night  coming  on,  the 
army  encamped.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  one  killed,  and 
eight  wounded — sixty-two  of  the  enemy,  the  next  morning,  were 
found  dead  on  the  field. 

The  main  army,  under  General  Atkinscn,  having  joined  Henry, 
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tho  whole  crossed  the  WisconsiD  iD  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  On  the 
2d  of  August,  they  came  up  with  Black  Hawk  on  the  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Iowa.  The  Indians 
were  attacked,  defeated,  and  dispersed,  with  a  loss  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  killed  and  wounded,  and  thirty-nine  women  and 
.children  taken  prisoners.     The  whites  lost  but  eighteen  men. 

The  steamboat  Warrior,  which  was  employed  in  bringing  sup- 
plies for  the  army,  arrived  on  the  river  opposite  tho  battle-grouiid 
in  the  afternoon  before  the  day  of  the  action ;  at  which  time  the 
Indians  raised  a  white  flag.  As  they  declined  coming  on  board, 
the  captain  suspected  it  to  be  a  mere  decoy,  and  accordingly  coni- 
menced  an  action  by  discharging  at  them  a  six  pounder,  loaded 
with  canister  shot,  followed  by  a  severe  discharge  of  musketry. 
The  Indians  returned  the  fire,  and  the  battle  continued  for  near  an 
hour,  when  their  wood  beginning  to  fail,  the  boat  drew  oflf.  Tho 
Warrior  had  but  one  man  wounded ;  twenty-three  of  the  enemy 
were  killed.  In  the  action  of  the  next  day,  the  Warrior  parti- 
ci])ated. 

It  is  a  subject  of  regret  that  so  little  discrimination  was  made 
between  the  slaughter  of  those  in  arms  and  others.  Here  women 
and  children,  without  design,  came  in  for  their  share.  Some  who 
sought  refuge  in  the  Mississippi,  and  attempted  to  bufiet  its  waves, 
were  hero  shot  down  by  the  soldiers.  A  Sac  woman,  by  the  name 
of  Na-wa-se,  the  sister  of  a  distinguished  chief,  having  been  in  the 
hottest  of  the  fight,  succeeded  at  length  in  reaching  the  river. 
Wrapping  her  infant  in  her  blanket,  and  holding  it  between  her 
teeth,  she  plunged  into  the  water;  and  seizing  hold  of  the  tail  of 
a  horse,  wliose  rider  was  swimming  to  the  opposite  shore,  was 
carried  safely  across  the  stream.  There  is,  however,  some  apology 
even  for  this  indiscriminate  slaughter.  When  the  Americans 
closed  upon  the  Indians,  the  latter  were  all  huddled  together.  The 
high  grass  on  the  ''bottoms"  prevented  discrimination,  and  the 
slaughter  fell  upon  all.  It  coulcl  not,  under  such  circumstances,  be 
confined  to  tlie  warriors.  Many  women,  and  some  children,  were 
thus  unintentionally  slain.  A  young  squaw,  standing  on  the  grass 
a  short  distance  from  the  American  lines,  holding  her  child,  a  lit- 
tle girl  of  four  years  old,  in  her  arms,  was  shot  down.  The  ball 
having  struck  the' right  arm  of  the  child  above  its  elbow,  and  shat- 
tered the  bone,  passed  into  the  breast  of  its  mother,  and  killed  her 
on  the  spot;  she  fell  upon  her  child  and  confined  it  to  the  ground. 
When  the  battle  was  over,  and  the  Indians  were  driven  from  the 
field,  Lieut.  Anderson  of  the  United  States  army,  hearing  its  cries, 
repaired  to  the  spot;  and  removing  the  dead  mother,  took  the 
child  in  his  arms  for  surgical  aid.  Its  arm  was  afterward  ampu- 
tated ;  and  during  the  operation  the  half-starved  child  sat  quietly 
eating  a  piece  of  hard  biscuit,  insensible,  apparently,  of  its  condi- 
tion.    It  afterward  recovered. 

Tliis  battle  entirely  broke  the  power  of  Black  Hawk.  He  fled, 
was  seized  by  the  Wiunebagoes,  and  in  less  than  a  month  after  his 
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defeat,  was  delivered  up  to  the  United  States  officers  at  Prairie  da 
Chieu.  On  this  occasion  Black  Hawk  made  a  speech,  an  extract 
from  which  follows : 

^^  My  warriors  fell  around  me ;  it  began  to  look  dismal.  I  saw 
my  evil  day  at  hand.  The  snn  rose  clear  on  ns  in  tlie  morning, 
•  and  at  night  it  sank  in  a  dark  clond,  and  looked  like  a  ball  of  fire. 
This  was  the  last  sun  that  shone  on  Black  Hawk.  He  is  now  a 
prisoner  to  the  white  man.  But  he  can  stand  the  torture.  He  is 
not  afraid  of  death.  He  is  no  coward.  Black  Hawk  is  an  In- 
dian ;  he  has  done  nothing  of  which  an  Indian  need  to  be  ashamed. 
He  has  fought  the  battles  of  his  country  against  the  white  men, 
who  came,  year  after  year,  to  cheat  them  and  take  away  their 
lands.  You  know  the  cause  of  our  making  war — it  is  known  to 
all  white  men — they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  The  white  men 
despise  the  Indians,  and  drive  them  from  their  homes.  Bnt  the 
Indians  are  not  deceitful.  The  white  men  speak  bad  of  the  Indian, 
and  liX^k  at  hi:u  spitefully.  But  the  Indian  does  not  tell  lies ;  In- 
dians do  not  steal.  Black  Hawk  is  satisfied.  He  will  go  to  the 
world  of  spirits  contented.  He  has  done  his  duty—his  Father  will 
meet  him  and  n^waid  him. 

^^Tho  white  men  do  not  scalp  the  head,  but  tliey  do  worse — they 
poison  the  heart :  it  is  not  pure  with  them.  His  conntzymen  wiU 
not  bo  soaljxni^  but  they  will,  in  a  few  years,  become  like  the  white 
mou^  so  that  you  cannot  hurt  them  ;  and  there  most  be«  as  in  the 
white  sottlementSs  neariy  as  many  officers  as  men,  to  take  care  of 
Uiom  and  kcop  thorn  in  order.  Farewell  to  mv  nation !  Farewell 
U>  Blav  k  Hawk !  ^^ 

The  Vnitod  States  trvx»p?  under  General  Scott,  during  the  months 
1^  Julv  and  August,  wer>i>  contondicg  with  a  worse  than  Indian 
foe.  The  Asiatio  oholora,  which  had  just  reached  the  countir, 
ovortvx^k  hi:4  trooi>$  at  lVtr>:t,  At  Fort  Gratiot,  two  hundred  and 
eicht  men,  a!ar:uod  for  their  saiVty,  landed  under  Colonel  Twiggs. 
Anxnx;:  thc-so  the  d:<<.a5o  made  ssoh  awful  ravages,  that  only  a  lew 
esscaixvl,  Sv>:r.o  of  them  dx\i  in  the  hospital,  s-.^me  in  the'woods, 
anvi  $\^:ro  uos^rttxi  to  avv^i-i  the  yostilence;  and  Kring  scatter^ 
aK^ut  :ho  ^vunrry,  shr4nno»i  by  ti-e  terriSed  inhabitants,  and  r«- 
jv,\\:  :rv^n:  :};o:r  cv>Kai?&  dvv-r?,  wa::x:ervd  alout  they  knew  not 
whirr  or,  &n^:  *.ji:d  dv^wn  in  the  £rlds  ari  died,  without  a  friend  to 
cl%>jc  :*:u  >  o c?^  or  :o  cor-^^'e  the  -ast  B»ments  of  their  existence. 
The  ro>:vlr.o  vvr.tiru-Ai  on  Their  course,  aind  m-.^t  of  them  arrived 
sarV.v  ;&:  Maokinaw.  TSrre  w;fcs,  a:  :::a:  time,  br.t  few  sick  or  dis- 
ea:^\:  a:v.,  n^:  thorn.  Ti.'O  oh-x-nk  howcv«-.  $»»i:  renewed  its  rar- 
a^'S.  Anxi  v^n  :hoir  :^*^5SJ^J^?  :>\^n:  Mackinaw  to  C:.ica^>\  thirty  were 
th:\>wn  ovc^N^*:vi.  i.rcnT:rfcI  Nx<t  naach-ed  Chicss^  o=  the  Sth  of 
Ju'v.  :s:i\i,  i>:i  h::>  arr-.v^il,  F.r:  IVar^rc  was ^ccoT-erted  into  a 
hoB^j^tsJ.     I\:rin^  the  r.r«  thirrr  days  jlt^^t  his  arrivaLl,  ninety  of 

»  Oda^'-hnu^nt  t>aid  :hx:r  ct  rc>  to  Xa^srv,  a^i  were  "wiwimcii  in 

i^^^iliw«  <vit:tt$ — •*  witbcct  r^.^bce  az>d  w.thv^t  remembriDce.** 
WT  honvw  \VOftssoftec  tr  this  isngntar  diecftse^  no  pen 
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can  describe,  no  heart  conceive,  and  no  tongae  can  adequately 
tell. 

In  September,  the  diflSculties  with  the  Indians  were  settled  by  a 
treaty,  in  which  they  ceded  to  the  United  States  thirty  millions  of 
acres.  Black  Hawk  and  his  family  were  sent  as  hostages  to  Fort 
Monroe,  on  the  Chesapeake,  where  they  remained  until  July, 
1833.  He  soon  after  returned  to  his  people,  and  dying  a  few  years 
subsequent,  was  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  He  pos- 
sessed the  common  savage  virtue  of  bravery ;  but  in  intellectual 
qualties,  was  not  to  be  compared  with  Pontiac  or  Tecumseh. 


THE  PESTILENCE -A  FRONTIER  SKETCH. 

The  pioneer  is  the  "forlorn  hope"  of  civilization.  He  marches 
into  the  wilderness,  and  encounters  peril,  hardship  and  suffering 
in  a  thousand  different  forms,  and  thus  prepares  the  way  smooth 
for  those  who  follow. 

The  settlers  of  most  new  countries  are  afflicted  with  bilious  and 
intermittent  fevers,  which  prevail  far  more  extensively  at  some 
seasons  than  at  others.  The  summer  and  fall  of  1838 — the  vear 
of  the  great  eclipse  of  the  sun — was  a  period  of  unusual  sickness 
in  the  W  est,  particularly  in  Illinois.  A  sketch  of  the  scenes  which 
there  fell  under  the  observation  of  the  writer  is  annexed  below. 
It  most  vividly  describes  a  kind  of  experience  that  belongs  to  the 
history  of  the  country. 

The  close  of  the  summer  found  our  home  a  melancholy  one. 
Days  of  agony,  and  nights  of  delicious  visions  that  made  the 
morning  sorrowful,  wore  slowly  away.  Abroad  the  gloom  still 
deepened.  The  sickness  which  had  begun  early  to  prevail  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  increased  in  strength  and  malignancy. 
Tlie  longer  the  drought  held,  the  more  fatal  grew  its  ravages,  and 
the  more  cheerless  the  aspect  of  the  whole  land.  Vegetation  was 
parched  to  ashes ;  the  dews  no  longer  fell ;  the  thirsty  earth  gaped 
under  the  merciless  sun;  and  the  trodden  roads  were  piled  with 
dust,  so  that  every  breath  of  wind  which  swept  across  them,  and 
every  vehicle  that  passed  along,  raised  a  blinding  cloud.  The 
skies  seemed  to  have  shut  their  chamber  of  mercy,  and  to  have  no 
relenting  toward  the  blighted  earth.  For  long,  long  weeks  the 
heavens  were  watched  for  a  cloud,  or  some  sign  of  mercy,  but  in 
vain.  A  hard  metallic  glare  pervaded  the  whole  arch,  an  impass- 
able barrier  to  the  blessings  we  so  much  craved.  Meantime,  pain, 
disease  and  death  were  stalking  abroad.  The  pestilence  claimed 
its  victims  in  almost  every  house.  In  some  the  whole  family  was 
prostrated,  and  the  sufferers  were  dependent  on  the  kindness  of 
their  distant  neighbors  to  minister  to  their  wants. 

The  fevers  took  their  most  malignant  and  fatal  character  in  the 
'^  cotton  lands."     There  gigantic  trees  shoot  up  on  the  rich  earth 
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iimdo  by  tho  spring  floods,  and  weave  their  heavy  branches  above 
into  u  ilenso  canopy,  which  the  sun  can  scarcely  penetrate.  On 
tho  bhick  soil,  below  which  is  often  ten,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in 
ilepth,  uiul  of  tho  finest  loam,  vegetation  riots  in  nnbonnded 
eniTgy.  Immense  quantities  are  produced,  the  decay  of  which, 
with  tho  heavy  foliage  of  the  trees,  generates  vast  volumes  of 
miuHinuta.  The  high  blufls  then  which  border  these  teeming 
IuikIh,  together  with  the  dense  wood  that  covers  them,  prevent  the 
cireuhuion  of  the  purvr  air  from  the  uplands,  and  leave  all  the 
euuAi'H  oi  disease  t.>  take  their  most  concentrated  forms  among  the 
unfortunate  settlers.  Ileiv,  therefore,  at  this  fated  period,  the 
porttiieiuv  found  its  readiest  and  most  numerous  victims.  In 
rilling  thrvuigh  tlu*se  regions,  one  would  frequently  find  booses 
in  whieh  evcrv  member  of  the  familv  was  sick;  so  that  it  was  a 
Reusing  for  a  stranger  to  call  and  hand  them  a  cup  of  water.  In 
thiHj^o  dl^triets^  individuals  were  found  lying  in  all  stages  of  disease. 
Some  hud  never  been  seen  by  a  physician ;  and  the  few  that  re- 
iH'veiwl  \voc\'  a  ghastly  sallow  hue,  that  was  frightful  to  behold,  as 
ihev  eivpt  alvul  their  death  stricken  homes. 

One  vvutd  rivie  mLles  through  these  dark  woods,  the  steady  sun, 
when  it  (vucwl  tarvHigh  the  leaves,  heating  the  still  air  almost  to 
»utKvation«  and  ulss  on  his  route  many  cabins  apparently  deserted; 
but  \^n  entering^  (le  would  dnd  two  or  three,  or  perhaps  a  greater 
numlvr  of  (vr^^i^s  *y  i*jg  in  the  same  dark  room,  tossing  and  raging 
in  the  \HrA»us  scagvs  of  ^.vnsuiting  fcver.  It  was  frightful  to  hear 
of^  s:;'.l  i»i,^:v  so  to  \v:::ivSc>.  tiieir  condition. 

Uut  >utV.  r::;^  ;i::vi  u^orcailiiy  wtre  not  confined  to  these  gloomy 
distUvZs.  Tiev  s:rv»AU  :l:^^u^bo;;:  the  entire  countrv.  Our  little 
vilUjje  WAS  o:;e  oi  ti.e  *is:  siv-ts  visited.  On  the  ISth  of  Septem- 
Ivr^  "Vo  vL4\  o:  tjo  ^rvv*:  cvl  ;  t5<\  two  inunts,  twin  daughters  of  our 
\il!Aj;e  uuoltcr,  wvrv*  ;'u:x>i.  I  rv:uemU?r  well  the  gloom  of  that 
a:\;::.vi\  I:  ^^as  cAsy  :.^  vvr^xive  how,  in  j.*criL\is  of  affliction 
a:ic  x\i'A:.  :v^  ::*.e  \l ^i^-Uvi  ::i:.^ ns  iha:  had  lived  here  before  us 
srvu  .:  vv:>:rv:cs^v:l;  jl:.  .:rr?vs«>.ve  i  lieac'iiKKon  into  an  expression 
v*:  i'  ^\r  ,  \  ',;:v  v^rv\i:  S:  r.:,  i.  e  irv*.vi:o>i  and  unnatural  dark- 
rcSsk  a:.:  :  0  ajliu  >*.  .-I:  :r\\-^lls  anx-ng  the  lower  animals, 
X- o*  ^  ^  ■..  *'  *:vvr\^j;2>--,t:  ;i'.n,iii\  :  :\o:Sv^si  u:x>n  the  mind,  mi^ht 
wt  L  ,v'  x\:>,ls:v\i  jts  v\.,uia:  vC  *ilsi*easur^  in  the  Power  tli at 
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W^  :r,>:v\l  ;.  jkt  >.*:  c  sVArp:  w^.c^i  l^  wrv^u^rhi  in  the  atmo- 
sy." '.TV  V^  :,  *  ^r.ok:  v^^v\  :\i:  «,•.-,;  ':c\u  tl.edKadfuI  monotony 
vC  ,-.r.  .*s^. :.      V. vA*  x^xJ^-  ,  ^:  :.  :\v  vc  :.--r  wells  in  the  village  that 


r.  c*.w\;  a:'x  w  a/hT,  jlvc  :. .-  ^jlt:*-  s^mcha:  a^::;:al>  cossumin^  under 
:;-e  r,x-x  *'c\\  :-,*  vc  ;a  ':i-^:"  svaa:  i^-j^ccs  fr-.-r**  our  weary  eyes. 
N.c  A  .-.r.  s*  .v:  VA  ::  ^\,;  '^jl  .-.:  ?.c  r<ir  s^vxz:  wcxks,  and  for  a  pre- 
^:v^&s  ;x-..x;  ^:  Vx^i:^  :*  .v  :-jt:  \r^>.,  tik^  f«.w  showers  that  had 
coswixxv;  >fcxC\'  >**r\\\  s.^5v.\r;  :,*  syLrintic  li^  dust.  But  oar 
lii^l^ML  ifcvxv  XALS",  r.x  s^jiif,*«  rjwss^v;  tr.c;  1:%^  s-n,  and  he  ivde 
ie>ar.;F^  ars^   «r;j:\;.;  as  <\\r.   :z:.^  :i*^  rclcxuess  Leavens. 
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Gloom  and  despair  brooded  over  everythiDg.  Nature  seemed 
about  to  light  her  own  funeral  pile.  People  walked  slowlj  about, 
with  countenances  darkened  by  their  own  griefs,  or  saddened  with 
sympathy  for  their  neighbors. 


THE  EDUCATED  INDIAN  TRAPPER. 


Providenoe  seems  to  have  made  some  races  of  mankind  for  a 
mere  temporary  object.  They  appear  upon  earth,  fulfill  their 
allotted  part,  and  then  disappear  forever  from  the  stage  of  human 
action,  oftentimes  leaving  no  traces,  save  the  bare  fact  of  their 
having  once  existed.  Such  seems  to  be  the  destiny  of  the  abori- 
gines of  our  country.  Their  course  is  nearly  run ;  and  in  a  few 
more  generations,  they  will  exist  alone  in  the  annals  of  the  past  I 
Attempts  to  civilize  them  generally  met  with  signal  failure.  There 
is  something  inherent  in  their  nature  that  forbids  it. 

A  gentleman,  who  was  traveling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  some  few  years  since,  has  given  an  interesting  sketch 
of  an  Indian  whom  he  met  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Arkansas, 
who  had  been  educated  among  the  whites;  but,  true  to  his  natural 
instincts,  he  had  forsaken  civilized  life,  and  taking  to  the  prairies 
and  mountains  of  the  Far  West,  had  become  once  more  a  free  man 
of  the  forests.     Ilis  sketch  we  annex. 

One  of  these  trappers  whom  I  met  at  Bent's  Fort  was  from  New 
Hampshire.  He  had  been  educated  at  Dartmouth  College,  and 
was  altogether  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  I  ever  knew.  A 
splendid  gentleman,  a  finished  scholar,  a  critic  on  English  and 
Koman  literature,  a  politician,  a  trapper,  and  an  Indian/  His 
stature  was  something  more  than  six  feet;  his  shoulders  and  chest 
were  broad,  and  his  arms  and  lower  limbs  well  formed  and  very 
muscular.  His  head  was  clothed  with  hair  as  black  as  jet,  near  a 
yard  in  length,  smoothly  combed,  and  hanging  down  his  back. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  deer-skin  frock,  leggins  and  moccasins ;  not 
a  thread  of  cloth  about  his  person. 

Having  ascertained  tliat  he  was  proud  of  his  learning,  I  ap- 
proached him  through  that  medium.  He  seemed  pleased  at  this 
compliment  of  his  superiority  to  those  around  him,  and  at  once 
became  easy  and  talkative.  His  '^Alma  mater"  was  described  and 
re-described.  All  the  fields,  and  walks,  and  rivulets,  the  beautiful 
Connecticut,  the  evergreen  primitive  hedges  lying  along  its  banks, 
which,  he  said,  *^  had  smiled  for  a  thousand  ages  on  the  march  of 
decay,"  were  successive  themes  of  his  gigantic  imagination.  His 
descriptions  were  minute  and  exquisite.  He  saw  in  everything  all 
that  Science  sees,  together  with  all  that  his  capacious  intellect, 
instructed  and  imbued  with  the  wild  fancyings  and  legends  of  his 
race,  could  see.  I  inquired  the  reason  of  his  leaving  civilized  life 
for  a   precarious   livelihood   in   the   wilderness.      ^^For  reasons 
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LIFE  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS   OF   YIBGINU.  S6o 

The  enthnsiasm,  with  which  these  sentiments  were  uttered,  im- 
pressed me  with  an  awe  I  had  never  previously  felt  for  the  unbor- 
rowed dignity  and  independence  of  the  genuine  original  character 
of  the  American  Indians.  Enfeebled  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  de- 
pendence by  disease  and  the  crowding  hosts  of  civilized  men,  we 
tind  among  them  still  too  much  of  their  own  to  adopt  the  character 
of  any  other  race;  too  much  bravery  to  feel  like  a  conquered 
people,  and  a  preference  of  annihilation  to  the  abandonment  of  that 
course  of  life,  consecrated  by  a  hundred  generations  of  venerated 
ancestors. 

This  Indian  had  been  trapping  among  the  Bocky  Mountains  for 
seventeen  years.  During  that  time,  he  has  often  been  employed 
as  an  express  to  carry  news  from  one  trading-post  to  another  and 
from  the  mountains  of  the  Missouri.  In  these  journevs  he  has 
been  remarkable  for  tlie  directness  of  his  courses,  and  the  exceed- 
ing short  spaces  of  time  required  to  accomplish  them.  Mountains 
that  neither  Indian  nor  white  man  dared  attempt  to  scale,  he  has 
crossed.  Angry  streams,  heavy  and  cold  from  the  snows,  and  plung- 
ing and  roaring  among  the  giraed  caverns  of  the  hills,  he  has  swam. 
He  has  met  the  tempest  as  it  groaned  over  the  plains  and  hung 
upon  tiie  trembling  towers  of  the  everlasting  hills ;  and  without  a 
horse,  or  even  a  dog,  traversed  often  the  terrible  and  boundless 
wastes  of  mountains  and  plains  and  desert  valleys ;  and  the  ruder 
the  blast,  the  larger  the  bolts,  and  louder  the  peals  of  the  dreadful 
tempest,  when  the  earth  and  sky  seemed  joined  by  a  moving  cata- 
ract of  flood  and  flame  driven  by  the  wind,  the  more  was  it  like 
himself,  a  free,  unmarred  manifestation  of  the  sublime  energies  of 
Nature.  He  said  that  he  never  again  intended  to  visit  the  States, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  earth,  "  which  has  been  torn  and  spoiled 
by  the  slaves  of  Agriculture."  "I  shall  live,"  said  he,  "and  die 
in  the  wilderness."  And  assuredly  he  should  thus  live  and  die. 
The  music  of  the  rushing  waters  should  be  his  requiem  and  the 
Great  Wilderness   his  tomb  I 


LIFE  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OP  VIRGINIA. 

This  description — written  some  time  since  by  the  compiler  of 
this  volume  for  another  publication — in  general,  will  apply  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  range  of  mountains  which  occupy  the  western 
parts  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  and  the  eastern  portions  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  of  north  Georgia ;  as  they  are  all 
essentially  the  same  people  in  origin,  modes  of  life,  and  in  their 
isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  country.  While  they,  in  many  re- 
spects, resemble  the  settlers  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Far  West,  in 
others  they  are  dissimilar,  the  progress  of  the  country  being 
slower,  their  isolation  greater,  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  less. 

Those  who  have  been  bred  in,  and  have  not  traveled  out  of  the 
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old  and  long-settled  portions  of  onr  Union,  can  bavo  but  inaccnrate 
ideas  of  the  modes  of  life  in  its  new  and  spareelj-inbabited 
r^ions.  And,  perchance,  when  they  do  gain  experience  of  this 
nature,  they  find  mucli  to  amuse  and  instruct,  not  in  ascertaining 
^^  how  tlie  otlier  half  of  the  world  live,"  but  in  obserying  how 
others.,  dwelling  under  the  same  institutions,  protected  by  the  same 
laws,  and  with  the  same  star-dotted  flag  waving  above,  march  on- 
ward alon«^  the  highway  of  life. 

In  the  inhabitants  of  none  will  there  be  found  a  greater  diversity 
than  between  those  of  the  north  and  east,  and  those  of  the  more 
secluded  mountain  counties  of  Virginia.  A  great  part  of  Western 
Virginia  is  yet  a  new  country  and  so  thinly  settled,  that  the  popu- 
lation of  a  whole  county  frequently  does  not  equal  that  of  a  single 
agricultural  township  of  the  former.  Bemote  and  inaccessible  as 
they  are,  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  population  are  quite  primi- 
tive. So  far  are  they  from  market,  that  the  people  in  many  dis- 
tricts can  sell  only  what  will,  as  they  say,  ^^  walk  away,"  that  is, 
cattle,  horses,  swine,  etc.  Consequently  there  is  but  little  induce- 
ment to  raise  more  than  sufficient  grain  for  home  consumption, 
and  next  to  none  for  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  agricultnrist. 
For  foreign  luxuries,  as  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  etc.,  the  mountaineer  is 
obliged  to  pay  an  enormous  advance  in  the  heavy  cost  of  trans- 
portation ;  but,  graduating  his  desires  to  bis  means,  be  leads  a 
simple,  yet  manly  life,  and  breathes  the  pure  air  of  the  mountains 
with  the  contented  spirit  of  a  freeman. 

Thus  the  inhabitant  of  these  elevated  regions  is  almost  perfectly 
independent.  The  cares,  the  fruits  of  a  more  luxurious  state,  the 
turmoil  of  business,  the  aims  of  fashion,  the  struggles  for  social 
supremacy,  all  these  to  him  are  things  unknown.  Me  has-  heard 
of  cities,  of  their  wonders  of  art,  of  their  magnificent  temples ; 
but,  untravclcd  as  he  is,  these  reports  fall  upon  nis  ears  almost  like 
revelations  from  another  hemisphere. 

Here  many  a  young  man,  with  but  few  worldly  goods,  marries ; 
and  with  an  ax  on  one  shoulder,  and  a  rifle  on  the  other,  goes  into 
the  recesses  of  the  mountains  where  land  is  of  no  market  value. 
In  a  few  days  he  has  a  log-house  and  a  small  clearing.  Visit  some 
such  on  a  fine  day,  when  thirty  years  have  rolled  past,  and  von 
will  find  he  has  eight  or  ten  children — a  hardy,  healtny  set — ^thirty 
or  forty  acres  cleared,  mostly  cultivated  in  com ;  a  rude,  square 
log  bin,  built  in  cob-house  fashion,  and  filled  with  com,  will  stand 
beside  his  cabin  ;  near,  a  similar  stmcture  contains  bis  horse ; 
scattered  about  are  half  a  dozen  hayricks,  and  an  immense  drove 
of  swine  will  be  roaming  in  the  adjacent  forest;  and  if  it  is 
called  ^^ mast-year'*'^ — that  is,  a  season  when  the  woods  Ibound  in 
nuts,  acorns,  etc., — these  animals,  swelling  with  fatness,  will  display*" 
evidence  of  good  living. 

Enter  the  dwelling.  The  woman  of  the  house,  and  all  her  chil- 
dren, are  attired  in  homespun.  Her  dress  is  large  and  convenient, 
and  instead  of  being  closed  by  hooks  and  eyes,  is  battoned  toge^ier. 
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She  looks  strong  and  healthy ;  so  do  her  daughters ;  and  rosy  and 
blooming  as  "  flowers  by  the  wayside."  The  house  and  furniture 
are  exceedingly  plain  and  simple,  and  with  the  exception  of  what 
belongs  to  the  cupboard,  principally  manufactured  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  husband  is  absent  hunting.  At  certain  seasons,  what 
time  he  can  spare  from  his  little  farm,  he  passes  in  the  excitement 
of  the  chase,  and  sells  the  skins  of  his  game. 

Soon  he  enters  w*ith  a  buck  or  a  bear  he  has  shot — for  he  is  a 
skillful  marksman — or,  perhaps,  some  other  game.  Ho  is  fifty 
years  of  age,  yet  in  his  prime — a  stout,  athletic  man,  robed  in  a 
hunting-shirt  of  picturesque  form,  made,  too,  of  homespun,  and 
ornamented  with  variegated  fringe ;  and  a  pair  of  moccasins  are 
on  his  feet.  He  receives  you  with  a  blunt,  honest  welcome,  and 
as  he  gives  you  his  hand  his  heart  goes  with  it ;  for  he  looks  upon 
yon  as  a  friend.  He  has  passed  his  life  in  the  mountains  among  a 
simple-hearted  people,  who  have  but  little  practical  knowledge  of 
the  deceit  which  those  living  in  luxurious,  densely-populated  com- 
munities, among  the  competitory  avocations  of  society,  are  tempted 
to  practice.  His  wife  prepares  dinner.  A  neat,  white  clotk  is 
spread  ;  and  soon  the  taole  is  covered  with  good  things.  On  it  is 
a  plate  of  hot  corn-bread,  preserves  of  various  kinds,  bacon,  veni- 
son, and  perhaps  bear's  meat.  Your  host  may  ask  a  blessing — 
thanks  to  the  itinerating  system  of  the  Methodists,  which  has  even 
reached  this  remote  spot  I — his  wife  pours  you  out  a  dish  of  coflee, 
the  greatest  luxury  of  the  country ;  it  is  thickened  with  cream,  not 
milk,  and  sweetened  with  sugar  from  the  maple  grove  just  in  front 
of  the  house.  The  host  bids  you  help  yourself,  and  you  partake 
with  a  relish  you  never  had  at  Astor's. 

Now  mount  your  nag  and  be  off!  As  you  descend  the  moun- 
tain path,  faintly  discerned  before  you,  and  breathe  the  pure, 
fresh  air  of  the  hills,  cast  your  eyes  upon  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive scenes ;  for  Nature  is  there  in  all  her  glory.  Far  down  in  the 
valley  to  the  right,  winds  a  lovely  stream  ;  there  hid  by  the  foliage 
overarching  its  bright  waters ;  anon  it  appears  in  a  clearing;  again 
concealed  by  a  sweep  of  the  mountain  you  are  descending ;  still 
beyond  it  reappears,  diminished  to  a  silvery  thread.  To  the  right 
and  front  is  a  huge  mountain,  in  luxuriant  verdure,  at  places  curv- 
ing tar  into  the  plain,  and  at  those  points  and  at  the  summits 
bathed  in  a  sea  of  light;  at  others,  receding,  thrown  into  dark, 
sombre,  forbidding  shades.  Beyond  are  mountains  piled  on  moun- 
tains, like  an  uptossed  ocean  of  ridges ;  these  melt,  by  distance, 
into  fainter  and  still  fainter  hues,  until  sky  and  mountain,  assuming 
the  same  delicate,  ethereal  tint  of  lighest  blue,  appear  to  meet  as 
one  far,  far  away  at  the  outer  line  of  the  visible  world. 

High  in  blue  ether  float  clouds  of  snowy  white;  and  in  majestic 
flight  sails  the  bird  of  the  mountain  with  an  air  wild  and  free  as 
the  spirit  of  liberty.  Hbw  everything  is  rejoicing  all  around! 
Innumerable  songsters  are  warbling  sweetest  music;  those  wild 
flowers,  with  scarce  the  morning  dew  from  off  their  lips,  are 
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opening  their  bright  eheeks  to  the  sun ;  and  even  the  tiny  insects 
Sitting  through  the  air,  join  in  the  universal  halleluiali. 

Now,  fast  K'sing  the  scene,  you  are  entering  the  dark,  solemn 
forest.  Sov»n  you  are  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  when,  from  the 
copse,  out  starts  a  deer !  The  graceful,  timid  creature  pricks  up 
her  ear$,  distends  her  nostrils  in  fear,  gathers  her  slender  limbs  for 
a  sprin^r,  ^^uses  for  a  moment,  and  then  suddenly  bounds  away, 
over  hillocks  and  through  ravines,  and  is  seen  no  more.  The 
stream,  broad  and  shallow,  is  wending  its  way  across  your  road 
with  gentle  murmurings.  Splash !  splash !  goes  your  horse^s  feet 
in  the  water;  forty  times  in  ten  miles  does  it  cross  your  road,  and 
in  various  places  for  hundreds  of  yanls  your  course  is  directly 
through  it.  There  are  no  bridges  across  it,  and  next  to  none  in 
Western  Virginia. 

The  above  picture  of  a  mountaineer,  with  the  sketch  of  the  wild 
and  romantic  scenery  in  which  '^  he  moves,  lives,  and  has  his 
being/*  is  a  common,  though  not  a  universal  one. 

These  mountain  fastnesses  contain  much  latent  talent,  requiring 
opportunity  only  for  development ;  but  the  sparsely-eettled  condi- 
tion of  the  couutry  prevents  such  from  being  given.  Many  of  the 
people  are  of  Scotch-Irish  descent^  possessing  the  braverv  and 
other  noble  traits  of  their  ancestry.  Almost  entirely  isolated  from 
the  world,  fashion  has  not  stereotyped  manners,  mcdes  of  thought, 
and  expression ;  hence,  striking  originality  in  idea  and  ingenuity 
in  metaphor,  otlen  are  displayed.  Not  unfrequently  in  the  presence 
of  some  one  of  these  unleiteiid  men,  have  I  been  humbled  in  view 
of  an  intellect  naturally  far  my  superior ;  an  intellect  seizing  sub- 
jects with  an  iron  grasp,  j^?rceiving  clearly,  comparing  accurately, 
combining  strongly,  and  although  expressing  uncouthly,  yel  with 
a  power  tnat  many  a  one  who  has  passed  his  days  in  academic 
groves  could  not  equal.  Such  is  the  induence  of  iniA^f  that, 
whether  seen  in  the  elevated  or  lowly,  in  the  man  of  elegance  or 
the  ruJe  mountaineer,  we  instinctively  bow  in  deference. 

Toward  the  close  of  an  autumnal  day,  in  the  year  1S43,  while 
travelinij  thrv»ugh  this  thinly -settled  region,  I  came  up  with  a  sub- 
stantIaM'.<»k:n^  farmer,  loaning:  on  the  tence  bv  the  roadside.  I 
accoai^^anied  him  to  his  house  to  spend  the  nigh:.  It  was  a  log 
dwelliniT.  and  near  it  stood  another  Iolt  structure  aK'Ut  twelve  fee: 
square — the  weaving  shop  oi  the  family.  On  entering  the  dwell- 
ing I  found  a  numerv.>us  tamily,  all  clothed  in  subecaiitial  garments 
oli  their  own  manuiacture.  The  floor  was  una-ioraed  by  a  carpet* 
and  the  room  devoid  of  superfluous  furniture,  yet  they  had  all  that 
necessity  required  tor  their  comfort.  One  n^ds  bu:  little  expe- 
rience like  this  to  discover  how  few  are  our  real  wants — how  easily 
most  luxuries  of  dress,  furniture,  and  equipage  can  be  dispensed 
with.  Soon  alter  my  arrival  supper  was  ready,  h  consisted  of 
fnrk,  bacon,  hoe-cake,  and  buckwheat  cakes.  *  Our  beverage 
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milk,  and  cofitse  thickened  with  cream  and  sweetened  by  maple 
Bugar. 

Boon  as  it  grew  dark,  my  hostess  took  down  a  small  candle- 
mould  for  three  candles,  banging  from  a  wall  on  a  frame-work  just 
in  front  of  the  iSre-place,  in  company  with  a  rifle,  long  strings  of 
dried  pumpkins,  and  other  articles  of  household  property.  On 
retiring  I  was  conducted  to  the  room  overhead,  to  which  I  ascended 
by  stairs  out  of  doors.  Aly  bed-fellow  was  the  county  sheriff,  a 
young  man  about  my  own  age ;  and  as  we  lay  together,  a  fine 
field  was  had  for  astronomical  observations  through  the  chinks  of 
the  logs.  The  next  morning  atler  rising,  I  was  looking  for  the 
washing  apparatus,  when  he  tapped  me  on  tlie  shoulder  as.  a  signal 
to  accompany  him  to  the  brook  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  in  whose 
pure  crystal  waters  we  performed  our  morning  ablutions. 

After  breakfast,  through  the  persuasion  of  the  sheriff,  who 
appeared  to  have  taken  a  sort  of  fancy  to  me,  I  agreed  to  go  across 
the  country  by  his  bouse.  He  was  on  horseback ;  I  on  foot,  bear- 
ing my  knapsack.  For  six  miles  our  route  lay  through  a  pathless 
forest,  on  emerging  from  which,  we  soon  passed  through  the 
^^  Court-House,"  the  only  village  in  the  county,  consisting  ot  about 
a  dozen  log-houses  and  the  court  building.  A  mile  further,  my 
companion  pointed  to  ^^  the  old  field  icKoolJiouse^'*  in  which  he 
was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  reading  and  writing.  Soon 
i^er  we  came  to  a  Methodist  encampment.-  The  roads  here  being 
too  rude  to  transport  tents,  log  structures  are  built,  which  stand 
from  year  to  year,  affording  much  better  shelter.  This  encamp- 
ment was  formed  of  three  continuous  lines,  each  occupying  a  side 
of  a  square,  and  about  one  hundred  feet  in  length.  Lach  row  was. 
divided  into  six  or  ten  cabins,  with  partitions  between.  The 
height  of  the  rows  on  the  inner  side  of  the  inclosed  area  was  about 
ten  feet ;  on  the  outer  about  six,  to  which  the  roofs  sloped  shed- 
like. The  door  of  each  cabin  opened  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
area,  and  at  the  back  of  each  was  a  log  chimney  coming  up  even 
with  the  roof.  At  the  upper  extremity  of  the  inclosure,  formed  by 
these  three  lines  of  cabins,  was  an  open  shed,  a  mere  roof  sup- 
ported by  posts,  say  thirty  by  fifty  feet,  in  which  was  a  coarse 
pulpit  and  log  seats.  A  few  tall  trees  were  standing  within  the 
area,  and  many  stumps  scattered  here -and  there.  The  whole 
establishment  was  in  the  depth  of  a  foi-est,  and  wild  and  rude  as 
can  well  be  imagined. 

Religious  pride  would  demand  a  more  magnificent  temple, 
where  the  imposing  column  and  the  showy  architrave  would 
betoken  the  power  of  man,  and  the  loftv  vaulted  roof  gather  and 
roll  back  the  sound  of  anthems.  But  where  could  the  humble  and 
the  devout  more  appropriately  worship,  than  here  under  the  blue 
arch  of  heaven,  surrounded  by  the  darkling  wood,  where  the  flit- 
ting shadow  and  the  falling  leaf  were  constantly  reminding  one  of 
the  instability  of  all  earthly  things? 

How  full  is  nature  of  such  monitions!   How  solemn  these  words 
22 
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of  the  Psalmist:  ^^  As  for  man,  bis  days  are  as  grass:  as  a  flower 
of  the  field,  so  he  flourisheth.  For  the  wind  passeth  over  it,  and 
it  is  gone;  and  the  place  thereof,  shall  know  it  no  more!" 

In  many  of  these  sparsely-inhabited  coanties  are  no  settled 
clergy,  and  rareh'  do  the  people  hear  any  other  than  the  Method- 
ist preachers.  Here  is  the  itinerating  system  of  Wesley  exhibited 
in  its  full  usefulness.  The  circuits  are  usually  of  three  weeks^ 
duration,  in  which  the  clergymen  preach  daily;  so  it  but  rarely 
hap^>ens,  in  some  nei«^hborhoods,  when  they  have  divine  worship, 
that  it  is  on  the  Sabbath.  Most  of  those  preachers  are  energetic, 
devoted  men,  and  often  endure  great  privations. 

After  sketching  the  encampment,  I  came  in  a  few  momepts  to 
the  dwelling  of  the  sheriff.  Close  by  it  were  a  group  of  mountain 
men  and  women  seated  around  a  log  bin,  about  twelve  feet  square, 
ten  high,  and  open  at  the  top,  into  which  these  neighbors  of  my 
companion  were  casting  ears  of  com  as  fast  as  they  could  ^huck 
them.  Cheerfully  they  performed  their  task.  The  men  were  lai^ 
and  hardy,  tlie  damsels  plunip  and  rosy,  and  all  dressed  in  good 
warm  homesuun.  The  sherin  informed  me  that  be  owned  about 
two  thousand  acres  around  his  dwelling,  and  that  it  was  worth 
about  one  thousand  dollars,  or  fifty  cents  an  acre.  I  entered  his 
log  domicile,  which  was  one  story  in  height,  about  twenty  feet 
square,  and  divided  into  two  small  rooms,  without  windows  or 
places  to  let  in  light,  except  by  a  front  and  rear  door. 

I  soon  partook  of  a  meal  in  which  we  had  a  variety  of  Inxnries, 
not  omitting  hears  meat.  A  blessing  was  asked  at  the  table  by 
one  K>i  the  neiglibors.  After  supper  the  bottle,  as  usual  at  corn- 
buskings,  was  circulated.  The  sheriff  learning  I  was  a  Washing- 
tonian,  with  the  }x>litene33  of  one  of  nature^s  gentlemen,  refrained 
from  urging  me  to  participate.  The  men  drank  but  moderately, 
and  wo  all  drew  around  the  fire,  the  light  of  which  was  the  only 
one  we  had.  Hunting  stories  and  kindred  topics  served  to  talk 
down  the  hours  till  bedtime. 

On  awaking  in  the  morning,  I  saw  two  ladies  cooking  breakfast 
in  mv  lK\lnx>m,  and  three  gentlemen  seated  over  the  fire,  watch- 
ing that  interesting  o[>eration.  After  breakfast,  I  bade  my  host 
faivwell,  buckle^!  on  my  kna|>sack,  and  left.  He  was  a  generous, 
wann-boartcii  man,  and  on  my  offering  remuneration,  be  replied, 
*'  You  are  welcome;  call  again  when  this  way." 

In  the  Cv^urso  of  two  hour?,  I  came  to  a  cabin  by  the  wayside. 
There  IxMng  no  gate,  I  sprauir  over  the  fence,  entered  the  open 
dvH>r,  and  was  rvcvnvod  with  a  tieartv  welcome.  It  was  an  humble 
dwelling;  the  aKnlo  of  {x^verty.  ^e  few  articles  of  furniture 
were  neat  and  pleasingly  arranged.  In  the  comer  stood  two  beds, 
one  hung  with  curtains,  and  lioth  with  coverlets  of  snowy  white, 
CvMitrasting  with  the  dingy  log  walls,  mde  furniture,  and"  rougb- 
IxMirvlcvi  tliX>r  of  this,  the  only  room  in  the  dwelling.  Around  a 
cheerful  fire  was  soatevl  an  interesting  family  group.  In  one 
coi«er,  on  the  hearth,  sat  the  mother — who  had  given  up  her  chair 
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to  me — smoking  a  pipe.  Next  to  her  was  a  little  girl  in  a  small 
cbair,  holding,  a  young  kitten.  In  the  opposite  corner  sat  a  vene- 
rable old  man  of  Herculean  stature,  robed  in  a  hunting-shirt,  and 
with  a  countenance  as  majestic  and  impressive  as  that  of  a  Koman 
senator.  In  the  center  of  the  group  was  a  young  maiden,  modest 
and  retiring,  not  beautiful,  except  in  that  moral  beauty  virtue 
gives.  She  was  reading  to  them  from  a  little  book.  She  was  the 
only  one  of  the  family  who  could  read,  and  she  could  do  so  but 
imperfectly.  In  that  small  volume,  which,  perhaps,  cost  two  shil- 
lings, was  the  whole  secret  of  the  neatness  and  happiness  found  in 
this  lowly  cot.    That  little  book  was  the  New  Testament. 

I  conversed  with  the  old  man.  He  was,  he  said,  "  a  poor 
mountaineer,  ignorant  of  the  world."  He  was,  it  is  true  j  but  he 
had  the  independence  of  a  man — the  humility  of  a  Christian.  As 
I  left  the  cottage,  the  snow-jflakes  were  slowly  falling ;  and  I  pur- 
sued my  lonely  way  through  the  forest  with  buoyant  feelings, 
reflecting  upon  this  exhibition  of  the  religion  of  the  meek  and 
lowly  One. 

Beautiful  are  these  lines  where  applied  to  a  similar  scene : 

'*  Compared  with  this,  how  poor  Religion's  pride 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method  and  of  art, 
Where  men  display  to  congregations  wide 

Devotion's  every  grace  except  the  heart : 
Bat  happy  we,  in  some  cottage  iar  apart. 

May  hear,  weU  pleased,  the  language  of  the  soiil  1" 
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John  C.  Fremont,  originally  a  lieutenant  of  the  United  States 
Topographical  Engineers,  made  three  expeditions  to  the  Far  West 
under  the  authority  of  the  general  government,  a  fourth  and  a 
fifth  being  on  private  account.  The  object  of  the  First  Expedi- 
tion— made  in  1842 — was  to  explore  the  country  between  the  fron- 
tiers of  Missouri  and  the  Souta  Pdsa  in  the  Rocky  Mountain,  on 
the  line  of  the  Great  Platte  and  Kansas  Rivers.  His  party  was 
almost  entirely  made  up  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis,  and  nnimbered 
twenty-eight,  including  himself.  It  consisted  principally  of  Creole 
and  Canadian  voyageurs  of  French  descent,  and  familiar  with 
prairie  life  from  having  been  in  the  service  of  the  fur  companies  in 
the  Indian  country.  The  noted  Christopher  or  Kit  Carson  was 
engaged  as  guide.  On  the  10th  of  June,  the  party  left  Choteau's 
trading-house,  near  the  Missouri,  four  hundred  miles  above  St. 
Louis,  on  the  route  of  their  intended  explorations. 

The  journey  was  one  of  much  interest,  and  occasionally  enli- 
vened by  buffalo  hunts  and  interviews  with  the  Indians  of  the 
plains.  On  the  10th  of  July,  they  reached  Vrain's  Fort,  on  the 
south  fork  of  the  Platte,  and  four  days  after,  Fort  Laramie,  on  La- 
ramie's River.     This  latter  post  belonged  to  the  American  Fur 
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Company,  and  was  inhabited  by  a  motley  collection  of  traders  with 
their  Indian  wives  and  parti-colored  children.  Alter  passing  beyond 
the  Hot  Spring  and  the  Devil's  Gate,  two  narrow  and  lofty  rocky 
passages  in  the  mountains,  on  the  8th  of  August,  they  came  to  the 
South  Pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  the  15th,  Fremont  ascended 
the  loftiest  peak  in  this  part  of  the  range,  which  is  about  one  hundred 
miles  north  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Oregon.  It  is  now  called 
Fremont* 8  Peak^  and  rises  1&,570  feet  above  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
and  is  in  the  part  termed  the  Wind  River  Mountains. 

''We  rode  on,"  says  Fremont,  in  describing  the  ascent,  "until 
we  came  almost  immediately  below  the  main  peak,  which  I  deno- 
minated the  Snow  Peak^  as  it  exhibited  more  snow  to  the  eye  than 
any  of  the  neighboring  summits.  Here  were  three  small  lakes  of 
a  green  color,  each  perhaps  a  thousand  yards  in  diameter,  and 
apparently  very  deep.  We  managed  to  get  our  mules  up  to  a 
little  bench,  about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  lakes,  where  there  was 
a  patch  of  good  grass,  and  turned  them  loose  to  graze.  Having 
divested  ourselves  of  every  unnecessary  incumbrance,  wo  com- 
menced this  time  like  experienced  travelers.  We  did  not  press 
ourselves,  but  climbed  leisurely,  sitting  down  so  soon  as  we  found 
breath  beginning  to  fail.  At  intervals,  we  reached  places  where  a 
number  of  springs  gushed  from  the  rocks,  and  about  eighteen  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  lakes,  came  to  the  snow  line.  From  this  point 
our  progress  was  uninterrupted  climbing.  Here  I  put  on  a  pair 
of  light  thin  moccasins,  as  the  use  of  our  toes  became  necessary  to 
a  further  advance.  I  availed  myself  of  a  sort  of  a  comb  of  the 
mountain,  which  stood  against  the  wall  as  a  buttress,  and  which 
the  wind  and  solar  radiation,  joined  to  the  steepness  of  the  smooth 
rock,  had  kept  almost  entirely  free  from  snow.  Up  this  I  made 
my  way  rapidly.  In  a  few  minutes  we  reached  a. point  where  the 
buttress  was  overhanging,  and  there  was  no  other  way  of  sur- 
mounting the  difficulty  than  by  passing  around  one  side  of  it,  which 
was  the  face  of  a  vertical  precipice  of  several  hundred  feet. 

*'  Putting  hands  and  ieet  in  the  creviced  between  the  rock,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  over  it,  and  when  I  reached  the  top,  found  my 
companions  in  a  small  valley  below.  Descending  to  them,  we 
continued  climbing,  and  in  a  short  time,  reachea  the  crest.  I 
sprang  upon  the  summit,  and  another  step  would  have  precipitated 
me  into  an  immense  field  below.  As  soon  as  I  had  gratined  the 
first  feelings  of  curiosity,  I  descended,  and  each  man  ascended  in 
his  turn  ;  for  I  would  only  allow  one  at  a  time  to  mount  the  un- 
stable and  precarious  slab,  which,  it  seemed,  a  breath  would  hurl 
into  the  abyss  below.  We  mounted  the  barometer  in  the  snow  of 
the  summit,  and  fixing  a  ramrod  in  a  crevice,  unfurled  the  national 
flag  to  wave  in  the  breeze  where  never  a  flag  waved  before.  A 
stillness  the  most  profound  and  a  terrible  solitude  forced  them- 
selves constantly  on  the  mind  as  the  great  features  of  the  place. 
The  day  was  sunny  and  clear,  but  a  bright  shining  mist  hung  over 
the  lower  plains,  which  interfered  with  our  view  of  the  surrounding 
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country.  On  one  sido,  we  overlooked  innumerable  lakes  and 
streams,  the  springs  of  the  Colorado  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  and 
on  the  other,  was  the  Wind  River  Valley,  where  were  the  heads 
of  the  Yellow  Stone  branch  of  the  Missouri ;  far  to  the  north,  wo 
could  just  discover  the  snowy  heads  of  the  Ttoia  Teions  (a  cluster  of 
high  pointed  mountains  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  rising  almost 
perpendicularly  ten  thousand  feet),  where  were  the  sources  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  Columbia  Rivers ;  and  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
ridge,  the  peaks  were  plainly  visible,  among  which  were  some  of  the 
springs  of  the  Nebraska  or  Platte  River.  Around  us  the  whole 
scene  had  one  main  striking  feature,  which  was  that  of  terrible 
convulsion.  Parallel  to  its  length,  the  ridge  was  split  into  chasms 
and  fissures,  between  which  rose  the  thin,  lofty  walls,  terminating 
with  slender  minarets  and  columns.  We  had  accomplished  an 
object  of  laudable  ambition  and  beyond  the  letter  of  our  instruc- 
tions. We  had  climbed  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  looked  down  upon  the  snow  below,  and  standing  where  human 
feet  had  never  stood  before,  felt  the  exultation  of  first  explorers." 
Soon  afl;er,  the  party  set  out  on  their  return,  and  on  the  17th  of 
October  arrived  at  St.  Louis. 

Fremont's  Second  Eepedition  was  made  to  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia in  the  years  1843-44.  His  corps  numbered  thirty-nine  men, 
consisting  principally  of  Creoles,  Canadian  French,  and  Ameri- 
cans. Tlie  party  started  from  the  little  town  of  Kansas,  on  the 
Missouri  frontier,  on  the  29th  of  May.  Their  route  was  up  the 
valley  of  the  Kansas  to  the  head  of  the  Arkansas  and  to  some  pass 
in  the  mountains,  if  any  could  be  found  at  the  sources  of  that 
river. 

In  the  early,  part  of  their  journey,  trains  of  emigrant  wagons 
were  almost  constantly  in  sight  on  their  way  to  Oregon.  On  the 
lOth  of  July,  they  came  in  full  sight  of  Pike's  Peak.  It  looked 
grand  and  luminous,  glittering  with  snow  at  the  distance  of  forty 
miles.  On  the  13th  of  August,  they  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains 
at  the  South  Pass.  This  is  on  the  common  traveling  route  of  emi- 
gration to  Oregon,  and  about  half  way  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  On  the  6th  of  September,  they  ascended 
an  eminence  from  which  they  beheld  the  object  of  their  anxious 
search — the  waters  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  "  the  Inland  Sea, 
stretching  in  a  still,  solitary  grandeur  far  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
vision." 

After  the  party  had  visited  the  lake,  they  resumed  their  route  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  where  they  arrived  on  the  25th  of 
October,  at  the  Nez  Perces  Fort,  one  of  the  trading  establishments 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company^  at  the  junction  of  the  Wallawalla 
with  the  Columbia  River. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  they  came  to  the  termination  of  their 
land  journey  westward,  from  which  point  they  proceeded  down  the 
river  in  boats  to  Fort  Vancouver^  on  the  Columbia,  about  one 
hundred  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Pacific.     There  they  were 
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hospitably  received  bj  Dr.  McLaughlin,  the  execative  officer  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They 
set  out  on  their  return,  on  the  25th  of  November,  by  a  southern 
route.  They  passed  to  the  south,  easterly  of  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains, to  the  Pass  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  on  whose  summit  they 
encamped  on  the  20th  of  February,  1844.  From  this  point  they 
proceeded  in  a  southwesterly  direction  toward  San  Francisco.  The 
party  suflered  severely  while  on  this  mountainous  range.  Nearly 
the  whole  journey  had  been  made  over  ground  covered  with  snow, 
without  forage  for  the  cattle,  which,  when  they  were  starved  to  death, 
were  eaten  by  their  famished  owners.  The  Indian  guides  would 
pilot  them  for  short  distances,  and  pointing  with  their  hands  the 
direction  they  should  take,  then  desert  them.  With  too  good  a 
leader  to  go  in  any  other  direction  than  that  pointed  out  by  duty, 
too  brave  men  to  be  discouraged  by  hundreds  of  miles  of  untrodden 
snow,  too  familiar  with  death  to  quail  at  his  embrace,  they  perse- 
vered and  murmured  not.  But  among  even  these  iron-hearted 
travelers,  such  were  their  sufferings,  that  some  became  deranged, 
and  plunged  into  the  icy  torrents,  or  wandered  in  the  forests. 
Well  might  Fremont  have  said,  "That  the  times  were  hard  when 
stout  men  lost  their  minds  from  extremity  of  suffering;  when 
horses  died ;  and  when  mules  and  horses,  ready  to  die  from  starva- 
tion, were  killed  for  food." 

On  the  10th  of  January,  Fremont  discovered  the  Pyramid  Lake 
in  California,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  westerly  from 
the  Great  Salt  Lake.  It  is  about  forty  miles  long  and  twenty 
broad,  and  was  named  from  a  huge  rock  of  about  six  hundred  feet 
in  height,  rising  from  the  water,  and  presenting  a  close  resem- 
blance in  form  to  the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops.  It  appeared  to 
the  party  like  a  gem  in  the  mountains — its  dart-green  waves  curl- 
ing in  the  breeze.  The  position  and  elevation  of  this  lake  make 
it  an  object  of  great  geographical  interest.  It  is  the  nearest  lake  to 
the  western  rim,  as  the  Great  Salt  Lake  is  to  the  eastern  rim,  of  the 
Great  Basin^  which  lies  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  has  a  length  and  breadth  of  about  five  hundred 
miles.  The  Great  Basin  is  thus  described  by  Fremont:  "Elevation 
between  four  thousand  and  five  thousand  feet;  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains;  contents  almost  entirely  unknown,  but  believed  to  be 
filled  with  rivers  and  lakes,  which  have  no  communication  with 
the  sea;  deserts  and  oases,  which  have  never  been  explored;  and 
savage  tribes,  which  no  traveler  has  seen  or  described." 

On  the  20th  of  February,  they  encamped  on  the  summit  of  the 
Pass,  on  the  dividing  ridge  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  (i.  e.  Snowy 
Mountain),  which  rises  several  thousand  feet  higher  than  even  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

''On  the  6th  of  March,"  says  Fremont,  "we  came  unexpectedly 
into  a  large  Indian  village,  where  the  people  looked  clean,  and 
wore  cotton  shirts,  and  various  other  articles  of  dress.  They 
immediately  crowded  around  us,  and  we  had  the  inexpressible 
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delight  to  find  one  who  spoke  a  little  indifierent  Spanish,  but  who 
at  first  confonnded  us  by  saying  that  there  were  no  whites  in  the 
country ;  but  just  then  a  well  dressed  Indian  came  up  and  made 
his  salutations  in  very  well  spoken  Spanish.  In  answer  to  our 
inquiries,  he  informed  us  that  we  were  upon  the  Rio  de  loa  Ameri- 
canos— the  River  of  the  Americans — and  that  it  joined  the  Sacra- 
mento about  two  miles  below.  Never  did  a  name  sound  more 
sweetly  1  We  felt  ourselves  among  our  countrymen ;  for  the  name 
of  American,  in  these  distant  parts,  is  applied  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  To  our  eager  inquiries,  he  replied :  ^  I  am  a  vanqvsro 
(cowherd),  in  the  service  of  Captain  Sutter,  and  the  people  in  this 
rancJie  work  for  him.'  Our  evident  satisfaction  made  him  commu- 
nicative ;  and  he  went  on  to  say,  that  Captain  Sutter  was  a  very 
rich  man,  and  always  glad  to  see  his  country  people.  We  asked 
for  his  house.  He  answered,  it  was  just  over  the  hill  before  us, 
.and  ofiered,  if  we  would  wait  a  moment,  to  take  his  horse  and 
conduct  us  to  it.  We  readily  accepted  his  civil  ofier.  In  a  short 
distance  we  came  in  sight  of  the  fort;  and  passing  on  the  way  the 
house  of  a  settler  on  the  opposite  ridge  (a  Mr.  Sinclair),  we  forded 
the  river ;  and  in  a  few  miles  were  met,  a  short  distance  from  the 
fort,  by  Captain  Sutter  himself.  He  gave  us  a  most  frank  and 
cordial  reception,  conducted  us  immediately  to  his  residence,  and 
under  his  hospitable  roof  we  had  a  night  of  rest,  enjoyment  and 
refreshment,  which  none  but  ourselves  could  appreciate." 

The  route  homeward  was  resumed  on  the  24th  of  March.  They 
passed  along  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin  southward  to  its  head- 
waters, where  there  was  a  pass  through  the  mountains  to  the  east. 
''When  at  this  point,"  says  Fremont,  "our  cavalcade  made  a 
strange  and  grotesque  appearance,  and  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
reflecting  upon  our  position  and  composition  in  this  remote  solitude. 
Within  two  degrees  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  already  far  south  of  the 
latitude  of  Monterey,  and  still  forced  on  south  by  a  desert  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  mountain  range  on  the  other;  guided  by  a 
civilized  Indian,  and  attended  by  two  wild  ones  from  the  Sierra; 
a  Chinook  from  Columbia ;  and  our  own  mixture  of  American, 
French  and  German — all  armed ;  four  or  five  languages  heard  at 
once;  above  a  hundred  horses  and  mules  half  wild;  American, 
Spanish  and  Indian  dresses  intermingled — such  was  our  composi- 
tion. Our  march  was  a  sort  of  procession;  scouts  ahead  and  on 
the  flanks;  a  front  and  rear  division ;  the  pack  animals,  baggage 
and  homed  cattle  in  the  center  *  and  the  whole  stretching  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  along  our  dreary  patn." 

On  the  18th  of  April,  Fremont  struck  the  Spanish  Trail^  the 
great  object  of  their  search.  From  the  middle  of  December,  they 
had  been  forced  south  by  mountains  and  by  deserts,  and  now  would 
have  to  make  six  degrees  of  northing  to  regain  the  latitude  on 
which  they  wished  to  recross  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  followed 
the  Spanish  Trail  to  New  Mexico,  four  hundred  and  forty  miles, 
and  then  struck  ofl'  in  a  northern  direction  toward  Utah  Lake — 
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the  Boutliern  limb  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake — which  they  reached  on 
the  25th  of  May,  having  traveled  in  eight  months  an  immense 
circuit  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  miles.  They  crossed  the 
liocky  Mountains  about  the  middle  of  June,  about  one  hundred 
and  ninety  miles  south  of  the  South  Pass.  On  the  Ist  of  July, 
they  arrived  at  Bent's  Fort,  and  on  the  31st  of  July,  again  en- 
camped on  the  Kansas,  on  the  frontiers  of  Missouri. 

Fremont  was  accompanied,  as  previously  mentioned,  in  this  ex- 
pedition by  the  celebrated  Christopher  Carson,  commonly  called 
''  Kit  Carson."  Although  scarcely  thirty  winters  had  passed  over 
him,  yet  no  name  was  better  known  in  the  mountains  from  Yellow 
Stone  to  Spanish  Peaks,  from  Missouri  to  Columbia  River. 
Small  in  stature,  slender  limed,  but  with  muscles  of  wire,  with  a 
fair  complexion — to  look  at  Kit,  one  would  not  suppose  that  the 
mild  loolving  being  before  him  was  noted  in  Indian  light,  and  had 
^'  raised  more  hair"  (i.  c.  scalped)  from  Red-skins,  than  any  two 
men  in  the  western  country.  Fremont  relates  a  desperate  adven- 
ture in  which  Carson  and  another  mountaineer  were  engaged, 
which  illustrates  the  daring  bravery  of  the  mountain  men. 

"  While  encamped  on  the  24th  of  April,  at  a  spring  near  the 
Spanish  Trail,  we  were  surprised  by  the  sudden  appearance  among 
us  of  two  Mexicans ;  a  man  and  a  boy — the  name  of  the  man  was 
Andreas  Fuentas,  and  that  of  the  boy  (a  handsome  lad  eleven 
years  old)  Pablo  Hernandez.  With  a  cavalcade  of  about  thirty 
horses,  they  had  come  out  from  Pueblo  de  los  Angelos,  near  the 
Pacific;  had  lost  half  their  animals,  stolen  by  Indians,  and  now 
sought  ray  camp  for  aid.  Carson  and  Godey,  two  of  my  men, 
volunteered  to  pursue  them,  with  the  Mexican ;  and,  well  mounted, 
the  three  set  ofi*  on  the  trail.  In  the  evening  Fuentas  returned, 
his  horse  having  failed ;  but  Carson  and  Godey  had  continued  the 
pursuit. 

''  In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  a  warhoop  was  heard,  such 
as  Indians  make  when  returning  from  a  victorious  enterprise;  and 
soon  Carson  and  Godey  appeared  driving  before  them  a  band  of 
horses,  recognized  by  Fuentas  to  be  a  part  of  those  they  had  lost. 
Two  bloody  scalps  dangling  from  the  end  of  Godey's  gun,  an- 
nounced that  they  had  overtaken  the  Indians  as  well  as  the  horses. 
They  had  continued  the  pursuit  alone  after  Fuentas  left  them,  and 
toward  night-fall  entered  the  mountains  into  which  the  trail  led. 
After  sunset  the  moon  gave  light,  and  they  followed  the  trail  by 
moonlight  until  late  in  the  night,  when  it  entered  a  narrow  defile, 
and  was  difficult  to  follow.  Here  they  lay  from  midnight  until 
morning.  At  daylight  they  resumed  the  pursuit,  and  at  sunrise 
discovered  the  horses;  and  immediately  dismounting  and  tying  up 
their  own,  they  crept  cautiously  to  a  rising  ground  which  inter- 
vened, from  the  crest  of  which  they  perceived  the  encampment  of 
four  lodges  close  by.  They  proceeded  quietly,  and  had  got 
within  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  their  object,  when  a  movement 
among  the  horses  discovered  them  to  the  Indians.     Giving  the 
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war  shoot,  they  instantly  charged  in  the  camp,  regardless  of  the 
nambers  which  the  four  lodges  might  contain.  The  Indians 
received  them  with  a  flight  of  arrows,  shot  from  their  long  bows, 
one  of  which  passed  through  Godey's  shirt  collar,  barely  missing 
the  neck.  Onr  men  fired  their  rifles  upon  a  steady  aim,  and  rushed 
in.  Two  Indians  were  stretched  upbn  the  ground,  fatally  pierced 
with  bullets ;  the  rest  fled,  except  a  lad,  who  was  captured.  The 
scalps  of  the  fallen  were  instantly  stripped  off,  but  in  the  process, 
one  of  them  who  had  two  balls  through  his  body,  sprung  to  his 
feet,  the  blood  streaming  from  his  skinned  head,  and  uttered  a 
hideous  howl.  The  frightful  spectacle  appalled  the  stout  hearts  of 
our  men;  but  they  did  what  humanity  required,  and  quickly  ter- 
minated the  agonies  of  the  gory  savage.  They  were  now  masters 
of  the  camp,  which  was  a  pretty  little  recess  in  the  mountain,  with 
a  fine  spring,  and  apparently  safe  from  all  invasion.  Great  pre- 
parations had  been  made  for  feasting  a  large  party,  for  it  was  a 
very  proper  place  for  a  rendezvous,  and  for  the  celebration  of  such 
orgies  as  robbers  of  the  desert  would  delight  in.  Several  of  the 
horses  had  been  killed,  skinned,  and  cut  up — for  the  Indians  living 
in  the  mountains,  and  only  coming  into  the  plains  to  rob  and 
murder,  make  no  other  use  of  horses  than  to  eat  them.  Large 
earthen  vessels  were  on  the  fire,  boiling  and  stewing  the  horse 
beef;  and  several  baskets  contaiping  fitly  or  sixty  pairs  of  mocca- 
sins, indicated  the  presence  or  expectation  of  a  large  party.  They 
released  the  boy,  Who  had  given  strong  evidence  of  the  stoicism, 
or  something  else  of  the  savage  character,  by  commencing  his 
breakfast  upon  a  horse's  head,  as  soon  as  he  found  he  was  not  to 
be  killed,  but  only  tied  as  a  prisoner. 

''  Their  object  accomplished,  our  men  gathered  up  all  the  sur- 
viving horses,  fifteen  in  number,  returned  upon  their  trail,  and 
rejoined  us  at  our  camp  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  They 
had  rode  about  one  hundred  miles  in  the  pyrsuitand  return,  and  all 
in  thirty  hours.  The  time,  place,  object  and  numbers  considered, 
this  expedition  of  Carson  and  Godey  may  be  considered  among  the 
boldest  and  most  disinterested  which  the  annals  of  western  adven- 
ture, so  full  of  darinc^  deeds,  can  present.  Two  men,  in  a  savage 
wilderness,  pursue  aay  and  night  an  unknown  body  of  Indians 
into  the  defiles  of  an  unknown  mountain — attack  them  on  sight 
without  counting  numbers — and  defeat  them  in  an  instant — and 
for  what  ?  to  punish  the  robbers  of  the  desert,  and  revenge  the 
wrongs  of  Mexicans  whom  they  did  not  know.  I  repeat,  it  was 
Carson  and  Godev  who  did  this — the  former  an  American^  born  in 
Boone  County,  Missouri ;  the  latter  a  Frenchman,  born  in  St. 
Louis — and  both  trained  to  western  enterprise  from  early  life." 

Jn  the  fall  of  1845,  Fremont  started  on  his  third  expedition. 
His  object  was,  if  i)08sible,  to  discover  a  new  route  to  Oregon, 
south  of  the  one  usually  traveled.  But  his  expedition  ultimately 
became  diverted  from  its  intended  object  by  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  he  became 
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an  active  participant  in  the  conquest  of  California,  wlicre  he  had 
arrived  in  January,  1846. 

In  June  of  1847,  he  commenced  his  return  to  the  United  States 
across  the  country  by  the  South  Pass,  in  company  with  General 
Kearney,  and  other  officers  and  privates,  to  the  number  of  about 
forty.  At  Fort  Leavenworth,  on  the  Missouri  frontier,  he  was 
arrested  by  General  Kearney,  tried,  and  condemned  to  lose  his 
commission,  on  account  of  some  alleged  breach  of  military  eti- 
quette.  The  President,  however,  pronounced  his  pardon ;  but 
Fremont,  in  June  (1848),  resigned ;  maintaining  that  he  had  done  no 
wrong,  and  desired  no  clemency. 

The  fourth  and  last  expedition  of  Fremont  was  a  private  enter- 
prise. His  objects  were  multifarious,  but  he  appears  to  have  had 
m  view,  the  discovery  of  a  proper  route  for  the  great  highway 
connecting  the  Mississippi  with  the  Pacific.  The  termination  of 
this  expedition  was  disastrous  to  all  concerned,  the  history  of 
which  has  been  given  in  two  private  letters  of  Fremont. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  1848,  Fremont  with  his  party,  left 
the  Upper  Pueblo  Fort,  near  the  bead  of  the  Arkansas.  They  had 
upward  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  good  mules,  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  bushels  of  shelled  corn,  intended  as  a  support  for  their 
animals  in  the  deep  snows  of  the  high  mountains.  The  great 
error  of  the  expedition  appears  .to  have  been  in  engaging,  as  a 
guide,  an  old  trapper,  well  known  as  "  Bill  Williams,"  who  spent 
some  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  in  trapping,  in  various  parts  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  proved  never  to  have  known,  or  to  have 
entirely  lorgotten  the  country  through  which  they  were  to  pass. 

"  The  11th  of  December,"  says  tremont  in  his  first  letter,  "  we 
found  ourselves  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  canon,  where 
that  river  issues  from  the  Sierra  San  Juan — one  of  tiie  highest, 
most  rugged,  and  impracticable  of  all  the  Rocky  Mountain  ranges, 
inaccessible  to  trappers  iind  hunters,  even  in  summer.  Across  the 
point  of  this  elevated  range,  our  guide  conducted  us ;  and  having 
great  confidence  in  this  man's  knowledge,  we  pressed  onward  with 
fatal  resolution.  Even  along  the  river  bottoms,  the  snow  was 
breast  deep  for  the  mules,  ana  falling  frequently  in  the  valley,  and 
almost  constantly  in  the  mountains.  The  cold  was  extraordinary. 
At  the  warmest  hours  of  the  most  pleasant  day,  the  thermometer 
stood  at  zero.     Judge  of  the  night  and  the  storms  I 

"  We  pressed  up  through  the  summit,  the  snow  deepening  as  we 
rose,  and  in  four  or  five  days  of  this  struggling  and  climbing,  all 
on  foot,  we  reached  the  naked  ridges  which  lie  above  the  line  of 
the  timbered  region,  and  which  form  the  dividing  heights  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  Along  these  naked  heights  it 
storms  all  winter,  and  the  winds  sweep  across  them  with  remorseless 
fury.  On  our  first  attempt  to  cross,  we  encountered  a  pouderie — 
dry  snow  driven  thick  through  the  air  by  violent  wind,  and  in 
which  objects  are  visible  only  a  short  distance — and  were  driven 
back,  having  some  ten  or  twelve  men  variously  frozen — face. 
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bands,  or  feet.  The  guide  came  near  being  frozen  to  death  here, 
and  dead  mules  were  lying  about  the  camp  fires.  Meantime,  it 
snowed  steadily.  The  next  day  (December)  we  renewed  the  at- 
tempt to  scale  the  summit,  and  were  more  fortunate,  it  then  seemed. 
Making  mauls,  and  beating  down  a  road  or  trench  through  the 
deep  snow,  we  forced  the  ascent  in  spite  of  the  driving  poiLderiey 
crossed  the  crest,  descended  a  little,  and  encamped  immediately 
below  in  the  edge  of  the  timbered  region.  The  trail  showed  as  if 
a  defeated  party  had  passed  by — packs,  pack-saddles,  scattered 
articles  of  clothing,  and  dead  mules  strewed  along.  We  were  en- 
camped about  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Westward  the  country  was  buried  in  snow.  The  storm  continued. 
All  movement  was  paralyzed.  To  advance  with  the  expedition  was 
impossible.  To  get  back  was  impossible.  Our  fate  stood  revealed. 
Wo  were  overtaken  by  sudden  and  inevitable  ruin.  The  poor 
animals  were  to  go  first. 

^'  It  was  instantly  apparent  that  we  should  lose  every  one.  I 
took  my  resolution  immediately,  and  determined  to  recross  the 
mountain  back  to  the  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  dragging  or 
packing  the  baggage  by  men.  With  great  labor  the  baggage  was 
transported  across  the  crest  to  the  head  springs  of  a  little  stream 
leading  to  the  main  river.  A  few  days  were  sufficient  to  destroy 
that  find  band  of  mules.    They  would  generally  keep  huddled  to- 

f ether;  and  as  they  froze,  one  would  be  seen  to  tumble  down  and 
isappear  under  the  driving  snow.  Sometimes  they  would  break 
oflf,  and  rush  down  toward  the  timber  until  stoppea  by  the  deep 
snow,  where  they  were  soon  hidden  by  the  j>oudene.  The  courage 
of  some  of  the  men  began  to  fail." 

In  this  situation  Fremont  determined  to  send  a  party  to  New 
Mexico  for  provisions,  and  for  mules  to  transport  their  baggage. 
King,  Brackenridge,  Creutzfeldt,  and  the  guide,  Williams,  were 
selected  for  this  purpose ;  the  party  being  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  King.  Now  came  on  the  tedium  of  waiting  for  the  return 
of  this  relief  party.  Day  after  day  passed,  and  no  news  from  them. 
Snow  fell  almost  incessantly  in  the  mountains.  The  spirits  of  the 
camp  grew  lower.  Life  was  losing  its  charms  to  those  who  had 
not  reasons  beyond  themselves  to  live.  Proue  laid  down  in  the 
trail  and  froze  to  death.  In  a  sunshine  day,  and  having  with  him 
the  means  to  make  a  fire,  he  threw  his  blanket  down  on  the  trail, 
laid  down  upon  it,  and  laid  there  till  he  froze  to  death  I 

Sixteen  days  passed  away,  and  no  tidings  from  the  party  sent  for 
relief.  Weary  with  delay  and  oppressed  with  anxiety,  Fremont  de- 
termined to  go  in  person  in  search  of  the  absent  party  and  for  relief 
in  the  Mexican  settlements.  Leaving  the  camp  employed  with  the 
baggage,  under  the  command  of  Vincent  Haler,  with  injunctions 
to  follow  in  three  days,  Fremont  set  off  down  the  river  with  Godey, 
Preuss,  and  Saunders,  a  colored  servant,  leaving  in  camp  provi- 
sions only  lor  a  few  meals. 

"  On  the  sixth  day  after  leaving  camp,"  says  Fremont,  *'  about 
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BTinset,  we  discovered  a  little  smoke  in  a  grove  of  timber  off  from 
tbo  river,  and  thinking  it  might  be  our  express  party  (King  and 
his  men  on  tlieir  return),  we  went  to  see.  This  was  the  twenty- 
second  da}'  since  that  party  had  left  us.  We  found  them — ^three 
of  them :  Creutzfeldt,  IBrackenridge,  and  Williams — the  most  mis- 
erable objects  1  had  ever  beheld.  1  did  not  recognize  Crentzfeldt's 
features  when  Brackenridge  brought  him  up  and  told  me  his  name. 
They  had  been  starving.  King  had  starved  to  deatli  a  few  days 
before.  His  remains  were  some  six  or  eight  miles  above,  near  the 
river.  By  the  aid  of  the  Indian  horses,  we  carried  these  three 
with  us  down  the  valley,  to  the  Pueblo  on  the  Little  Colorado, 
which  we  reached  on  tiie  fourth  day  afterward,  having  traveled  in 
snow  and  on  foot  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  I  looked  upon  the 
feelings  which  induced  mo  to  set  out  from  the  camp  as  an  inspiration. 
Had  I  remained  there,  waiting  the  return  of  poor  King's  party, 
every  man  of  us  must  have  perished. 

**  The  morning  after  reaching  the  Little  Colorado  Pueblo — horses 
and  supplies  not  being  there — Godey  and  I  rode  on  to  the  Rio 
Hondo,  and  thence  to  Taos,  about  twenty-five  miles,  where  we 
found  what  we  needed ;  and  the  next  morning,  Godey,  with  four 
Mexicans,  thirtv  horses  or  mules,  and  provisions,  set  out  on  his 
return  to  the  relief  of  Vincent  Haler's  party." 

Fremont  waited  in  much  anxiety  for  the  successful  return  of 
those  left  behind,  from  the  17th  of  January  until  February  5,  when 
Vincent  Halcr  came  in.  In  a  subsequent  letter,  written  the  next 
day  at  Taos,  some  eighty  miles  north  of  Santa  Fe,  he  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  terrible  calamities  that  befell  those  that 
were  left  behind: 

"  You  will  remember  that  I  left  in  the  camp  twenty-three  men, 
when  I  set  off  with  Godey,  Preuss,  and  my  servant,  in  search  of 
King  and  succor,  with  directions  about  the  baggage,  and  with 
occupation  suflScient  to  employ  them  about  it  for  three  or  four  days; 
after  which  they  were  to  follow  me  down  the  river.  Within  that 
time  I  expected  relief  from  King's  party,  if  it  came  at  all.  They 
remained  seven  days  and  then  started,  their  scant  provisions  about 
exhausted,  and  the  dead  mules  on  the  western  side  of  the  great 
Sierra^  buried  under  snow. 

''Manuel — you  will  remember  Manuel,  a  Christian  Indian  of 
the  Cosunine  tribe,  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin — gave  way  to 
a  feeling  of  despair,  after  they  had  moved  about  two  miles,  and 
begged  Vincent  Ilaler,  whom  I  had  left  in  command,  to  shoot  him. 
Failing  to  find  death  in  that  form,  he  turned  and  made  his  way 
back  to  camp,  intending  to  die  there.  The  party  moved  on,  and 
at  ten  niilos  Wise  gave  out,  threw  away  his  gun  and  blanket,  and 
at  a  few  hundred  yards  further,  fell  over  into  the  snow  and  died. 
Two  Indian  boys,  countrymen  of  Manuel,  were  behind.  They 
came  upon  him,  rolled  him  up  in  his  blanket,  and  buried  him  in 
the  snow  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 

"  No  other  died  that  day.    None  the  next. 
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"  Carver  raved  during  the  night — his  imagination  wliolly  occu- 
pied with  images  of  many  things  which  he  lancied  himeelf  to  be 
eating.  In  the  morning  he  wandered  off,  and  probably  soon  died. 
He  was  not  seen  again.  Sorel  on  this  day — t!ie  fourth  from  camp — 
laid  down  to  die.  They  built  him  a  iir^,  an  1  Morin,  who  was  in 
a  dyiu^  condition  and  snow-blind,  remained  with  him.  These  two 
probably  did  not  last  until  the  next  morning.  That  evening — I 
think  it  was — Hubbard  killed  a  deer.  They  killed  here  and  there 
a  grouse,  but  nothing  else,  the  deep  snow  in  the  valley  having 
driven  off  the  game.  The  state  of  the  party  became  desperate, 
and  brought  Haler  to  the  determination  of  breaking  it  up,  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  living  upon  each  other.  He  told  them  that 
he  had  done  all  that  ho  could  for  them — that  they  had  no  other 
hope  remaining  for  them  than  the  expected  relief— and  that  the 
best  plan  was  to  scatter  and  make  the  best  of  their  way,  each  as 
he  could,  down  the  river ;  that  for  himself,  if  he  was  to  be  eaten, 
he  would  at  all  events  be  found  traveling  when  he  did  die.  The 
address  had  its  effect.     They  accordingly  separated. 

*' With  Haler,  continued  five  others  —  Scott,  Hubbard,  Martin, 
Bacon,  Roher,  and  the  two  Gosumne  boys.  Roher  now  became 
despondent  and  stopped.  Haler  reminded  him  of  his  family  and 
urged  him  to  try  and  hold  out  for  their  sake.  Eoused  by  this  ap 
peal  to  his  tenderest  affections,  the  unfortunate  roan  moved  for 
ward,  but  feebly,  and  soon  began  to  fall  behind.  On  a  further 
appeal  he  promised  to  follow  and  to  overtake  them  at  evening. 
Ilaler,  Scott,  Hubbard,  and  Martin  now  agreed  that  if  any  of  them 
should  give  out,  the  others  were  not  to  wait  for  him  to  die,  but  to 
push  on  and  try  to  save  themselves.     Soon  this  mournful  covenant 

had  to  be  kept At  night  Kerne's  party  encamped  a  few 

hundred  yards  from  Haler's,  with  the  intention,  according  to  Tap- 
lin,  of  remaining  where  they  were  until  the  relief  should  come, 
and  in  the  meantime  to  live  upon  those  who  had  died  and  upon  the 
weaker  ones  as  they  should  die.  With  this  party  were  the  three 
brothers  Kerne,  Chaplin,  Cathcart,  McKie,  Andrews,  Stepperfeldt, 
and  Taplin. 

^'  Ferguson  and  Beadle  had  remained  together  behind.  In  the 
evening,  Roher  came  up  and  remained  in  Kerne's  party.  Haler 
learnt  afterward  from  some  of  the  party,  that  Roher  and  Andrews 
wandered  off  the  next  morning  and  died.  They  say  they  saw  their 
bodies.  Haler's  party  continued  on.  After  a  few  hours,  Hubbard 
gave  out.  According  to  the  agreement,  he  was  left  to  die,  but  with 
such  comfort  as  could  be  given  him.  They  built  him  a  fire,  and 
gathered  him  some  wood,  and  then  left  him — without  turning  their 
heads,  as  Haler  says,  to  look  at  him  as  they  went  off. 

''About  two  miles  further,  Scott — you  remember  him,  he  used 
to  shoot  birds  for  you  on  the  frontier — he  gave  out.  He  was  an- 
other of  the  four  who  had  covenanted  against  waiting  for  each 
other.  Tlie  survivors  did  for  him  as  they  had  done  for  Hubbard, 
and  passed  on. 
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^^  In  the  afternoon,  the  two  Indian  boys  went  ahead — ^blessed  bo 
these  boys! — and  before  nightfall  met  Godey  with  the  relief.  He 
had  gone  on  with  all  speed.  The  boys  gave  him  the  news.  He 
fired  signal  gans  to  notify  his  approach.  Haler  heard  the  gnns 
and  knew  the  crack  of  qqr  rifles,  and  felt  that  relief  had  come. 
This  night  was  the  first  of  hope  and  joy.  Early  in  the  morning, 
with  the  first  gray  light,  Godey  was  in  the  trail,  and  soon  met 
Haler  with  the  wreck  of  his  party  slowly  advancing.  I  hear  that 
they  all  cried  together  like  children — these  men  of  iron  nerves  and 
lion  hearts  when  dangers  were  to  be  faced  or  hardships  to  be  con- 
gaered  I  They  were  all  children  in  this  moment  of  melted  hearts, 
baccor  was  soon  dealt  out  to  these  few  first  met,  and  Gk>dey  with 
his  relief,  accompanied  by  Haler  who,  turning  back  hnrriedly,  fol- 
lowed the  back  trail  in  search  of  the  living  and  the  dead  scattered 
in  the  rear.  They  came  to  Scott  first.  He  was  alive,  and  is  saved  I 
They  came  to  Hubbard  next.  He  was  dead,  but  still  warm.  These 
were  the  only  ones  of  Haler's  party  that  had  been  left.  From 
Eleme's  party,  next  met,  they  learnt  the  deaths  of  Andrews  and 
Boher ;  and  a  little  farther  on,  met  Ferguson,  who  told  them  that 
Beadle  had  died  the  night  before.  All  the  living  were  found  and 
saved,  Manuel  among  them — which  looked  like  a  resurrection — 
and  reduced  the  number  of  the  dead  to  ten — one-third  of  the  whole 
party,  which  a  few  days  before  was  scaling  the  mountain  with  me, 
and  battling  with  the  elements  twelve  thousand  feet  in  the  air. 

^^  How  rapid  are  the  changes  of  life  I  A  few  days  ^o,  and  I 
was  struggling  through  snow  in  the  savage  wilds  of  the  Upper  Del 
Norte  —  followinff  the  course  of  the  river  in  more  than  Kussian 
cold,  no  food,  no  olanket  to  cover  me  in  the  long  frozen  nights — 
uncertain  at  what  moment  of  the  night  we  might  be  roused  by  the 
Indian  rifle — doubtful,  verv  doubtful,  whether  1  should  ever  see  you 
or  friends  again.  Now,  I  am  seated  by  a  comfortable  fire,  alone, 
pursuing  my  own  thoughts,  writing  to  you  in  the  certainty  of  reach- 
ing vou — a  French  volume  of  Balzac  on  the  table — a  colored  print 
of  the  landing  of  Columbus  before  me — listening  in  safety  to  the 
raging  storm  without  I 

"  xou  will  wish  to  know  what  eflect  the  scenes  I  have  passed 
through  have  had  upon  me.  In  person  none.  The  destruction  of 
my  party  and  the  loss  of  friends  are  causes  of  grief,  but  I  have  not 
been  injured  in  body  or  mind.  Both  have  been  strained  and 
severely  taxed,  but  neither  hurt.  I  have  seen  one  or  the  other,  and 
sometimes  both,  give  way  in  strong  frames,  strong  minds,  and  stout 
hearts ;  but  as  heretofore,  I  have  come  out  unhurt.  I  believe  that 
the  remembrance  of  friends  sometimes  gives  us  a  power  of  resist- 
ance which  the  desire  to  save  our  own  lives  could  never  call  up." 

In  about  a  fortnight  after  writing  the  foregoing  account,  Fremont 
made  up  a  party^at  Santa  Fe,  and  started  for  California  overland 
by  the  old  Gila  route,  where  he  arrived  early  in  the  succeeding 
spring,  his  family  having  preceded  him  by  the  Panama  route. 
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Those  who  have  not  experienced  them,  can  have  but  inaccurate 
ideas  of  the  terrible  storms  that  at  times  prevail  in  the  plains  and 
mountains  of  the  Far  West,  and  of  the  suflerings  that  they  often 
bring  upon  the  unfortunate  emigrants  and  hunters  that  come  within 
the  region  of  their  influence.  A  traveler  describes  one  of  unusual 
severity,  which  he  encountered  in  the  winter  of  1846-7,  near  the 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pueblo  Fort, 
on  the  headwaters  of  the  Arkansas,  and  in  which,  as  wiU  be  seen 
in  the  following  narration,  he  narrowly  escaped  perishing. 

As  we  were  now  within  twenty  miles  of  the  Pueblo  Fort,  Mor- 
gan, who  had  enough  of  it,  determined  to  return,  and  I  agreed  ix> 
go  back  with  the  animals  to  the  caohe^  and  bring  in  the  meats  and 
packs.  I  accordingly  tied  the  blanket  on  a  mule's  back,  and  lead- 
ing the  horse,  trotted  back  at  once  to  the  grove  of  cotton-woods, 
where  we  before  had  encamped. 

The  sky  had  been  gradually  overcast  with  leaden-colored  clouds 
until,  when  near  sunset,  it  was  one  huge  inky  mass  of  rolling 
darkness.  The  wind  had  suddenly  lulled,  and  an  unnatural  calm, 
which  so  surely  heralds  a  storm  in  these  tempestuous  regions,  suc- 
ceeded. The  ravens  were  winging  their  way  toward  the  shelter 
of  the  timber,  and  the  coyote  or  prairie  wolf  was  seen  trotting 
quickly  to  cover,  conscious  of  the  coming  storm.  The  black 
tnreatening  clouds  seemed  gradually  to  descend  until  they  kissed 
the  earth,  and  already  the  distant  mountains  were  hidden  to  their 
very  bases.  A  hollow  murmuring  swept  through  the  bottom,  but 
as  yet  not  a  branch  was  stirred  by  the  wind :  and  the  huge  cotton- 
woods,  with  their  leafless  limbs,  loomed  like  a  line  of  ghosts 
through  the  heavy  gloom. 

Knowing  but  too  well  what  was  coming,  I  turned  my  animals 
toward  the  timber,  about  two  miles  distant.  With  pointed  ears 
and  actually  trembling  with  fright,  they  were  as  eager  as  myself  to 
reach  the  shelter;  but  before  we  had  proceeded  a  triird  of  the  dis- 
tance, with  a  deafening  roar,  the  tempest  broke  upon  us.  The 
clouds  opened  and  drove  right  in  our  faces  a  storm  of  freezing  sleet, 
which  froze  as  it  fell.  The  first  squall  of  wind  carried  away  my 
cap,  and  the  enormous  hailstones  beating  on  my  unprotected  head 
and  face,  almost  stunned  me.  In  an  instant  my  hunting-shirt  was 
soaked,  and,  as  instantly,  frozen  hard,  and  my  horse  was  a  mass 
of  icicles.  Jumping  ofl*  my  mule — ^for  to  ride  was  impossible — I 
tore  off*  the  saddle-blanket  and  covered  my  head.  The  animals, 
blinded  with  the  sleet,  and  their  eyes  actually  coated  with  ice, 
turned  their  tails  to  the  storm,  and  blown  before  it,  made  for  the 
open  prairie.  All  my  exertions  to  drive  them  to  the  shelter  of  the 
timber  were  useless.  It  was  impossible  to  face  the  hurricane, 
which  now  brought  with  it  clouds  of  driving  snow ;  and  perfect 
darkness  soon  set  in.  Still  the  animals  kept  on,  and  I  determined 
not  to  leave  them,  following,  or  rather  being  blown  after 
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My  blanket,  frozen  stiff  like  a  board,  required  all  the  strength  of 
my  nunibea  fingers  to  prevent  it  from  being  blown  away,  and 
although  it  was  no  protection  against  the  intense  cold,  I  knew  it 
would,  in  some  degree,  shelter  me  at  night  from  the  snow. 

In  half  an  hour  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow  on  the  bare 
prairie  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  and  through  this  I  floundered  for 
a  long  time  before  the  animals  stopped.  The  prairie  was  as  bare 
as  a  lake;  but  one  little  tufl  of  greasewood  bushes  presented  itself, 
and  here,  turning  from  the  storm,  they  suddenly  stopped  and 
remained  perfectly  still.  In  vain  I  a^ain  attemptied  to  turn  them 
toward  the  direction  of  the  timber;  huddled  together^  they  would 
not  move  an  inch;  and  exhausted  myself  and  seeing  nothing 
b9fi)re  me  but,  as  I  thought,  certiiin  death,  I  sank  down  immedi- 
ately behind  them,  and  covering  my  head  with  the  blanket, 
crouched  like  a  ball  in  the  snow,  i  would  have  started  myself  for 
the  timber,  but  it  was  pitchy  dark ;  the  wind  drove  clouds  of  frozen 
snow  into  my  face;  and  the  animals  had  so  turned  about  in  the 
prairie,  that  it  was  impossible  to  know  the  direction  to  take;  and 
although  I  had  a  compass  with  me,  my  hands  were  so  frozen  that 
I  was  utterly  unable,  after  repeated  attempts,  to  unscrew  the  box 
and  consult  it.  Even  had  I  reached  the  timber,  my  situation  would 
scarcely  have  been  improved,  for  the  trees  were  scattered  wide  about 
over  a  narrow  space,  and  consequently  afforded  but  little  shelter; 
and  even  if  I  had  succeeded  in  getting  firewood — bv  no  means  an 
easy  matter  at  any  time,  and  still  more  diflScult  now  that  the  ground 
was  covered  with  three  feet  of  snow — I  was  utterly  unable  to  use 
my  flint  and  steel  to  procure  a  light,  since  my  fingers  were  like 
pieces  of  stone,  and  entirely  without  feeling. 

The  way  the  wind  roared  over  the  prairie  that  night;  how  the 
snow  drove  before  it,  covering  me  and  the  poor  animals  partly ; 
and  how  I  lay  there,  feeling  the  very  blood  freezing  in  my  veins, 
and  my  bones  petrifying  with  the  icy  blasts  which  seemed  to  pene- 
trate them ;  how  for  hours  I  remained  with  my  head  on  my  knees, 
and  the  snow  pressing  it  down  like  a  weight  of  lead,  expecting 
every  instant  to  drop  into  a  sleep  from  which  I  knew  it  was  impos- 
sible I  should  ever  awake:  how  every  now  and  then  the  mules 
would  groan  aloud,  and  fall  down  upon  the  snow,  and  then  again 
struggle  on  their  legs;  how  all  night  long  the  piercing  howl  of 
wolves  was  borne  upon  the  wind,  which  never  for  an  instant 
abated  its  violence  during  the  night — I  will  not  attempt  to  describe. 
I  have  passed  many  nights  alone  in  the  wilderness;  and,  in  a  soli- 
tary camp,  have  listened  to  the  roarings  of  the  wind  and  the  howl- 
ing of  wolves,  and  felt  the  rain  or  snow  beating  upon  me  with 
perfect  unconcern ;  but  this  night  threw  all  my  former  experiences 
into  the  shade,  and  is  marked  with  the  blackest  of  stories  in  the 
memoranda  of  my  journeyings. 

Once,  late  in  the  night,  by  keeping  my  hands  buried  in  the 
breast  of  my  hunting-shirt,  I  succeeded  in  restoring  suflScient  feel- 
ing into  them  to  enable  me  to  strike  a  light.    Luckily  my  pipe. 
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'  wbich  was  made  out  of  a  huge  piece  of  cotton-wood  bark,  and 
capable  of  containing  at  least  twelve  ordinary  pipesfal,  was  filled 
with  tobacco  to  the  brim ;  and  this,  I  do  believe,  kept  me  alive 
daring  the  night;  for  I  smoked  and  smoked,  until  the  pipe  itself 
caught  fire  and  burned  completely  to  the  stem. 

I  was  just  sinking  into  a  dreamy  stupor,  when  the  mules  began 
to  shake  themselves,  and  sneeze  and  snort,  which  hailing  as  a  good 
sign,  and  that  they  were  still  alive,  I  attempted  to  lift  my  head  and 
take  a  view  of  the  weather.  When,  with  great  difiSculty,  I  raised 
my  head,  all  appeared  as  dark  as  pitch,  and  it  did  not  at  first  occur 
to  me  that  I  was  hurried  deep  in  snow;  but  when  I  thrust  my  arm 
above  me,  a  hole  was  thus  made,  through  which  I  saw  the  stars 
shining  in  the  sky,  and  the  clouds  fast  clearing  awav.  Making  a 
sudden  attempt  to  straighten  my  almost  petrified  back  and  limbs,  I 
rose,  but  unable  to  stand,  fell  forward  in  the  snow,  frightening  the 
animals,  which  immediately  started  away.  When  1  gained  my 
legs,  I  found  that  day  was  just  breaking,  a  long  gray  line  of  light 
appearing  over  the  belt  of  timber  on  the  creek,  and  the  clouds 
gradually  rising  from  the  east,  and  allowing  the  stars  to  peep  fi*om 
patches  of  the  blue  sky.  Following  the  animals  as  soon  as  I 
gained  the  use  of  my  limbs,  and  taking  a  last  look  at  the  perfect 
cave  from  which  I  had  just  arisen,  I  found  them  in  the  timber, 
and,  singular  enough,  under  the  very  tree  where  we  had  cached 
our  meat.  However,  I  was  unable  to  ascend  the  tree  in  my  present 
state,  and  my  frost-bitten  fingers  refused  to  perform  their  ofiSces; 
so  that  I  jumped  upon  my  horse,  and,  followed  by  the  mules,  gal- 
loped back  to  the  Arkansas,  which  I  reached  in  the  evening,  half 
dead  with  hunger  and  cold. 

The  hunters  had  given  me  up  for  lost,  as  such  a  night  even  the 
^'oldest  inhabitants"  had  never  witnessed.  My  late  companion 
had  reached  the  Arkansas,  and  was  safely  housed  before  it  broke, 
blessing  his  lucky  stars  that  he  had  not  gone  back  with  me:  The 
next  morning  he  returned  and  brought  in  the  meat;  while  I  spent 
two  days  in  nursing  my  frozen  fingers  and  feet,  and  making  up  ia 
feasting  mountain  fashion  for  the  hardships  I  had  suflfered. 


THE  INDIANS  OF  THE  GREAT  PRAIRIE  WILDERNESS. 

There  are  about  one  hundred  and  thirty -five  thousand  Indians 
inhabiting  the  Great  Prairie  Wilderness,  of  whose  social  and  civil 
condition,  manners  and  customs,  we  give  a  brief  account.  Firsts 
we  speak  of  those  who  reside  in  the  Indian  Territory,  six  hundred 
miles  north  and  south,  and  extending  along  the  frontiers  of  the 
Western  States — which  immense  tract  has  been  purchased  of  the 
wild  tribes  by  the  United  States  Government,  for  a  permanent 
abiding-place  for  the  emigrating  Indians  of  the  settled  part  of  the 
Union — as  a  spot  where  they  could  be  free  from  those  contaminating 
23 
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influences  that  conspired  to  their  rain  while  residing  near  the 
settlements  of  the  whites.  It  is  an  admirable  location  for  this 
purpose;  its  soil  is  generally  exceedingly  fertile,  with  excellent 
water,  fine  timber  on  tne  streams,  mines  of  iron  and  lead  ore  and 
coal.  Thither,  for  the  last  forty  years,  the  government  has  been 
indncing  the  Indians  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States  to  emi- 
grate, until  near  eighty  thousand  have  moved  on  to  the  lands  thus 
assigned  them. 

Government  has  been  very  liberal  to  them.  It  purchases  the 
land  which  the  emigrating  tribes  leave;  gives  them  others  within 
the  new  territory;  transports  them ;  erects  a  portion  of  their  dwell- 
ings; plows  and  fences  a  portion  of  their  nelds;  furnishes  them 
teachers  of  agriculture  and  implements  of  husbandry,  horses,  cattle, 
etc.;  erects  school  houses,  and  supports  teachers  in  them  the  year 
round ;  and  makes  provision  for  the  subsistence  of  the  new  emi- 
grants, and  uses  every  effort  for  the  promotion  of  their  moral  and 
physical  welfare. 

Considering  that  the  ordinary  system  of  government,  of  chief- 
taincies among  the  tribes,  prolifac  of  evil,  the  United  States  use  all 
the  means  in  their  power  to  abolish  them — making  the  rulers 
elective — establishing  a  form  of  government  in  each  tribe  similar 
to  our  State  governments,  and  endeavoring  to  unite  the  tribes 
under  a  general  government,  like  that  at  Washington.  Accord- 
ingly a  beautiful  spot,  centrally  situated,  has  been  selected  on 
Osage  Biver,  about  seven  miles  sauare,  sixteen  miles  distant  from 
tlie  Missouri  line,  as  a  suitable  place  for  the  central  government. 
Any  member  of  those  tribes  that  come  into  the  confederation,  may 
own  property  in  the  district  and  no  other. 

The  Choctaws  number  about  twenty  thousand,  which  includes 
six  hundred  negro  slaves  and  two  hundred  white  men,  married  to 
Choctaw  women.  They  reside  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  terri- 
tory, on  a  tract  capable  of  producing  most  abundant  crops  of  corn, 
.flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  cotton,  etc.,  and  sustaining  a  population  as 
dense  as  that  of  England.  They  are  improving  in  comfort  and 
civilization,  have  fine  farms,  well  stocked,  cotton  gins,  looms, 
flouring  mills,  etc.  They  have  a  written  constitution  similar  to 
that  of  the  United  States,  which  divides  the  government  into  four 
departments — legislative,  executive,  judicial  and  military,  together 
with  a  National  Assembly,  which  meets  annually  on  the  first 
Monday  in  October.  The  Chickasaws,  numbering  fifty -five  hun- 
dred, including  their  slaves,  are  merged  in  the  Choctaws,  and  are 
wealthy  from  the  sales  of  their  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the 
United  States.  They  have  a  large  fund  applicable  to  various 
objects  of  civilization,  ten  thousand  dollars  of  which  is  annually 
applied  to  education,  and  the  Choctaws  also  have  six  thousand 
dollars  annually  applied  to  the  same  object. 

The  Cherokees,  including  nine  hundred  slaves,  number  twenty- 
two  thousand.  They,  like  the  above,  own  jfine  farms,  with  lead 
mines  and  salt  works,  wherQ  they  manufacture  one  hundred  bushels 
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of  salt  per  day,  and  have  a  form  of  government  similar  to  the 
Choctaws.  Their  dwellinffs  are  log,  with  frequently  stone  chim- 
neys and  plank  floors,  and  furnished  as  well  as  those  of  settlers  in 
the  new  countries ;  and  they  have  good  taverns  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  strangers.  Their  form  of  government  is  similar  to  the 
above,  and  their  permanent  school  fund  amounts  to  $200,000.  In 
1860,  they  had  no  less  than  twenty-two  different  schools,  where 
over  a  thousand  children  were  taught  the  common  branches,  in< 
eluding  history.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  twenty  were  orphans, 
who  were  boarded  and  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  Orphan's 
Fund. 

The  Creeks  number  twenty -two  thousand  five  hundred,  including 
three  hundred  and  ninety-three  slaves;  included  with  them  are 
sixteen  hundred  Seminoles.  In  point  of  civilization  and  educa- 
tional advantages,  their  situation  is  similar  to  the  Choctaws  and 
Cherokecs,  though  their  form  of  civil  government  is  less  perfect. 

The  Senecas,  and  Shawanees  with  them,  number  four  hundred 
and  sixty-one,  and  are,  in  a  measure,  civilized — speak  good  Eng- 
lish, and  live  in  as  much  comfort  as  the  others  spoken  of.  The 
other  emigrated  tribes,  are  the  Pottawatomies ;  the  lowas;  the 
Weas ;  the  Piankashaws ;  the  Peorias  and  Easkaskias ;  the  Otta- 
was;  the  Shawanees;  the  Delawares;  the  Kickapoos  and  the 
Wyandots;  the  Sacs  and  Foxes;  none  of  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first  two  named,  number  one  thousand  souls.  They  are 
all,  however,  more  or  less  civilized,  and  receive  the  annuities  from 
the  general  government. 

There  is  scarcely  anything  the  Indian  tribes  have  to  encounter 
80  seriously  fatal  to  their  improvement  as  intemperance ;  of  this 
they  are  conscious  themselves,  and  most  of  the  emigrant  tribes 
have  adopted  measures  for  its  prohibition  with  various  degrees  of 
success.  Among  the  Choctaws  a  law  was  passed  upon  this  subject, 
which  was  measurably  successful;  and  the  spirit  which  effectea  its 
passage  was  worthy  of  the  most  exalted  state  of  civilization.  It 
seems  that  the  tribe  had  generally  become  oensible  of  the  pernicious 
influences  of  strong  drink  upon  their  prosperitv,  and  had,  in  vain, 
attempted  various  plans  for  its  suppression.  At  last,  a  council  of 
the  head  men  of  the  nation  was  convened,  and  they  passed  a  law 
by  acclamation,  that  each  and  any  individual  who  should,  hence- 
forth, introduce  ardent  spirits  into  the  nation,  should  be  punished 
with  a  hundred  lashes  on  his  bare  back.  The  council  aojoumed, 
but  the  members  soon  began  to  canvass  among  themselves  the 
pernicious  consequences  which  might  result  from  the  protracted 
use  of  whisky  already  in  the  shops,  and  therefore  concluded  the 
quicker  it  was  drank  up,  the  more  promptly  the  evil  would  be  over, 
so  falling  to,  in  Ites  tlian  two  hours  Bacchus  never  mustered  a 
drunker  troop  than  were  these  same  temperance  legislators.  The 
consequences  of  their  determination  were  of  lasting  importance  to 
them.  The  law,  with  some  slight  improvementi,  has  since  been 
vigorously  enforced. 
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There  are  about  22,000  Indians,  of  native  tribes,  who  reside  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  who  receive  annuities  from  the  United 
States.  Tliey  are  the  Pawnees,  the  Sioux,  the  Quapaws,  the  Kan- 
zas,  Ottoes,  Omahoes,  and  the  Ponsars.  The  Pawnees  number 
10,500,  and  the  Osages,  5,500*  the  others  are  much  less  in 
number,  and  all  are  in  a  degradecl  condition. 

These  are  the  native  and  emigrant  Indians  within  the  Indian 
Territory,  with  their  several  conditions  and  circumstances  briefly 
stated.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  one  or  more  of  the 
emigrant  tribes  have  a  newspaper  among  them,  and  that  inter- 
spersed through  them  are  many  devoted  missionaries  of  different 
denominations,  who,  amid  more  or  less  of  privation,  are  laboring 
with  all  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  their  temporal  and  spiritual 
welfare. 

The  other  Indians  in  the  Great  Prairie  Wilderness,  will  be 
briefly  noticed  under  two  divisions — those  living  South^  and  those 
living  North  of  the  Great  Platte  River. 

South  of  the  Great  Platte,  are  no  tribes  of  note  out  of  New 
Mexico,  except  the  Caraanches,  who  number  about  20,000.  They 
are  a  warlike  tribe  and  unexcelled  as  horsemen.  Like  the  Arate 
of  the  desert  tiiey  never  reside  but  a  few  days  in  a  place ;  but 
travel  north  with  the  buffalo  in  summer,  and,  when  ;ivinter  comes 
on,  return  with  them  to  the  plains  of  Texas. 

North  of  the  Great  Platte  or  Nebraska  Eiver,  are  the  remains 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  tribes,  who  average  about  eight  hundred  each. 
The  Sioux  and  the  small-pox  have  thus  reduced  them.  In  the 
upper  Mississippi  country  are  the  Sioux  and  Chippewas,  both  very 
powerful  tribes. 

Inhabiting  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  vicinity  are  the  Shosho- 
nees  or  Snakes,  the  Arrapahoes,  the  Grows,  and  the  Blackfeet. 
The  two  last  named  are  very  warlike.  The  Blackfeet,  in  1828, 
numbered  15,000  souls,  when,  having  stolen  a  blanket,  that  year, 
from  the  American  Fur  Company's  steamboat  on  the  Yellow 
Stone,  one  which  had  belonged  to  a  man  who  had  died  of  the 
small- pox  on  board,  the  infected  article  spread  the  disease  among 
the  whole  tribe,  and  reduced  their  number  to  two-thirds. 

They  endeavored,  for  awhile,  to  bury  the  dead,  but  these  were 
SQOu  more  numerous  than  the  living.  At  last,  those  left  alive  fled 
to  the  mountains,  mad  with  superstition  and  fear,  where  the  pure 
air  of  the  elevated  vales  restored  the  remainder  of  the  tribe  to 
health.  But  this  infliction,  which  they  believed  to  be  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  displeasure  of  the  Great  Spirit  against  them,  has  in 
nowise  humanized  their  bloodthirsty  nature.  , 

In  conclusion,  we  remark  that  none  of  the  native  tribes  west  of 
the  Mississippi  are  as  brave  and  warlike  as  those  which  inhabited 
the  older  States  of  the  Union,  as  the  Wyandots,  the  Shawanees.  the 
Creeks,  the  Seminoles,  the  Chcrokees,  and  the  Iroquois.     Nor,  in 

SneraU  do  they  burn  their  prisoners,  or  inflict  upon  them  pro- 
iGted  tortures. 
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EFFECT  OF  SETTLEMENT  ON  THE  CLIMATE  OF  THE  WEST. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  system  of  weather  since 
the  settlement  of  the  western  country,  yet  those  changes  have  been 
80  gradual,  that  it  is  no  very  easy  task  to  recollect  or  describe  them 
At  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  the  summers  were  much 
cooler  than  they  are  at  present.  For  many  years  a  single  warm 
night  rarely  occurred  during  the  whole  summer.  The  evenings 
were  cool,  and  the  mornings  frequently  uncomfortably  cold.  The 
coldQess  of  the  nights  was  owing  to  the  deep  shade  of  the  lofty 
forest  trees,  which  everywhere  covered  the  ground.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  still  further  sliaded  by  large  crops 
of  wild  grass  and  weeds,  which  prevented  it  from  becoming  heated 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun  during  the  day.  At  sundown  the  air  began 
to  become  damp  and  cool,  and  continued  to  increase  in  coldness, 
until  warmed  by  the  sunshine  of  the  succeeding  day.  This  wila 
herbage  afforded  pasture  for  the  caittle  and  horses,  from  spring 
until  the  onset  of  winter.  To  enable  the  owner  to  fina  his 
beasts,  the  leader  of  each  flock  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  was 
furnished  with  a  bell  suspended  to  the  neck  by  a  leathern  or  iron 
collar.  Bells,  therefore,  constituted  a  considerable  article  of  trafSc 
in  early  times. 

One  distressing  circumstance  resulted  from  the  wild  herbage  of 
the  wilderness.  It  produced  innumerable  swarms  of  gnats,  mus- 
quitoes,  and  horse-flies.  Those  distressing  insects  gave  such  an- 
noyance to  man  and  beast,  that  they  may  be  justly  ranked  among 
the  early  plagues  of  the  country.  During  that  part  of  the  season 
in  which  they  were  prevalent,  they  made  the  cattle  poor,  and 
lessened  the  amount  of  their  milk.  In  plowing,  they  were  very 
distressing  to  the  horses.  It  was  customary  to  build  large  fires  of 
old  logs  about  the  forts,  the  smoke  of  which  kept  the  flies  from 
the  cattle,  which  soon  learned  to  change  their  position,  with 
every  change  of  wind,  so  as  to  keep  themselves  constantly  in  the 
smoke. 

The  summers  in  early  times  were  mostly  very  dry.  The  want 
of  rain  was  compensated  in  some  degree  by  heavy  dews,  which 
were  then  more  common  than  of  late,  owing  to  the  shaded  situation 
of  the  earth,  which  prevented  it  from  becoming  either  warm  or 
dry  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  during  even  the  warmest  weather. 

Frost  and  snow  set  in  much  earlier  in  former  times  than  of  late. 
Hunting  snows  usually  commenced  about  the  middle  of  October. 
November  was  regarded  as  a  winter  month,  as  the  winter  fre- 
quently set  in  with  severity  during  that  month,  and  sometimes 
at  an  early  period  of  it.  For  a  long  time  after  the  settlement 
of  the  country  there  was  an  abundance  of  snow,  in  comparison 
to  the  amount  we  usually  have  now.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  to 
have  snows  from  one  to  three  feet  in  depth,  and  of  long  continu- 
ance, in  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio.  The  depth  of  the  snows,  the 
extreme  cold  and  length  of  the  winters,  were  indeed  distressing  to 
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the  first  settlers,  Vho  were  but  poorly  provided  with  clothing,  and 
whose  cabins  were  mostly  very  open  and  uncomfortable.  Getting 
wood,  making  fires,  feeding  the  stock,  and  going  to  mill  were  con- 
considered  sufficient  employment  for  any  family,  and  truly  those 
labors  left  them  little  time  lor  anything  else. 

The  springs  were  formerly  somewhat  colder,  and  accompanied 
with  more  snow  than  they  are  now,  but  tlie  change  in  these  respects 
is  no  way  favorable  to  vegetation,  as  the  latest  springs  arb  uni- 
formly followed  by  the  most  fruitful  seasons.  It  is  a  law  of  the 
vegetable  world  that  the  longer  the  vegetative  principle  is  delayed, 
the  more  rapid  when  put  in  motion.  Hence  those  northern  coun- 
tries which  have  but  a  short  summer  and  no  spring,  are  among  the 
most  fruitful  countries  in  the  world.  In  Kussia,  Sweden,  and  JDen- 
mark  the  transition  from  winter  to  summer  occupies  but  a  very  few 
days ;  yet  a  failure  of  a  crop  in  those  countries  is  but  a  rare  occur- 
rence :  while  in  these  latitudes,  vegetation  prematurely  put  in  mo- 
tion, and  then  often  checked  "  by  the  lagging  rear  of  winter's  frost," 
frequently  fails  of  attaining  its  ultimate  perfection. 

t  rom  this  history  of  the  system  of  the  weather  of  early  times,  it 
appears  that  the  seasons  have  already  undergone  great  and  impor- 
tant changes.  The  summers  are  much  warmer,  the  falls  much 
milder  and  longer,  and  the  winters  shorter,  by  at  least  one  month, 
and  accompanied  with  much  less  snow  and  cold  than  formerly. 
What  causes  have  effected  these  changes  in  the  system  of  weather, 
and  what  may  we  reasonably  suppose  will  be  the  ultimate  extent 
of  this  revolution,  already  so  apparent? 

In  all  countries,  the  population  of  a  desert  by  a  civilized  and 
agricultural  people,  has  had  a  great  effect  on  its  climate.  Italy, 
wnich  is  now  a  warm  country,  with  very  mild  winters,  was  in  the 
time  of  Horace  and' Virgil,  as  cold  and  as  subject  to  deep  snows  as 
the  western  country  was  at  its  first  settlement.  Philosophy  has 
attributed  the  change  of  the  seasons  in  that  country,  to  the  clear- 
ing of  its  own  forests,  together  with  those  of  France  to  the  north, 
and  those  of  Germany  to  the  east  and  north  of  Italy.  The  same 
cause  has  produced  the  same  effect  in  our  country.  Every  acre  of 
cultivated  land  must  increase  the  heat  of  our  summers,  by  augment- 
ing the  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  denuded  of  its  timber, 
80  as  to  be  acted  upon,  and  heated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  future  prospect  of  the  weather,  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  western  country,  is  not  very  nattering.  The  thermometer 
in  the  hottest  parts  of  the  summer  months  already  ranges  from 
ninety  to  one  hundred  degrees.  A  frightful  degree  of  heat  for  a 
country  as  yet  but  partially  cleared  of  its  native  timlierl  When 
we  consider  the  great  extent  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  so 
remote  from  any  sea  to  furnish  its  cooling  breezes,  without  moun- 
tains to  collect  the  vapors,  augment  and  diversify  the  winds,  and 
watered  only  by  a  few  rivers,  which  in  the  summer  time  are  dim- 
inshed  to  a  small  amount  of  water,  we  have  every  data  for  the 
unpleasant  conclusion  that  the  climate  of  the  western  regions  will 
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ultimately  become  intensely  hot  and  subject  to  distressing  calms 
and  droughts  of  long  continuance. 

Already  we  begin  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  increase  of  the  heat 
of  summer  in  the  noxious  efiQuvia  of  the  stagnant  water  of  the 
ponds  and  low  grounds  along  the  rivers.  These  fruitful  sources  of 
pestilential  exhalations  have  converted  large  tracts  of  country  into 
regions  of  sickness  and  death ;  while  the  excessive  heat  and  dry- 
ness of  the  settlements  remote  from  the  lat'ger  watercourses,  have 
been  visited  by  endemic  dysenteries  in  their  most  mortal  states. 
Thus  the  most  fortunate  regions  of  the  earth  have  their  drawbacks 
from  their  advantages  whi^  serve,  in  some  degree,  to  balance  the 
condition  of  their  inhabitants  with  that  of  the  people  of  countries 
less  gifted  by  nature  in  point  of  soil,  climate,  and  situation. 

The  conflict  for  equiliorium  between  the  rarified  air  of  the  South 
and  the  dense  atmosphere  of  the  North,  will  continue  forever  the 
changeable  state  of  weather  in  this  country,  as  there  is  no  moun- 
tainous barrier  between  us  and  the  northern  regions  of  our 
continent 
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TEXAS. 

Texas  is  an  Indian  word  signifying  "  Friends."  This  country 
was  first  settled  by  M.  La  Salle,  in  1685,  who  took  formal  posses- 
sion in  the  name  of  the  French  monarch,  and  built  a  small  fort  at 
the  head  of  Matagorda  Bay.  The  colony  was  soon  broken  up  by 
the  savages.  In  the  meantime,  intelligence  of  the  founding  of  this 
settlement  having  reached  Mexico,  a  military  force  was  sent  by  the 
Viceroy  to  drive  out  the  French ;  but  on  its  arrival  the  colonists 
had  disappeared.  In  1690,  the  Spaniards  founded  two  small  mis- 
sions, and  in  1692,  commenced  their  first  settlement  at  San  Anto- 
nio de  Bexar. 

After  the  settlement  of  Louisiana,  in  1699,  the  French  assumed 
nominal  possession  of  the  territory  as  far  west  as  the  Bay  of  Mata- 
gorda. Hostilities  arose  between  them  and  the  Spaniards,  who 
establislied  several  posts  in  the  eastern  part  of  Texas,  and  drove 
out  the  French.  The  conflicting  claims  of  the  two  nations  A 
Texas,  were  temporarily  settled  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  in  which 
France  ceded  to  Spain  all  of  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
In  1800,  Spain  having  ceded  Louisiana  back  to  France,  left  tne 
question  again  open  as  to  the  rightful  claim  to  the  country.  In 
1803,  Louisiana  having  been  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States, 
transferred  to  the  American  nation  the  same  claim  to  Texas,  which, 
however,  was  never  enforced. 

In  1810,  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  Mexican  revolution, 
Texas  had  not  any  settlements  of  note,  except  those  of  San  Anto- 
nio de  Bexar,  Goliad,  and  Nacogdoches.  In  the  interior  were  a 
few  Spanish  forts  and  missions,  around  each  of  which  Were  a  small 
number  of  miserable  Indian  converts.  Some  of  these  missionary 
establishments,  each  consisting  of  a  massive  stone  fortress  and  a 
church,  still  remain  with  their  walls  almost  entire. 

The  Mexicans  seemed  not  so  desirous  to  occupy  this  country  as 
to  kecj)  it  a  desolate  waste,  to  form  an  impassable  barrier  between 
tliem  and  tlieir  Anglo-Saxon  neighbors,  toward  whom  and  other 
civilize<l  nations  their  jealousy  was  so  strong,  that  they  enacted  a 
law  making  it  death  for  a  foreigner  to  enter  any  of  the  Spanish 
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provicces  without  a  license  from  the  Spanish  king.  Hence,  until 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  revolution,  Texas  remained 
almost  wholly  unknown  to  the  Americans. 

In  1812,  Dons  Guttierez  and  Toledo,  ofiBcers  of  the  revolutionists, 
formed  a  project  to  invade  the  eastern  provinces  of  Mexico,  with 
the  aid  of  American  volunteers.  They  succeeded  in  raising  a  force 
of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  near  one  half  of  whom  were 
Americans  from  the  southwestern  States,  and  the  remainder 
French,  Spaniards  and  Italians.  They  were  led  bv  officers  Ma^ee, 
Kemper,  Locket,  Perry,  and  Ross.  Crossing  tne  Sabine,  they 
routed  a  body  of  royalists  near  Nacogdoches,  and  took  possession 
of  Goliad.  In  the  following  winters  (1812-13)  they  were  besieged 
by  two  thousand  Spaniards.  The  revolutionists  sallied  from  the 
town  and  routed  the  Spaniards  with  a  loss  of  about  four  hundred 
in  killed  and  wounded.  Tlie  latter  retreated,  and  were  again  de- 
feated near  Bexar,  to  which  they  retreated,  and  soon  after  surren- 
dered. Twelve  of  the  principal  Spanish  officers,  after  their 
surrender,  were  secretly  massacred  by  Guttierez,  which  becoming 
known  to  the  Americans,  most  of  them,  with  Kemper  at  their 
bead,  abandoned  the  service  in  disgust. 

The  invaders,  thus  reduced  in  numbers,  remained  at  Bexar. 
In  June,  a  Spanish  army  of  four  thousand  men  having  approached 
toward  the  place,  the  garrison  advanced  against  them  ana  routed 
them,  four  miles  west  of  the  town,  with  a  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  nearly  equal  to  their  own  number. 

Guttierez  having  been  removed  from  the  supremo  command  as  a 

Punishment  for  his  agency  in  the  massacre,  he  was  succeeded  by 
'oledo,  when  Kemper  returned  to  Bexar  from  the  United  States 
with  four  hundred  Americans.  In  August,  an  army  of  several 
thousand  strong  advanced  toward  the  place.  The  garrison,  one 
thousand  one  hundred  in  number,  marched  out  nine  miles  to  the 
Medina  River,  and  gave  them  battle.  They  drove  the  enemy  to 
their  intrenchments,  where  half  their  force  was  in  reserve,  when  a 
heavy  fire  being  poured  in  upon  them  the  Mexican  revolutionists 
fled,  and  the  Americans,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  were  nearly 
all  killed  in  the  battle  or  captured  in  the  subsequent  flight  toward 
the  American  frontier.  This  total  defeat,  for  five  years,  suspended 
the  Mexican  revolutionary  struggle  in  Texas. 

After  this  event  the  United  States,  acting  upon  strictly  neutral 
principles  toward  the  contending  parties  in  Mexico,  interposed  its 
authority  and  prevented  hostile  expeditions  from  crossiiig  the  fron- 
tiers. Individuals  in  small  parties,  however,  visited  Texas,  and 
brought  back  with  them  glowing  description  of  its  fertility  and  re- 
sources. To  accommodate  privateers  under  the  Mexican  flag,  the 
revolutionists  formed  stations  at  Matagorda,  Galveston,  and  other 
points,  which,  becoming  piratical  establishments,  were  broken  up 
by  the  United  States. 

The  war  in  Mexico,  called  "  the  first  revolution,"  after  a  dura- 
tion of  eight  years,  terminated  in  favor  of  the  royalists.     ''  The 
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second  revolation"  was  commenced  in  1821  by  the  Mexican  gene- 
ral, Ilnrbide,  under  whom  the  Mexicans  achieved  their  indepen- 
dence of  Spain.  Iturbide  made  himself  a  monarch,  but  the  people, 
wishing  for  a  republic,  deposed  and  banished  him,  and  on  his 
return,  had  him  executed.  Another  leader  arose,  Santa  Anna, 
under  whose  auspices  a  federal  constitution  was  formed  in  1824,  by 
which  Mexico,  like  our  republic,  was  divided  into  States,  witn 
each  a  legislature,  and  over  the  whole  a  general  government. 

The  treaty  of  1819,  by  which  Spain  ceded  Florida  to  the  United 
States,  established  the  Sabine  as  the  western  boundary  of  Lou- 
isiana. 

Moses  Austin,  a  native  of  Durham,  Connecticut,  applied  for  and 
received,  in  1819,  a  grant  of  land  in  Texas  to  plant  a  colony. 
The  Spanish  authorities  in  Mexico,  desirous  of  defense  against  the 
fierce  and  hostile  Camanches,  had,  contrary  to  their  usual  policy, 
made  laws  favoring  American  emigration  on  the  condition,  how- 
ever, that  the  emigrants  should  become  Catholics  and  teach  the 
Spanish  language  in  their  schools. 

Moses  Austin  dying,  his  son,  Stephen,  carried  out  his  plans,  and 
founding  a  colony  between  the  Brazos  and  Colorado,  thus  became 
the  leader  of  American  colonization  in  Texas.  Austin^s  enterprise 
being  joined  by  others,  his  colony  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Mexican  clergy.  They  found  that  the  law  which  required  the 
settlers  to  make  oath  that  they  were  Catholics,  and  to  establish 
Spanish  schools,  had  been  regarded  by  them  as  an  unmeaning  for- 
mality; and  they  felt  the  utmost  alarm  at  a  colony  of  foreign 
heretics  being  planted  among  them,  and  desired  that  they  should 
either  submit  to  the  law  or  be  routed  out,  Fresh  jealousies  arose 
in  consequence  of  the  futile  attempts  made  by  a  few  of  the  settlers 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nacogdoches,  in  1826,  to  throw  ofi*  the  Spanish 
yoke  and  establish  a  republic  by  the  name  of  Fredonia.  This  ill- 
feelinff  was  further  increased  by  propositions  made  from  time  to 
time  by  the  United  States  to  purchase  Texas.  In  whatever  was 
done,  the  Mexicans  fancied  some  plot  agaiust  them,  in  which  the 
American  nation  at  large  was  concerned.  They  even  surmised 
that  the  settlers  in  Texas  w^ere  sent  but  as  a  cover  to  a  concealed 
purpose  of  the  American  authorities  to  take  their  territory  and  de- 
stroy their  nationality. 

Texas,  under  the  constitution  of  1824,  was  united  in  one  State 
with  the  adjacent  province  of  Coahuila.  The  Spanish  Mexicans 
of  this  province  outvoted  and  pursued  an  oppressive  policy  against 
the  Texans.  In  1833,  Stephen  F.  Austin  was  sent  to  the  City  of 
Mexico  to  petition  against  these  grievances,  and  for  the  privilege 
of  forming  Texas  into  a  separate  State.  Being  treated  with 
neglect  by  the  Mexican  Congress,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Texans, 
advising  them,  at  all  events,  to  proceed  in  forming  a  separate  State 
Government.  This  letter  falling  into  the  hands  of  ttie  Mexican 
authorities,  he  was  made  prisoner  while  returning,  carried  back  to 
Mexico,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon. 
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Meanwhile  the  crafty  Santa  Anna,  subverting  the  constitution 
of  1824,  became  a  military  tyrant;  and  to  direct  attention  from 
his  lawless  acts,  commenced  a  series  of  oppressions  directed 
against  the  Texans,  and  placing  the  civil  rulers  there  in  subjection 
to  the  military.  In  1835,  Austin  having  returned  from  his  impri- 
sonment in  Mexico,  vigilance  committees  were  appointed  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  people  were  resolved  to  insist  upon  theii 
rights  under  the  constitution.  At  this  time  the  population  of 
Texas  was  near  20,000,  of  whom  scarce  3000  were  Mexicans. 

Appeals  were  made  through  the  press  to  the  Texan  people,  and 
arrangements  were  set  on  foot  to  raise  men  and  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  themselves  against  a  threatened  invasion  by 
Santa  Anna.  The  first  hostile  movement  of  the  Mexicans  was 
directed  against  the  town  of  Gonzalez.  One  thousand  Mexicans 
having  been  sent  there  to  demand  a  field-piece,  the  Texans,  on 
the  2a  of  October,  1835,  attacked  and  drove  them  from  the  ground 
with  loss.  On  the  8th  of  October,  Goliad  was  taken  by  the  Texans 
with  valuable  munitions.  On  the  28th,  ninety-two  Texans,  under 
Colonels  Bowie  and  Fannin,  defeated  four  hundred  Mexicans, 
below  Bexar,  with  a  loss  of  nearly  one  hundred  in  killed  and 
wounded ;  the  Texan  loss  being  simply  one  killed. 

In  November,  the  Texan  Convention  of  Delegates  assembled  at 
San  Felipe,  issued  a  declaration  of  rights,  and  established  a  provi- 
sional government.  Henry  Smith  was  chosen  governor,  and 
Samuel  Houston,  commander-in-chief. 

On  the  11th  of  December,  five  hundred  Texans,  after  a  bloody 
siege  and  assault,  took  the  strong  fortress  of  the  Alamo  and  the 
city  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar.  This  was  a  gallant  enterprise; 
the  Mexicans  numbered  1000  regular  troops,  under  General  Cos. 
Almost  every  house  was  in  itself  a  fortress,  each  being  built  of 
stone,  with  walls  three  feet  in  thickness.  The  bulk  of  the  garrison 
was  posted  in  the  public  square,  the  approaches  to  which  were 
strongly  fortified  by  breastworks  mounted  with  artillery.  At  three 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  December,  Colonel  Neil,  with 
two  hundred  men,  commenced  a  false  attack  upon  the  Alamo; 
while,  with  three  hundred  volunteers,  the  heroic  Milam,  tlie  pro- 
jector of  the  plan  about  to  be  described,  having  provided  his  men 
with  crowbars  and  other  forcing  implements,  effected  an  entrance 
into  the  suburbs,  and  amidst  a  heavy  shower  of  grape-shot  and 
musketry,  took  possession  of  two  houses.  For  four  days  the 
Texans,  bravely  maintaining  their  position,  continued  to  advance 
from  one  point  to  another,  breaking  a  passage  through  the  stone 
walls  of  the  houses,  and  opening  a  ditch  and  throwing  up  a  breast- 
work, where  they  were  otherwise  unprotected,  while  every  street 
was  raked  by  the  enemy's  artillery.  On  the  third  day  of  the 
assault,  the  gallant  Milam  received  a  rifle-shot  in  his  liead,  but 
otherwise  their  loss  was  trifling,  while  that  of  the  enemy  was 
severe,  as  tlie  rifle  brought  them  down  as  often  as  they  showed 
their  faces  at  a  loop-hole.     On  the  fourth  day,  the  Mexicans  were 
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reinforced  by  three  hundred  men.  On  the  following  night,  the 
Texans  penetrated  to  a  building  which  commanded  the  public 
BQuare;  out  ere  the  daylight  dawned  to  give  them  the  benefit  of 
rifle  practice,  the  Mexicans  hauled  down  their  black  and  red  flag 
which  had  been  waving  from  the  Alamo  during  the  contest  in 
token  of  no  quarter,  and  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce  to  signify  their 
desire  to  surrender. 

Unhappily  at  this  time  divisions  prevailed  in  the  Texan  councils, 
and  no  adequate  force  had  been  raised  to  oppose  Santa  Anna,  who, 
in  February,  appeared  before  Bexar  with  an  overwhelming  force. 
On  their  appearance,  the  Texan  force,  numbering  only  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  under  William  B.  Tcavis,  retired  to  the  Alamo,  where 
were  a  few  pieces  of  artillery.  The  enemy  encircled  the  Alamo 
with  intrenched  encampments,  and  kept  up  a  continued  bombard- 
ment for  several  days. 

With  the  exception  of  thirty-two  volunteers  from  Gonzalez,  who 
made  their  way  into  the  fort  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  March, 
no  succor  arrived  to  the  garrison,  whose  physical  energies  were 
worn  down  by  constant  watching,  but  whose  resolution  was  unsub- 
dued. In  the  language  of  the  heroic  Travis,  they  were  determined 
"  never  to  surrender,  nor  retreat."  In  the  meantime,  the  reinforce- 
ments of  the  enemy  had  increased  to  4000  strong ;  and  humiliated 
at  being  baffled  by  less  than  two  hundred  men  in  a  two  weeks' 
siege  to  reduce  a  poorly  fortified  place,  Santa  Anna,  after  midnight 
on  the  6th  of  Mttrch,  sun'ounded  the  Alamo,  determining  to  carry 
it  by  storm  at  any  cost. 

They  advanced  amid  the  discharge  of  musketry  and  cannon,  and 
were  twice  rcpuls^  in  their  attempts  to  scale  the  walls.  A  third 
attempt  was  made  by  the  exertions  of  their  oflBcers,  when  borne 
onward  by  those  in  their  rear,  they  tumbled  over  the  walls  "  like 
sheep."  Then  commenced  the  last  struggle  of  the  garrison. 
Travis  received  a  shot  as  he  stood  on  the  walls  cheering  his  men. 
As  he  fell,  a  Mexican  oflScer  rushed  forward  to  dispatch  him,  when 
Travis,  summoning  his  failing  powers  for  a  last  eflbrt,  met  his 
assailant  with  an  upward  thrust  of  his  sword,  and  they  both 
expired  together.  Unable  from  the  crowd  and  for  want  of  time  to 
load,  the  Texans  clubbed  their  rifles,  and  continued  to  fight  and 
resist  until  life  had  ebbed  out  through  numberless  wounds,  and  the 
enemy  had  conquered  the  Alamo,  but  not  its  heroic  defenders. 
They  perished  but  yielded  not;  one  only  remained  to  ask  for 
quarter,  which  was  denied  him  by  the  unrelenting  enemy.  Total 
extermination  succeeded,  and  the  darkness  of  death  reposed  over 
the  memorable  Alamo.  Of  all  the  persons  in  the  place,  Mrs. 
Dickei-son  and  her  child  and  a  negro  were  alone  spared. 

The  storming  lasted  less  than  an  hour.  Major  Evans  was  shot 
while  setting  fire  to  the  magazine  according  to  the  order  of  Travis, 
David  Crockett  was  found  oead,  surrounded  by  a  pile  of  the  enemy, 
who  had  fallen  beneath  his  powerful  arm.  Colonel  Bowie  (the 
inventor  of  the  bowie-knife),  who  was  confined  by  sickness,  was 
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Wurdered  in  bis  bed.  The  enemy,  exasperated  to  the  highest 
degree  by  this  desperate  resistance,  treated  the  bodies  with  bratal 
indignation.  Santa  Anna,  when  the  body  of  Major  Evans  was 
pointed  ont  to  him,  drew  his  dirk  and  stabbed  it  twice  in  the 
breast.  General  Cos  with  his  sword  mangled  the  face  and  limbs 
of  the  heroic  Travis  with  the  malignancy  of  a  savage.  The  bodies 
were  finally  stripped,  thrown  into  a  heap,  and  buried.  The  loss 
of  the  Mexicans  on  this  occasion  has  been  variously  estimated  at 
from  1000  to  1500.  Never  in  the  world's  history  bad  defense 
been  more  heroic;  it  has  scarce  been  equaled,  save  at  the  Pass  of 
Thermopylffi. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1836,  the  Texan  delegates  assembled  at 
Washington,  unanimously  agreed  to  a  declaration  of  independence, 
and  constituted  Texas  an  independent  republic.  On  the  17th  of 
the  same  month,  they  adopted  a  Constitution,  and  appointed  David 
G.  Burnett,  Provisional  President. 

While  Santa  Anna  was  concentrating  his  forces  at  San  Antonio 
de  Bexar,  another  division  of  the  forces  under  General  Urrea,  pro- 
ceeded along  the  line  of  the  coast.  Col.  Fannin,  then  at  Goliad, 
learning  of  the  advance  of  the  Mexican  army,  sent  fourteen  men 
about  twenty-five  miles  distant,  under  Captain  King,  to  remove 
some  families  to  a  place  of  safety.  They  lost  their  way  in  the 
prairie  and  were  taken  prisoners  and  shot  by  Urrea.  Colonel 
Fannin  having  received  no  tidings  from  King,  sent  out  Colonel 
Ward  with  a  larger  detachment,  who  falling  in  with  the  enemy, 
had  two  engagements  with  him;  in  the  last,  overwhelmed  by 
numbers,  he  was  obliged  to  surrender. 

On  the  18th,  Fannin's  force  being  reduced  to  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  men,  he  left  Goliad  and  commenced  retreating  toward 
Victoria;  and  on  that  afternoon  was  overtaken  on  a  prairie  and 
surrounded  by  the  Mexican  infantry,  and  some  Indian  allies.  The 
Texans,  arranging  themselves  in  a  hollow  square,  successfully 
repelled  all  charges.  At  dusk,  the  Indians,  by  command  of  Urrea, 
threw  themselves  upon  the  ground,  and  under  cover  of  the  tall 
^rass  crawled  up  and  poured  in  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  Texans. 
As  soon  as  it  was  sufficiently  dark  to  discern  the  flashes  of  their 

funs,  the  Texans  soon  picked  them  off  and  drove  them  back.  The 
lexicans  withdrew  and  encamped  for  the  night,  having  lost  about 
five  hundred  men.  The  Texan  loss  was  seven  killed,  and  about 
sixty  wounded. 

The  Texans  threw  up  a  breastwork  during  the  night;  but  when 
morning  dawned,  discovered  that  their  labor  had  been  useless,  for 
Urrea  was  joined  by  five  hundred  fresh  troops  with  artillery. 
Upon  this,  t^annin  seeing  the  inutility  of  farther  resistance  against 
an  arm^^  ten  times  his  superior,  surrendered  on  condition  that  they 
should  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  Texans  were  marchca 
back  to  Goliad,  where,  with  the  prisoners  of  Ward's  detachment, 
they  numbered  four  hundred  men.  In  a  few  days  orders  were 
received  from   Santa   Anna   for  their  execution,   which,  on   the 
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morning  of  the  27th  of  March  were  obeyed ;  fonr  surgeons  and 
three  laborers  only  being  spared. 

Escorted  by  a  strong  Mexican  gnard,  they  were  marched  ont 
from  their  quarters  under  various  pretexts,  and  after  advancing  a 
few  hundred  yards,  were  ordered  to  halt,  throw  off  their  blankets 
and  knapsacks,  and  sit  down  with  their  backs  to  the  guard.  Ere 
they  had  time  to  obey  it,  volleys  of  musketry  were  poured  in  upon 
them,  and  those  who  escaped  the  bullets,  were  cut  down  by  the 
swords  of  the  cavalry.  A  few  escaped  by  springing  over  a  brush 
fence,  and  concealing  themselves  in  a  thicket.  What  rendered 
this  butchery  more  aggravating,  was,  that  when  led  to  their  execu- 
tion, the  minds  of  the  men  were  cheered  by  the  promise  of  being 
speedily  liberated  and  sent  home. 

A  prisoner  who  escaped,  relates,  that  just  before  the  Mexicans 
fired  upon  them,  a  young  man  named  Fenner,  sprang  to  his  feet, 
and  exclaimed,  '^  Boys,  they  are  going  to  kill  us — die  with  your 
faces  to  them,  like  men  I"  At  the  same  moment,  two  other  young 
men,  flourishingtheir  caps  over  their  heads,  shouted  at  the  top  of 
their  voices,  "Hurrah  for  Texas  1"  Fannin,  who  was  murdered 
apart  from  his  men,  requested  to  be  shot  in  the  breast,  and  not  in 
the  head.  He  tied  a  Handkerchief  over  his  eyes,  and  with  his 
hands  opened  his  bosom  to  receive  the  balls.  The  next  day  he  was 
seen  Wing  on  the  prairie  among  a  heap  of  the  dead,  with  the  fatal 
wound  in  the  head. 

Santa  Anna  now  deemed  that  the  Texans  were  subdued.  The 
bones  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Texans,  who  had  been  distinguished 
for  their  bravery,  were  bleaching  upon  the  prairies,  and  nearly 
every  seaport  in  Texas  was  under  Mexican  dominion. 

As  soon  as  the  fall  of  the  Alamo  and  the  butchery  of  Fannin's 
men  was  known  in  the  United  States,  a  spirit  of  stern  revenge 
was  aroused  among  the  hardy  population  of  the  West,  and  volun- 
teers poured  in  to  assist  in  driving  every  Mexican  soldier  beyond 
the  Rio  Grande. 

On  the  2l8t  of  April,  the  main  Texan  army  under  General 
Houston,  seven  hundred  and  eighty -three  strong,  met  the  advance 
of  the  Mexicans  under  Santa  Anna,  sixteen  hundred  in  number, 
near  the  San  Jacinto.  With  the  exception  of  the  artillery,  not  a 
gun  was  fired  by  the  Texans  until  they  had  come  close  to  the  lines 
of  the  enemy,  when  they  rushed  on  with  the  dreadful  war-cry, 
"  Rernemher  the  Alamo  P'*  Driven  to  a  frenzy  of  fury  by  its 
thrilling  recollections,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  murderers  of 
Fannin's  men  were  before  them,  they  threw  themselves  with  such 
a  desperate  charge  u]X)n  the  enemy,  that  the  Mexicans,  panic- 
stricken,  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled  in  wild  dismay.  Many 
of  the  poor  Mexicans,  as  they  were  overtaken  by  the  exasperated 
Texans,  would  fall  on  their  knees  and  beg  piteously  for  mercy, 
crying  in  broken  English,  "  7??«  no  Alamo  I  me  no  Alamo  r^ 
The  whole  Mexican  army  was  annihilated,  scarce  a  soldier  escap- 
ing.    Eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight  were  killed  and  wounded, 
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aud  the  remainder  made  prisoners.  So  infuriated  were  the 
Texans,  that  the  number  of  killed  to  the  wounded,  bore  the 
nnusual  proportion  of  three  to  one.  It  was  in  fact,  a  massacre. 
The  conquerors  lost  but  eight  men  killed,  and  seventeen  wounded. 

The  next  day,  Santa  Anna  was  taken,  disguised  in  a  coarse 
dress,  on  the  banks  of  a  neighboring  bayou.  When  brought  into 
the  presence  of  Houston,  he  was  greatly  agitated  from  tear  that 
bis  life  would  be  taken,  and  some  opium  was  given  him  to  quiet 
his  nerves;  after  which,  turning  to  Houston,  he  said,  "You  were 
born  to  no  common  destiny;  you  have  conquered  the  Napoleon 
of  the  West."  A  majority  of  the  Texans  demanded  his  execation, 
for  the  murder  of  Fannin  and  his  men,  and  it  required  extraor* 
dinary  exertions  on  the  part  of  Houston  and  his  officers,  to  pre- 
serve Ijim  from  their  just  vengeance. 

As  supreme  riUer  of  Mexico,  Santa  Anna  by  a  treaty,  acknow- 
ledged the  independence  of  Texas  with  the  Rio  Grande  as  their 
western  boundary.  Althoagh  the  United  States,  England,  and 
other  powers,  acknowledged  her  independence,  yet  Mexico,  through 
all  her  changes  of  rulers,  ever  claimed  the  country,  and  occasion- 
ally sent  troops  to  renew  the  war  by  predatory  excursions. 

Santa  Anna  meantime  procured  himself  to  be  sent  by  the  Texans 
to  the  United  States,  where  he  so  far  gained  President  Jackson^s 
favor,  as  to  be  returned  by  him  to  Mexico,  where  disavowing  all 
his  former  treaties  and  professions,  he  again  entered  upon  a  course 
of  hostilities  against  the  Texans. 

In  1841,  President  Lamar  organized  what  has  been  termed,  the 
"  Santa  Fe  expedition,"  the  object  of  which  was,  to  open  a  trade 
with  Santa  Fe,  and  to  establish  Texan  authority,  in  accordance 
with  the  treaty  of  Santa  Anna,  over  all  the  territory  east  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  Santa  Fe  lying  cast  of  that  river,  was  still  in  pos- 
session of  the  Mexicans.  On  the  18th  of  June,  the  expedition, 
numbering  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  under  General 
M'Leod,  left  Austin,  the  capital  of  Texas,  and  after  a  journey  of 
about  three  months,  arrived  at  the  Spanish  settlements  in  New 
Mexico.  They  were  intercepted  by  a  vastly  superior  force,  and 
surrendered  on  condition  of  their  being  allowed  to  return ;  but 
instead  of  this,  they  were  bound  with  ropes  and  leather  thongs,  in 
gangs  of  six  or  eight,  stripped  of  most  of  their  clothing,  and 
marched  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  a  distance  of  twelve  hundred 
miles.  On  their  route,  they  were  treated  with  cruelty,  beaten  and 
insulted;  forced  to  march  at  times  by  night,  as  well  as  by  day; 
blinded  by  sand;  parched  by  thirst,  and  famishing  with  hunger. 

Having  arrived  at  Mexico  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  they 
were,  by  the  orders  of  Santa  Anna,  thrown  into  filthy  prisons. 
After  awhile,  part  were  compelled  to  labor  as  common  scavengers 
in  the  streets  of  the  city ;  while  others  were  sent  to  the  stone  quar- 
ries of  Pueblo,  where,  under  brutal  taskmasters,  they  labored  with 
heavy  chains  fastened  to  their  limbs.  Of  the  whole  number,  three 
were  murdered  on  the  march ;  several  died  of  ill  treatment  and 
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Lardsbip.     Some  few  escaped,  some  were  pardoned,  and  nearly  all 
oventuallj  released. 

Soon  alter  the  result  of  this  expedition  was  known,  rnmors  pre- 
vailed of  an  intended  invasion  of  Texas.  In  September,  1842, 
twelve  hundred  Mexicans,  under  General  Woll,  took  the  town  of 
Bexar,  but  subsequently  retreated  beyond  tlie  Rio  Grande.  A 
Texan  army  was  collected,  which  was  zealous  to  carry  the  war  into 
Mexico.  After  various  disappointments  and  the  return  of  most 
of  the  volunteers,  three  hundred  Texans  crossed  the  liio  Grande 
and  attacked  the  town  of  Mier,  which  was  garrisoned  by  more  than 
two  thousand  Mexicans  strongly  posted.  In  a  dark,  rainy  night, 
they  drove  in  the  guard,  and  in  spite  of  a  constant  fire  of  the 
enemy,  effected  a  lodgment  in  some  houses  in  the  suburbs,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  deadly  rifle,  fought  their  way  into  the  heart  of 
the  place.  At  length,  Ampudia  sent  a  white  flag,  which  was  ac- 
companied by  General  La  Yega  and  other  oflElcers,  to  inform  the 
Texans  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  resistance  against  an  enemy 
ten  times  their  number.  The  little  band  at  length  very  reluc- 
tantly surrendered  after  a  loss  of  only  thirty-five  in  killed  and 
wounded,  while  the  Mexicans  admitted  theirs  to  have  been  over 
five  hundred. 

The  Texans,  contrary  to  the  stipulations,  were  marched  to  Mex- 
ico, distant  one  thousand  miles.  On  one  occasion,  two  hundred 
ana  fourteen  of  them,  although  unarmed,  rose  upon  their  guard  of- 
over  three  hundred  men,  overpowered  and  dispersed  them,  and 
commenced  their  journey  homeward  ;  but  ignorant  of  the  country 
and  destitute  of  provisions,  and  being  pursued  by  a  large  party, 
they  were  obliged  to  surrender.  Every  tenth  man  was  shot  for  this 
attempt  at  escape.  The  others  were  thrown  into  the  dungeons  of 
Perote,  where  about  thirty  died  of  cruel  treatment.  A  few  escaped 
and  the  remainder  were  eventually  released. 

Early  application  was  made  by  Texas  to  be  annexed  to  the 
United  States.  Presidents  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  in  turn, 
objected  on  the  ground  of  the  unsettled  boundary  of  Texas,  and 
the  peaceful  relations  with  Mexico.  President  Tyler  brought  for- 
ward the  measure,  but  it  was  lost  in  Congress.  It  having  been  the 
test  question  in  the  ensuing  presidential  election,  and  the  people 
deciding  in  its  favor  by  the  election  of  the  democratic  candidates, 
Texas  was  annexed  to  the  Union  by  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress, 
February  28th,  1845. 

The  Mexican  minister,  Almonte,  who  had  before  announced  that 
Mexico  would  declare  war  if  Texas  were  annexed,  gave  notice  that 
since  America  had  consummated  "the  most  unjust  act  in  her  his- 
tory," negotiations  were  at  an  end.  From  this  and  other  causes- 
followed  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  by  the  subsequent  treaty  of 
peace,  an  acknowledgment  by  that  power  of  the  independence  of 
Texas.  The  boundaries  of  Texas  were  finally  settled  with  pre- 
cision by  act  of  Congress  in  1850,  and  that  decision  was  acquiesced 
in  by  Texas. 
24 
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Texas,  the  most  southern  State  of  the  Union,  contains  about 
270,000  square  miles,  and  about  200,000  inhabitants.  The  gene- 
ral aspect  of  the  country  is  that  of  a  vast  inclined  plain,  gradually 
sloping  from  the  mountains  eastward  to  the  sea,  and  intersected 
by  numerous  rivers  running  in  a  southeast  direction.  The  terri- 
tory is  naturally  divided  into  three  separate,  and  in  many  respects, 
diflerent  regions. 

The  tirst  is  a  level  region  along  the  coast,  with  a  breadth  vary- 
ing from  thirty  to  one  hundred  miles.  The  soil  of  this  section  is 
})nncipally  a  rich  alluvion,  with  scarcely  a  stone,  yet  singularly 
ree  from  stagnant  swamps.  Broad  woodlands  fringe  the  banks  of 
the  rivers,  between  which  are  rich  and  extensive  pasture  lands. 

The  second  division  is  the  undulating  prairie  region,  which  ex- 
tends over  two  hundred  miles  farther  inland,  its  wide  grassy  tracts 
alternating  with  others  that  are  thickly  timbered.  These  last  are 
especially  prevalent  in  the  east,  though  many  of  the  bottoms  and 
river  valleys  elsewhere  are  woodland!  Limestope  and  sandstone 
form  the  common  substrata  of  at  least  the  middle  and  southern 
part  of  this  region — the  upper  soil  there  consisting  of  a  rich,  pli- 
able sandy  loam.  This  region  is  capable  of  supporting  a  dense 
population. 

The  thira  or  mountainous  region  is  situated  principally  in  the 
west  and  northwest,  and  forms  part  of  the  Sierra  Madre  or  Mexi- 
can Alps,  but  little  explored  and  still  unsettled.  Near  its  remote 
extremity,  it  consists  of  an  elevated  table  land,  where  the  prairies 
•not  unfrequently  resemble  the  vast  steppes  of  Asia.  The  mountain 
sides  are  clothed  with  forests,  and  they  inclose  some  alluvial  val- 
leys, which  are  susceptible  of  irrigation  and  cultivation.  The  part 
of  New  Mexico  added  to  Texas  is  not  included  in  the  preceding 
description.  On  the  west  it  is  mountainous,  the  remainder  is 
mostly  an  elevated,  sterile  plain,  forming  a  part  of  what  is  called 
the  "Great  American  Desert." 

The  Texan  year  is  divided  into  a  wet  and  dry  season.  Tlio  for- 
mer lasts  from  December  to  March ;  the  latter,  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  In  summer,  the  great  heats  are  tempered  bv  continual 
strong  breezes  from  either  the  elevated  table  lands  of  the  interior, 
or  from  over  the  waters  of  the  Gulf,  which  continue  from  sunrise 
until  three  or  four  o'clock,  p.  m.  ;  and  the  nights  are  cool  through- 
out the  year.  On  the  low  lands,  near  the  coasts,  intermittents  arc 
prevalent  in  summer,  though  not  to  an  epidemic  extent.  The  sur- 
face is  in  most  parts  covered  with  a  luxuriant  wild  grass. 

The  climate  of  Texas  is  believed  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
that  of  any  other  part  of  North  America;  the  winters  being  milder 
and  the  heats  of  summer  less  oppressive  than  in  the  northeastern 
section  of  the  United  States.  The  forests  are  destitute  of  that  rank 
undergrowth  which  prevails  in  the  wooded  districts  of  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi ;  and  the  level  region  is  generally  free  from  tlioso 
putrid  swamps  which  poison  the  atmosphere  and  produce  disease 
and  death.     So  delightful  is  the  temperature  in  the  greater  portion 
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of  Texas  proper,  that  rheumatism  and  chronic  diseases  are  very 
rare^  and  pulmonary  consumption  almost  unknown. 

With  the  exception  of  the  apple,  almost  every  fruit  of  temperate 
climates  comes  to  pei'fection.  Peaches,  melons,  figs,  oranges, 
lemons,  pine-apples,  dates,  olives,  etc.,  may  be  grown  in  different 
localities.  Cotton  and  sugarcane  are  the  principal  agricultural 
staples,  and  attain  great  perfection.  Indian  corn  and  wheat  are 
the  principal  grains  cultivated.  Sweet  and  conimon  potatoes  yield 
remarkably  well.  The  rearing  of  live  stock  has  long  been  a 
favorite  pursuit  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  many  of  the  prairies  are 
almost  literally  covered  with  immense  herds  of  oxen.  Horses  and 
mules  abound,  and  vast  herds  of  buffalo  and  wild  horses  wander 
over  the  prairies.  In  many  parts  of  the  rolling  prairies,  excellent 
coal  and  iron  ore  have  been  found.  Silver  mines  have  been  worked 
in  the  mountains.  Granite,  limestone,  gypsum,  and  slate  are 
abundant  in  some  parts. 

Austin,  the  capital,  on  the  Colorado,  two  hundred  miles  from 
the  sea,  has  about  one  thousand  inhabitants.  The  other  principal 
towns  have  respectively  about  the  population  annexed :  Bastrop, 
four  hundred;  Brazoria,  five  hundred;  Corpus  Christi,  one  thou- 
sand; Galveston,  five  thousand;  Houston,  four  thousand;  Mata- 
gorda, seven  hundred ;  Nacogdoches,  one  thousand ;  San  Antonio 
de  Bexar,  one  thousand ;  San  Augustine,  fifteen  hundred ;  Wash- 
ington, twelve  hundred. 


NEW  MEXICO. 

New  Mexico,  of  which  Santa  Fe,  the  capital,  was  one  of  the 
first  establishments,  dates  among  the  earliest  settlements  made  in 
North  America.  Tlie  name  Mexico^  in  the  Aztec  Indian  language, 
signifies  the  habitation  of  the  Ood  of  War,  Tradition  mentions 
that  a  small  band  of  adventurers  proceeded  thus  far  north  shortly 
after  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortes ;  but  this  is  extremely 
doubtful.  In  the  year  1595,  Don  Juan  de  Onate,  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  two  hundred  soldiers,  established  the  first  legal  colony  in 
the  province,  over  which  he  was  established  as  governor.  He  took 
with  him  a  number  of  Catholic  priests  to  establish  missions  among 
the  Indians,  with  power  suflScient  to  promulgate  the  gospel  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  administer  baptism  by  the  force  of 
arms. 

The  colony  progressed  rapidly;  settlements  extended  in  every 
quarter;  and,  as  tradition  relates,  many  valuable  mines  were  dis- 
covered and  worked.  The  poor  Indians  were  enslaved,  and,  under 
the  lash,  were  forced  to  most  laborious  tasks  in  the  mines,  until 
goaded  to  desperation.  In  the  summer  of  1680,  a  general  insur- 
rection of  all  the  tribes  and  Pueblos  took  place  tliroughout  the 
province.     General    hostilities   having  commenced,  and   a  largo 
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number  of  Spaniards  massacred  all  over  the  province,  the  Indiana 
laid  siege  to  the  capital,  Santa  Fe«  whicli  the  governor  was  obliged 
to  evacuate,  and  retreat  south  tliree  hundred  and  twenty  miles, 
where  the  refugees  then  founded  the  town  of  £1  Paso  del  Norte. 
For  ten  years  the  country  remained  in  possession  of  the  Indians, 
when  it  was  reconquered  by  the  Spaniards.  In  1698,  the  Indians 
rose,  but  the  insurrection  was  soon  quelled.  After  this  they  were 
treated  with  more  .humanity,  each  Pueblo  being  allowed  a  league 
or  two  of  land,  and  permitted  to  govern  themselves.  Their  ran- 
corous hatred  for  their  conquerors,  however,  never  entirely  sub- 
sided ;  yet  no  further  outbreak  occurred  until  1887.  In  that  year, 
a  revolutioiji  took  place,  by  which  the  government  of  the  country 
was  completely  overthrown,  and  most  ati*ocious  barbarities  com- 
mitted by  the  insurgents,  including  the  Pueblo  Indians.  The 
governor,  Perez,  was  savagely  put  to  death — his  head  cut  off  and 
used  as  a  foot-ball  by  the  insurgents  in  their  camp.     The  ex- 

fovernor,  Abrew,  was  butchered  in  a  more  barbarous  manner, 
[is  hands  were  cut  off;  his  tongue  and  eyes  were  pulled  out;  his 
enemies,  at  the  same  time,  taunting  him  with  opprobrious  epithets. 
The  next  season  Mexican  authority  was  again  established  over  the 
province. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  in  1846,  the 
President  took  measures  for  organizing  an  "Army  of  the  West," 
the  object  of  which  was  to  conquer  Hew  Mexico  and  California. 
This  army  was  composed  of  one  mounted  regiment  of  volunteers 
from  Missouri,  and  a  battalion  each  of  light  infantry,  dragoons 
and  light  artillery.  Having  sent  forward  their  baggage  by  a. 
caravan  of  Santa  Fe  traders,  the  army  left  Fort  Leavenworth  the 
last  of  June,  on  the  usual  caravan  route.  They  crossed  the 
prairies  without  any  marked  incidents,  and  entered  and  took 
peaceable  possession  of  Santa  Fe,  on  the  18th  of  August,  after  a 
.fifty  days'  march  of  nearly  nine  hundred  miles. 

On  their  arrival,  the  American  commander,  General  Kearney, 
in  accordance  witli  his  directions,  proclaimed  himself  Governor 
of  New  Mexico.  ''  You  are  now,"  said  he,  "American  citizens ; 
you  no  longer  owe  allegiance  to  the  Mexican  Government."  The 
principal  men  then  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  and  whoever  was  false  to  this  allegiance,  the  people  were 
told,  would  be  punished  as  traitors.  It  was  questioned  whether 
the  Administration  had  not  transcended  its  powera  in  thus  annex- 
ing a  territory  to  the  Union  without  the  permission  of  Congi*css. 

General  Kearney,  having  appointed  Charles  Bent,  Governor  of 
New  Mexico,  on  the  25th  of  September,  took  a  small  force  with 
him,  and  proceeded  overland  to  Calitbrnia.  Colonel  Price  arrived 
soon  after  at  Santa  Fe  with  recruits.  The  Navajo  Indians  havin»]j 
commenced  hostilities  against  the  New  Mexicans,  'Miew  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States,"  Colonel  Doniphan,  who  had  been  left 
in  command,  set  out  westward  with  the  Missouri  regiment  to  make 
peace  with  them.    Winter  was  fast  approaching,  and  after  suffering 
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incredible  hardships  in  crossing  the  heights  and  chasms  of  unex- 

tlored  monntains,  having  lost  the  lives  of  several  of  their  men 
J  frosts,  poorly  clad  as  they  were  among  snows  and  mountain 
storms,  thev  finally  accomplished  their  object. 

Captain  lleid,  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  thirty  men,  volanteered 
to  accompany  Sandoval,  a  Navajo  chief,  five  days  through  moun- 
tain heights,  to  a  grand  gathering  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
tribe.  They  were  completely  in  the  power  of  the  Indians,  but 
they  won  their  hearts  by  their  gayety  and  confidence.  Most  of 
them  had  never  seen  a  white  man.  Keid  and  his  companions 
joined  the  dance,  sung  their  conntry^s  songs,  and,  what  pleased 
the  Navajoes  most,  interchanged  with  them  their  costume.  On 
the  22d  of  November,  a  treaty  was  made  in  form,  by  which  the 
three  parties,  Americans,  New  Mexicans  and  Navajoes,  agreed  to 
live  in  perpetual  peace. 

By  the  middle  of  December,  Colonel  Doniphan,  leaving  Colonel 
Price  in  command  at  Santa  Fe,  commenced  his  march  with  his 
regiment  soutH  to  Chi(,iuahua,  and  on  his  route  met  and  defeated 
superior  forces  of  the  enemy  at  Bracito,  and  at  the  Sacramento 
Pass. 

In  the  meantime,  the  New  Mexicans  secretly  conspired  to  throw 
off  the  yoke.  Simultaneously,  on  the  19th  of  January,  in  the 
Valley  of  Taos,  massacres  occurred  at  Fernandez,  when  were 
cruelly  murdered  Governor  B^nt,  Sherifi*  Lee,  and  four  others;  at 
Arroyo  Hondo,  five  Americans  were  killed,  and  a  few  others  in 
the  vicinity.  Colonel  Price,  on  receiving  the  intelligence,  marched 
from  Santa  Fe;  met  and  defeated  the  insurrectionists  in  several 
engagements  in  the  valley,  with  a  loss  of  about  three  hundred. 
The  Americans  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  about  sixty.  Fifteen 
of  the  insurrectionists  were  executed. 

The  Territory  of  New  Mexico  contains  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  square  miles.  It  is  properly  divided  into  two 
parts ;  that  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range  the  new  part,  and 
that  east  the  old  part.  The  first  was  annexed  to  the  last  by  Act 
of  Congress  in  1850,  and  includes  a  part  of  the  vast  territory  which 
formerly  went  by  the  general  name  of  California.  It  comprises 
not  far  from  eighty  thousand  square  miles.  Of  it  but  little  is 
known,  and  it  has  few  or  no  inhabitants,  other  than  wandering 
tribes  of  Indians.  Along  the  Gila,  which  separates  it  on  the  south 
from  Mexico,  it  is  destitute  of  trees,  and,  in  great  part,  of  any 
vegetation  whatever.  A  few  feeble  streams  flow  in  different  direc- 
tions from  the  great  mountains,  which,  in  many  places,  traverse 
this  region.  The  portion  of  this  territory  north  of  the  Gila  has 
been  but  imperfectly  explored ;  it  has  been  described  by  the  trap- 
pers who  have  passed  over  it  as  being  mostly  covered  with  moun- 
tain ranges,  between  which  are  narrow  and  oftentimes  secluded 
valleys,  small  in  extent,  but  rich  in  vegetation,  and  fragrant  with 
the  perfume  of  wild  flowers. 

Tlie  valley  of  the  Gila  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  residence  of 
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the  Aztecs  during  their  emigration  to  the  South.  There  is  little 
doubt,  however,  but  that  the  region  extending  from  the  Gila  to  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  with  that  east  of  it,  was  the  locality  from  which 
they  emigrated.  It  is  conjectured  that  many  hundred  years  ago  it 
was  a  fertile  and  beautiful  country,  and  that  its  ancient  inhabitants 
were  driven  away  by  volcanic  eruptions.  On  the  Gila,  it  is  said, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  large  city;  huge  ditches  and  irrigating  canals 
furrow  the  plains  in  the  vicinity.  Pieces  of  broken  pottery,  of 
domestic  utensils,  stained  with  bright  colors,  quaintly  covered  idols, 
and  women's  ornaments  of  agate  and  obsidian,  it  is  said,  have 
been  picked  up  by  wandering  trappers. 

The  Rio  Colorado,  the  great  river  of  this  region,  takes  its  rise 
in  the  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  near  the  northeastern 
boundary  of  Deseret;  and  thence  passing  in  a  southwest  direction, 
crosses  the  western  part,  and  enters  the  Gulf  of  California.  The 
valley  is  unexplored,  as  it  is  inhabited  by  hostile  Indians;  but  it  is 
supposed  to  be  of  great  fertility. 

The  old  part  of  New  Mexico,  or  that  which,  originally,  was 
included  in  the  Mexican  province  of  the  same  name,  is  the 'district 
of  country  lying  upon  and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  the 
only  portion  now  settled,  and  to  which  the  remainder  of  this  article 
will  alone  allude. 

It  possesses  but  a  few  natural  advantages  necessary  to  a  rapid 
progress  in  civilization.  It  is  surrounded  by  chains  ot  mountains, 
and  prairie  wilds  in  every  direction  for  five  hundred  miles  or  more, 
except  in  that  of  Chihuahua,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  desert 
country  of  over  four  hundred  miles.  Its  nominal  territory,  when 
under  Mexican  dominion,  was  about  two  hundred  thousand  square 
miles,  which  has  been  much  reduced  by  the  Act  of  Congress  in 
1850,  defining  the  boundary  line  of  Texas. 

New  Mexico  has  not  a  single  means  of  water  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  the  famous  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  being 
full  of  sand-bars,  and,  at  times,  almost  too  shallow  to  float  an 
Indian  canoe.  In  the  southern  part,  where  it  separates  Texas  from 
Mexico,  it  is  navigable  for  steamboats  drawing  two  feet  of  water  to 
Laredo,  seven  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth.  Opposite  the  valley 
of  Taos,  it  runs  pent  up  in  a  frightful  chasm,  through  which  it 
rushes  in  rapid  torrents.  Indeed,  many  of  the  rivers  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  our  continent,  wind  their  way  through  the  bottoms  of 
chasms.  The  Spanish  word  canon^  meaning  a  funnel^  has  a 
peculiar  adaptation  to  these  cleft  chaifti els  through  which  the  rivers 
are  poured.  About  sixty  miles  south  of  Santa  Fe,  in  the  mighty 
range  of  the  Sierra  Blanca,  is  a  famous  gorge,  some  fifteen  miles 
through,  called  the  '^  El  Canone  Inferno,"  or  the  Lyfernal  Pa^s^ 
where  rise  stupendous  masses  of  rock  piled  upon  rock,  until  the 
traveler  sees  at  the  top,  but  a  narrow  strip  of  sky;  while  around 
him  all  ivS  in  wrapt  in  chaotic  gloom. 

Santa  Fe,  the  capital,  eight  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Arkansas 
frontier — sometimes  written  Santa  Fe  de  San  Francisco — IIolv 
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Faith  of  St.  Francis — is  its  only  town  of  any  importance.  It  is 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Indian  pueblo,  some  fifteen  miles  east  of 
the  Bio  del  Norte,  at  the  base  of  a  snow-clad  mountain,  and  con- 
tains a  little  over  three  thousand  souls,  and  with  its  corporate  sur- 
rounding; villages  about  double  that  number.  The  town  is  irregu- 
larly laid  out,  and  is  a  wretched  collection  of  mud  houses,  much 
scattered  with  intervening  corn-fields.  The  only  attempt  at  ai*chi- 
tectural  compactness,  consists  of  four  tiers  of  buildings  around  the 
public  sauare,  comprising  the  Palacio^  or  Governor  s  House,  the 
Custom  House,  Barracks,  etc. 

The  population  of  New  Mexico  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
towns  and  villages,  the  suburbs  of  which  are  generally  farms — a 
mode  of  living  which  has  been  indispensable  for  protection  against 
the  savages.  The  principal  of  these  settlements  extend  about  two 
hundred  and  forty  miles  along  the  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
being  both  above  and  below  Santa  Fe.  Next  to  the  capital,  is  the 
valley  of  Taos,  there  being  no  town  of  this  name  in  New  Mexico. 
It  includes  seVeral  villages  and  settlements.  This  valley  is  rich 
and  beautiful,  and  produces  abundant  crops  of  wheat  of  a  superla- 
tive quality.  Although  many  of  the  bottom  lands  in  New  Mexico 
are  fertile,  yet  the  uplands  are  unproductive,  partly  from  natural 
sterility,  and  partly  from  want  of  irrigation ;  hence,  the  settlements 
are,  of  necessity,  principally  confinecfto  the  valleys  of  the  constant 
flowing  streams.  In  some  places  the  crops  are  frequently  cut  short 
by  the  drying  up  of  the  streams.  Where  waler  is  abundant,  how- 
ever, art  has  so  far  superseded  the  offices  of  nature  in  watering  the 
farms,  that  it  is  almost  a  question  whether  the  interference  of 
nature  in  the  matter,  would  not  be  a  disadvantage.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  husbandman  need  not  have  his  grounds  overflowed 
if  he  administers  the  water  himself,  much  less  need  he  permit 
them  to  sufler  from  drought.  He  is,  therefore,  more  sure  of  his 
crop,  than  if  it  were  subject  to  the  caprices  of  the  weather  in  more 
favored  agricultural  regions. 

One  "  mother  ditch,"  as  it  is  called,  suffices  generally  to  convey 
water  for  the  irrigation  of  an  entire  valley,  or,  at  least,  for  all  the 
fields  of  one  town  or  settlement.  This  is  made  and  kept  in  repair 
by  the  public,  under  tlie  supervision  of  the  alcaldes  ;  laborers  being 
allotted  to  work  upon  it  as  with  us  upon  our  county  roads.  The 
size  of  this  principal  ditch  is,  of  course,  proportioned  to  the  quan- 
tity of  land  to  be  watered.  It  is  conveyed  over  the  highest  part 
of  the  valley,  which,  on  these  mountain  streams,  is,  for  the  most 
part,  next  to  the  hills.  From  this,  each  proprietor  of  a  farm  runs 
a  minor  ditch,  in  like  manner,  over  the  most  elevated  part  of  his 
field.  Where  there  is  not  a  superabundance  of  water,  which  is 
often  the  case  on  the  smaller  streams,  each  farmer  has  his  day,  or 
portion  of  a  day,  allotted  to  him  for  irrigation ;  and  at  no  other 
time  is  he  permitted  to  extract  water  from  the  mother  ditch.  Then 
the  cultivator,  after  letting  the  water  into  his  minor  ditch,  dams 
this,  first  at  one  point  and  then  at  another,  so  as  to  overflow  a 
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tion  at  a  time,  and  with  his  hoe,  depressing  euuDences  and  iilliDg 
sinks,  he  causes  the  water  to  spread  regularly  over  the  surface. 
Though  the  operation  would  seem  tedious,  an  expert  irrigator  will 
water  in  one  day  his  five  or  six  acre  field,  if  level,  and  everything 
well  arranged ;  yet  on  uneven  ground,  be  will  hardly  be  able  to 
get  over  half  of  that  amount. 

The  climate  of  New  Mexico  is  unsurpassingly  pure  and  healthy. 
A  sultry  day  is  very  rare.  The  summer  nights  ar^  cool  and  pleas- 
ant. The  winters  are  long,  but  uniform,  and  the  atmosphere  of 
an  extraordinary  dryness ;  and  there  is  but  little  rain,  except  from 
July  to  October,  'the  general  range  of  the  thermometer  is  from 
10  deg.  to  75  deg.  above  Fahrenheit.  Fevers  are  uncommon,  and 
instances  of  remarkable  longevity  are  frequent.  Persons  withered 
almost  to  mummies  are  met  with  occasionally,  whose  extraordinarv 
age  is  showed  by  their  recollection  of  certain  notable  events,  which 
have  taken  place  in  times  far  remote. 

Excluding  the  wild  Indians,  the  population  of  New  Mexico  is 
estimated  at  about  seventy  thousand,  viz:  Spaniards,  one  thousand ; 
Mestizos,  or  ofisprin^  of  whites  and  Indians,  fifty-nine  thousand; 
and  Pueblos,  or  Christianized  Indians,  ten  thousand.  In  1850,  the 
number  of  Americans  was  estimated  at  about  two  thousand. 

Agriculture  is  in  a  very  primitive  and  unimproved  state,  the  hoe 
being  alone  used  by  a  greater  part  of  the  peasantry.  Wheat  and 
Indian  corn  are  the  principal  staples;  cotton,  flax,  and  tobacco, 
although  indigenous,  are  not  cultivated :  the  soil  is  finely  adapted 
to  the  Irish  potato.  Fruit  is  scarce,  and  there  is  but  little  timber, 
except  in  the  mountains  and  on  the  watercourses.     The  most  im- 

Eortant  natural  product  of  the  soil  is  its  pasturage.  Most  of  the 
igh  table-plains  aflbrd  the  finest  grazing  in  the  world,  while,  for 
want  of  water,  they  are  utterly  useless  for  most  other  purposes. 
That  scanty  moisture  which  suflSces  to  bring  forth  the  natural 
vegetation,  is  insuflBcient  for  agricultural  productions,  without  the 
aid  of  irrigation.  The  high  prairies  of  all  this  region,  difler 
greatly  from  those  of  our  border  in  the  general  character  of  their 
vegetation.  They  are  remarkably  destitute  of  the  gay  flowering 
plants  for  which  the  former  are  so  celebrated,  being  mostly  clothed 
with  diSerent  species  of  a  highly  nutritious  grass  called  grama^ 
which  is  of  a  very  short  and  curly  quality.  The  highlands,  upon 
which  alone  this  sort  of  grass  is  produced,  being  seldom  verdant 
until  after  the  rainy  season  sets  in,  the  grama  is  only  in  perfection 
from  August  to  October.  But  being  rarely  nipped  by  the  frost 
until  the  rains  are  over,  it  cures  upon  the  ground  and  remains 
excellent  hay — equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  which  is  cut  and 
stacked  from  our  western  prairies.  Although  the  winters  are 
rigorous,  the  feeding  of  stock  is  almost  entirely  unknown  in  New 
Alexico;  nevertheless,  the  extensive  herds  of  the  country,  not  only 
of  cattle  and  sheep,  but  of  mules  and  horses,  generally  maintain 
themselves  in  excellent  condition  upon  the  dry  pasturage  alone 
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through  the  cold  season,  and  nntil  the  rains  start  up  the  green 
grass  again  the  following  summer. 

The  mechanic  arts  are  very  rude,  even  sawed  lumber  being 
absolutely  unknown.  The  New  Mexicans  are  celebrated  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  beautiful  scrape  or  blanket,  which  is  woven  into 
gaudy,  rainbow-like  hues.  Tlieir  domestic  goods  are  nearly  all 
wool,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  greatly  embarrassed  for  the 
want  of  adequate  machinery. 

The  system  of  Peon  slavery  existed  under  the  Mexican  domin- 
ion. By  the  local  laws,  a  debtor  was  imprisoned  for  debt  until  it 
was  paid ;  or,  if  the  creditor  chose,  he  toOK  the  debtor  as  a  servant 
to  work  out  his  claim.  This  system  operated  with  a  terrible  sever- 
ity upon  the  unfortunate  poor,  who,  although  they  worked  for  fixed 
wages,  received  so  small  a  compensation,  that  if  the  debt  was  of 
any  amount,  it  compelled  them  to  a  perpetual  servitude^  as  they 
received  barely  suflScient  for  food  and  clothing. 

According  to  tradition,  numerous  and  productive  mines  were  in 
operation  in  New  Mexico  before  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  in 
1680;  but  these  having  been  the  causes  of  the  terrible  oppressions 
which  they  sufiered,  the  Indians,  after  the  second  conquest,  refused 
to  disclose  their  locality.  In  various  quarters  of  the  territory  are 
vestiges  of  ancient  excavations,  and  in  places,  ruins  of  considerable 
towns,  evidently  reared  for  mining  purposes.  The  most  remark- 
able of  these  ancient  ruins  are  those  of  La  Oran  Qiiivira^  about 
one  hundred  miles  south  of  Santa  Fe,  which  evidently  was  much 
larger  and  richer  than  the  present  capital.  The  style  of  architec- 
ture is  superior  to  anything  at  present  in  New  Mexico.  To  be  seen 
are  the  remains  of  Catholic  churches  and  aqueducts  leading  to  the 
mountains,  eight  or  ten  miles  distant.  As  there  are  no  indications 
of  the  inhabitants  having  been  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  from 
the  deep,  spacious  pits  found  there,  it  is  evident  that  this  town 
was  established  for  the  purpose  of  mining  for  the  precious  metals. 
In  the  general  massacre  of  1680,  tradition  says,  that  all  the  inhabi- 
tants save  one,  perished.  On  the  high  table  lands  in  that  vicinity 
are  extensive  salt  lakes,  from  which  all  the  salt  used  in  New  Mexico 
is  produced.  Large  caravans  go  there  for  it  annually,  in  the  dry 
season,  from  Santa  Fe. 

The  most  important  mine  in  New  Mexico  is  J^l  Placer^  twenty- 
seven  miles  south  of  Santa  Fe,  from  which,  since  its  discovery  in 
1828,  half  a  million  of  gold  has  been  taken,  but  without  great 
profit  to  the  owners.  Gold,  doubtless,  exists  over  almost  the  whole 
of  New  Mexico,  but  it  requires  more  than  the  native  enterprise  and 
skill  to  mine  successfully.  Within  the  last  century  no  silver  mines 
have  been  in  successful  operation  in  New  Mexico.  Zinc,  copper, 
and  lead  also  exist. 

The  term  Pueblo^  in  Spanish,  literally  means  the  people  and 
their  towns.  In  New  Mexico  the  word  is  applied  to  the  Chris- 
tianizcd  Indians^  as  well  as  to  their  villages.  When  the  count 
was  first  discovered,  these  Indians  lived  in  comfortable  hpi 
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cnltivated  the  soil.  Indeed,  now  tliej  are  the  best  horticaltarlots 
in  New  Mexico,  furnishing  most  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  to  bo 
found  in  the  markets.  Thej  also  cultivate  the  grape,  and  have 
extensive  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  etc.  Tliey  are  remarkable  for 
sobriety,  honesty,  morality,  and  industry,  and  are  much  braver 
than  the  other  class  of  New  Mexicans,  and  in  the  war  witli  Mexico, 
fought  with  desperation  compared  to  those  in  the  south.  At  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  they  must  have  been  a  very  powerful  people, 
numbering  near  one  hundred  villages,  as  their  ruins  would  indi- 
cate. The  population  of  their  villages  or  pueblos,  average  about 
five  hundred  souls.  They  assert  that  they  are  the  descendants  of 
Montezuma.  They  profess  the  Catholic  faith,  but  this,  doubtless, 
reaches  no  farther  than  understanding  its  formalities,  and  at  the 
same  time,  they  all  worship  the  sun. 

They  were  only  nominally  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mexican 
Government,  many  features  of  their  ancient  customs,  in  both  gov- 
ernment and  religion,  being  retained.  Each  Pueblo  was  under  the 
control  of  a  cacique  chosen  by  themselves,  who,  with  his  council, 
had  charge  of  the  interior  police  of  the  village.  One  of  their  regu- 
lations was  to  appoint  a  secret  watch  to  suppress  vice  and  disorder 
of  every  description,  and  especially  to  keep  an  eye  over  the  young 
men  and  women  of  the  village. 

Their  villages  are  built  with  adobes,  and  with  great  regularity ; 
sometimes  they  have  but  one  large  house,  with  several  stories,  each 
story  divided  into  apartments,  in  which  the  whole  village  reside. 
Instead  of  doors  in  front,  they  use  trap-doors  in  the  roofs  of  their 
houses,  to  which  they  mount  up  on  a  ladder,  which  is  drawn  up  at 
night  for  greater  security.  Tlieir  dress  consists  of  moccasins,  shoit 
breeches,  and  woolen  jackets  or  blankets;  they  generally  wear 
their  hair  long.  Bows  and  arrows  and  a  lance,  and  sometimes  a 
gun,  constitute  their  weapons.  They  manufacture  blankets,  as  well 
as  other  woolen  stuffs,  crockery -ware,  and  coarse  pottery.  The 
dress  of  many  is  like  the  Mexican ;  but  the  majority  retain  their 
aboriginal  costume. 

Among  the  villages  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  was  that  of  the  Pecos 
tribe,  twenty-five  miles  east  of  Santa  Fe,  which  gradually  dwindled 
away  under  the  inroads  of  the  Camanches  and  other  causes,  until 
about  the  year  1838,  when  having  been  reduced  to  only  about  a 
dozen  souls  of  all  ages,  they  abandoned  the  place. 

Many  tales  are  told  of  the  singular  habits  of  this  ill-fated  tribe, 
which  must,  no  doubt,  have  tended  to  hasten  its  utter  annihilation. 
A  tradition  was  prevalent  among  them  that  Montezuma  had  kin- 
dled a  holy  fire,  and  enjoined  their  ancestors  not  to  suffer  it  to  be 
extinguished  until  he  should  return  to  deliver  his  people  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Spaniards.  In  pursuance  of  these  conmiands,  a  constant 
watch  had  been  maintained  for  ages  to  prevent  the  tire  from  going 
out;  and,  as  tradition  further  informed  them,  that  Montezuma 
would  appear  with  the  sun,  the  deluded  Indians  were  to  be  seen 
every  clear  morning  upon  the  terraced  roofs  of  their  houses,  atteu- 
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tively  watching  for  the  appearance  of  the  "  king  of  light,"  in  hopes 
of  seeing  him  accompanied  by  their  immortal  sovereign.  Tnis 
consecrated  lire  was  down  in  a  subterranean  vault,  where  it  was 
kept  silently  smoaldering  under  a  covering  of  ashes,  in  the  basin 
of  a  small  altar.  Some  say  that  they  never  lost  hope  in  the  final 
coming  of  Montezuma  until,  by  some  accident  or  other,  or  a  lack  of 
a  sufEciency  of  warriors  to  watch  it,  the  fire  became  extincjuished ; 
and  that  it  was  this  catastrophe  that  induced  them  to  abandun  tlieir 
village. 

The  task  of  tending  the  sacred  fire  was,  it  is  said,  allotted  to  the 
warriors.  It  is  further  related,  that  they  took  the  watch  by  tnrns 
for  two  successive  days  and  nights,  without  partaking  of  either 
food,  water,  or  sleep ;  while  some  asseit,  that  instead  of  bein^ 
restricted  to  two  days,  each  gnard  continued  with  the  same  unbend- 
ing severity  of  purpose  until  exhaustion;  and,  that  frequently 
death  left  their  places  to  be  filled  by  others.  A  large  proportion 
of  those  who  came  out  alive  were  generally  so  completely  pros- 
trated by  the  want  of  repose  and  their  inhalation  of  carbonic 
gas,  that  they  very  soon  died;  when,  as  the  vulgar  story  asserts, 
their  remains  were  carried  to  the  den  of  a  monstrous  serpent, 
which  kept  itself  in  excellent  condition  by  feeding  upon  these 
delicacies. 

Even  so  late  as  1830,  when  it  contained  a  population  of  fifly  to 
a  hundred  souls,  the  traveler  would  oftentimes  perceive  but  a  soli- 
tary Indian,  a  woman  or  a  child,  standing  here  and  there,  like  so 
many  statues,  upon  the  roofs  of  their  houses,  with  their  eyes  fixed 
on  the  eastern  horizon,  or  leaning  against  a  wall  or  a  fence,  list- 
lessly gazing  at  the  passing  stranger ;  while  at  other  times  not  a 
soul  was  to  be  seen  in  any  direction,  and  the  sepulchral  silence  of 
the  place  was  only  disturbed  by  the  occasional  barking  of  a  dog  or 
the  cackling  of  hens.  No  other  Pueblo  appears  to  have  adopted 
this  extraordinary  superstition  ;  like  Pecos,  however,  they  have  all 
held  Montezuma  to  be  their  perpetual  sovereign.  It  would  like- 
wise appear  that  they  all  worship  the  sun  ;  for  it  is  asserted  to  be 
their  regular  practice  to  turn  the  face  toward  the  east  at  sunrise. 

The  wild  tribes  who  inhabit  or  extend  their  incursions  into  New 
Mexico,  are  the  Navajoes,  the  Apaches,  the  Yutas,  the  Kiawas, 
aud  the  Camanches.  The  Navajoes  are  estimated  at  about  ten 
thousand,  and  reside  in  the  main  range  of  the  Cordilleras,  two 
hundred  miles  west  of  Santa  Fe,  on  the  Rio  Colorado,  near  the 
region  from  whence  historians  say  the  Aztecs  emigrated  to  Mexico. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  the  remnants  of  that  justly  celebrated 
nation  of  antiquity  who  remained  in  the  north.  Although  living 
in  rude  wigwams,  they  excel  all  Indian  nations  in  their  manufac- 
tures. They  are  still  distinguished  for  some  exquisite  styles  of  cot- 
ton textures,  and  display  considerable  ingenuity  in  embroidering 
with  feathers  the  skins  of  animals.  The  serape  Navajo  (Navajo 
blanket)  is  of  so  dense  a  texture  as  to  be  frequently  waterproof,  aud 
some  of  the  finer  qualities  bring  sixty  dollars  each,  among  the 
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Mexicans.  Notwithstanding  their  wandering  habits,  they  culti- 
vate the  different  grains  and  vegetables,  and  possess  extensive  and 
6n|>erior  herds  of  horses,  males,  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats. 

riie  Apaches  are  mainly  west  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  are  the 
most  powerful  and  vagrant  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  Northern  Mex- 
ico, and  number,  it  is  estimated,  fitlteen  thousand  souls,  of  whom 
two  thousand  are  warriors.  They  cultivate  and  manufacture 
nothing,  and  appear  to  depend  entirely  upon  pillage  for  subsist- 
ence. The  depredations  of  the  Apaches  have  been  of  so  long  a 
duration  that  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  towns,  the 
whole  country,  from  New  Mexico  to  the  borders  of  Durango,  is 
almost  entirely  depopulated.  The  Eutaws^  or  Yutas^  are  scat- 
tered from  the  north  of  New  Mexico  to  the  borders  of  Snake  River 
and  Rio  Colorado,  and  are  estimated  at  ten  thousand  souls.  These 
various  tribes,  particularly  the  Apaches,  are  the  terror  of  the 
Mexicans.  They  are  considered  by  them  as  a  very  brave  people, 
but  not  equal  in  this  respect  to  the  Camanches;  while  the  latter, 
who  number  about  twenty  thousand,  are  perfect  poltroons  when 
compared  with  the  Shawanees,  Wyandots,  Seminoles,  and  the  rest 
of  our  border  tribes. 

The  New  Mexicans  are  very  similar  to  the  rest  of  the  Spanish 
race  all  over  Mexico,  so  often  described  by  travelers.  The  higher 
classes  conform  themselves  more  to  American  and  European 
fashions;  the  men  of  the  lower  classes  are  faithful  to  their  scrapes 
or  colored  blankets,  and  to  their  wide  trowsers,  ornamented  with 
glittering  buttons,  and  which  are  split  from  hip  to  ankle  to  display 
their  white  cotton  drawers.  The  females  of  all  classes  are  more 
than  jufltiiied  in  not  giving  up  their  coquettish  reboso,  a  small 
shawl  drawn  over  the  head.  Both  sexes  enjoy  the  cigarrito,  cr 
paper  cigar,  hold  their  siesta  after  dinner,  and  amuse  tiieinselves 
in  the  evening  with  monte  or  fandangoes.     Their  dances  are  very 

fraceful,  and  generally  a  combination  of  quadrille  and  waltz, 
'he  males  are  generally  ill-featured,  while  the  females  are  often 
quite  handsome.  Another  striking  singularity  is  the  wide  difler- 
ence  in  the  character  of  the  two  sexes.  While  the  men  have  often 
been  censured  for  their  indolence,  mendacity,  treachery,  and  cru- 
elty, the  women  are  active,  affectionate  and  open-hearted.  Though 
generally  not  initiated  in  the  art  of  reading  and  writing,  the  females 
possess,  nevertheless,  a  strong  common  sense  and  a  natural  sym- 
pathy for  every  suffering  being,  be  it  friend  or  io^i^  which  compen- 
sates them  in  some  degree  for  the  want  of  a  refined  education. 


OREGON. 


The  western  coasts  of  North  America  were  first  partially  ex- 
plored by  the  Spaniards  in  the  century  succeeding  the  discovery  of 
America.  Their  explorations  were  later  followed  by  the  English. 
In  1578,  Sir  Francis  Drake  ranged  this  coast  from  thirty-eight  to 
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forty-eight  degrees.  This  region  was  called  by  the  English  New 
Albion,  The  name  Oregon  is  from  Oregauo^  the  Spanish  name 
for  wild  marjoram ;  and  it  is  from  this  word,  ov  some  other  similar, 
that  its  name  is  supposed  to  have  arisen.  But  little  was  known 
of  even  its  coast  up  to  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  Imme- 
diately after  the  last  voyage  of  the  renowned  navigator,  Captain 
Cook,  the  immense  quantities  of  sea  otter,  beaver,  and  other  valu- 
able furs  to  be  obtained  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  and  the 
enormous  prices  which  they  would  bring  in  China,  was  communi- 
cated to  civilized  nations,  and  created  as  much  excitement  as  the 
discovery  of  a  new  gold  region.  A  large  number  of  people  rushed 
at  once  into  this  lucrative  traffic,  so  that  in  the  year  1792,  it  is 
said,  there  were  twenty-one  vessels  under  different  nags,  but  prin- 
cipally American,  plying  along  the  coast  of  Oregon,  and  trading 
with  the  natives. 

Up  to  this  period,  nothing  was  positively  known  of  the  Colum» 
bia  River,  the  greatest  stream  which  enters  the  Pacific  from 
America.  The  Spanish  navigator,  Heceta,  in  August,  1776,  first 
saw  the  opening  through  which  its  waters  discharge  into  the  ocean, 
and  it  was  accordingly  marked  on  the  Spanish  charts  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Eiver  San  Roque.  In  July,  1788,  Lieutenant  Meares,  of  the 
British  Navy,  examined  it,  and  lelt  with  the  conviction  that  no 
river  was  there  ;  yet  this  was  the  claim  which  the  British  set  up  to 
possession  by  the  right  of  discovery.  Vancouver,  another  British 
navigator  who  was  exploring  the  coast  in  1792,  confirmed  this 
opinion,  lie  stated  that  from  Cape  Mendocino,  in  California,  to 
the  Straits  of  Fuca,  the  southern  boundary  of  Vancouver's  Island, 
there  was  not  a  single  harbor,  "  the  whole  coast  forming  one  com- 
pact and  nearly  straight  barrier  against  the  sea." 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1792,  Captain  Robert  Gray,  of  the  ship 
Columbia^  of  Boston,  discoverea  and  entered  the  river,  which 
he  named  from  his  vessel.  He  was,  in  reality,  the  first  person 
who  established  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  this  great  river,  and 
this  gave  to  the  United  States  the  right  to  the  country  drained  by 
its  waters  by  the  virtue  of  discovery. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1792,  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  with 
an  exploring  party,  left  Fort  Chippewayan,  on  Athabasca  Lake, 
midway  between  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  racific,  in  the  high  north- 
ern latitude  of  titly-nine  degrees,  and  reached  the  Pacific  Ocean  in 
July,  1793,  in  latitude  fifty-two  degrees  twenty  minutes,  being  thus 
the  first  white  man  who  ever  crossed  the  American  continent  in  its 
widest  part.  His  route  appears  to  have  been  some  distance  north 
of  what  is  now  the  northern  boundary  of  Oregon.  In  1804-5, 
Lewis  and  Clarke  explored  the  country  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri to  that  of  the  Columbia.  This  exploration  of  the  Columbia, 
the  first  ever  made,  constituted  another  ground  of  the  claim  of  the 
United  States  to  the  country.  In  1806,  the  British  Northwest  Fur 
Company  established  a  trading-post  on  Fraser's  Lake,  in  latitude 
fifty-four  degrees,  which  was  the  first  settlement  of  any  kind  made 
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by  British  snbjects  west  of  the  Kocky  Moantains.  Other  posts 
were  established  by  tliem  soon  after  in  that  region,  to  which  was 
then  given  the  name  of  New  Caledonia. 

In  180S,  the  Missouri  Fur  Company,  through  their  agent,  Mr. 
Henry,  established  a  trading-post  on  Lewis  River,  a  branch  of  the 
Columbia,  which  was  the  first  establishment  of  civilized  people  in 
^hat  is  now  Oregon.  An  attempt  was  made  that  year  by  Captain 
Smith,  of  the  Albatross,  of  Boston,  to  found  a  trading-post  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Columbia,  forty  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  was 
abandoned  the  same  season,  and  that  of  Mr.  Henry  in  1810. 

In  the  year  1810,  John  Jacob  Astor,  a  German  merchant  of  New 
York,  who  had  accumulated  an  fmmense  fortune  by  commerce  in 
the  Pacific  and  China,  formed  the  Pacific  Fur  Company.  His  first 
objects  were  to  concentrate  in  the  company,  the  fur-trade  in  the 
unsettled  parts  of  America,  and  also  the  supply  of  merchandise  for 
the  Russian  fur-trading  establishments  in  tne  North  Pacific.  For 
these  purposes,  posts  were  to  be  established  on  the  Missouri  and 
Columbia  and  vicinity.  These  posts  were  to  be  supplied  with  the 
merchandise  requirea  for  trading  by  ships  from  the  Atlantic  coast, 
or  across  the  country  bv  the  way  of  the  Missouri.  A  factory  or 
depot  was  to  be  founded  on  the  Pacific,  for  receiving  this  merchan- 
dise, and  distributing  it  to  the  diflferent  posts,  and  tor  receiving  in 
turn  furs  from  them,  which  were  to  be  sent  from  thence  to  Canton. 
Vessels  were  also  to  be  sent  from  the  United  States  to  the  factory 
with  merchandise  to  be  traded  for  furs,  which  would  then  be  sent 
to  Canton,  and  there  exchanged  for  teas,  silks,  etc.,  to  be  in  turn 
distributed  in  Europe  and  America. 

This  stupendous  enterprise  at  the  time  appeared  practicable. 
The  only  party  from  whom  any  rivalry  could  be  expected,  was  the 
Britisii  Northwest  Company,  and  their  means  were  far  inferior  to 
those  of  Astor.  From  motives  of  policy,  he  ofiered  them  one-third 
interest,  which  they  declined,  secretly  intending  to  forestall  him. 
Having  matured  his  scheme,  Mr.  Astor  engaged  partners,  clerks, 
and  voyngeurs^  the  majority  of  whom  were  Scotchmen  and  Cana- 
dians, previously  in  the  service  of  the  Northwest  Company.  Wil- 
son P.  Hunt  of  New  Jersey,  was  chosen  the  chief  agent  of  the 
operations  in  Western  America. 

\\\  September,  1810,  the  ship  Tonquin^  Captain  Thorn,  left  New 
York  for  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  with  four  of  the  partners, 
M'Kay,  M'Dougal,  and  David  and  Robert  Stuart,  all  British  sub- 
jects, with  clerks,  voyageurSy  and  mechanics.  In  January,  1811, 
the  second  detachment,  with  Hunt,  M'Clellan,  M'Kenzie,  and 
Crooks,  also  left  New  York  to  go  overland  by  the  Missouri  to  the 
same  point,  and  in  October,  1811,  tlie  ship  neaver^  Capt.  Sowles, 
with  several  clerks  and  attaches,  left  New  York  for  the  North 
Pacitic.  Prior  to  these,  in  1809,  Mr.  Astor  had  dispatched  the 
EaUrprhe^  Captain  Ebberts,  to  make  observations  at  the  Russian 
settlements,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  settlements  in  Oregon. 
He  also,  in  1811,  sent  an  agent  to  St.  Petersburg,  who  obtained 
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from  the  Bnssian  American  Fur  Company  the  monopoly  of  snpply- 
ing  their  posts  in  the  North  Facific  with  merchandise,  and  receiv- 
ing iiirs  in  exchange. 

In  March,  1811,  the  Tonquin  arrived  at  the  Cohimbia,  and  soon 
after  tiiey  commenced  erecting  on  the  soath  bank,  a  few  miles  in- 
land, their  factory  or  depot  building :  this  place  they  named  Astoria. 
In  June,  the  Tonquin^  with  M'Kay,  sailed  north  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  trading  with  the  Russians.  In  July,  the  Astorians  were 
surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  party  of  the  Northwest  Comj>any, 
under  Mr.  Thompson,  who  had  come  overland  from  Canada  to 
forestall  them  in  the  occupation  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia ; 
but  had  been  delayed  too  late  for  this  purpose,  in  seeking  a  pas- 
sage through  the  Ilocky  Mountains,  and  had  been  obliged  to  win- 
ter there.  Mr.  Thompson  was  accompanied  on  his  return  by  David 
Stuart,  who  founded  the  trading-post  called  Okonogan. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  (1812),  the  detachment  of 
Hunt  came  into  Astoria  in  parties,  and  in  a  wretched  condition. 
They  had  been  over  a  year  in  coming  from  St.  Louis  ;  had  under- 

§ono  extreme  suffering  from  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold  in  their  wan- 
erings  that  winter,  through  the  dreary  wilderness  of  snow-clad 
mountains,  from  which,  and  other  causes,  numbers  of  them  per- 
ished. In  May,  1812,  the  Beaver,  bringing  the  third  detachment, 
under  Mr.  Clarke,  arrived  at  Astoria.  They  brought  a  letter  which 
had  been  left  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  by  Captain  Ebberts,  of  the 
Enterprise,  containing  the  sad  intelligence  that  the  Tonquin  and 
her  crew  had  been  destroyed  by  the  savages,  near  the  Straits  of 
Fuca,  tlie  June  preceding. 

In  August,  Mr.  Hunt,  leaving  Astoria  in  the  charge  of  M'Dou- 
gal,  embarked  in  the  Beaver  to  trade  with  the  Russian  posts,  which 
was  to  have  been  done  by  the  Tonquin.  He  was  successful,  and 
effected  a  highly  advantageous  arrangement  at  Sitka  with  Baranof, 
Governor  of  Russian  America;  took  in  a  rich  cargo  of  furs,  and 
dispatched  the  vessel  to  Canton,  via  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where 
he  in  person  remained,  and  in  1814,  he  returned  to  Astoria  in  the 
Peddler,  which  he  had  chartered,  and  found  that  Astoria  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Northwest  Company. 

When  Hunt  left  in  the  Beaver,  a  party  was  dispatched,  which 
established  a  trading-post  on  the  SpoJcan,  Messrs.  Crooks,  M'Clel- 
lan,  and  Robert  Stuart  about  this  time  set  out  and  crossed 
overland  to  New  York,  with  an  account  of  what  had  been  done. 
The  trade  was  in  the  meantime  very  prosperous,  and  a  largo  quan- 
tity of  furs  had  been  collected  at  Astoria. 

In  January^  1813,  the  Astorians  learned  from  a  trading  vessel 
that  a  war  had  broken  out  with  England.  A  short  time  after, 
M'Tavish  and  Laronue,  partners  of  the  Northwest  Company, 
arrived  at  Astoria;  M'Dougal  and  M'Kenzie  (both  Scotchmen) 
were  the  only  partners  there,  and  they  unwisely  agreed  to  dissolve 
the  company  in  July.  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Clarke,  at  the  Okonogan 
and  Six)kan  Posts,  opposed  this;  but  it  was  finally  agreed  that  if 
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assistance  did  not  soon  arrive  from  the  United  States,  ihej  would 
abandon  the  enterprise. 

MTavish  and  liis  followers  of  the  Northwest  Company  again 
visited  Astoria,  where  they  expected  to  meet  tite  Isaac  Todd,  an 
armed  ship  from  London,  whicli  had  orders  ^^to  take  and  destroy 
everything  American  on  the  northwest  coast."  Notwithstanding 
they  were  hospitably  received,  and  held  private  conferences  with 
M'Dougal  ana  M'Kenzie,  the  result  of  wnich  was  tliat  they  sold 
out  the  establishment,  furs,  etc.,  of  the  Pacific  Company  in  the 
country  to  the  Northwest  Company,  for  about  $58,000.  That 
company  were  thus  enabled  to  establish  themselves  in  the  country. 

Tuus  ended  the  Astoria  enterprise.  Had  the  directing  partners 
on  the  Columbia  been  Americans  instead  of  foreigners,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  they  would,  notwithstanding  the  war,  have  withstood 
all  their  difficulties.  The  sale  was  considered  disgraceful,  and  the 
conduct  of  M'Dougal  and  M'Kenzie  in  that  sale  and  subsequently 
was  such  as  to  authorize  suspicions  against  their  motives;  yet 
they  could  not  have  been  expected  to  engage  in  hostilities  against 
their  countrymen  and  old  friends. 

The  name  of  Astoria  was  changed  by  the  British  to  that  of 
Fort  George.  From  1818  to  1823,  few,  if  any,  American  citizens 
entered  the  countries  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Nearly  all 
the  trade  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri  was  carried  on  by 
the  Old  North  American  Fur  Company,  of  which  Astor  was  the 
head*  and  by  the  Columbia  Fur  Company  formed  in  1822,  com- 
posea  mainly  of  persons  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  North- 
west Company,  and  were  dissatisfied  with  it.  The  Columbia 
Conmany  established  posts  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  Missouri,  and  the  Yellow  Stone,  which  were  transferred,  in 
182G,  to  the  North  American  Company  on  the  junction  of  the  two 
bodies.  About  this  time  the  overland  trade  with  Santa  Fe  com- 
menced, caravans  passing  regularly  every  summer  between  St. 
Louis  and  that  place.  In  1824,  Ashley,  of  St.  Louis,  re-estab- 
lished commercial  communications  with  the  countries  west  of  the 
Eocky  Mountains,  and  built  a  trading-post  on  Ashley's  Lake,  in 
Utah. 

These  active  proceedings  of  the  Missouri  Fur  Traders  stimulated 
the  North  American  Fur  Company  to  send  their  agents  and  attaches 
beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains*,  although  they  built  no  posts.  In 
1827,  Mr.  Pilcher,  of  Missouri,  went  tlirough  the  South  Pass  with 
forty-five  men,  and  wintered  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Colorado, 
in  what  is  now  the  northeast  part  of  Utah.  The  next  year  he 
proceeded  northwardly  along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
near  latitude  forty-seven  degrees.  There  ho  remained  until  the 
spring  of  1829,  when  he  descended  Clarke  River  to  Fort  Colville, 
then  recently  established  at  the  falls  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, which  had  a  few  years  previous  absorbed  and  united  the 
interests  of  the  Northwest  Company.  He  returned  to  Ihe  United 
States  through  the  long  and  circuitous  far  northward  route  of  the 
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Upper  Columbia,  the  Athabasca,  tho  Assinaboin,  Red  River,  and 
the  Upper  Missouri.  But  little  was  known  of  the  countries  through 
wliich  Pilcher  traversed  previous  to  the  publication  of  his  concise 
narrative.  The  account  of  the  rambles  of  J.  O.  Pattie,  a  Missouri 
far-trader,  through  New  Mexico,  Chilmahua,  Sonora  and  Cali- 
fornia, threw  some  light  on  the  geography  of  those  countries.  In 
1832,  Captain  Bonneville,  United  States  army,  while  on  a  furlough, 
led  a  party  of  one  hundred  men  from  Missouri  over  the  mountains, 
where  he  passed  more  than  two  years  on  the  Columbia  and  the 
Colorado,  in  hunting,  trapping  and  trading. 

About  the  same  time,  Captain  Wyeth,  of  Massachusetts,  at- 
tempted to  establish  commercial  relations  with  the  countries  on 
the  Columbia,  to  which  the  name  of  Obkqon  then  began  to  be 
universally  applied.  His  plan  was  like  that  of  Astor,  with  the 
additional  scheme  of  transporting  the  salmon  of  the  Oregon  rivers 
to  the  United  States.  He  made  two  overland  expeditions  to 
Oregon,  established  Fort  Hall  as  a  trading-post,  and  another, 
mainly  for  fishing  purposes,  near  the  mouth  of  tho  Willamette. 
This  scheme  failed,  owing  to  the  rivalry  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  who  founded  the  counter-establishment  of  Fort  Boise, 
where  oiTerlng  goods  to  the  Indians  at  lower  prices  than  Wyeth 
could  afford,  compelled  him  to  desist,  and  he  sold  out  his  interests 
to  them.  Meanwhile  a  brig  he  had  dispatched  from  Boston  arrived 
in  the  Columbia,  and  returned  with  a  cargo  of  saltedsalmon,  but 
the  results  not  being  auspicious,  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 

The  American  traders  being  excluded  by  these  and  other  means 
from  Oregon,  mainly  confined  themselves  to  the  regions  of  the 
headwaters  of  the  Colorado  and  the  Utah  Lake,  where  they  formed 
one  or  two  small  establishments,  and  sometimes  extended  their 
rambles  as  far  west  as  San  Francisco  and  Monterey.  The  number 
of  American  hunters  and  trappers  thus  employed  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  seldom  exceeded  two  hundrea;  where,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  they  roved  through  the  wilds  in 
search  of  furs,  which  they  conveyed  to  their  places  of  rendezvous 
in  the  mountain  valleys,  and  bartered  with  them  to  the  Missouri 
traders. 

About  the  time  of  Wyeth's  expeditions,  were  the  earliest  emi- 
grations to  Oregon  of  settlers  from  the  United  States.  The  first 
of  these  was  founded  in  1834,  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  by  a  body 
of  Methodists,  who  went  round  by  sea,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Lee  and  Shepherd.  In  that  valley  a  few  retired 
servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  were  then  residing,  and 
engaged  in  herding  cattle.  The  Congregational ists  or  Presbyte- 
rians planted  colonies  two  or  three  years  after  in  the  Wallawalla 
and  Spokan  countries,  with  Messrs.  Parker,  Spaulding,  Qray, 
Walker,  Eels,  Smith  and  Whitman  as  missionaries. 

In  all  of  these  places  mission  schools  were  established  for  the 

instruction   of  the  natives,  and  in  1839,  a  printing-press   was 

started  at  Wallawalla,  where  were  priDted  the  first  sheets  ever 
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Btrnck  oS*  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  mountains  north  of  Mexico. 
On  it  books  were  printed  from  ty|>e8  set  by  native  compositors. 
The  Roman  Catholics  from  Missouri  soon  after  founded  stations  on 
Clarke  River. 

Al)out  the  year  1837,  the  American  people  be^n  to  be  deeply 
interested  in  the  subject  of  the  claims  of  the  United  States  to 
Oregon,  and  societies  were  formed  for  emigration.  From  them 
and  other  sources  petitions  were  presented  to  Congress,  to  cither 
make  a  definite  arrangement  with  Great  Britain,  the  other  claimant, 
or  take  immediate  possession  of  the  country.  In  each  vear,  from 
188S  to  1843,  small  parties  emigrated  overland  from  Missouri  to 
Oregon,  suffering  much  hardship  on  the  route.  At  the  close  of 
1842,  the  American  citizens  there  numbered  about  four  hundred. 
Relying  upon  the  promise  of  protection  held  out  by  the  passage  of 
the  bill  in  February,  1843,  by  the  United  States  Senate,  for  the 
immediate  occupation  of  Oregon,  about  one  thousand  emigrants, 
men,  women  and  children,  assembled  at  Westport,'on  the  Missouri 
frontier,  in  the  succeeding  June,  and  followed  the  route  up  the 
Platte,  and  through  the  Sooth  Pass,  surveyed  the  previous  year 
by  Fremont ;  thence  by  Fort  Hall  to  the  Willamette  Valley,  where 
they  arrived  in  October,  after  a  laborious  and  fatiguing  journey  of 
more  than  two  thousand  miles.  Others  soon  followed  and  before 
the  close  of  the  next  year,  over  three  thousand  American  citizens 
were  in  Oregon. 

By  the  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  Florida  in  1819,  the  boundary 
between  the  Spanish  possessions  and  the  United  States  was  fixed 
on  the  Northwest,  at  lat.  forty-two  degrees,  the  present  northern 
line  of  Utah  and  California ;  by  this,  the  United  otates  succeeded 
to  such  title  to  Oregon  as  Spain  may  have  derived,  by  the  right  of 
discovery  through  its  early  navigators.  In  June  of  1846,  all  the 
difficulties  in  relation  to  Oregon,  which  at  one  time  threatened 
war,  were  settled  by  treaty  between  the  two  nations.  In  general 
terms,  the  treaty  established  lat.  forty-nine  degrees,  as  the  northern 
boundary ;  British  subjects  were  allowed  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Columbia,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  all  British  subjects, 
were  to  be  continued  in  possession  of  whatever  land  or  property 
they  at  that  time  held  in  6regon. 

The  principal  obstacles  to  a  previous  settlement,  had  been  the 
influence  of  that  companv.  The  English  people  at  large,  knew 
little  of,  and  took  but  slight  interest  in,  the  country.  The  British 
first,  through  the  Northwest  Company,  and  then  through  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  (into  which  the  former  became  absorbed), 
from  1814  up  to  1840,  had  enjoyed  the  almost  exclusive  use  of 
Oregon.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  received  from  the  British 
government,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  British  subjects,  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  trade  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  the 
fur-bearing  animals  were  more  abundant  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world. 

The  constitution  of  tkeOompany  is  such  as  to  secure  knowledge 
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and  prndcncc  in  coancil,  and  readiness  and  exactness  in  execution. 
Their  treatment  of  the  Indians,  admirably  combined  policy  and 
hnraanity.  Ardent  spirits  were  prohibited  from  being  sold  to 
them ;  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  Indian  children,  were 
established  at  each  of  the  trading-posts,  and  hospitals  for  the  sick; 
missionaries  of  various  sects  were  encouraged  and  fostered ;  and  all 
emigrants  from  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  were  treated  with 
the  utmost  kindness  and  hospitality.  But  no  sooner  did  any  of 
them  attempt  to  hunt,  or  trap,  or  to  trade  with  the  natives,  than 
the  competition  of  the  body  was  turned  against  him,  and  b^  was 
compelled  to  desist.  As  the  fur-trade  began  to  decline,  the  com- 
pany turned  their  attention  to  agriculture,  lumbering,  fishing,  and 
other  pursuits. 

In  1841,  the  coast  of  Oregon  was  visited  by  the  ships  of  the 
United  Exploring  Expeditions  under  Lieutenant  Charles  Wilkes. 
He  arrived  in  the  sloop  of  war  Vincennes,  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  on  the  27th  of  April :  but  finding  it  hazardous  to 
attempt  the  entrance,  he  sailed  to  tne  Straits  of  Fuca,  the  southern 
boundary  of  Vancouver's  Island,  and  anchored  in  Puget's  Sound, 
near  Fort  Nasqually,  from  which  he  dispatched  several  surveying 
parties  into  the  interior.  One  of  these  crossed  the  great  western- 
most range  of  mountains  to  the  Columbia;  and  having  visited  the 
British  trading-post  of  Okonogan,  Colville,  and  Wallawalla, 
returned  to  Nasqually.  Another  party  proceeded  southward  to 
the  Cowelitz,  a  stream  running  south,  and  emptying  into  Columbia 
River,  about  forty  miles  from  the  ocean.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Cowelitz,  they  went  up  the  Columbia  to  Wallawalla,  and  down 
again  to  the  ocean.  In  the  meantime,'other  parties  were  engaged 
in  surveying  the  coasts  and  harbors  on  the  pacific,  the  Straits  of 
Fuca,  and  Admiralty  Inlet;  and  particularly  in  exploring  the  Val- 
leys of  the  Willamette,  emptying  into  the  Columbia,  and  of  the 
Sacramento  River  of  California.  During  the  performance  of  these 
duties,  the  sloop  of  war  Peacock  was  lost  on  the  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia;  but  the  crew,  instruments,  and  papers  were 
saved. 

At  that  time,  Wilkes  estimated  the  population  to  be:  of  Indians, 
nineteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninetj'-nine ;  Canadians  and 
half-breeds,  six  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  at  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
then  had  twenty-five  forts  and  trading  stations  in  Oregon.  Dr. 
M'Laughlin,  the  executive  oflBcer  of  the  company,  was  kind  to  the 
American  settlers,  and  although  a  Catholic,  was  noted  for  his  hos- 
pitality to  the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  missionaries.  The 
charter  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  precluding  them  from 
engaging  in  agriculture,  its  officers,  agents,  and  servants  organized 
another  company  for  this  purpose,  with  a  capital  of  two  millions, 
called  the  Puget  Sound  Company.  They  began  by  making  large 
importations  of  stock  from  California,  and  some 'of  the  clioicest 
breeds  from  England.     They  entered  into  farming  on  an  extensive 
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Bcale.  Almost  all  their  tradin^r  establishments  have  been  changed 
into  agricultural  ones,  and  all  their  stations  and  forts  and  the  Rus- 
sian ports  on  the  north,  were  then  almost  entirely  supplied  hy 
them  with  wheat,  butter,  and  cheese. 

Among  the  most  marked  incidents  in  the  recent  history  of 
Oregon,  has  been  the  Caynse  war,  in  the  winter  of  1847-'8.  It 
rrew  out  of  these  circumstances :  The  Rev.  Dr.  Whitman,  a 
Vesbyterian  missionary,  who,  beside  his  religious  duties,  had 
established  a  fort  and  tradino;-post  in  the  Wallawalla  Valley,  and 
employed  large  numbers  of  Indians  and  emigrants  in  agriculture. 
Many  of  these  Cayuse  Indians  had  under  nis  guidance  become 
partially  civilized,  and  were  good  farmers.  He  was  eminent  for 
his  hospitality  to  the  newly-arrived  and  exhausted  emigrants,  and 
was  popular  with  all.  His  lady  was  also  remarkable  for  her  kind- 
ness, and  at  that  time  was  administering  to  the  Indians  for  the 
measles,  which  extensively  prevailed  among  them.  Many  dying 
of  the  disease,  they  became  suspicious  that  they  were  poisonea  by 
the  medicines  given  them  bv  the  Whitmans.  On  the  29th  of  No- 
vember, about  noon,  the  Indians  rushed  into  the  fort,  murdered  Dr. 
Whitman  and  lady,  and  thirteen  others;  took  sixty-one  persons 
])risoners,  and  burnt  the  fort  and  houses  of  the  settlement.  Upon 
the  receipt  of  the  news  in  the  Willamette  settlements,  troops  were 
raised,  and  the  Indians  defeated  in  three  battles,  and  their  villages 
and  provisions  destroyed.  The  prisoners  were  eventually  released, 
through  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  Peter  Skein  Ogden,  Esq.,  chief 
factor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

Oeeoon  was  organized  as  a  territory  in  1848.  It  has  an  ave- 
rage width  east  and  west,  of  about  six  hundred  and  eighty  miles, 
and  north  and  south  of  five  hundred  miles,  giving  an  area  of 
about  340,000  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  three  natural  sec- 
tions : 

First  Section^  is  that  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Presi- 
dent's range  or  Cascade  Mountains.  The  Cascade  range  runs 
parallel  witli  the  sea-coast,  the  whole  length  of  the  territory,  and 
is  continued  through  California,  under  the  name  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada. It  rises  in  many  places  in  conical  peaks,  to  the  height  of 
12,000  and  14,000  feet,  or  over  two  miles  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  Tlie  distance  from  the  sea-shore  to  this  chain  is  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  there  are  a  few  mountain 
passes,  but  they  are  difficult,  and  only  to  be  attempted  late  in  the 
8[)ring  and  summer.  The  climate  of  this  section  is  mild  through- 
out the  year,  neither  exi^eriencing  the  extreme  cold  of  winter,  or 
the  heat  of  summer.  The  prevailing  winds  in  the  summer  are 
from  the  northward  and  westward,  and  in  winter,  from  the  south- 
ward, and  westward,  and  southeast,  whicli  are  tempestuous.  The 
winter  is  8upt)0sed  to  last  from  December  to  February.  Rains 
usually  begin  to  fall  in  November,  and  last  until  March  ;  but  they 
are  not  heavy,  though  frequent.  Snow  sometimes  falls,  but  it  sel- 
dom lies  over  three  days.     The  frosts  are  early,  occurring  in  the 
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latter  part  of  August;  this,  however,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
proximity  of  the  mountains.  Fruit  trees  blossom  early  in  April. 
The  soil,  in  the  northern  parts,  varies  from  a  light  brown  loam  to 
a  thin  vegetable  earth,  with  gravel  and  sand  as  a  subsoil;  in  the 
middle  parts,  from  a  rich  heavy  loam  and  unctuous  clay  to  a  deep 
heavy  black  loam,  on  a  traprock;  and  in  the  southern  (the  Willa- 
mette Valley)  the  soil  is  generally  good,  varying  from  a  black  vege- 
table loam  to  dcconiposed  basalt,  with  stiff  clay,  and  portions  of 
loose  gravel-soil.  The  hills  are  generally  basalt,  and  stone,  and 
slate ;  oetween  the  Umpqua  River  and  the  southern  boundary  the 
rocks  are  primitive,  consisting  of  slate,  hornblende,  and  granite, 
wliich  produce  a  gritty  and  poor  soil ;  there  are,  however,  some 
places  of  rich  prairie,  covered  with  oaks.  It  is,  for  the  most  part, 
a  well-timbered  country.  It  is  intersected  with  the  spurs  or  onsets 
from  the  Cascade  Mountains,  which  render  its  surface  much 
broken ;  these  are  covered  with  a  dense  forest.  The  timber  con- 
sists of  pines,  firs,  spruce,  oaks  (red  and  white),  ash,  arbutus,  arbor 
vitas,  ceaar,  poplar,  maple,  willow,  cherry,  and  tew,  with  a  close 
undergrowth  of  hazel,  rubus,  roses,  etc.  The  richest  and  best  soil 
is  found  on  the  second  or  middle  prairie,  and  is  best  adapted  for 
agriculture;  the  high  and  low  being  excellent  for  pasture-land. 
Tlie  climate  and  soil  are  admirably  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  grain — 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  peas,  etc.  Indian  corn  does  not  thrive 
in  any  part  of  this  territory,  as  well  as  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Many  fruits  appear  to  succeed  well,  particularly  the  apple  and 
pear.  Vegetables  grow  exceedingly  well,  and  yield  most  abun- 
dantly. 

The  Second^  or  Middle  Section^  is  that  between  the  Cascade  find 
Blue  Mountain  rannce.  The  Blue  Mountains  are  irreojular  in  their 
course  and  occasionally  interrupted,  but  generally  running  in  a 
northerly  direction.  They  commence  in  the  Klamet  range,  near 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Territory  ;  they  are  broken  through 
by  the  Saptin  or  Snake  River  at  the  junction  of  the  Kooskooskee 
River,  and  branch  oil'  in  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  until  they 
again  appear  on  the  north  side  of  the  Columbia  River,  above  the 
Okonogan  River,  passing  in  a  northern  direction,  until  they  unite 
witii  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  latitude  fifty-three  degrees  north. 
The  climate  of  the  middle  section  is  variable;  during  the  summer 
the  atmosphere  is  much  drier  and  warmer,  and  the  winter  much 
col'Jer  than  in  the  western  section.  Its  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
are  more  frequent  and  greater,  the  mercury  falling  as  low  as  minus 
eighteen  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  in  winter,  and  rising  to  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  degrees  in  the  shade  of  summer;  the  daily  difler- 
cnce  of  temperature  is  about  forty  degrees  Fahrenheit.  It  has, 
however,  been  found  extremely  salubrious,  possessing  a  pure  and 
healthy  air.  No  dews  fall  in  tliis  section.  The  soil  is,  for  the 
most  f)art  a  light  sa^idy  loam,  in  the  valleys  a  rich  alluvial,  and 
the  hills  are  generally  barren.  The  surface  is  about  one  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  western  section,  and  is  generally  a  roll- 
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ing  prairie  country.  In  the  center  of  this  section,  and  near  the 
junction  of  the  Saptin,  or  Snake,  and  Columbia  Riverd«  is  an  ex- 
tensive rolling  country,  which  is  well  adapted  for  grazing.  South 
of  the  Columbia,  and  extending  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Territory,  it  is  destitute  of  timber  or  wood,  unless  the  wormwood 
(artemisia)  may  be  so  called,  although  there  are  portions  of  it  that 
might  be  advautaf^iously  farmed. 

The  Thirds  or  ^asi  Section^  is  tliat  between  the  Rocky  and  the 
Blue  Mountains.  The  Rocky  Mountains  commence  on  the  Arctic 
coast,  and  continue  an  almost  unbroken  chain  until  they  merge  in 
the  Andes  of  South  America.  That  part  forming  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Oregon,  extending  north  from  the  Great  South  Pass, 
at  latitude  forty-two  degrees  north,  to  about  the  fifty-second  degree, 
at  the  Committee^s  Punch-bowl  Pass,  forms  an  almost  impenetra- 
ble barrier,  the  few  passes  between  being  very  difficult  and  dan- 
f;erous.  Tlie  climate  of  the  eastern  section  is  extremely  variable, 
n  each  day  there  are  all  the  changes  incident  to  spring,  summer, 
autumn,  and  winter.  There  are  places  where  small  farms  might 
be  located,  but  they  are  few  in  number.  The  soil  is  rocky  and 
broken,  and  presents  an  almost  unbroken  barren  waste.  Stupen- 
dous mountain-spurs  traverse  it  in  all  directions,  affording  little 
level  ground.  Snow  lies  on  the  mountains  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  exceedingly  dry  and  arid,  rains  seldom 
falling,  and  but  little  snow.  This  country  is  partially  timbered, 
and  the  soil  much  impregnated  with  salts. 

The  Columbia  is  the  great  river  of  the  Territory,  nearly  all  the 
others  being  its  tributaries.  Its  northern  branch,  Clarke  River, 
from  its  source  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  near  Fort  Colville,  is 
bounded  by  lofty  wooded  mountains.  At  Wallawalla  it  unites 
with  its  other  branch,  the  Lewis,  which  is  not  navigable  for  even 
canoes.  At  the  junction,  the  Columbia  is  twelve  hundred  and 
eighty-six  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  near  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
wide ;  it  here  takes  its  last  turn  to  the  westward,  pursuing  a  rapid 
course  for  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  previous  to  passing  through 
the  Cascade  range,  in  a  series  of  falls  and  rapids  that  obstruct  its 
How  and  form,  during  floods,  insurmountable  barriers  to  boat  navi- 
gation, which  difficulties  are  now  overcome  by  portages.  Locks 
and  canals  will  be  eventually  used.  From  thence,  there  is  still- 
water  navigation  for  forty  miles,  when  its  course  is  a*jain  obstructed 
by  rapids.  Thence  to  tiie  ocean,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles, 
it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  twelve  feet  draught  at  the  lowest  stage 
of  water.  To  the  south  of  the  Columbia  the  only  three  rivers  of 
note  are  the  Umpqua,  Rogue's,  and  the  Klamet. 

The  character  of  the  great  rivers  is  peculiar — rapid  and  sunken 
much  below  the  level  of  the  country,  running  as  it  were  in 
trenches,  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  at  in  many  places,  owing 
t«)  the  steep  basaltic  walls.  During  high  water  they  are  in  many 
peaces  ct)nline(l  by  dalles^  i.  e,  narrows,  which  back  the  water, 
covering  the  islands  and  tracts  of  low  prairie,  giving  the  appear- 
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ance  of  extensive  lakes.  The  dalles  of  the  Columbia,  eighty-four 
miles  below  Wallawalla,  is  a  noted  place,  where  the  river  passes 
between  vast  masses  of  rock.  Oregon  is  well  watered  by  springs, 
rivulets,  and  lakes. 

The  harbors  are  more  or  less  obstructed  by  sand  brought  down 
by  the  rivers.  The  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  formerly  considered 
to  be  very  dangerous  from  this  cause,  proves  to  bo  less  so  than  was 
supposed,  and  vessels  of  sixteen  feet  draught  now  frequently  enter 
and  depart  in  safety,  without  pilots  or  buoys.  The  harbors  of  the 
Straits  of  Fuca  are  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  among  wliich,  that  • 
of  Puget's  Sound  on  Admiralty  Inlet,  the  bay  running  south  from 
the  strait,  is  noted. 

It  will  be  almost  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  extensive 
fisheries  in  the  rivers  and  on  the  coast.  They  all  abound  in 
salmon  of  the  finest  flavor,  which  run  twice  a  year,  beginning  in 
May  and  October,  and  appear  inexhaustible ;  the  whole  population 
live  npon  them.  The  Columbia  produces  the  largest,  and  probably 
afibrds  the  greatest  numbers.  There  are  some  few  branches  of  the 
Columbia  that  the  spring  fish  do  not  enter,  but  they  are  plentifully 
supplied  in  the  fall.  The  great  fishery  of  the  Columbia  is  at  the 
Dalles,  but  all  the  rivers  are  well  supplied.  The  last  one  on  the 
northern  brand  of  the  Columbia  is  near  Colville,  at  Kettle  Falls; 
but  salmon  are  found  above  this  in  the  river  and  its  tributaries. 
In  the  rivers  and  sounds  are  found  several  kinds  of  salmon,  salmon- 
trout,  sturgeon,  cod,  carp-sole,  flounders,  ray,  perch,  herring, 
lamprey-eels,  and  a  smelt  called  ''Mrf?t^?,"  in  great  abundance; 
also  large  quantities  of  shellfish,  viz:  crabs,  clams,  oysters,  mus- 
sels, etc.,  which  are  all  used  by  the  natives,  and  constitute  the 
greater  proportion  of  their  food.  Whales  in  numbers  are  found 
along  the  coast,  and  are  frequently  captured  by  the  Indians  in  ^nd 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 

Abundance  of  game  exists,  such  as  elk,  deer,  antelope,  bears, 
wolves,  foxes,  muskrats,  martins,  beavers,  a  few  grizzly  bears  and 
siffleurs,  which  are  eaten  by  the  Canadians.  In  the  middle  sec- 
tion, or  that  designated  by  the  rolling  prairie,  no  game  is  found. 
In  the  eastern  section  the  bufialo  is  met  with.  The  fur-bearing 
animals  are  decreasing  in  numbers  yearly;  indeed,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  they  are  sufliciently  numerous  to  repay  the  ex- 
pense of  iiuntiug  them.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  almost 
the  exclusive  monopoly  of  this  business.  They  have  decreased, 
owing  to  being  hunted  without  regard  to  season.  This  is  not, 
however,  the  case  to  the  north,  in  tlie  British  possessions;  there 
the  company  have  been  left  to  exercise  their  own  rule,  and  prevent 
the  indiscrimiate  slaughter  of  either  old  or  young  out  of  the  proper  j^ 
season.  In  the  spring  and  fall,  the  rivers  are  literally  covered 
with  geese,  ducks,  and  other  water-fowl. 

Fort  Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia,  and  ninety  miles  from  the 
ocean,  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  British  fur  trade,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.    It  is  a  large  stockade 
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inclosing  many  buildings.  Here  is  a  fine  farm,  workshops,  mills, 
and  a  school.  Astoria,  or  Fort  George,  is  eight  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  has  but  two  or  three  build- 
ings. 

In  this  neighborhood  are  forests  of  pine,  long  noted  for  their 
leauty  and  size.     Lieut.  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N.,  thus  speaks  of  them: 
'*  Short  excursions  were  made  by  many  of  us  in  the  vicinity,  and 
one  of  these  was  to  visit  the  primeval  forest  of  pines  in  the  rear 
of  Astoria,  a  sight  worth  seeing.     Mr.  Drayton  took  a  camera 
lucida  drawing  of  one  of  the  largest  trees.     It  conveys  a  good  idea 
of  the  thick  growth  of  trees,  and  is  quite  characteristic  of  this 
forest.     The  soil  on  which  this  timber  grows  is  rich  and  fertile, 
but  tiie  obstacles  to  the  agriculturist  are  almost  insuperable.     The 
largest  tree  of  the  sketch  was  thirty-nine  feet  six  incites  in  circum- 
ference, eight  feet  above  the  ground,  and  had  a  bark  eleven  inches 
thick.     The  height  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  it  was  thought  to 
be  upward  of  tw^o  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  the  tree  was  perfectly 
straight."     These  trees,  for  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifky  feet, 
are  without  branches.     In  many  places,  those  which  have  fallen 
down,  present  barriers  to  the  vision,  even  when  the  traveler  is  on 
horseback ;  and  between  the  old  forest  trees  tlmt  are  lying  prostrate, 
can  be  seen  the  tender  and  small  twig  begin n  n^  its  journey  to  ao 
amazing  height. 

Fort  Wallawalla,  or  Nezperces,  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, ten  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Lewis  River.  Fort  Colville 
is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Clarke  River,  above  Fort  Okonogan. 
Okonogan  and  Spokan,  on  Spokan  River,  were  the  first  fur  trading 
establishments  of  the  company  of  John  Jacob  Astor  in  Oregon. 
The  mountains  in  the  view,  are  part  of  the  Blue  Mountain  range, 
which  rise  to  a  great  height.  Olvonogan  is  now  kept  up  as  a  depot 
for  supplies.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  various  other 
trading-posts  throughout  the  country. 

The  American  settlements  in  Oregon  are  confined  to  the  western 
section  of  Oregon,  and  are  principally  in  the  beautiful  and  fertile 
Valley  of  the  Willamette.  Oregon  City  is  two  thousand  three  hun- 
dred miles  from  St.  Louis,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Willamette,  just 
below  the  falls,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  and  about  eighteen  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  the  largest  town  in  Oregon. 
In  184S,  it  contained  one  Methodist  and  one  Catholic  church,  a 
public  library,  one  newspaper  printing-office,  one  female  boarding- 
school,  one  day-school,  live  stores,  three  hotels,  two  flouring  and 
two  saw-mills,  and  six  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants.  It  has  since 
much  increased.  Milwaukie,  Plymouth,  Portland,  and  Salem,  on 
the  Willamette,  and  Cascade  on  the  Columbia,  are  promising 
places.  In  1848,  the  total  white  population  was  about  nine  thou- 
sand :  in  1850,  it  had  probably  doubled,  owing,  in  a  measure, 
to  tiie  impulse  it  has  received  from  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California. 
We  conclude  this  article  by  extracting  first  from  a  message  of 


OKOHOOAN,    OBXQCH. 

"OkODOfui  (now  In  WuUngtoo  Tarrltorj)  and  Bpokwi,  M 
SpokMi  BlT«r,  win  the  flnt  ftiT-tr»dliig  aaUbllihinanti  of  tht 
Compuij  of  John  Jacob  Aator  in  Onfon." 
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Governor  Lane  to  the  Legislature  of  Oregon,  and  second,  from  a 
published  letter  of  the  Honorable  Samuel  K.  Thurston,  member  of 
Congress  from  Oregon.  They  give  valuable  items  respecting  the 
soil,  climate,  and  productions  of  the  country.  The  foregoing 
statements  on  the  same  points,  are  derived  mainly  from  Wilkes. 

'*  We  can  recognize  in  Oregon  the  material  of  her  future  great- 
ness; a  climate  and  a  soil  extraordinarily  productive,  eminently 
characterize  it;  the  prolitic  growth  of  grain,  vegetables,  and  grapes; 
the  natural  meadows,  untouched  by  the  hand  of  civilization,  suflS- 
ciently  extensive  to  furnish  subsistence  to  innumerable  herds  of 
cattle  during  the  entire  year.  Inexhaustible  forests  of  the  finest  fir 
and  cedar  in  the  world ;  never  failing  streams  which  furnish  water- 
pos\er  of  unlimited  capacity,  show  how  lavishly  nature  has  be- 
stowed her  blessings  upon  this  favored  land.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  her  agricultural  resources,  and  the  improvement  of  her 
immense  water-power,  she  can  supply  the  entire  Pacific  coast  with 
the  most  imix)rtant  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  many  of  the 
staple  articles  of  commerce.  Her  immense  resources  are  gradu- 
ally but  surely  being  developed;  her  mineral  wealth  at  present  is 
not  to  bo  computed ;  gold  has  been  found  in  several  places,  in 
suflScient  quantities  to  induce  the  belief  that  there  are  mines, 
perhaps  extensive  ones,  of  this  precious  metal  within  the  borders 
of  our  territory;  iron,  lead,  and  coal  are  known  to  exist,  and 
the  indications  of  their  abundance  are  of  the  most  flattering 
description." 

Mr.  Thurston  writes  as  follows:  "Middle  Oregon,  that  part 
between  the  President's  range  or  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  the 
Blue  Mountains,  not  only  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
finest  grazing  countries  in  the  world,  but  is  so,  is  susceptible  of  sus- 
taining a  dense  population,  and  is  ultimately  destined  to  do  so.  The 
climate  of  Middle  Oregon  is,  undoubtedly,  the  best  in  the  world. 
While  it  is  almost  free  from  snows,  it  is  subject  to  but  moderate 
rains ;  while  its  long  summers  are  one  continued  holiday  of  sport- 
ing sunshine,  its  winters  are  but  moderately  rainy.  Its  waters  are 
nowhere  to  be  surpassed  for  either  coolness,  purity,  or  flavor;  and 
taken  all  in  all.  Middle  Oregon  is  one  of  the  fair  spots  of  nature, 
but  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  to  come,  will  not  be  needed  for  settle- 
ment. Western  Oregon  is  amply  large  to  swallow  up  all  the  emi- 
grants who  will  find  their  way  thither  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
This  section  can  bid  defiance  to  any  other  place  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States.  I  must  refrain  from  a  description,  because 
to  do  it  justice  would  take  more  time  than  I  have  to  devote. 

"'The  productions  of  the  two  western  divisions  of  Oregon,  are 
such  as  are  })roducGd  in  any  of  the  Northern  States.  As  the 
country  is  never  subject  to  hot  weather,  and  its  nights  being  cool, 
it  follows,  of  course,  that  corn  does  not  grow  so  spontaneously  as 
in  the  Western  States.  Yet  good  crops  of  corn  may  be  raised  by 
attending  to  its  cultivation  as  they  do  in  New  England.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  we  have  DO  particular 
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use  for  corn,  as  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye  can  be  raised  much 
more  abundantly  and  with  less  cost;  yet,  1  have  seen  as  stout 
corn  growing  there,  as  I  ever  did  anywhere.  For  raising  the 
otiicr  kinds  of  grains,  those  I  have  mentioned,  and  buckwheat, 
and  peas,  and  beans,  no  country  can  surpass  Oregon.  And  as  to 
its  vegetable  productions,  I  venture  nothing  in  saying,  it  can  vie 
with  any  country. 

•'  As  to  the  general  average  of  the  thermometer  in  winter  and 
summer,  I  am  not  able  to  say ;  but  the  weather  is  very  temperate, 
alike  in  summer  and  winter.  Oregon  City  is  in  latitude  almost 
forty -six  degrees  north  (about  that  of  Montreal,  Canada),  and  yet  the 
river  did  not  af)proximate  to  freezing  over  last  winter  (1849-50), 
though  it  was  the  coldest  that  had  been  for  thirty  years ;  and  it  is 
frequently  tlie  case,  that  vegetables  grow  in  the  garden  the  entire 
winter.  While  in  the  summer  one  has  very  little  need  of  thin 
clothes,  never  is  he  subject  to  those  hot  days  which  cause  him  to 
take  refuge  in  the  shade,  or  oppressed  with  those  sultry  nigbts 
which  take  away  his  sleep,  ana  sweat  out  his  very  life  blood. 
Oregon  is  an  extraordinarily  liealthy  country.  The  climate  is  free 
from  those  sudden  changes  from  heat  to  cold,  from  the  oppressive, 
still,  and  sultr}'  day  to  the  warring  elements  of  a  tempest-riven 
evening.  Wherever  there  is  a  sultry,  impure,  and  pent  up  atmo- 
sphere, there  are  thunder-storms,  tempests,  and  tornadoes.  With 
these  we  arc  rarely  visited.  This,  of  itself,  is  evidence  of  the 
purity  of  our  atmosphere,  and,  consequently,  of  the  healthiness  of 
our  climate. 

''We  have  two  seasons,  the  wet  and  dry.  The  length  of  each 
is  variable,  the  same  as  the  summers  and  winters  in  the  States. 
In  the  fall,  we  have  an  introduction  of  rain  the  last  of  September 
or  the  tirst  of  October,  after  which  it  clears  oft*  and  continues  fair 
for  a  time,  varying  from  four  to  six  weeks,  when  the  winter  or 
rainy  season  sets  in.  A  very  respectable  proportion  of  the  wet 
season  is  made  up  of  fair  days,  days  which  are  cloudy  and  have 
no  rain  at  all,  and  days  part  clear  and  part  cloudy,  and  days  all 
the  time  cloudy,  but  during  which  it  does  not  rain  to  hurt.  This 
explains  the  true  state  of  the  weather.  For  two  or  three  days  it 
may  rain  steadily  and  hard,  the  streams  rising  high;  then  it  will 
slack  awiiy,  and  continue  for  a  week  or  more  clear,  cloudy  and 
drizzling  in  turn,  during  which  time  our  people  attend  to  their 
business  out  of  doors,  plow,  build  fences,  etc.,  without  any  incon- 
venience; and  while  doing  it,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  our 
fringed  mittens,  buflalo  robes,  or  ears  tied  up.  It  is  warm  and 
mild,  and  we  work  with  healthy  sinews  and  with  pleasure,  the 
song  or  whistle  cheering  on  the  plowman  or  axman,  as  harehanded 
and  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  in  the  dead  of  winter^  he  pursues  his 
l)lcas{int  labors.  In  March,  the  rains  begin  to  slack  away,  the  fair 
weather  increases,  and  showers  continue  until  April,  and  some- 
times to  May;  but  the  rainy  season  maybe  said  to  close  up  in 
March.     Our  summer  season,  alter  the  showers  entirely  cease,  is 
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made  up  of  continued  sunshine,  and  star-bestudded  and  moonlight 
nights;  for  clouds  rarely  venture  to  our  skies  in  the  summer 
season.  All  concede  that  an  Oregon  summer  is  unrivaled  in 
pleasantness  and  beauty." 


CALIFORNIA. 

Thb  word  California  is  derived  from  two  Spanish  woixls, 
ccUiente  fomalla^  or  horno^  meaning  in  English  hot  furnace^ 
which  is  a  name  appropriately  applied,  as  the  sun  pours  down 
in  the  valleys  through  a  dry  atmosphere  with  unmigated  power, 
increased  by  reflection  from  the  sides  of  the  canons  or  gorges, 
and  mountains,  and  surface  of  the  streams. 

California,  under  the  Mexicans,  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
respectively  called  Lower  and  Upper,  or  Alta  California.  Lower 
or  Old  California  comprises  the  narrow  peninsula  lying  between 
the  gulf  of  the  same  name  and  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  Upper  or  New 
California  comprised  all  of  Mexico  north  of  that  point,  which,  in 
general  terms,  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  Lower  California  and 
the  Gila  River,  north  by  Oregon,  east  by  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  west  by  the  Pacific,  being  an  immense  tract  x^f  country,  con- 
taining near  four  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  or  nearly  nine 
times  that  of  the  State  of  New  York.  By  the  treaty  which  ended 
the  war  with  Mexico,  that  power  ceded  the  whole  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia to  the  United  States.  It  now  includes  the  western  part  of 
New  Mexico,  which,  by  the  Act  of  Congress  in  1850,  was  extended 
westward  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  so  as  to  include  a  large 

Birt  of  its  southern  half — the  whole  of  the  Mormon  Territory  of 
tah  or  Deseret,  and  the  State  of  California. 

California  was  discovered  in  1548  by  Cabrillo,  a  Spanish  navi- 
gator. In  1758,  Sir  Francis  Drake  visited  its  northern  coast,  and 
named  the  country  New  Albion.  The  original  settlements  in 
California  were  mission  establishments,  founded  by  Catholic  priests 
lor  the  conversion  of  the  natives.  In  1769,  the  mission  of  San 
Diego  was  founded  by  Padre  Juuipero  Serra.  In  the  succeeding 
thirteen  years,  at  the  close  of  which  the  good  Padre  died,  he 
labored  with  indefatigable  zeal,  and  founded  nine  missions,  which 
were  eventually  increased  by  his  successors  to  twenty-one  in 
number. 

Tlie  mission  establishments  were  made  of  adobe,  or  sun-burnt 
bricks,  and  contained  commodious  habitations  for  the  priests,  store- 
houses, offices,  mechanic  shops,  granaries,  horse  and  cattle  pens, 
and  apartments  for  the  instruction  of  Indian  youth.  Around  and 
attached  to  each  were,  varying  in  different  missions,  from  a  few 
hundred  to  several  thousand  Indians,  who  generally  resided  in 
conical-shaped  huts  in  the  vicinity,  their  place  of  dwelling  being 
generally  called  the  ranchcria.  Attached  to  each  mission  were  a 
few  soldiers,  for  protection  against  hostilities  from  Indians. 
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The  missions  extended  their  possessions  from  one  extremity  of 
the  territory  to  that  of  the  other,  and  bounded  the  limits  of  one 
mission  by  tliat  of  the  next,  and  so  on.  Thongh  they  did  not 
require  so  much  land  for  agriculture,  and  the  maintenance  of  their 
stock,  they  appropriated  the  whole;  always  strongly  opposing 
any  individual  who  might  wish  to  settle  on  any  land  between 
them. 

All  the  missions  were  under  tlie  charge  of.  the  priests  of  the 
order  of  San  Francisco.  Each  mission  was  tinder  one  of  the 
fathers,  who  had  despotic  authority.  The  general  products  of  the 
missions  were  large  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  Indian  cofn,  beans  and 
peas.  Those  in  the  southern  part  of  California  produced  also  the 
grape  and  olive  in  abundance.  The  most  lucrative  prodnct  was 
the  large  cattle,  their  hides  and  tallow  affording  an  active  commerce 
with  foreign  vessels,  and  being  indeed  the  main  support  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  territory. 

From  1800  to  1830,  the  missions  were  in  the  height  of  their 

Erosperity.  Then  each  mission  was  a  little  principality,  with  its 
undred  thousand  acres,  and  its  twenty  thousand  head  of  cattle. 
All  the  Indian  population,  except  the  "Gentiles"  of  the  moun- 
tains, were  the  subjects  of  the  padres,  cultivating  for  them  their 
broad  lands,  and  reverencing  them  with  devout  faith. 

The  spacious  galleries,  halls  and  court-yards  of  the  missions  ex- 
hibited every  sign  of  order  and  good  government,  and  from  the 
long  adobe  houses  flanking  them,  an  obedient  crowd  came  forth  at 
the  sound  of  morning  and  evening  chimes.  The  tables  of  the 
padres  were  laden  with  the  finest  fruits  and  vegetables  from  their 
thrifty  gardens  and  orchards,  and  flasks  of  excellent  wine  from 
their  own  vineyards.  The  stranger  who  came  that  way  was  enter- 
tained with  a  lavisli  hospitality,  for  which  all  recompense  was 
proudly  refused ;  and  on  leaving,  was  welcome  to  exchange  his 
spent  horse  for  his  pick  out  of  the  cabadella.  Nearly  all  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  with  other  nations  was  in  their  hands.  Long 
habits  of  management  and  economy  gave  them  a  great  aptitude  for 
business  of  all  kinds,  and  each  succeeding  yasLV  witnessed  an 
increase  of  their  wealth  and  authority'. 

The  wealth  and  power  in  possession  of  the  missions,  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  Mexican  authorities.  In  1833,  the  government 
commenced  a  series  of  decrees,  which  eventually  ruined  them. 
They  made  them  public  property;  converted  them  into  parishes; 
and  the  padres,  from  being  virtual  sovereigns  of  their  domains, 
became  merely  curates  with  only  spiritual  powers  over  their  former 
subjects.  They  no  longer  could  superintend  the  cultivation  of  the 
lands,  and  the  Indians  being  deprived  of  their  patient  guidance, 
rela|)scd  into  habits  of  stupidity  and  abandoning  the  establish- 
niciits,  a^^iiin  resumed  their  roving  life  among  the  mountains.  In 
184:5,  the  obliteration  of  the  missions  was  completed  by  their  sale 
sit  auction,  and  otherwise. 

Aside  from  the  missions,  in  California,  the  inhabitants  were 
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nearly  all  gathered  in  the  presidios^  or  forts,  and  in  the  villages, 
callecl  ^'  Lo8  PtLehloay 

The  presidios,  or  fortresses,  were  occupied  by  a  few  troops  under 
the  command  of  a  military  prefect  or  governor.  The  object  of 
these  was  to  protect  the  country  and  the  missions  against  the 
Indians.  In  early  times,  the  commandants  of  these  presidios  were 
under  the  absolute  control  of  the  missions.  The  padre  president, 
or  bishop,  was  the  supreme  civil,  military,  and  religious  ruler  of 
the  province.  There  were  four  presidios  in  California,  each  of 
which  had  under  its  protection  several  missions.  They  were 
respectively,  San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara,  Monterey,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. These  fortresses  consisted  of  walls  of  unburnt  brick,  and 
were  of  a  square  shape,  each  side  being  about  six  hundred  feet  in 
length.  Within  the  inclosure  was  a  chapel,  store-houses,  and  the 
dwelling  of  the  commandant,  while  at  the  entrance,  were  the 
quarters  of  the  officers  and  guard.  These  were  always  located  at 
a  seaport,  and  one  or  two  miles  from  each ;  near  the  anchoring 
ground,  were  what  were  called  castilloa^  or  forts,  where  the  cannon 
and  ammunition  were  placed.  At  each  presidio,  the  commandant 
had  under  him  about  eighty  cavalry,  a  detachment  of  artillery, 
and  some  auxiliary  troops. 

Within  four  or  five  leagues  of  the  presidios,  were  certain  farms, 
called  ranchioa^  whicli  were  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  garrison 
and  as  depositories  of  the  cattle  and  grain  which  were  furnished 
as  taxes  from  the  missions. 

Los  Pueblos,  or  towns,  grew  up  near  the  missions.  Their  first 
inhabitants  consisted  of  retired  soldiers  and  attaches  of  the  army, 
many  of  whom  married  Indian  women.  Of  the  villages  of  this 
description,  there  were  but  three,  viz:  Los  Angeles,  San  Jose,  and 
Branciforte.  In  later  times,  the  American  emigrants  established 
one  on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  called  Yerba  Buena,  i,  e.  good 
herb,  which  became  the  nucleus  of  the  flourishing  city  of  San 
Francisco.  Another  was  established  by  Captain  Sutter,  on  the 
Sacramento,  called  New  Helvetia.  Ther larger  p;ieblos  were  under 
the  government  of  an  alcalde,  or  judge,  in  connection  with  other 
municipal  officei*8. 

The  policy  of  the  Catholic  priests,  who  held  absolute  sway  in 
California,  until  1833,  was  to  discourage  emigration.  Hence,  up 
to  about  the  year  1840,  the  villages  named  comprised  all  in  Cali- 
fornia, independent  of  those  at  the  missions;  and  at  that  time,  the 
free  whites  and  half-breed  inhabitants  in  California  numbered  less 
than  six  thousand  souls.*  The  emigration  from  the  United  States 
first  commenced  in  1838;  this  had  so  increased  from  year  to  year, 
that  in  1846,  Colonel  Fremont  had  but  little  difficulty  in  calling  to 
his  aid  some  five  hundred  fighting  men.  Some  few  resided  in  the 
towns,  but  a  majority  were  ui>on  the  Sacramento,  where  they  had 
immense  droves  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  fine  farms,  in  the  work- 
ing of  which  they  were  aided  by  the  Indians.  They  were 
eminently  an  enterprising  and  courageous  body  of  people,  as  none 
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other  at  that  time  would  bravo  the  perils  of  an  overlana  joamey 
across  the  mountains.  In  tlic  ensuing  hostilities  thej  rendered  im- 
portant services. 

At  that  period,  the  trade  carried  on  at  the  difTerent  towns  was 
quite  extensive,  and  all  kinds  of  dry  goods,  groceries,  and  hard- 
ware, owing  to  the  heavy  duties,  ranged  about  five  hundred  per 
cent,  above  the  prices  in  the  United  States.  Mechanics  and  ordi- 
ary  hands  received  from  two  to  five  dollars  per  day.  The  commerce 
was  quite  extensive,  fifteen  or  twenty  vessels  not  unfrequently 
bein^  seen  in  the  various  })orts  at  the  same  time.  Most  of  the 
mercliant  vessels  were  from  the  United  States,  which  arrived  in  the 
spring,  and  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  until  about  the  beginning 
of  winter,  when  they  departed  with  cargoes  of  hides,  tallow  or 
furs,  which  had  been  collected  during  the  previous  year.  Whale 
ships  also  touched  at  the  ports  for  supplies  and  to  trade,  and  vessels 
from  various  parts  of  Europe,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  Russian 
settlements  and  China. 

From  1826  to  1846,  the  date  of  its  conquest,  there  had  been 
numerous  civil  wars  and  revolutions  in  California;  but  generally 
Mexican  authority  had  been  exercised  over  it.  Of  its  conquest  by 
the  United  States,  we  give  a  brief  account: 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  an  American 
fleet  had  been  sent  to  the  coast  of  California,  under  Commodore 
Sloat,  in  anticipation  of  this  event.  On  the  7th  of  July,  1846, 
Monterey,  and  on  the  9th,  San  Francisco,  were  taken  by  the  naval 
forces.  On  the  15th,  the  fleet  was  augmented  by  the  arrival  of 
Commodore  Stockton  with  a  frigate.  On  the  17th,  Commodore 
Sloat  dispatched  a  party  to  the  mission  of  St.  John,  to  obtain 
cannon  and  other  munitions,  deposited  there  by  the  enemy.  At 
this  place  the  American  flag  had  already  been  planted  by  Fremont, 
whose  movements  in  California,  up  to  this  period,  we  pause  to 
relate. 

In  the  fall  preceding,  Fremont  started  on  his  third  expedition, 
and  arrived  in  the  latter  jmrt  of  January  (1846),  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  Montere3\  He  then  left  his  party  and  proceeded  to  that 
place,  and  obtained  jjermission  from  its  commandant.  General  Dc 
Castro,  to  winter  with  his  train  in  the  Valley  of  the  San  Joaquin. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  he  rejoined  his  party  than  he  was  warned 
by  a  messenger  from  Mr.  Larkin,  Unitea  States  Consul  at  Mon- 
terey, that  De  Castro  was  about  to  raise  the  province  against  him. 
A  number  of  the  American  settlers  in  the  valley  ofiered  to  assist 
him  in  his  defense.  Fearful  of  compromising  them  and  his  govern- 
ment, he  declined  their  aid,  and  with  rare  determination  and 
bravery,  marched  his  small  party  of  sixty -two  men  within  thirty 
miles  of  Monterey,  took  a  strong  position  in  the  mountains,  hoisted 
the  American  flag,  and  prepared  for  resistance.  But  an  approach 
was  all  tliat  De  Castro  attempted;  and  having  remained  sometime, 
and  findinc:  no  probability  of  an  attack,  Fremont  started  in  the 
month  of  March  for  Oregon. 
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On  the  9th  of  May  he  was  overtaken  by  Lieutenant  Gillespie,  of 
the  marines,  who  bore  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  Buclianan, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  private  letters  from  Senator  Benton. 
From  certain  passages  in  the  letter,  Fremont  inferred  that  the 
government  desired  that  he  should  ascertain  and  counteract  any 
schemes  which  foreigners  might  have  in  relation  to  the  Californias. 
This,  with  verbal  information  from  Gillespie,  determined  him  to 
return  to  the  settled  vicinity  of  the  Sacramento. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  Fremont  learning 
that  De  Castro  was  preparing  an  expedition  at  Sonoma,  to  expel 
the  American  settlers  from  the  territory,  determined  to  overthrow 
the  Mexican  authority  in  California.  On  the  11th  of  June,  Fre- 
mont seized  and  drove  off  two  hundred  horses  on  the  way  to  De 
Castro's  camp,  and  on  the  15th,  surprised  Sonoma,  where  he  cap- 
tured General  Vallejo  and  other  officers,  nine  cannon,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  muskets,  and  a  quantity  of  military  stores.  Shortly  after, 
De  Castro  meditated  an  attack  on   Sonoma;    but   his   advance 

ffuard  of  ninety  men  being  defeated  by  twenty  Americans,  and 
laving  suffered  other  losses,  he  retreated  to  the  south. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  Fremont  having  assembled  the  American 
settlers  at  Sonoma,  advised  them,  as  their  only  safety,  to  declare 
independence  of  Mexico,  and  prosecute  the  war.  They  followed 
his  advice,  and  the  revolutionary  flag  was  at  once  displayed. 
Meanwhile,  the  events  of  the  war,  of  the  existence  of  which  Fre- 
mont had  been  ignorant,  had  become  known  to  Commodore  Sloat, 
and  that  officer  had  commenced  taking  possession  of  the  towns  on 
the  coast.  The  news  of  the  acts  of  the  naval  commander  was  re- 
ceived by  the  revolutionists  soon  after  their  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence. The  American  flag  was  at  once  substituted  for  the  standard 
of  revolt,  and  Fremont  proceeded  with  his  party,  now  reinforced 
by  American  settlers,  to  Monterey. 

Commodore  Stockton  constituted  the  one  hundred  and  sixty 
men,  under  Fremont,  a  naval  battalion,  which  sailed  to  San  Diego, 
where,  united  to  the  marines,  they  marched  up  and  occupied  Los 
Angeles,  the  seat  of  government.  Here  Stockton  established  a 
civil  government  and  proclaimed  himself  governor.  The  com- 
manders went  north,  leaving  a  small  garrison  under  Captain  Gil- 
lespie. In  September,  a  Mexican  force  under  General  Flores  and 
Don  Pico  led  in  a  revolt  and  attacked  Angeles.  Captain  Mervino 
with  marines  from  the  Savannah,  lying  off  the  harbor,  attempted 
to  relieve  the  garrison,  but  was  driven  back,  and  Gillespie  was 
forced  to  capitulate  to  a  far  superior  enemy.  Ere  this  was  known. 
Commodore  Stockton,  deeming  California  as  conquered,  had  sailed 
for  the  soutliern  Mexican  ports.  Fremont,  who  was  still  in  the 
country,  soon  recruited  his  battalion  from  the  American  Californi- 
ans,  and  then  marched  south  to  co-operate  in  reconquering  the 
country. 

General  Kearney  having  established  a  new  government  in  New 
Mexico,  on  the  25th  of  September,  departed  from  Santa  Fe,  at  the 
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head  of  four  hundred  dragoons,  for  California;  but  after  having 
proceeded  some  distance  down  the  Rio  Grande,  he  was  met  by  au 
express  from  Fremont,  that  California  was  already  conquered. 
He  thereupon  sent  back  his  main  force;  continaing  on  with  an 
escort  of  one  hundred  men,  he  crossed  tlie  Kio  Grande  in  latitude 
thirty-three  degrees,  on  the  20th  of  October,  struck  the  River  Gila 
at  the  copner  mines,  and  arrived  at  its  junction  with  the  Colorado 
on  the  ±2d  of  November.  From  this  point  he  followed  on,  or  near 
tlie  Colorado,  forty  miles,  and  from  thence  westerly  sixty  miles 
through  an  arid  desert.  On  the  2d  of  December  he  reached 
Wamas  vilhige,  the  frontier  settlement.  On  the  5th,  ho  was  met 
near  San  Diego  by  Captain  Gillespie,  sent  to  him  with  thirty-six 
men  by  Commodore  Stockton.  The  next  day,  an  advance  party 
of  twelve  dragoons  and  thirty  volunteers  had  an  encounter  with 
one  hundred  and  sixty  mounted  Californians  near  San  Pasqual. 
The  Americans  were  victorious,  but  these  northern  Mexicans  sold 
victory  at  a  dearer  rate  than  their  southern  countrymen.  Kearney 
was  twice  wounded.  Captains  Johnson  and  Moore,  and  Lieutenant 
Hammond  and  most  of  the  remaining  officei-s  were  either  killed  or 
wounded,  with  nineteen  of  the  men. 

Kearney  reached  San  Diego  on  the  12th  of  December.  On  the 
29th,  by  request  of  Stockton,  Kearney  took  command  of  five  hun- 
dred marines,  with  the  land  forces,  and  moved  toward  Angeles  to 
co-operate  with  Colonel  Fremont  in  quelling  the  revolt,  now 
backed  by  a  Mexican  army  of  six  ImndiHid  Mexicans  under  Gene- 
rals Flores  and  Pico.  These  forces  he  met  and  defeated  at  San 
Gabriel  on  the  Sth  of  January.  The  next  day  he  again  fought  and 
routed  them  at  Mesa.  The  Mexicans  then  marched  twelve  miles 
past  Angeles  to  Cowenga,  where  they  capitulated  to  Colonel  Fre- 
mont, who  had,  after  a  tedious  wintry  march  from  the  north  of  four 
humlred  miles,  arrived  at  that  place. 

On  the  IGth  of  January,  Commodore  Stockton  commissioned 
Fremont  as  governor,  the  duties  of  which  he  had  discharged  about 
six  weeks,  when  General  Kearney,  according  to  orders  receivetl 
from  government,  assumed  the  office  and  title  of  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia. Commodore  Shubrick,  who  was  now  the  naval  commander, 
CO  operated  with  Kearney,  whose  forces  were  augmented  about  the 
last  oi'  January  by  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Cooke  with  the  Mormon 
battalion,  which  had  marched  from  Council  Bluffs  to  Santa  Fc. 
From  thence  Colonel  Cooke  proceeded  down  the  Rio  Grande ;  then 
sending  back  his  sick  to  the  Arkansas  (where  were  nine  hundred 
Mormon  families  on  their  way  to  the  Salt  Lake),  he  took  a  route 
which  deviated  to  the  south  of  Kearney's,  into  the  interior  of  Mex- 
ico and  through  a  better  and  more  interesting  country. 

General  Kearney,  by  direction  of  government,  placing  Colonel 
Mason  in  the  office  of  governor,  on  the  16th  of  June  took  his  way 
homeward  across  the  northern  part  of  California,  and  thence 
crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  through  the  South  Pass.    He  was 
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accompaDied  by  Colonels  Fremont  and  Cooke,  and  other  officers 
and  privates  to  the  nnmber  of  about  forty. 

Before  the  news  of  peace  was  received  in  California  a  new  era 
commenced  in  the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines.  The  peculiar  state 
of  affairs  brought  about  by  this,  with  the  great  rush  of  population, 
was  such  that  the  people  were  in  a  measure  compelled  to  form  a 
constitution  of  State  Government.  The  convention  for  this  pur- 
pose met  at  Monterey  in  1849,  and  on  the  12th  of  October  formed 
the  constitution,  which  was  adopted  by  the  people.  After  much 
delay  California  was  admitted  into  the  Union  by  action  of  Con- 
gress, in  September,  1850. 

The  population  of  California  at  the  commencement  of  the  sum- 
mer of  184:8,  the  era  of  the  gold  discovery,  was  estimated  at  about 
thirty  thousand,  viz:  eight  thousand  Mexicans,  twelve  thousand 
Christianized  Indians,  and  ten  thousand  Americans. 

Califobnia,  the  most  western  State  of  the  Union,  is  about  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  two 
hnndi*ed  miles,  giving  an  area  of  150,000  square  miles.  Its  south- 
em  boundary  approximates  in  latitude  to  that  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina ;  its  northern  to  that  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  This, 
with  its  variation  of  surface,  gives  it  a  diversity  of  climate  and 
consequently  of  productions.  Geograuhically,  its  position  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  world,  lying  on  the  iracific  fronting  Asia. 

California  is  a  country  of  mountains  and  valleys.  The  princi-^ 
pal  mountain  is  the  Sierra  Nevada,  i.  e.  Snowy  Mountain.  Thia 
Sierra  is  part  of  the  great  mountain  range  which,  under  different 
names,  extends  from  the  peninsula  of  California  to  Russian  Ame- 
rica. In  Oregon  it  is  called  President's  range  and  also  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains.  This  range  is  remarkable  for  ib  length,  its  being 
parallel  to  tbe  sea  coast,  its  great  elevation,  often  more  lofty  thaa 
the  Kocky  Mountains,  and  its  many  grand  volcanic  peaks,  reach- 
ing high  into  the  region  of  perpetual  snow.  Rising  singly,  like 
pyramids,  from  heavfly  timbered  plateaux  to  the  height  of  fourteea 
and  seventeen  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean,  these  snowy  peaks 
constitute  the  characterizing  feature  of  the  range,  and  distinguish 
it  from  the  Kocky  Mountains  and  all  others  on  our  part  of  the 
continent.  The  Sierra  Nevada  is  the  grandest  feature  of  the 
scenery  of  California,  and  must  be  well  understood  before  the 
structure  of  the  country  and  the  character  of  its  different  divisions 
can  be  comprehended.  Stretching  along  the  coast,  and  at  the  gen- 
eral distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  it,  this  great 
mountain  wall  receives  the  warm  winds,  charged  with  vapor,  which 
sweep  across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  precipitates  their  accumulated 
moisture  in  fertilizing  rains  and  snows  upon  its  western  flank,  and 
leaves  cold  and  dry  winds  to  pa^s  on  to  the  east.  The  region  east 
of  the  Sierra  is  comparatively  barren  and  cold,  and  the  climates  are 
distinct.  Thus,  while  in  December  the  eastern  side  is  winter,  the 
ground  being  covered  with  snow  and  the  rivers  frozen,  on  the  west 
it  is  spring,  the  air  being  soft,  and  the  grass  fresh  and  green. 
26 
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West  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  the  inhabitable  part  of  Oaliforaia. 
North  and  sooth,  this  region  extends  about  ten  d^mes  of  latitude, 
from  Oregon  to  the  peninsula  of  California.  East  and  west  it 
averages,  in  the  midalo  part,  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  in  the 
northern  part,  two  hundred  miles,  giving  an  area  of  about  100,000 
square  miles.  Looking  westward  from  the  summit,  tho  main  fea- 
ture presented  is  the  long,  low,  broad  Valley  of  the  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento  Rivers — the  two  valleys  forming  one,  five  hundred 
miles  long,  and  fifty  broad,  lying  along  the  base  of  the  Sierra,  and 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  low  coast  range  of  mountains,  which 
separates  it  from  the  sea.  Side  ranges,  parallel  to  the  Sierra  and 
the  coast,  make  the  structure  of  the  remainder  of  California,  and 
break  it  into  a  surface  of  valleys  and  mountains — the  valleys  a 
few  hundred,  and  the  mountains  two  or  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea.  These  form  great  masses,  and  at  the  nortli  become  more 
elevated,  where  some  peaks,  as  the  Shasta — which  rises  fourteen 
thousand  feet,  nearly  to  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc — enter  the  region 
of  perpetual  snow. 

The  two  rivers  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento,  rising  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  same  great  valley,  receive  their  numerous  streams, 
many  of  them  bold  rivers,  unite  half  way  and  enter  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  together. 

The  Bay  of  San  Francisco  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world,  and  is  on  the  same  latitude  with  that  of  Lisbon.  Its 
connection  with  the  great  interior  valley,  being  the  only  water 
communication  with  it,  together  witli  its  easy  communication  with 
Asia,  gives  it  vast  commercial  advantages.  Approaching  it  from 
the  sea,  tlie  coast  p;resent3  a  bold  mountainous  outline.  The  bay 
is  entered  by  a  strait  running  east  and  west,  about  a  mile  broad  at 
its  narrowest  part,  and  five  miles  long  from  tho  ocean,  when  it 
opens  to  the  north  and  south,  in  each  direction  more  than  thirty 
miles.  It  is  divided  by  straits  and  projecting  points,  into  three 
separate  bays,  the  two  northern  being  called  San  Pabloon  and 
Suisun,  and  the  southern,  San  Francisco.  The  strait  is  called  the 
"  Golden  Gate,"  on  the  same  principle  that  the  harbor  of  Constan- 
tinople was  called  the  "Golden  Horn,"  viz:  its  advantages  for 
commerce.  The  Golden  Gate  is  appropriately  alluded  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing verse  of  the  "  Jenny  Lind  Prize  Song:" 

"  I  peet  in  that  langaago,  the  Land  of  the  West, 
Whose  Banner  of  Stan  o'er  a  world  is  nnrolled, 

Whose  £mpire  o'ershadows  Atlantic's  wide  breast, 
And  opes  to  the  sunset  its  gateway  of  gold  !" 

Climate, — California  is  remarkable  in  its  periodical  changes, 
and  for  the  long  continuance  of  the  wet  and  dry  seasons,  dividing, 
as  they  do,  the  year  into  about  two  equal  parts,  which  have  a  most 
peculiar  influence  on  the  labor  applied  to  agriculture,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil,  and,  in  fact,  connect  themselves  inseparably  with 
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all  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  exercise  a  controlling  influence 
CD  its  commercial  prosperity  and  resources. 

The  dry  season  commences  first,  and  continues  longest  in  the 
southern  portions  of  the  State;  and  as  low  down  as  latitude  thirty- 
eight  degrees,  rains  are  suflSciently  frequent  in  summer  to  render 
irrigation  quite  unnecessary  to  the  perfect  maturity  of  any  crop 
which  is  suited  to  the  soil  and  climate. 

Below  latitude  thirty -nine,  and  west  of  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  the  forests  of  California  are  limited  to  some  scattering 
groves  of  oak  in  the  valleys  and  along  the  borders  of  the  streams, 
and  of  red-wood  on  the  ridges  and  in  the  gorges  of  the  hills — 
sometimes  extending  into  the  plains.  Some  of  the  hills  are  cov- 
ered with  dwarf  shrubs,  which  may  be  used  as  fuel.  With  these 
exceptions,  the  whole  territory  presents  a  surface  without  trees  or 
shrubbery.  It  is  covered,  however,  with  various  species  of  grass, 
and  for  many  miles  from  the  coast  with  wild  oats,  which,  in  the 
valleys,  grows  most  luxuriantly.  These  grasses  and  oats  mature 
and  ripen  early  in  the  dry  season,  and  soon  cease  to  protect  the 
soil  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  As  the  summer  advances, 
the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  earth,  to  a  considerable 
depth,  soon  becomes  exhausted ;  and  the  radiation  of  heat,  from  the 
extensive  naked  plains  and  hill-sides,  is  very  great. 

The  cold,  dry  currents  of  air  from  the  northeast,  after  passing 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  descend  to  the  Pacific 
and  absorb  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  to  a  great  distance  from 
the  land.  The  cold  air  from  the  mountains,  and  that  which  accom- 
panies the  great  ocean  current  from  the  northwest,  thus  become 
united,  and  vast  banks  of  fog  are  generated,  which,  when  driven 
by  the  wind,  has  a  penetrating  or  cutting  efiect  on  the  human  skin, 
much  more  uncomfortable  than  would  be  felt  in  the  humid  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Atlantic,  at  a  much  lower  temperature. 

As  the  sun  rises  from  day  to  day,  week  after  week,  and  month 
after  month,  in  unclouded  brightness  during  the  dry  season,  and 
pours  down  his  unbroken  rays  on  the  dry,  unprotected  surface  of 
the  country,  the  heat  becomes  so  much  greater  inland  than  it  is  on 
the  ocean,  that  an  under-current  of  cold  air,  bringing  the  fog  with 
it,  rushes  over  the  coast  range  of  hills,  and  througn  their  numerous 
passes,  toward  the  interior. 

Every  day  as  the  heat,  inland,  attains  a  sufficient  temperature, 
the  cold,  dry  wind  from  the  ocean  commences  to  blow.  This  is 
usually  from  eleven  to  one  o'clock ;  and  as  the  day  advances,  the 
wind  increases,  and  continues  to  blow  until  late  at  night.  When 
the  vacuum  is  filled,  or  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere  restored, 
the  wind  ceases  ;  a  perfect  calm  prevails  until  about  the  same  hour 
the  following  day,  when  the  same  process  commences  and  pro- 
gresses as  before,  and  these  phenomena  are  of  daily  occurrence, 
with  few  exceptions,  throughout  the  dry  season. 

These  cold  winds  and  fogs  render  the  climate  at  San  Francisco, 
and  all  along  the  coast  of  California,  except  the  extreme 
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portion  of  it,  probably  more  uncomfortable,  to  those  not  acccstomed 
to  it,  in  summer  than  in  winter. 

A  few  miles  inland,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  modifies  and 
softens  the  winds  from  the  ocean,  the  climate  is  moderate  and 
deli^^htful.  The  heat,  in  the  middle  of  the  daj,  is  not  so  great  as 
to  retard  labor,  or  render  exercise  in  the  open  air  nncom&rtable. 
The  nights  are  cool  and  pleasant.  This  description  of  climate 
prevails  in  all  the  valleys  along  the  coast  range,  and  extends 
throughout  the  country,  north  and  south,  as  far  eastward  as  the 
Yallcy  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin.  In  this  vast  plain 
the  sea-breeze  loses  its  influence,  and  the  degree  of  heat  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  during  the  summer  months,  is  much  greater 
than  is  known  on  the  Atlantic  coast  in  the  same  latitudes.  It  is 
dry,  however,  and  probably  not  more  oppressive.  On  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Sierra  iNevada,  and  especially  in  the  deep  ravines  of 
the  streams,  the  thermometer  frequently  ranges  from  one  hundred 
and  ten  degrees  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  in  the  shade,  during 
the  three  or  four  hours  of  the  day,  say  from  eleven  until  three 
o'clock.  In  the  evening,  as  the  sun  declines,  the  radiation  of 
heat  ceases.  The  cool,  dry  atmosphere  from  the  mountains, 
spreads  over  the  whole  country,  and  renders  the  nights  cool  and 
invigorating. 

These  variations  of  the  climate  of  California  account  for  the 
various  and  conflicting  opinions  and  statements  respecting  it. 

A  stranger  arriving  at  San  Francisco  in  summer,  is  annoyed  by 
the  cold  winds  and  fogs,  and  pronounces  the  climate  intolerable. 
A  tow  months  will  modify,  if  not  banish  his  dislike,  and  he  will 
not  fail  to  appreciate  the  beneficial  efiects  of  a  cool,  bracing  atmo- 
sphere. Those  who  approach  California  overland,  through  the 
passes  of  the  mountains,  find  the  heat  of  summer,  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  greater  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to,  and  therefore 
many  complain  of  it. 

Those  who  take  up  their  residence  in  the  valleys  which  are 
situated  between  the  great  plain  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  and  the  coast  range  of  hills,  find  the  climate,  especially 
in  the  dry  season,  as  healthful  and  pleasant  as  it  is  possible  for  any 
climate  to  be  which  possesses  suflScient  heat  to  mature  the  cereal 
grains  and  edible  roots  of  the  temperate  zone. 

The  division  of  the  year  into  two  distinct  seasons,  dr}'  and  wet, 
impresses  unfavorably  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
variable  climate  of  the  Atlantic  States.  The  dry  appearance  of 
the  country  in  summer,  and  the  diflSculty  of  moving  about  in 
winter,  seem  to  impose  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  agricultural 
l>ro3perity,  while  the  many  and  decided  advantages  resulting  from 
the  mildness  of  winter,  and  the  bright,  clear  weather  of  summer, 
are  not  am^reciated. 

Soil. — The  valleys  which  are  situated  parallel  to  the  coast  range, 
and  those  which  extend  eastwardly  in  all  directions  among  the 
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hills,  toward  the  great  plain  of  the  Sacramento,  are  of  unsurpassed 
fertility. 

Tliey  have  a  deep  black  alluvial  soil,  which  has  the  appearance 
of  having  been  deposited  when  they  were  covered  with  water. 
The  land  in  the  northern  part  of  the  territory,  on  the  Trinity  and 
other  rivers,  and  on  the  borders  of  Clear  Lake,  as  far  as  it  has  been 
examined,  is  said  to  be  remarkably  fertile. 

The  great  Valley  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  has  evi- 
dently been,  at  some  remote  period,  the  bed  of  a  lake.  The  soil 
is  very  rich,  and  with  a  proper  system  of  drainage  and  embank- 
ment, would  undoubtedly  be  capable  of  producing  any  crop,  except 
sugarcane,  now  cultivated  in  the  Atlantic  States  of  the  Union. 

There  are  many  beautiful  valleys  and  rich  hill-sides  among  the 
foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  a  rich  belt  of  well  timbered 
and  watered  country  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  gold 
region  between  it  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  some  twenty  miles  in 
width. 

The  soil  described,  situated  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  em- 
bracing the  plain  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  covers  an 
area  of  about  sixty  thousand  square  miles,  and  would,  under  a 
proper  system  of  cultivation,  be  capable  of  supporting  a  population 
of  two  or  three  millions. 

Products, — Previous  to  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico,  and 
the  discovery  of  gold,  the  exportable  products  of  the  country  con- 
sisted almost  exclusively  of  hides  and  tallow.  The  Californians 
were  a  pastoral  people,  and  paid  much  more  attention  to  the  raising 
of  horses  and  cattle  than  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  California  are  well  suited  to  the  growth  of 
wheat,  barley,  rye  and  oats.  The  temperature  along  the  coast  is  too 
cool  for  the  successful  culture  of  maize  as  a  lield  crop.  The  fact 
that  oats,  the  species  which  is  cultivated  in  the  Atlantic  States,  are 
annually  self-sowed  and  produced  on  all  the  plains  and  hills  along 
the  coast,  and  as  far  inland  <\8  the  sea-breeze  has  a  marked  influ- 
ence on  the  climate,  is  sufficient  proof  that  all  the  cereal  grains 
may  be  successfully  cultivated  without  the  aid  of  irrigation.  In 
the  rich  alluvial  vallej's,  wheat  and  barley  have  produced  from 
forty  to  sixty  bushels  from  one  bushel  of  seed,  without  irrigation. 

Irish  potatoes,  turnips,  onions,  in  fact  all  the  edible  roots  known 
and  cultivated  in  the  Atlantic  States,  are  produced  in  great  perfec- 
tion. In  all  the  valleys  east  of  the  coast  range  of  hills,  the  climate 
is  sufficiently  warm  to  mature  crops  of  Indian  corn,  rice,  and  pro- 
bably tobacco. 

The  cultivation  of  the  grape  has  been  attended  with  much  suc- 
cess wherever  it  has  been  attempted.  The  dry  season  secures  the 
fruit  from  those  diseases  which  are  so  common  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  it  attains  very  great  perfection.  The  wine  made  from 
it  is  of  excellent  quality,  very  palatable,  and  can  be  produced  in 
any  quantity.  The  grapes  are  delicious,  and  produced  with  very 
little  labor. 
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Apples,  pears  and  peaches  arc  cultivated  with  facility,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  donbt  that  all  tiie  fruits  of  the  Atlantic  States  can 
be  produced  in  ^reat  plenty  and  perfection. 

The  grasses  are  very  luxuriant  and  nutritious,  affording  excel- 
lent pasture.  The  oats,  which  spring  up  the  whole  length  of  the 
sea-coast,  and  from  forty  to  sixty  miles  inland,  render  the  cultiva- 
tion of  that  crop  entirely  unnecessary,  and  yield  a  very  great 
quantity  of  nutritious  food  for  horses,  cattle  and  sheep.  The  dry 
season  matures  and  cures  tiiese  grasses  and  oats,  so  that  they 
remain  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation  during  the  summer 
and  autumn,  and  afford  an  ample  supply  of  forage.  While  the 
whole  surface  of  the  country  ap|xjars  parched  and  vegetation 
destroyed,  the  numerous  flocks  and  herds  which  roam  over  it 
continue  in  excellent  condition. 

Although  the  mildness  of  the  winter  months  and  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  secure  to  California  very  decided  agricultural  advantages, 
irrigation  would  greatly  increase  the  products  of  the  soil  in  quan- 
tity and  variety  during  the  greater  part  of  the  dry  season. 

A  system  of  drainage,  which  would  also  secure  irrigation,  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  give  value  to  the  great  plain  of  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin.  This  valley  is  so  extensive  and 
level,  that  if  the  rivers  passing  through  it  were  never  to  over- 
flow their  banks,  the  rain  which  falls  in  winter  would  render  a 
greater  portion  of  it  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  foundation  of  such 
a  system  can  only  be  established  in  the  survey  and  sale  of  the 
land.  This  can  be  done  by  laying  out  canals  and  drains  at  suit- 
able distances,  and  in  proper  directions,  and  leaving  wide  margins 
to  the  rivers,  that  they  may  have  plenty  of  room  to  increase  their 
channels  when  their  waters  shall  be  confined  within  them  by 
embankments. 

The  farmer  derives  some  very  important  benefits  from  the  dry 
season.  Ilis  crops  in  harvest-time  are  never  injured  by  rain;  he 
can  with  perfect  confidence  permit  them  to  remain  in  iiis  fields  as 
long  lifter  they  have  been  gatliered  as  his  convenience  may  require; 
he  has  no  fears  that  they  will  be  injured  by  wet  or  unfavorable 
weather.  Hence  it  is  that  many  who  have  long  been  accustomed 
to  that  climate  prefer  it  to  the  changeable  weather  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

As  already  stated,  the  forests  of  California,  south  of  latitude 
thirtv-nine  degrees,  and  west  of  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
are  limited  to  detached,  scattering  groves  of  oak  in  the  valleys, 
and  of  red-wood  on  the  ridges  and  on  the  gorges  of  the  hills. 

When  the  dry  season  sets  in,  the  entire  surface  is  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  grass  and  oats,  which,  as  the  summer  advances, 
become  ])erfectly  dry.  The  remains  of  all  dead  trees  and  shrubs 
also  become  dry.  These  materials,  therefore,  are  very  combustible, 
and  u.-.niilly  take  fire  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  beginning 
of  uutuiiin,  which  commonly  ])asses  over  the  whole  country,  de- 
stroying in  its  course  the  young  shrubs  and  trees.    In  fact,  it  seems 
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to  be  the  same  process  which  has  destroyed  or  prevented  the  growth 
of  forest  trees  on  the  prairies  of  tlie  Western  States,  and  not  any 
quality  in  the  soil  unfriendly  to  their  growth. 

The  absence  of  timber  and  the  continuance  of  the  dry  season  are 
apt  to  be  regarded  by  farmers  on  first  going  into  the  country,  as   * 
irremediable  defects,  and  as  presenting  obstacles  almost  insur- 
mountable to  tlie  successful  progress  of  agriculture.     A  little  ex- 
perience will  modify  these  opinions. 

It  is  soon  ascertained  that  the  soil  will  produce  abundantly 
without  manure;  that  flocks  and  herds  sustain  themselves  through 
the  winter  without  being  fed  at  the  farm-yard,  and,  consequently, 
no  labor  is  necessary  to  provide  forage  for  them ;  that  ditches  are 
easily  dug,  which  present  very  good  barriers  for  the  protection  of 
crops,  until  live  fences  can  be  planted  and  have  time  to  grow. 
Forest  trees  may  be  planted  with  little  labor,  and  in  very  few  years 
attain  a  sufficient  size  for  building  and  fencing  purposes.  Time 
may  be  usefully  employed  in  sowing  various  grain  and  root  crops 
during  the  wet  or  winter  season.  There  is  no  weather  cold  enough 
to  destroy  root  crops,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  to  gather 
them.  Thev  can  be  used  or  sold  from  the  field  where  they  grow. 
The  labor,  therefore,  required  in  most  of  the  old  States  to  fell  the 
forests,  clear  the  land  of  rubbish,  and  prepare  it  for  seed,  may  here 
be  applied  to  other  objects. 

All  these  things,  together  with  the  perfect  security  of  all  crops 
in  harvest-time,  from  injury  by  wet  weather,  are  probably  sufficient 
to  meet  any  expense  which  may  be  incurred  in  irrigation,  or  caused 
for  a  time,  by  a  scanty  supply  of  timber. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  territory,  above  latitude  thirty-nine 
degrees,  and  on  the  hills,  which  rise  from  the  great  plain  of  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  to  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the 
forests  of  timber  are  beautiful  and  extensive,  and  would,  if  brought 
into  use,  be  sufficiently  productive  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
southern  and  western  portions  of  the  State. 

The  preceding  description  of  the  climate,  soil,  and  productions 
of  California,  is  from  the  report  of  the  lion.  T.  Butler  King. 
Much  of  it  relates  to  the  great  valley  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
This  is  undeniably,  to  strangers,  a  disagreeable  residence,  nor  will 
it  ever  be  a  theater  of  extensive  agriculture,  until  some  grand  sys- 
tem of  irrigation  is  adopted.  Not  so  with  the  more  southern 
valleys  near  the  coast,  as  San  Jose,  Sonoma,  Napie,  and  Los  An- 
geles. These  valleys  possess  delightful  climates,  and  the  garden 
vegetables  there  produced,  exceed  anything  in  the  States.  The 
best  of  them  for  soil,  climate,  and  facilities  for  irrigation,  is  the 
extreme  southern  valley  of  Los  Angeles,  which  is  from  sixty  to 
one  hundred  miles  in  extent.  All  kinds  of  fruits,  both  of  the  tor- 
rid and  temperate  zones,  grow  there.  It  is  extremely  healthy, 
with  a  delightful  climate  and  good  soil,  with  springs  gushing  out 
from   the   mountains,    which  furnish  facilities  for  irrigating  the 
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whole  valley.  In  ihe  Valley  of  San  Jose,  the  land  is  as  dear  a8 
that  of  the  older  Stiites  of  the  Union. 

The  Gold  Regions, — Captain  J.  A.  Sntter,  a  native  of  Switzer- 
land, who  had  resided  in  California  since  the  year  1838,  and  carried 
on  extensive  agricnltnral  operations  with  the  aid  of  Indians,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  fort,  near  the  site  of  Sacramento  City,  feeling  the 
great  want  of  lumber,  contracted  with  a  Mr.  Marsliall,  in  the  fall 
of  1847,  to  build  him  a  saw-mill  in  the  broken  and  monntain- 
ous  country  which  is  covered  with  pine  forests  on  the  sonth  fork  of 
the  American  Kiver,  about  seventy  miles  easterly  from  his  fort. 
By  the  spring,  a  dam  and  race  had  been  constructed ;  the  laborers 
being  formerly  members  of  the  Mormon  battalion,  then  disbanded. 
When  the  water  was  let  on  the  wheels,  the  lower  part  of  the  race 
was  found  too  narrow  to  permit  the  water  to  esca{>e  with  sufficient 
rapidity,  and  Mr.  Marshall,  to  save  labor,  let  the  water  from  the 
river  directly  into  the  race  with  a  strong  current,  so  as  to  wash  it 
wider  and  deeper.  He  effected  his  purpose,  and  a  large  bed  of 
mud  and  gravel  was  carried  to  the  end  of  the  race.  About  the 
last  of  May,  1848,  as  Mr.  Marshall  was  walking  down  the  race, 
be  observea  some  glittering  particles  at  its  upper  edge ;  he  gathered 
a  few,  examined  them,  and  became  satisfied  of  their  value.  He 
then  went  to  Sutter's  Fort,  and  informed  the  captain  of  his  dis- 
covery, which  they  agreed  to  keep  secret  until  a  certain  grist-mill 
of  Sutter's  was  finished.  It,  however,  got  out  and  spread  like 
magic.  Remarkable  success  attended  the  labors  of  the  first  ex- 
plorers, and  in  about  three  months,  upward  of  four  thousand  people 
were  at  work  there.  The  town  of  Culloma  was  subsequently  built 
upon  the  same  spot. 

Further  explorations  showed  that  these  deposits  of  gold  extended 
over  a  vast  extent  of  country.  The  discovery  of  the  gold,  at  once 
changed  the  character  of  California.  Its  people,  before  engaged  in 
cultivating  small  patches  of  ground,  and  guarding  their  herds  of 
cattle  and  horses,  flocked  to  the  mines.  The  laborers  left  their 
work,  the  tradesmen  their  shops,  the  soldiers  deserted  from  the 
forts,  and  the  sailors  ran  away  from  their  ships. 

Information  of  this  discovery,  spread  in  all  directions  during  the 
following  winter;  and  on  the  commencement  of  the  dry  season  in 
1849,  people  came  into  California  from  all  quarters — from  the  Pa- 
cific coast  of  Mexico  and  South  America,  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
China  and  New  Holland.  The  American  emigration  by  sea,  did 
not  come  in  much  force  until  July  and  August;  and  that  overland, 
did  not  arrive  until  about  the  1st  of  September. 

The  Chilians  and  Mexicans  were  early  in  the  country.  In  July, 
it  is  supposed,  there  were  fifteen  thousand  foreigners  in  the  mines. 
At  a  place  called  Sonorian  camp,  on  the  Toulumne,  it  is  believed 
there  were  ten  thousand  Mexicans.  They  had  quite  a  city  of 
booths,  tents,  and  log-cabins;  hotels,  restaurants,  stores,  and 
shops  of  all  descriptions,  furnished  whatever  money  could  pro- 
cure.     Ice  was  brought  from  the  Sierra,  and  ice  creams  added 


"  Tha  (hint  for  ^Id  ind  the  Imbor  of  keqniimoD,  oTsirnled  *11  eln,  mud 
totally  ■bsarbed  erery  tucaltj,  ComplaU  Btlanoa  reined  among  th* 
minera  ;  thej  iddrMaed  Dot  >  irord  to  Buh  othai,  and  iMiiMd  avena  to 
all  conTcnatioa.'* 
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to  nnmerous  other  luxuries.  An  inclosnre  made  of  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  trees,  and  lined  with  cotton  cloth,  served  as  a  sort  of 
amphitheater  for  bull  fights ;  and  other  amusements,  characteristic 
of  the  Mexicans,  were  seen  in  all  directions. 

The  foreigners  resorted  principally  to  the  southern  mines;  the 
Americans  to  the  northern.  As  the  latter  increased,  they  spread 
themselves  over  the  southern  mines,  and,  either  from  fear  of 
threatened  collisions,  or  from  having  satisfied  their  cupidity,  two- 
thirds  of  the  foreigners  soon  after  left  the  country.  The  first 
season,  the  laborers  averaged  about  one  ounce  per  day.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  during  the  first  two  years,  1848  and  1849,  that  gold  to 
the  value  of  about  forty  millions  of  dollars  was  collected,  one-half 
of  which  was  probably  gathered  and  carried  out  of  the  country  by 
foreigners. 

The  principal  gold  region  of  California  is  about  five  hundred 
miles  long,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  broad,  following  the  line 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  it  embraces  within  its  limits  those  exten- 
sive ranges  of  hills  which  rise  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  plain 
of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  and,  extending  eastwardly 
from  fifty  to  sixty  miles,  they  attain  an  elevation  of  about  four 
thousand  feet,  and  terminate  at  the  base  of  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  There  are  numerous  streams  which  have  their 
sources  in  the  springs  of  the  Sierra,  and  receive  the  water  from  its 
melting  snows,  and  that  which  falls  in  rain  during  the  wet  season. 
These  streams  form  rivers,  which  have  cut  their  cnannels  through 
the  ranges  of  foot-hills  westwardly  to  the  plain,  and  disembogue 
into  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin.  These  rivers  are  from  ten 
to  fifteen,  and  probably  some  of  them  twenty  miles  apart. 

The  principal  formation  or  substratum  in  these  hills  is  talcose 
slate ;  the  superstratum,  sometimes  penetrating  to  a  great  depth,  is 
quartz.  This,  however,  does  not  cover  the  entire  face  of  the  coun- 
try, but  extends  in  large  bodies  in  various  directions— is  found  in 
masses  and  small  fragments  on  the  surface,  and  seen  along  the 
ravines,  and  in  the  mountains  overhanging  the  rivers,  and  in  the 
hill-sides  in  its  original  beds.  It  crops  out  in  the  valleys  and  on 
the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  forms  a  striking  feature  of  the  entire 
country  over  which  it  extends.  From  innumerable  evidences  and 
indications,  it  has  come  to  be  the  universally  admitted  opinion 
among  the  miners  and  intelligent  men  who  nave  examined  this 
region,  that  the  gold,  whether  in  detached  particles  and  in  pieces, 
or  in  veins,  was  created  in  combination  with  the  quartz.  Gold  is 
not  found  on  the  surface  of  the  country,  presenting  the  appearance 
of  having  been  thrown  up  and  scattered  in  all  directions,  by  vol- 
canic action.  It  is  only  found  in  particular  localities,  and  attended 
by  peculiar  circumstances  and  indications.  It  is  found  in  the  bars 
and  slioals  of  the  rivers,  in  ravines,  and  in  what  are  called  the  dry 
diggings. 

Tlie  rivers,  in  forming  their  channels,  or  breaking  their  way 
through  the  hills,  have  come  in  contact  with  the  quartz  containing 
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the  gold  veins,  and  by  constant  attrition  cat  the  gold  into  fine 
flakes  and  dust,  and  it  is  found  among  the  sand  and  gravel  of  their 
beds  at  those  places  where  the  swiftness  of  the  current  reduces  it, 
in  the  dry  season,  to  the  narrowest  possible  limits,  and  where  a 
wide  margin  is  consequently  left  on  each  side,  over  which  the 
water  rushes,  during  the  wet  season,  with  great  force.  As  tlie 
velocity  of  some  streams  is  greater  than  others,  so  is  the  gold 
found  in  fine  or  coarse  particles,  apparently  corresponding  to  the 
degree  of  attrition  to  which  it  has  been  exposed.  The  water  from 
the  hills  and  upper  valleys,  in  finding  its  way  to  the  rivers,  has 
cut  deep  ravines,  and  wherever  it  came  in  contact  with  the  quartz, 
has  dissolved  or  crumbled  it  in  pieces. 

In  the  dry  season,  these  channels  are  mostly  without  water,  and 
gold  is  found  in  the  beds  and  margins  of  many  of  them  in  large 
quantities,  but  in  a  umch  coarser  state  than  in  the  rivers,  owing 
undoubtedly  to  the  moderate  flow  and  temporary  continuance  oi 
the  current,  which  has  reduced  it  to  smooth  shapes,  not  unlike 
pebbles,  but  had  not  sufiicient  force  to  reduce  it  to  nakes  or  dust. 

The  dry  diggings  are  places  where  quartz  containing  gold  has 
cropped  out,  and  been  disintegrated,  crumbled  to  Iragments,  peb- 
bles and  dust,  by  the  action  of  water  and  the  atmosphere.  The 
gold  has  been  left  as  it  was  made,  in  all  imaginable  shapes;  in 
pieces  of  all  sizes,  from  one  grain  to  several  pounds  in  weight. 
The  evidences  that  it  was  created  in  combination  with  quartz  are 
too  numerous  and  striking  to  admit  of  doubt  or  cavil.  They  are 
found  in  combination  in  large  quantities.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  the  pieces  of  gold  found  in  these  situations  have  more  or  less 
quartz  adhering  to  them.  In  many  specimens,  they  are  so  com- 
bined that  they  cannot  be  separated  without  reducing  the  whole 
mass  to  powder,  and  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  quicksilver. 
This  gold,  not  having  been  exposed  to  the  attrition  of  a  strong 
current  of  water,  retains,  in  a  great  degree,  its  original  conforma- 
tion. These  diggings,  in  some  places,  are  spread  over  valleys  of 
considerable  extent,  which  have  the  appearance  of  alluvion,  formed 
by  washings  from  the  adjoining  hills  of  decomposed  quartz  and 
slate  earth,  and  vegetable  matter. 

In  addition  to  these  facts,  it  is  beyond  doubt  true  that  several 
vein-mines  have  been  found,  showing  the  minute  connection  be- 
tween the  gold  and  the  rock,  and  indicating  a  value  hitherto 
unknown  in  gold -mining.  These  veins  do  not  present  the  appear- 
ance of  places  where  gold  may  have  been  lodged  by  some  violent 
eruption.  It  is  combined  with  the  quartz  in  all  imaginable  forms 
and  degrees  of  richness. 

The  rivers  present  very  striking  and,  it  would  seem,  conclusive 
evidence  respecting  the  quantity  of  gold  remaining  undiscovered 
in  the  quartz-veins.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  gold  in  the  dry 
diggings,  and  that  in  the  rivers — the  former  in  lumps,  the  latter  in 
dust — was  created  by  different  processes.  That  which  is  found  in 
the  rivers  has  undoubtedly  been  cut  or  worn  from  the  veins  in  the 
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rock,  with  which  their  currents  have  come  in  contact.  All  of  them 
appear  to  be  equally  rich.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  labor- 
ing man  may  collect  nearly  as  much  in.  one  river  as  he  can  in 
another.  They  intersect  and  cut  through  the  gold  region,  running 
from  east  to  west,  at  irregular  distances  of  fitteen  to  twenty,  and 
perhaps  some  of  them  thirty  miles  apart. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  gold  veins  are  equally  rich  in  all  parts 
of  that  most  remarkable  section  of  country.  Were  it  wanting, 
there  are  farther  proofs  of  this  in  the  ravines  and  dry  diggings, 
which  uniformly  confirm  what  nature  so  plainly  shows  in  the 
rivers. 

About  two  hundred  miles  west  of  Los  Angeles,  near  the  Spanish 
Trail — indicated  by  the  dotted  line  on  the  map  in  this  volume — ^is 
the  celebrated  Gold  Mountain^  which  yields  from  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  to  ten  dollars  in  value  to  a  pound  of  rock.  The  moun- 
tain is  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  forming  the  side 
of  a  deep  gorge  or  canon^  and  extends  one-fourth  of  a  mile.  The 
region  about  it  is  a  sterile  desert,  infested  by  immense  numbers  of 
rattlesnakes,  with  no  water,  except  that  which  is  poisonous,  within 
sixteen  miles.  The  vast  and  unexplored  country  oetween  the  San 
Joaquin  and  the  Colorado  will  probably  become  the  great  theater 
of  mining  in  a  short  time.  It  is  known  to  be  a  gold  region,  and 
it  abounds  also  in  silver  and  copper.  The  Desert  Mine,  in  the 
Gold  Mountain,  is  worked  by  a  company.  As  the  surface  gold  of 
California  is  becoming,  to  a  certain  extent,  exhausted,  companies 
are  forming  to  prosecute  the  business  by  the  use  of  machinery  of 
every  kind.  The  following  description  of  the  method  adopted  for 
collecting  the  gold,  together  with  a  sketch  of  life  in  the  mines,  we 
give  in  the  language  of  a  gentleman  who  was  at  the  mines  on  the 
Sacramento  in  the  summer  of  1849. 

Arriving  on  the  Jar,  the  scene  presented  to  us  was  new  indeed, 
and  not  more  extraordinary  than  impressive.  Some,  with  long- 
handled  shovels,  delved  among  clumps,  of  bushes,  or  by  the  side 
of  large  rocks,  never  raising  their  eyes  for  an  instant;  others,  with 
pick  and  shovel,  worked  among  stone  and  gravel,  or  with  trowels 
searched  under  banks  and  roots  of  trees,  where,  if  rewarded  with 
small  lumps  of  gold,  the  eye  shone  brighter  for  an  instant,  when 
the  search  was  immediately  and  more  ardently  resumed.  At  the 
edge  of  the  stream,  or  knee-deep  and  waist-deep  in  water,  as  cold 
as  melted  ice  and  snow  could  make  it,  some  were  washing  gold 
with  tin-pans,  or  the  common  cradle-rocker,  while  the  rays  of  the 
flun  were  pouring  down  on  their  heads  with  an  intensity  exceeding 
anything  we  ever  experienced  at  home,  though  it  was  but  the 
middle  of  April. 

The  thirst  fur  gold  and  the  labor  of  acquisition  overruled  all 
else,  and  totally  absorbed  every  faculty.  Complete  silence  reigned 
among  the  miners;  they  addressed  not  a  word  to  each  other,  and 
seemed  averse  to  all  conversation.  All  the  sympathies  of  our 
common  humanity,  all  the  finer  and  nobler  attributes  of  onr 
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nature  seemed  lost,  buried  beneath  tbe  soil  they  were  eagerly 
delving,  or  swept  away  with  the  rushing  waters  that  revealed  the 
shining  treasure. 

The  ''^^acer,"  or  bar,  is  siraplv  the  higher  portion  of  the  sandy 
and  rocky  bed  of  the  stream,  which,  during  the  seasons  of  high 
water,  is  covered  with  the  rushing  torrent,  but  was  now  partially 
or  entirely  exposed.  This  is  covered  with  large  stones  and  rocks, 
or  on  the  smooth  sand  with  clumps  oF  bushes  or  trees.  Selecting 
a  spot,  we  inquired  of  those  nearest  whether  any  other  '^  diggers^ 
claimed  a  prior  possession  ;  and  such  not  being  the  case,  we  went 
to  work.  First  fixing  our  machine  firmly  at  the  edge  of  the  stream, 
we  dug  and  carried  down  a  pile  of  earth  to  be  washed ;  and  when 
sufficient  was  collected,  one  iilled  the  machine  with  earth  and  kept 
it  in  motion,  while  the  other  supplied  it  with  water.  Getting  but 
a  small  quantity  of  gold  at  that  spot,  we  waded  through  a  little 
inlet  to  another  part  of  the  bar  nearer  the  stream,  and  our  labors 
not  being  well  rewarded  here,  we  again  shipped  our  position  nearer 
the  other  miners.  There  we  fixed  upon  the  edge  of  a  bank,  where 
the  ground  had  been  broken  by  an  old  miner  and  deserted.  Dig- 
ging through  about  a  foot  of  sand  and  stones,  which  we  rejected, 
we  came  to  a  clay  deposit  mixed  with  sand ;  with  this  we  filled  the 
buckets,  and  carried  it  to  the  machine.  The  upper  or  sandy  la^'er 
contains  no  gold,  but  the  gold  grains,  by  their  weight,  and  the 
action  of  the  water,  sift  through  this  into  the  clay,  where  they  are 
found,  until  the  blue  clay  or  granite  formation  is  reached,  which, 
in  these  diggings^  is  generally  tliree  to  four  feet;  but  in  some  of 
the  others  the  miners  dig  ten  or  fifteen  feet.  It  was  now  mid-day, 
and  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  quite  intolerable  to  all  but  salaman- 
ders; and  finding  in  our  machines  about  four  dollars  value  of  gold 
to  the  twenty  bucketsful  of  earth,  we  discontinued  our  labors  for 
that  day. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  was,  by  no  means, 
what  was  considered  rich  earth,  which  can  only  be  got  at  when  the 
streams  are  lowest,  and  the  bars  fully  exposed.  While  on  this  bar 
we  carefully  noticed  the  operations  of  experienced  diggers  and 
riiiners,  and  were  soon  convinced  of  the  superior  utility  of  the  pan 
and  common  wooden  rocker  for  washing  gold  in  Calilorcia. 

The  rocker  is  simply  a  wooden  cradle,  the  same  as  a  child's  cra- 
dle, except  that  the  back  rocker  is  higher  than  the  front  one,  thus 
forming  an  inclined  plane  of  the  bottom,  across  which  two  or  three 
wooden  elects  are  nailed  a  foot  apart.  Over  the  top  is  a  grating 
or  tin  sieve  to  catch  the  pebbles  and  coarse  sand ;  on  this  the  earth 
and  water  is  thrown,  while  the  cradle  is  worked  by  a  long  handle 
or  lever  at  the  side,  and  the  gold  lodges  on  the  bottom  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  elects,  the  lower  end  of  the  table  being  open  for  the 
escape  uf  the  earth  and  water.  These  rockers  were  of  different 
sizes;  some  could  be  worked  by  one  man,  and  others  requiring 
five.  At  the  close  of  the  day's  work  the  gold  is  removed,  and  there 
is  no  interruption  for  this  purpose  during  the  day.     The  common 
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tin-pan  is  everywhere  necessary  and  useful,  and  on  some  of  the 
most  inaccessible  bars  in  the  deepest  canons  of  the  mountains,  no 
other  washer  can  be  transported  or  used. 

The  hars^  like  the  one  just  described,  are  denominated  the  wet 
diggings^  and  are  generally  in  the  deep  canons  of  the  mountains. 
A  cation  is  the  narrow  opening  between  two  mountains,  several 
hundred,  and  sometimes  several  thousand  feet  in  depth;  rising 
some  of  them  like  perpendicular  cliffs  on  either  hand,  as  if  torn 
asunder  by  a  violent  convulsion  of  nature.  Through  these  pour 
the  rushing  mountain  torrents  of  the  wet  diggings  of  the  gold 
regions  of  California. 

Some  of  our  party  visited  the  dry  diggings  of  the  ravines  and 
gulches  of  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  A  gulch  differs  from  a 
common  ravine  in  being  more  steep,  abru)>t,  and  inaccessible. 
The  sound  of  gulch^  is  like  that  of  a  sudden  plunge  into  a  deep 
hole,  which  is  just  the  character  of  the  thing  itself.  The  gold  ob- 
tained there  is  chiefly  by  washing  the  red  clay  with  a  pan,  in  the 
pools  of  the  ravines,  formed  by  the  rainy  season,  or  in  some  little 
mountain  rivulet,  otlen  several  hundred  yards  from  the  spot  where 
the  earth  is  obtained. 

The  crevices  of  the  white- veined  quartz  works  also  furnished  gold 
in  lumps  nearly  pure,  or  mixed  with  the  quartz ;  and  a  good  deal 
is  extracted  in  this  way  by  the  common  butcher  or  sailor  s  sheath- 
knife,  which  is  best  for  the  purpose.  I<Iot  near  as  much  gold, 
however,  is  thus  obtained  as  has  been  commonly  supposed.  The 
faces,  l^airs,  brows,  and  eyelashes  of  the  miners  in  the  dry  diggings 
become  continually  plastered  with  the  red  clay,  in  which  they 
work  and  wash.  India-rubber  aprons  are  some  protection,  but  the 
boots  of  that  material  soon  cut  on  the  rocks;  and,  in  fact,  a  deer- 
skin suit,  with  fisherman's  boots,  furnish  the  best  clothing  a  miner 
can  possibly  have. 

In  the  dry  diggings  during  the  summer,  the  great  difiiculty  the 
miner  has  to  contend  with,  is  scarcity  of  water.  The  finding  of 
ever  so  small  a  spring  is  then  an  important  event,  and  if  near  the 
rich  diggings,  the  water  is  frequently  sold  as  high  as  from  a  half 
to  one  dollar  a  pailful.     A  ditch  is  then  dug  as  near  the  spring  as 

J)0ssible,  five  or  six  feet  wide,  and  three  or  four  deep  ;  across  this 
ogs  are  laid,  on  which  the  rocker  is  placed.  The  miner  then  car- 
ries or  packs  a  pile  of  the  earth  to  the  side  of  the  trench,  where, 
having  secured  a  supply  of  water,  he  is  able,  by  the  use  of  buckets 
and  pans,  to  save  a  portion  of  it  as  it  runs  off  from  his  cradle. 
Many  employ  their  time  in  summer  simply  to  collect  the  earth,  to 
be  washed  in  the  rainy  or  winter  season,  when  the  watery  element 
is  by  no  means  scarce. 

Returning  to  camp,  we  renewed  our  trading,  witnessing  on  some 
days  illustrations  of  li/e  in  the  gold  diggings.  Miners  were  con- 
tinually coming  in  from  different  diggings^  to  expend  a  part  or  all 
of  their  gold  on  what  they  term  "a  burst  ;''^  which  is  a  constant 
revel,  night  and  day,  for  three  or  four  days,  and  otten  a  week  at  a 
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time.  Drinking  brandy  at  eight  dollars,  and  champaign  at  sixteen 
dollars  a  bottle,  as  freely  as  water,  they  wandered  and  roved  abont 
from  groggery  to  store,  and  store  to  tent,  wild  with  intoxication, 
brandishing  bowie-knives  in  sport,  or  shooting  with  the  rifle  at 
any  mark  tbev  fancied,  with  the  ball  often  bnt  half  homc«  and  the 
rammer  in.  Others  wonld  leap  into  the  saddle,  and  yelling  with 
excitement,  gallop  furiously  in  every  direction,  regardless  of  all 
obstacles,  frequently  being  thrown  and  nearly  killed.  Profanity  of 
the  vilest  description — oaths,  such  as  we  never  conceived  could  be 
uttered  by  human  lips,  incessantly  filled  the  air.  The  deep  disgust 
we  exjKjrienced  at  the  revolting  profanity  of  life  in  the  gold  dig- 
gings, we  can  never  forget. 

With  some  of  the  men,  who  appeared  good  natnred  in  their  ex- 
cesses, we  ventured  to  remonstrate.  We  said :  "  This  digging  gold 
is  toilsome  and  hard  labor,  why  do  you  not  try  and  keep  some  for 
a  rainy  day  ?"  And  their  reply  was:  "Oh  1  we  know  where  there's 
plenty  more,  and  when  we  want  it,  we  can  dig  it." 

Among  all  the  roving  and  reckless  characters  by  whom  we  were 
surrounded,  were  two  special  curiosities,  named  Bill  and  Gus. 
Now,  Bill  and  Gus  had  come  over  from  the  Middle  Fork  for  a 
particular,  general,  and  universal  "  burst.'*  Being  well  known 
diggers,  they  had  not  only  plenty  of  the  dust,  but  when  that  was 
gone,  they  had  abundant  credit,  both  at  the  traders  and  groggeries. 
As  bosom  friends,  they  never  were  apart,  and  with  hearts  softened 
by  the  fumes  of  liquor,  they  loved  all  around  them,  attaching  them- 
selves as  fixtures  to  our  tent.  This  was  annoying,  but  like  many 
other  things  in  California,  must  be  borne.  Bill  was  as  wiry  as  an 
Indian,  and  with  his  jet  locks  and  furtive  eyes,  resembled  one  not 
a  little ;  while  Gus,  with  his  sleek  and  rounded  limbs,  was  like  an 
elder  uncle  to  him.  One  of  our  party,  after  being  strongly  soli- 
cited, sold  Bill  a  bottle  of  French  brandy,  laid  in  for  medical  pur- 
poses, at  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  or  eight  dollars.  He  immediately 
insisted  on  our  drinking  with  him;  but  on  our  refusing  several 
times,  he  dashed  it  violently  against  a  tree,  thus  throwing  away 
his  halt'  ounce  and  his  brandy  both.  In  paying  for  something,  he 
drop]>ed  a  small  lump  of  gold,  worth  two  or  three  dollars,  which 
we  picked  up  and  oflTered  him.  Without  taking  it,  he  looked  at  us 
with  a  comical  mixture  of  amazement  and  ill-humor,  and  at  length 
broke  out  with, ''  Well,  stranger,  you  are  a  curiosity!  I  guess  yon 
haint  been  in  the  diggings  long,  and  better  keep  that  for  a  ^aTW/??^." 
They  finally  purchased  a  barrel  of  ale,  at  three  dollars  per  bottle, 
and  sardines  at  half  an  ounce  per  box;  and  with  a  bottle  under 
each  arm,  and  a  glass  in  hand,  went  about  forcing  everybody  to 
drink. 

The  quicksilver  mines  of  California  are  numerous,  extensive  and 
very  valuable.  The  cinnabar  ore,  which  produces  the  quicksilver, 
lies  near  the  surface,  and  is  easily  procured.  Quicksilver  is  very 
useful  for  gold  washing.  By  means  of  a  rocker  of  a  {xjculiar  con- 
struction, with  three  or  four  lateral  gutters  filled  with  quicksilver. 
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the  fi^old  18  taken  tip. almost  perfectly.  The  quicksilver,  while  it 
rejects  the  sand,  collects  and  absorbs  the  particles  of  gold  and 
forms  an  amalgam  with  it.  The  quicksilver  is  afterward  evapo- 
rated in  a  retort  by  means  of  heat,  leaving  the  pure  gold.  In 
gathering  the  minute  gold  dust  in  the  quartz  rock,  pulverized  b}' 
machinery,  quicksilver  is  indispensable. 

In  1850,  the  population  of  Calitbrnia  was  estimated  at  200,000; 
and  the  three  largest  towns,  San  Francisco,  Sacramento  City  and 
Stockton,  respectively  at  thirtv,  ten  and  five  thousand  each.  Val- 
lejo,  the  seat  of  government,  is  a  new  city,  laid  out  on  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco,  twenty-five  miles  from  San  Francisco.  San  Fran- 
cisco is  on  the  same  latitude  with  Kichmond,  Virginia,  and  distant, 
in  an  air  line  from  it,  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles.  Previous 
to  the  discovery  of  gold,  it  was  an  insignificant  village,  with  about 
a  dozen  houses  only.  It  was  then  called  Yerba  Bucna,  i.  e.  Good 
Herb,  from  the  wild  mint  growing  on  the  hills. 


TERRIBLE  SUFFERINGS  OF  A  PARTY  OF  CAIIFORNIA  EfflGRANTS. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  sufierings  of  various  parties  of  over- 
*  land  emigrants  to  California  since  the  era  of  the  gold  discovery, 
they  will  bear  no  comparison  with  those  about  to  be  related. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1846,  a  party  of  eighty  emigrants, 
men,  women,  and  children,  known  as  Reed  and  Donner's  Com- 
pany, by  exploring  a  new  route  through  the  deserts  of  Utah,  and 
from  other  causes,  lost  so  much  time  that  they  did  not  reach  the 
Pass  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  until  the  31st  of  October,  when  they 
should  have  been  there  a  month  earlier.  The  snow,  unfortunately, 
had  commenced  falling  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  usual,  and 
when  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  in  the  mountains,  it  had 
become  so  deep  that  they  found  it  impossible  to  proceed.  They 
erected  cabins  on  the  banks  of  Truckee  Lake,  near  the  eastern  base 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  about  one  hundred  miles  northeast  of  the 
site  of  Sacramento  City,  and  ere  relief  reached  them,  thirty-six  of 
their  number  perished  from  cold  and  starvation,  while  the  unfortu- 
nate survivors  were  obliged  to  subsist  on  the  corpses  of  their  com- 
panions, in  order  to  escape  a  like  fate. 

From  the  1st  of  November,  until  the  16th  of  December,  several 
attempts  were  made  by  some  of  the  emigrants  to  cross  the  moun- 
tains from  their  cabins  into  the  settlements,  to  bring  relief  to  the 
company ;  but  owing  to  the  softness  and  the  depth  of  the  snow, 
they  were  obliged  to  turn  back.  On  that  day,  expecting  that  they 
would  be  enabled  to  reach  the  settlements  in  ten  aays,  seven  men, 
five  women,  a  boy,  and  two  Indians,  having  prepared  themselves 
with  snow-shoqjl  again  started  on  the  perilous  undertaking,  deter- 
mined to  succeed  or  perish. 

On  first  starting,  tne  snow  was  so  light  and  loose  that  even  with 
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BDOw-shoes,  tliey  sunk  in  twelve  inches  at  every  step.  On  the  17th, 
they  crossed  the  dividing  ridge,  and  by  the  20th,  owing  to  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  walking  in  snow-shoes,  and  the  softness  of  the 
snow,  had  succeeded  in  reaching  only  twenty  miles  in  advance  of 
their  cabins.  On  that  day,  the  sun  rose  clear  and  beautiful,  and 
cheered  by  its  sparkling  rays,  they  pursued  their  weary  way.  On 
this  day  they  traveled  eiglit  miles,  but  one  of  their  number,  Mr. 
Stanton,  being  unable  to  keep  up  with  them,  remained  behind  and 
perished  in  the  snow.  A  severe  storm  having  come  on,  they  re- 
mained in  camp  until  the  2^,  when,  although  the  storm  continued, 
they  traveled  eight  miles  and  encamped  in  a  deep  valley.  Here 
the  appearance  of  the  country  was  so  different  from  what  they  had 
anticipated,  that  they  concluded  that  they  were  lost,  but  determined 
to  go  on  rather  than  return  to  their  miserable  cabins.  They  were 
also  at  this  time  out  of  provisions,  and  partly  agreed  that,  in  case 
of  necessity,  they  would  cast  lots  who  should  die  to  preserve  tlie 
I'emaitider.  By  morning,  the  snow  had  so  increascMi  that  they 
could  not  travel ;  while,  to  add  to  their  sufferings,  their  fire  had 
been  put  out  by  the  rain,  and  all  their  endeavors  to  light  another, 
proved  abortive.  Already  death  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  An- 
tonio and  Mr.  Graves  dying  at  that  time. 

In  this  critical  moment,  the  presence  of  mind  of  Mr.  William 
Eddy  suggested  the  plan  for  keeping  themselves  warm,  practiced 
among  the  trappers  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  when  caught  in  the 
snow  without  hre.  It  is  simply  to  spread  a  blanket  on  the  snow, 
when  the  party — if  small — with  the  exception  of  one,  sit  down 
upon  it  in  a  circle,  closely  as  possible,  their  feet  piled  over  one 
another  in  the  center,  room  being  left  for  the  person  who  has  to 
complete  the  arrangement.  As  many  blankets  as  are  necessary  are 
then  spread  over  the  heads  of  the  party,  the  ends  being  kept  aown 
by  billets  of  wood  or  snow.  After  everything  is  completed,  the 
person  outside  takes  his  place  in  the  circle.  As  the  snow  falls,  it 
closes  up  the  pores  of  the  blankets,  while  the  breath  of  the  party 
underneath  soon  causes  a  comfortable  warmth.  In  this  situation, 
they  remained  a  day  and  a  half;  one  of  the  men,  Patrick  Doolan, 
and  Murphy,  a  boy,  having  in  the  meanwhile  become  delirious, 
died. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  26th,  they  succeeded  in  getting  fire  into 
a  dry  i)ine  tree.  Having  been  four  days  without  food,  and  since 
October  on  short  allowance,  they  had  now  no  alternative  but  star- 
vation or  of  preserving  life  by  eating  the  corpses  of  the  dead. 
This  horrible  expedient  was  resorted  to  with  great  reluctance. 
They  cut  the  flesh  from  the  arms  and  legs  of  Doolan,  and  roasted 
and  ate  it,  averting  their  faces  from  each  other  and  weeping. 

Having  stripped  and  dried  the  flesh  from  the  bodies,  they  left 
the  camp  on  the  30th,  and  with  heavy  hearts  pressed  on,  wading 
through  the  snow  and  climbing  the  mountains  with  ||most  incredible 
fatigue;  the  blood  from  their  frozen  feet  staining  the  snow  over 
which  they  passed.    Thus  they  continued  on  until  the  5th  of 
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January,  when  Mr.  Fosdick  gave  out,  and  his 'flesh  was  preserved 
to  sustain  life  in  the  remainder.  Soon  after,  Lewis  laid  down  and 
died. 

On  the  17th,  Mr.  Eddy,  who  stood  the  fatigues  better  than  any 
of  the  others,  and  had  gone  in  advance  of  the  rest,  reached  the  set- 
tlement on  Bear  Greek,  from  whence  relief  was  dispatched  to  the 
remains  of  his  partv.  Of  these,  the  females  had  borne  up  won- 
derfully. Not  one  had  perished,  while  men  of  strong  frames  and 
nerves  had  gone  down  in  the  death-struggle.  Never  was  the.  for- 
titude, the  passive,  enduring  courage  of  woman  more  signally  dis- 
played, than  in  this  dreadful  march;  they  encouraged  the  men  by 
words  and  example,  to  bear  up  under  their  sufferings  and  peraevere 
unto  the  end. 

As  soon  as  the  people  of  San  Francisco  received  from  the  settle- 
ment on  Bear  Hiver  intelligence  of  the  dangerous  situation  of  the 
emigrants  encamped  on  Truckee  Lake,  they  sent  out  several  parties 
to  their  relief.  Captain  Sutter  also  displayed  his  characteristic 
benevolence  on  the  occasion,  furnishing  in  advance  of  the  others, 
men  and  mules  laden  with  provisions  for  the  relief  of  the  perishing 
sufferers.  But  such  were  the  difficulties  of  reaching  them,  that  it 
was  not  until  the  29th  of  April  that  the  last  of  the  party  was 
brought  into  Sutter's  Fort. 

A  more  shocking  scene  cannot  be  imagined  than  that  witnessed 
by  the  parties  who  went  to  the  relief  of  Uie  unfortunate  emigrants, 
liarge  numbers  had  perished  from  cold  and  starvation.  The  bones 
of  those  who  had  died  and  been  devoured  by  the  miserable  survi- 
vors, were  lying  around  their  tents  and  cabins.  Bodies  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  with  half  the  flesh  torn  from  them,  lay  on 
every  side.  A  woman  sat  by  the  side  of  the  body  of  her  husband, 
who  had  just  died,  and  was  in  the  act  of  cutting  out  his  tongue ; 
the  heart  she  had  already  taken  out,  broiled,  and  eaten.  The 
daughter  was  seen  eating  the  flesh  of  the  father — the  mother,  that 
of  the  children — children,  that  of  parents.  The  emaciated,  wild, 
and  ghastly  appearance  of  the  survivors  added  to  the  horror  of  the 
scene.  The  awful  change  cannot  be  described,  which  a  few  weeks 
of  dire  suffering  had  WTOught  ii\,  the  minds  of  these  wretched 
beings.  Those  who  but  one  month  before  would  have  shuddered 
and  sickened  at  the  thought  of  eating  human  flesh,  or  of  killing 
their  companions  and  relatives,  to  preserve  their  own  lives,  now 
looked  upon  the  opportunity  these  acts  afforded  them  of  escaping 
death  as  a  providential  interference.  Calculations  were  coldly  made 
as  they  sat  around  their  gloomy  camp-fires,  for  the  next  and  suc- 
ceeding meals.  Various  expedients  were  devised  to  prevent  the 
dreadful  crime  of  murder,  but  they  finally  resolved  to  kill  those 
who  had  the  least  claims  to  longer  existence,  when  just  at  that 
moment  some  of  them  died,  which  afforded  temporary  relief. 

After  the  fir|ifew  deaths,  but  the  one  all-absorbing  thought  of 
individual  selr-preservation  prevailed.  The  feelings  of  natural 
affection  were  dried  up.  The  cords  that  once  vibrated  with  connu- 
27 
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bial,  parental,  and  filial  affection,  were  rent  asunder,  and  each  one 
seemed  resolved,  without  regard  to  the  fate  of  others,  to  escape 
from  the  impending;  calauiity. 

So  changed  had  they  become,  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  first 
party  witli  food,  some  of  them  cast  it  aside,  preferring  the  putrid 
human  flesh  that  remained.  The  day  previous,  one  of  the  emi- 
grants took  a  small  child  in  bed  with  him  and  devoured  the  whole 
before  morning. 

With  but  few  exceptions,  all  the  sufferers,  both  those  who  per- 
ished and  those  who  survived,  manifested  a  species  of  insanity. 
Objects  delightful  to  the  senses,  often  flitted  across  the  imagina- 
tion, and  a  thousand  fantasies  filled  and  disturbed  the  disordered 
brain. 

Although  in  the  midst  of  winter,  their  deluded  fancies  often 
represented  to  them  during  the  day  beautiful  farm-houses,  and  ex- 
tensive fields  and  gardens  in  the  distance,  toward  which  they  would 
press  forward  with  all  the  energy  with  which  alternate  hope  and 
despair  would  inspire  them.  During  the  night,  they  often  heard 
men  talking,  dogs  barking,  cocks  crowing,  and  bells  tinkling. 
Many  believed  that  they  were  surrounded  by  familiar  faces  and 
old  friends,  and  that  they  saw  objects  associated  with  scenes  of 
other  years  and  places.  Some  saw  persons  coming  to  their  relief, 
and  called  to  them  to  hasten.  There  were  instances  of  persons  sus- 
pecting, at  times,  that  the  terrible  circumstances  by  whicn  they  were 
m  reality  surrounded,  were  but  tlie  illusions  of  most  horrible  dreams, 
and  they  would  rub  their  eyes  and  put  their  hands  upon  their  heads 
to  assure  themselves,  if  it  were  possible,  that  all  was  not  the  result 
of  a  dreadful  vision  or  nightmare. 

Some  of  the  part}-,  though  sometimes  during  brief  intervals  per- 
fectly sane  when  awake,  suffered  from  most  painful  and  terrifying 
dreams — in  which  they  saw  combats  and  cries  of  despair  and 
•anguish,  together  with  visions  of  famine  and  death,  while  floun- 
dering in  fathomless  snows. 

Some  of  these  unhappy  emigrants  felt  a  general  sinking  of  all 
their  mental  and  bodily  energies,  without,  however,  experiencing 
the  gnawings  of  hunger.  This  absence  of  the  sensation  of  hunger 
was  followed  by  an  irresistible  desire  to  sleep.  In  the  course  of 
half  an  hour  after  falling  into  this  torpor,  they  breathed  unnatu- 
rally and  with  difficulty,  speedily  followed  by  a  rattling  in  the 
throat.  This  continued  from  one  to  four  hours,  when  death  closed 
the  scene;  the  individual,  in  tlie  meantime,  appearing  to  be  in  a 
profound  slumber.  A  few  became  furious,  and  died  without  sink- 
ing into  this  slumber.  Others  died  calm  and  peaceful,  taking  affec- 
tionate leave  of  friends,  and  expressing  a  confident  hope  in  the 
mercy  of  the  blessed  Redeemer. 

The  last  relief  party  was  conducted  bv  Mr.  Fallen,  by  which 
time  all  of  the  living  sufferers  had  been  taken  int^lthe  settlements, 
excepting:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donner,  and  a  vile  wretch  named  Keys- 
burg.      When  the  others  left,  Mrs.  Donner  remained  with  hef 
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hnBband,  who  was  unable  to  travel.  Why  Keysbnrg  remained,  can 
only  be  guessed.  Donner  was  a  highly  respectable  and  wealthy 
farmer  of  Illinois,  and  his  lady  a  woman  of  great  activity  and  en- 
ergy, and  of  a  polished  education.  They  had  with  them  abundant 
means  in  money  and  merchandise. 

Fallen  and  his  party  reached  the  cabins  sometime  in  April,  iu 
one  of  which  they  found  Keysbnrg  reclining  upon  the  floor  smok- 
ing a  pipe.  Near  his  head  a  fire  was  blazing,  upon  which  was  a 
camp-kettle  filled  with  human  fiesh.  His  feet  were  resting  upon 
skulls  and  dislocated  limbs  stripped  of  their  flesh.  A  Ducket, 
partly  filled  with  blood,  was  standing  near,  and  pieces  of  human 
flesh  fresh  and  bloody,  strewed  around.  His  appearance  was  hag- 
gard and  revolting.  His  beard  was  of  great  length ;  his  finger 
nails  had  grown  out  until  they  resembled  the  claws  of  a  wild  beast. 
He  was  ragged  and  filthy,  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance 
ferocious.  He  stated  that  the  Donners  were  both  dead ;  that  Mrs. 
Donner  was  the  last  to  die,  and  had  expired  two  days  previously ; 
that  she  had  left  her  husband's  camp  eight  miles  distant,  and  came 
to  his  cabin.  She  attempted  to  return  in  the  evening  to  the  camp, 
but  becoming  bewildered,  she  came  back  to  the  cabin  and  died  in 
the  course  of  the  night. 

He  was  accused  of  having  murdered  her  for  her  flesh,  and  the 
money  the  Donners  were  known  to  possess,  but  denied  it,  and  also 
all  knowledge  of  their  money ;  but  Fallen  placed  a  rope  around  his 
neck  and  commenced  hanging  him  to  the  limb  of  a  tree,  when  to 
save  his  life,  he  confessed  that  he  knew  all  about  the  money.  They 
released  him,  and  he  produced  $517  in  gold,  which  he  had  secreted. 
Against  his  will,  they  then  compelled  him  to  accompany  them  to 
the  nearest  settlements.  The  body  of  Donner  was  found  in  his 
cabin,  where  he  had  been  carefully  laid  out  by  his  wife,  and  a  sheet 
wrapt  around  the  corpse.  This  was  the  last  act  probably  that  she 
performed  ere  visiting  the  cabin  of  Keysbnrg. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  1847,  the  return  party  of  General  Kearney 
halted  at  the  scene  of  these  horrible  occurrences  to  collect  and  bury 
the  remains.  Near  the  principal  cabins  were  two  bodies  entire, 
with  the  exception  that  their  abdomens  had  been  cut  open  and 
their  entrails  extracted.  Their  flesh  had  been  either  wasted  by 
famine  or  evaporated  by  exposure  to  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  they 
presented  the  appearance  of  mummies.  Strewn  about  the  cabins, 
were  dislocated  and  broken  bones,  skulls — some  of  which  had  been 
sawed  apart  carefully  to  extract  their  brains — human  skeletons,  in 
short,  in  every  variety  of  mutilation,  all  presenting  a  most  appall- 
ing and  revolting  spectacle. 
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UTAH. 

The  name  Utah  is  derived  from  that  of  a  native  tribe,  and  is 
given  to  it  in  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1850,  which  formed  it  into  a 
Territory  of  the  United  States.  The  name  Deaeret  was  applied  to 
it  by  the  Mormons,  and  is  said  to  signify  virtue  and  industry. 

A  large  part  of  Utah  is  of  volcanic  origin.  It  is  supposed,  from 
certain  traditions  and  remains,  to  have  been,  many  hundred  years 
ago,  the  residence  of  the  Aztec  nation — that  they  were  driven  south 
by  the  volciinic  eruptions  which  changed  the  face  of  the  whole 
country.  Eventually,  they  became  the  possessor  of  Mexico,  where, 
after  attaining  great  proficiency  in  the  arts  of  life,  they  were  finally 
overthrown  by  the  Spaniards  at  the  time  of  the  conquest. 

Utah  was  not  probably  visited  by  civilized  man  until  within  the 

E resent  century.  These  were  Catholic  missionaries  who  may 
ave  just  toucfied  its  California  border,  and  the  trappers  and  hun- 
ters employed  bv  the  fur  companies.  The  first  establishment  in 
Utah  was  made  by  William  11.  Ashley,  a  Missouri  fur-trader.  In 
1824,  he  organized  an  expedition  which  passed  up  the  Valley  of  the 
Platte  River,  and  through  the  cleft  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  since 
called  ^'^The  South  Pass;^^  and  then  advancing  further  west,  he 
reached  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  which  lies  embosomed  among  lofty 
mountains.  About  a  hundred  miles  southeast  of  this,  he  discov- 
ered a  smaller  one,  since  known  as  '^Ashley's  Lake."  He  there 
built  a  fort  or  tradin<j-po8t,  in  which  he  left  about  a  hundred  men. 
Two  years  afterward,  a  six-pound  piece  of  artillery  was  drawn 
from  Missouri  to  this  fort,  a  distance  of  more  than  twelve  hundred 
miles,  and  in  1828,  many  wagons,  heavily  laden,  performed  the 
same  journey. 

During  the  three  years  between  1824  and  1827,  Ashley's  men 
collected  and  sent  to  St.  Louis,  furs  from  that  region  of  country  to 
an  amount,  in  value  of  over  $180,000.  This  enterprising  man 
then  sold  out  all  his  interests  to  Messrs.  Smith,  Jackson,  and  Sub- 
lette. These  energetic  and  determined  men  carried  on  for  many 
years  an  extensive  and  profitable  business,  in  the  course  of  which 
thev  traversed  a  large  part  of  Southern  Oregon,  Utah,  California, 
ana  New  Mexico  west  of  the  mountains.  Smith  was  murdered 
in  the  summer  of  1829,  by  the  Indians  northwest  of  Utah  Lake. 
Ashley's  Fort  was  long  since  abandoned. 

Unfortunately,  these  adventurous  men  knew  nothing  of  science, 
and  but  little  information  was  derived  from  them  save  vague  re- 
ports which  greatly  excited  curiosity;  this  was  only  increased  by 
the  partial  explorations  of  Fremont. 

In  his  second  expedition,  made  in  1843,  he  visited  The  Great 
Salt  Lake^  which  appears  upon  old  Spanish  maps  as  Lake  Trmpa- 
nogos  and  Lake  Tegaya. 

It  was  on  the  2l8t  of  August,  that  the  party  first  came  into  the 
fertile  and  picturesque  Valley  of  the  Great  Bear  River,  its  tributary. 
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They  were  entering  into  what  was  to  them  a  region  of  strange  and 
extraordinary  interest.  They  were  upon  the  waters  of  the  famous  and 
unknown  lane,  around  which  the  vague  and  superstitious  accounts 
of  the  trappers  had  thrown  a  delightful  obscurity.  It  was  generally 
supposed  tnat  it  had  no  visible  outlet;  but  that  somewhere  upon 
its  surface  was  a  horrible  whirlpool,  through  which  the  waters 
found  their  way  to  the  ocean  by  some  subterranean  communication. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  they  ascended  an  eminence,  and,  im- 
mediately at  their  feet,  "  beheld,"  says  Fremont,  ''  the  object  of  our 
anxious  search — the  waters  of  the  Inland  Sea^  stretching  in  still 
and  solitary  grandeur  far  beyond  the  limit  of  our  vision.  It  was 
one  of  the  great  points  of  the  exploration,  and  as  we  looked  eagerly 
over  the  lakie  in  the  first  emotions  of  excited  pleasure,  I  am  doubt- 
ful if  the  followers  of  Balboa  felt  more  enthusiasm  when,  from  the 
heights  of  the  Andes,  they  for  the  first  time  saw  the  ^reat  western 
ocean.  It  was  certainly  a  magnificent  object  and  a  noble  terminus 
to  this  part  of  our  expedition  •  and  to  travelers  so  long  shut  up 
among  mountain  ranges,  a  suaden  view  over  the  expanse  of  silent 
waters  had  in  it  something  sublime.*' 

They  had  brought  with  them  an  India-rubber  boat,  which  Fre- 
mont^deterrained  to  use  in  explorations  upon  the  lake.  They 
launched  it  in  a  small  stream  emptying  into  it.  "When  near  its 
month,  we  came,"  says  Fremont,  ''  to  a  small  black  ridge  on  the 
bottom,  beyond  which  the  water  suddenly  became  salt,  beginning 
gradually  to  deepen.  It  was  a  remarkable  division,  separating  the 
fresh  waters  of  the  rivers  from  the  briny  water  of  the  lake,  which 
was  entirely  saturated  with  salt.  Pushing  our  little  vessel  across 
the  narrow  boundary,  we  sprang  on  board,  and  at  length  were 
afloat  upon  the  waters  of  trio  unknown  sea.  Although  the  day 
was  very  calm,  there  was  a  considerable  swell  on  the  lake;  and 
there  were  white  patches  of  foam  on  the  surface,  which  were 
slowly  moving  to  the  southward,  indicating  the  set  of  a  current  in 
that  direction,  and  recalling  the  recollection  of  the  whirlpool  stories. 
The  water  continued  to  deepen  as  we  advanced ;  the  lake  becoming 
almost  transparently  clear,  of  an  extremely  beautiful  bright  green 
color;  and  the  spray  which  was  thrown  into  the  boat  ana  over  our 
clothes  was  directly  converted  into  a  crust  of  common  salt,  which 
covered  also  our  hands  and  arms.  'Captain,'  said  Carson,  who 
for  some  time  had  been  looking  suspiciously  at  some  whitening 
appearances  outside  the  nearest  islands,  'what  are  those  yonder? 
Won't  you  just  take  a  look  with  the  glass?'  We  ceased  paddling 
for  a  moment,  and  found  them  the  caps  of  the  waves  that  were 
beginning  to  break  under  the  force  of  a  strong  breeze  that  was 
coming  up  the  lake.  Gradually  we  worked  across  the  rougher  sea 
of  the  open  channel  into  the  smoother  water  under  the  l(!a  of  the 
island  for  which  we  were  steering;  and  began  to  discover  that 
what  we  took  for  a  long  row  of  pelicans  ranged  on  the  beach,  were 
only  low  clifls  whitened  with  salt  by  the  spray  of  the  waves." 

About  noon  they  reached  the  island,  and  landed  on  a  broad, 
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handsome  beach,  behind  which  the  hill  into  which  the  island 
gathered  rose  somewhat  abruptly.  The  cliffs  and  masses  of  rock 
along  the  shore  were  whitened  by  an  incrustation  of  salt,  where 
the  waves  dashed  up  against  them;  and  the  evaporating  water, 
which  had  been  left  in  holes  and  hollows  on  the  surface  of  the 
rocks,  was  incrusted  with  salt  for  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch. 
This  salt  was  very  white  and  fine,  having  the  usual  flavor  of  the 
best  common  salt.  In  the  afternoon  they  ascended  the  highest 
point  of  the  island — a  bare,  rocky  peak,  eight  hundred  feet  above 
the  lake.  '*  Standing  on  the  summit,"  says  Fremont,  "we  enjoyed 
an  extended  view  of  the  lake,  inclosed  in  a  basin  of  rugged  moan- 
tains,  which  sometimes  left  marshy  flats  and  extensive  bottoms 
between  them  and  the  shore,  and,  in  other  places,  came  down 
directly  into  the  water  with  bold  and  precipitous  bluffs.  Following 
with  our  glasses  the  irregular  shores,  we  searched  for  some  indica- 
tions of  a  communication  with  other  bodies  of  water,  or  the 
entrance  of  other  rivers,  but  the  distance  was  so  great  that  we 
could  make  out  nothing  with  certainty.  As  we  looked  over  the 
vast  expanse  of  waters  spread  out  beneath  us,  and  strained  our 
eyes  along  the  silent  shores,  over  which  hung  so  much  donbt  and 
uncertainty,  and  which  were  so  full  of  interest  to  us,  I  could  iTardly 
repress  the  almost  irresistible  desire  to  continue  our  explorations; 
but  the  lengthening  snow  on  the  mountains  was  a  plain  indication 
of  the  advancing  season,  and  our  frail  linen  boat  appeared  so 
insecure,  that  I  was  unwilling  to  trust  our  lives  to  the  uncertainties 
of  the  lake.  We,  however,  felt  pleasure  in  remembering  that  we 
were  the  first  who,  in  the  traditionary  annals  of  the  country,  had 
visited  the  islands,  and  broken,  with  the  cheerful  sounds  of  human 
voices,  the  long  solitude  of  the  place." 

They  passed  the  night  on  the  island,  kindling  bright  fires  out 
of  drift-wood,  their  slumbers  being  lulled  by  the  roar  of  the  surf 
that  dashed  heavily,  like  ocean  waves,  upon  the  shores  of  this 
inland  sea. 

In  tlie  morning,  when  they  embarked  for  the  main  land,  the 
surf  was  dashing  heavily;  the  lake  was  dark  and  agitated;  and 
the  wind  blowing  a  strong  gale  ahead,  rendered  their  return,  in 
their  frail  boat,  one  of  imminent  peril  and  diflBculty. 

In  tlie  region  of  the  Utah  Lake,  Fremont  encountered  a  poor, 
miserable  race  of  Indians,  known  under  the  name  of  Diggers, 
who,  among  human  beings,  may  be  considered  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  animal  creation.  Their  sole  occupation  was  to  procure  food 
sufficient  to  support  mere  animal  existence.  Tiiey  lived  principally 
upon  roots,  which  they  dug  from  the  ground ;  hence  tlieir  name. 
They  carried  long  forked  sticks,  to  haul  out  lizanls  and  other  small 
animals  from  their  holes  for  food.  Their  heads  were  large;  hair 
matted  and  coarse;  and  their  bodies  almost  entirely  naked.  The 
expression  of  tlieir  countenances  strongly  resembled  those  of  beasts 
of  prey,  and  all  their  actions  were  those  of  wild  animals.  Joined 
to  the  restless  motion  of  the  eye,  there  was  a  waut  of  mind,  an 
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absencii  of  thonght,  and  an  action  wholly  by  impulse,  strongly  ex- 
pressed, and  which  strikingly  recalled  the  similarity.  These  peo- 
ple inhabit  the  Great  Basin,  where  they  thus  eke  out  a  scanty 
subsistence  from  seeds,  roots,  and  lizards. 

Four  years  after  this  visit  of  Fremont,  the  Mormons,  driven 
from  their  first  settlement  in  Missouri,  and  afterward  from  the 
Oity  of  Nauvoo,  sought  in  this  then  isolated  region  a  haven  of 
rest. 

It  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  give  here  a  brief  history  of  this 
peculiar  people ;  tneir  origin  and  progress ;  their  creed ;  their 
prophet,  and  some  account  of  the  great  City  of  Nauvoo,  in  which 
they  dwelt  after  having  been  ignominiously  driven  from  Missouri, 
until  expelled  by  the  people  of  Illinois,  they  again  started  forth, 
diminished  in  numbers,  broken  by  persecution,  to  seek  a  new  home 
afar  from  their  enemies ;  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness ;  their 
settlement  in  Utah ;  their  present  condition,  and  the  probability 
of  their  eventual  suppression. 

Joseph  Smith,  the  founder  of  Mormonism,  was  born  of  humble 
parentage,  in  Sharon,  Vermont,  in  1805.  Some  ten  years  after, 
his  family  removed  to  Western  New  York.  Joseph,  when  a  young 
man,  was  occasionally  employed  in  Palmyra  ais  a  laborer,  and  was 
reputed  to  be  lazy  and  ignorant.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
respectable  individuals  in  that  place.  Smith  and  his  father  were 
addicted  to  disreputable  habits,  and  moreover,  extremely  supersti- 
tious and  believers  in  witchcraft. 

They,  at  one  time,  procured  a  mineral  rod,  and  dug  in  various 

E laces  for  certain  treasure,  the  existence  of  which  they  claimed  had 
een  supernaturally  revealed  to  them.  Young  Smith  stated  that 
when  digging,  he  had  seen  the  chest  in  which  it  was  contained, 
but  never  could  get  it  into  his  hands,  as  when  he  approached  it,  it 
would  sink  deeper  into  the  earth.  He  also  placed  a  singular 
looking  stone  in  his  hat,  which  he  pretended  afforded  him  light  by 
which  he  made  many  wonderful  discoveries  of  buried  gold  and 
silver. 

About  this  period,  by  some  means  unknown,  Joseph  got  posses- 
sion of  the  manuscript  of  the  book  of  Mormons.  This  work  was 
based  upon  one  written  by  Solomon  Spalding,  who  was  born  in 
Connecticut,  in  1761,  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  and  having  failed 
in  mercantile  business,  in  1809,  removed  to  Conneaut,  the  north- 
eastern corner  town  of  Ohio,  where  he  engaged  in  the  iron  busi- 
ness. While  there,  he  wrote  a  book,  which  he  called  the  ''  Manu- 
script Found,"  purporting  to  be  a  history  of  the  first  settlers  of 
America,  endeavoring  to  show  that  the  Indians  were  the  descend- 
ants of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  Mr.  Spalding,  like  most  novices 
in  the  art  of  authorship,  had  an  idea  that  the  book  would  make 
his  fortune  and  enable  him  topay  his  debts;  and  was  very  fond  of 
reading  it  to  his  friends.  Having  again  failed  in  business,  he 
removed  to  Pittsburgh  in  1812,  and  died  in  that  region  four  years 
after.     While  in  Pittsburgh,  he  placed  his  manuscript  in  the  hands 
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of  some  printers  for  examination,  and  there  all  traces  of  it  were 
lost  to  his  friends,  until  the  publication  of  the  Mormon  Bible, 
when  his  old  Conneat  partner,  Mr.  Henry  Lake,  his  brother,  John 
Spalding,  and  several  other  persons,  recognized  it  as  being  essen- 
tially the  same  as  the  '^  Manuscript  Found." 

The  original  author  of  the  Mormon  conspiracy  is  supposed  to 
have  been  Sidney  Rigdon,  a  clergyman  of  the  "  JDisciples  order 
of  Baptists.  lie  took  up  his  residence  at  Pittsburgh  about  the 
year  1824,  and  there  became  intimate  with  the  printer,  Mr.  Lamb- 
din,  with  whom  the  manuscript  of  Spalding  had  been  left.  He 
remained  there  about  three  years,  during  which  time,  he  abandoned 
preaching,  as  he  said,  to  devote  his  time  to  studying  the  Bible; 
but,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  re-write  Spalding'  manuscript.  He  then 
left,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Mentor,  in  northeastern  Ohio, 
and  commenced  preaching  some  new  points  of  doctrine,  which 
were  afterward  found  inculcated  in  the  Mormon  Bible.  About  the 
time  he  left  Pittsburgh,  Lambdin,  the  printer,  died.  During  the 
earlier  part  of  his  residence  in  Lake  County,  Higdon  was  fre- 
quently absent. 

About  this  period,  Joseph  Smith  claimed  to  have  knowledge  of 
a  book  that  unfolded  the  history  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  America. 
The  necromantic  fame  of  Smith  had,  ere  this,  extended  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  it  is  inferred  that  Rigdon  hearing  of  it,  had  a 
communication  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  the 
medium  through  which  to  bring  his  worlc  before  the  world. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1827,  that  Smith  first  pretended  that  he 
had  found  golden  plates  containing  the  Mormon  6ible,  which  were 
engraved  in  hieroglyphic  characters,  inclosed  in  a  stone  box,  and 
buried  in  a  hill  in  the  vicinity  of  Palmyra.  The  existence  of  these 
plates  he  claimed,  and  their  place  of  concealment,  were  made 
known  to  him  by  an  angel  sent  from  God. 

Smith  now  commenced  his  career  as  the  founder  of  the  new 
sect,  appointing  a  number  of  meeting  at  Palmyra,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  declaring  the  Divine  revelations,  which  he  stated  were 
made  to  him.  He  was,  however,  unable  to  produce  any  excite- 
ment in  the  village,  as  but  few  had  sufficient  curiosity  to  listen  to 
him.  Not  having  the  means  to  print  his  revelations,  he  applied  to 
Mr.  Crane,  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  stating  that  he  was  moved 
by  the  Spirit  to  call  upon  him  for  assistance.  To  this  request  Mr. 
Crane  answered,  that  he  had  better  go  to  work  or  he  would  end  his 
career  in  the  State  Penitentiary.  He  had  better  success  with 
Martin  Harris,  who  owned  a  fine  farm  in  Palmyra.  This  Harris 
was  one  of  tliose  unstable,  weak  minded  characters  who  are  ever 
read}^  to  adopt  every  novelty  in  religion  that  arises,  be  having  been 
by  turns,  a  Quaker,  a  Universalist,  a  Restrictionist,  a  Baptist,  a 
Presbyterian,  and  finally  a  Mormon.  By  his  assistance,  about  five 
thousand  copies  of  the  Mormon  Bible  were  printed  in  1830,  at  an 
expense  of  three  thousand  dollars.  Harris  after  this,  was,  in 
accordance  to  the  testimony  of  his  wife  in  her  last  illness,  guilty 
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of  immoral  practices;  and  in  the  publication  of  this  work,  was  in- 
fluenced only  by  sordid  motives. 

Soon  after  its  publication,  Parley  B.  Pratt,  an  associate  of  Rig- 
don  was  at  Palmyra,  and  became  a  pretended  convert  to  the  new 
doctrine.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  he,  with  Cowdery,  Peter- 
son, and  Whitmer,  arrived  at  Mentor  with  a  supply  of  tlie  new 
bibles.  In  the  vicinity  at  Kirtland,  were  a  few  families  of  Rig- 
don's  congregation,  who  having  become  extremely  fanatical,  were 
looking  for  some  wonderful  event  to  take  place  in  the  world. 
Seventeen  of  those  persons  at  once  became  converts,  and  wert  all 
re-immersed  in  one  night  by  Cowdery.  Rigdou  soon  joined  them, 
and  by  his  means,  Mormpnism  received  a  powerful  impetus,  and 
more  than  one  hundred  converts  were  speedily  added.  Rigdon 
visited  Palmyra,  where  he  remained  about  two  months,  receiving 
revelations  and  preaching.  Upon  his  return  to  Kirtland,  he  was 
followed  by  the  rrophet  Smith  and  his  connections,  who,  from  a 
state  of  almost  beggary,  were  furnished  with  "  the  fat  of  the  land" 
by  their  disciples,  some  of  whom  were  wealthy. 

From  this  time  the  delusion  spread  rapidly.  Nearly  all  their 
male  converts  were  made  "  Elders"  and  sent  forth  to  proclaim, 
with  all  their  wild  enthusiasm,  the  wondera  and  mysteries  of  Mor- 
monism.  All  those  having  a  taste  for  the  marvelous,  within  the 
range  of  a  hundred  miles,  traveled  to  hear  the  strange  revelations 
from  the  throne  of  the  prophet  at  Kirtland.  Their  ''  elders'*  made 
many  converts  in  different  parts  of  the  North,  who,  placing  their 
all  in  wagons,  wended  their  way  to  the  "  promised  land,"  in  order, 
as  they  had  been  told,  to  escape  the  judgments  of  heaven,  which 
were  soon  to  be  denounced  upon  tlie  nation.  At  Kirtland,  the 
Mormons  erected  a  splendid  temple  at  an  expense  of  about  forty 
thousand  dollars,  within  which  was  a  sacred  apartment,  a  ''  holy 
of  holies,"  where  none  but  the  priests  were  allowed  to  enter. 
While  in  the  height  of  their  prosperity  there,  they  numbered  nearly 
three  thousand  souls. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Prophet  Smith  at  Kirtland,  Cowdery 
and  some  of  his  companions  proceeded  to  the  West  with  the 
avowed  intention,  under  the  command  of  the  Lord,  of  converting 
the  "  Lanamites,"  as  they  termed  the  Indians.  Thev  remained  at 
Independence,  Jackson  county,  on  the  frontiers  of  Missouri,  until 
spring  when,  being  joined  by  others  from  Kirtland,  they  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  a  city,  which  they  called  Zion,  of  whose  future 
prosperity  and  magnificence  many  marvelous  revelations  were 
made  by  the  prophet.  Its  streets  were  to  be  paved  with  gold  •  all 
that  escaped  the  general  destruction,  which  was  soon  to  take  place, 
would  there  assemble  with  all  their  wealth,  and  they  were  to  bo 
joined  by  the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel. 

Both  this  establishment  and  that  at  Kirtland,  continued  to  flour- 
ish. On  the  opening  of  the  year  1833,  ''  the  gift  of  tongues" 
made  its  appearance  among  the  Mormons.  They  nad  long  before 
professed  to  be  fully  endowed  with  the  power  of  healing  all  man- 
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ner  of  diseases,  discovering  spirits  and  casting  ont  devils,  to  have 
revelations  from  heaven,  and  personal  intercourse  with  God  and 
his  angels.  This  gift  was  not  confined  to  the  elders  and  high 
priests,  but  nearly  all  the  proselytes,  both  old  and  young,  could 
show  their  faith  by  8[x;aking  with  ^^  tongues."  A  specimen  of  this 
language,  as  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  prophet  himself  upon  a 
sacramental  occasion,  is  subjoined  from  the  narrative  of  a  seceding 
Mormon. 


"Ak  man,  oh  con,  oh  man.  ah  ne  commene  en  liolle  goite,  cq  ene  milkea,  Jeremiali,  Sm- 
kiel,  Nephi.  Lehi,  St.  John." 

This  language  was,  for  several  months,  spoken  almost  daily, 
while  tliey  were  about  their  common  avocations,  as  well  as  when 
they  were  assembled  for  worship.  It  was  claimed  that  it  could 
never  be  understood  except  a  supernatural  power  was  given  at  the 
instant  to  some  one  present  to  interpret  it. 

By  the  year  1833,  the  Mormons  numbered,  in  Jackson  connty, 
Missouri,  about  twelve  hundred  souls.  They  had  a  newspaper  at 
Indei)endence,  a  mercantile  house,  which  they  called  the  '*  Lord's 
store,"  and  several  mechanic  shops.  The  people  of  the  county 
became  alarmed  lest  the  Mormons  should  aeprivo  them  of  their 
civil  rites,  and  the  enmity  which  had  arisen,  ensued  in  an  open 
rupture.  On  the  23d  of  July,  a  meeting  of  about  three  hundred 
persons  was  held  at  Independence  with  the  avowed  object  of  driv- 
ing the  Mormons  from  the  county.  They  issued  an  address,  in 
which  they  stated  that  the  Mormons  were  fast  increasing,  "with  a 
gra<lual  falling  off  of  their  characters,  until  they  had  nearly  reached 
the  low  condition  of  the  black  population  ;  that  the  citizens  were 
daily  told  that  they  were  to  be  cut  off  and  their  lands  appropriated 
to  the  Mormons  for  inheritances ;  that  they  sometimes  said  this 
was  to  be  accomplished  either  by  the  destroying  angel  or  by  their 
own  power,  under  the  direction  of  God."  They  feared,  "  that 
should  this  population  continue  to  increase,  they  would  soon  have 
all  the  offices  in  the  county  in  their  hands,  and  that  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  other  citizens  would  be  insecure  under  the  admin- 
istration of  men  who  are  so  ignorant  and  superstitious  as  to  believe 
that  they  have  been  the  subjects  of  supernatural  and  miraculous 
cures,"  etc.  They  further  stated  that  one  of  the  means  resorted  to 
by  the  Mormons  to  drive  them  to  emigrate,  was  an  indirect  invita- 
tion to  the  free  brethren  of  color  in  Illinois  to  come,  like  the  rest, 
to  the  land  of  Zion.  They  resolved  that  no  Mormon  should,  in 
future,  settle  in  the  county — that  those  there  should  give  a  pledge 
to  remove  within  a  reasonable  time.  That  the  Mormon  press 
should  be  discontinued  and  their  store  and  shops  closed.  They 
finished  by  appointing  a  committee  to  wait  upon  the  Mormon 
leaders  and  inform  them  of  their  intentions.  Obtaining  no  satis- 
faction, tlioy  secured  the  type  and  ])res8  of  the  newspaper,  and 
destroyed  the  building. 

After  this,  the  Mormons  agreed  to  leave  the  county,  one  half  by 
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the  Ist  of  January,  and  the  remainder  by  the  let  of  April.  In  the 
latter  part  of  October,  the  citizens  concluding  that  the  Mormons 
did  not  intend  to  fulfill  their  stipulation,  attacKed  one  of  their  set- 
tlements in  the  county,  unroofed  several  houses,  and  beat  some  of 
the  men.  At  night  they  attacked  the  "  Lord's  store"  and  the  dwell- 
ing of  its  keeper  in  Independence.  Within  a  day  or  two  after,  the 
several  parties  resorted  to  fire-arms,  and  one  Mormon  and  two  citi- 
zens were  killed.  A  majority  of  the  Mormons  were  finally  com- 
pelled to  cross  the  Missouri  River  into  Clay  county,  where  they 
made  the  town  of  Liberty  their  headquarters.  They  were  here  joined 
by  their  prophet.  Smith,  and  a  larger  part  of  the  Mormons  from 
^irtland.  That  settlement  had  received  a  fatal  blow  from  the  failure 
of  their  bank,  an  unchartered  and  illegal  institution,  which  had 
issued  heavy  loans  and  was  ruined  for  want  of  legal  power  to  col- 
lect its  debts. 

DiflBculties  arising  with  the  people  of  Clay  county,  the  Mormons 
removed  their  headquarters  to  what  is  now  Caldwell,  then  part  of 
Ray  county,  and  founded  the  town  of  Farwest.  Settlements  were 
also  made  by  them  at  Diahmond,  in  Daviess  county,  at  Dewitt, 
in  Carrol  county,  and  at  other  points.  At  these  places,  large 
numbers  of  them  soon  gathered,  rapidly  improving  town  and 
county. 

Things  went  on  well  for  awhile,  until  at  last  dissensions  broke 
out  among  them ;  part  of  them  made  and  circulated  counterfeit 
coin,  to  which  others  objected.  At  length,  some  of  the  members 
deserted  and  were  driven  from  the  county  with  threats  of  death  if 
they  should  return.  Some  of  them,  it  is  said,  stole  from  the  Mis- 
sourians,  while  the  latter,  it  is  stated,  could  obtain  no  redress, 
having  to  go  before  a  Mormon  justice  or  jury,  where  the  injured 
arty  always  had  to  pay  the  costs,  with  the  Mormons  abusing  them 
or  bringing  "  vexatious  lawsuits." 

Supposing  the  raainbody  of  the  Mormons  to  have  been  upright, 
there  can  be  no  question,  but  that  they  had  among  them  a  large 
number  of  worthless  characters,  who  joined  them  for  the  better 
efiecting  iniquitous  projects.  The  Mormons  also  held  two  views 
which  alarmed  and  excited  the  frontier  population.  One  was,  that 
the  West  was  given  them  by  the  Lord  as  their  sole  inheritance,  and 
that,  througli  his  aid,  they  should  eventually  drive  out  and  utterly 
destroy  all  the  unconverted  dwellers,  ''  the  Gentiles,"  of  the  land. 
The  other  was,  that  the  Mormon  Bible  taught  that  the  Indians 
descended  from  the  Hebrews,  and  their  ultimate  restoration  to 
their  share  in  the  inheritance  of  the  faithful ;  from  this,  the  fron- 
tiersmen, many  of  whom  had  bravely  fought  against  the  Indians 
in  settling  the  country,  anticipated  a  union  of  the  Mormons  and 
the  savages  in  a  war  of  extermination  against  them.  Looking 
with  suspicion  upon  the  new  sect,  and  believing  them  all  to  be 
arrant  rogues  and  thieves,  they  became  opposed  to  their  possession 
of  the  chief  political  influence. 

At  an  election  in  the  ensuing  August,  in  Daviess  county,  where 
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their  right  of  suffrage  was  disputed,  a  general  quarrel  and  fight 
took  place  among  the  Mormons  and  the  citizens,  in  which  a  Mor- 
mon was  stabbed  and  several  of  each  party  wounded.  This  pre- 
cipitated matters,  and  both  parties,  in  the  ensuing  fall,  commenced 
hostilities.  The  Mormons  arming  to  the  number  of  several  hun- 
dred, burnt  the  towns  of  Gallatin  and  Millport,  and  dividing  into 
small  parties,  ravaged  the  country,  and  commenced,  it  is  said, 
burning  farm-houses  and  driving  out  the  women  and  children, 
during  a  severe  snow-storm ;  destroyed  their  property  or  took  it  to 
the  ''  Lord's  store."  Skirmishes  ensued  between  them  and  the 
Missourians,  in  which  many  of  both  parties  were  killed.  In  ac- 
tion at  Horn's  Mill,  eight  Missourians  were  wounded,  and  about 
twenty-five  Mormons  killed,  and  thirty  wounded. 

Governor  Boggs  ordered  out  four  thousand  five  hundred  militia 
to  quell  these  disturbances,  thirty-five  hundred  of  whom,  under 
General  Lucas,  arrived  at  Farwest.  On  the  approach  of  this 
formidable  body,  the  Mormons,  to  the  number  of  eleven  hundred, 
surrendered  ana  laid  down  their  arms,  and  six  of  their  leaders, 
their  prophet  included,  delivered  themselves  up  as  hostages.  The 
leaders  were  imprisoned  and  tried  on  the  various  charges  of  trea- 
son, murder,  burglary,  larceny,  arson,  etc.  The  mass  of  the 
unhappy  people  were  stripped  of  their  property  to  pay  the  expense 
of  the  war^^nd  driven,  men,  women,  and  children,  naked  and 
starving,  in  mid  winter,  from  the  State.  Multitudes  of  them  were 
forced  to  encamp  without  tents  and  with  scarce  any  clothes  or  food, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  which  was  too  full  of  ice  for  them 
to  cross.  Several  women  and  children,  too  feeble  to  sustain  such 
intense  sufferings,  perished. 

The  saints  who  had  been  thus  ignominiously  driven  from  Mis- 
souri, were  received  with  great  favor  by  the  people  of  Illinois. 
Converts  from  every  quarter  of  the  world  rapidly  nocked  into  the 
new  settlement  at  Nauvoo,  and  in  a  year  after  their  arrival  there,  it 
was  supposed  that  Nauvoo  contained  about  15,000  inliabitants. 
Smith  had  a  new  revelation,  and  commanded  the  faithful,  far  and 
near,  to  *'  bring  gold  and  precious  materials  for  the  building  of  a 
Temple  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  a  house  for  the  dwelling- 
place  of  his  prophet,"  Joe  Smith.  The  ready  and  liberal  response 
of  the  saints  to  this  requisition,  and  the  style  of  the  new  residence 
of  Smith,  are  an  indication  of  the  growing  influence  and  increas- 
ing licentiousness  of  the  prophet.  A  special  charter  was  obtained 
from  the  legislature  of  Illinois ;  among  the  privileges  granted  by 
this  charter,  was  the  power  to  organize  a  military  force,  armed  and 
equipped  by  the  State,  but  commanded  by  the  prophet.  At  this 
time  the  Mormons  numbered,  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  150,000,  and  under  the  preaching  of  the  missionaries 
whicii  the  prophet  continued  to  send  off  in  every  direction,  the 
number  was  rapidly  increasing.  From  the  time  they  were  driven 
forth  from  Missouri,  Smith  had  entertained  the  idea  of  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  followers,  and,  like  Mohammed,  march- 
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ing  back  in  triumph  to  the  Mecca  of  the  saints  in  Jackson  connty. 
This  nailitary  organization,  already  nnmbering  four  thousand  able- 
bodied  men,  well  armed  and  equipped,  anil  entirely  devoted  to 
Dim,  was  the  first  step  toward  the  accomplishment  of  his  object. 
But  although  a  skillful  tactician  and  possessed  of  many  of  the 
requisites  ot  a  leader,  Joseph  lacked  the  intellect,  the  determined 
energy,  and  above  all,  the  self-command  and  the  self-denial  requi- 
site to  organize  and  conduct  to  a  successful  issue  an  enterprise  of 
such  magnitude  and  difficulty. 

Large  accessions  were  daily  made  to  the  new  settlement,  and 
apparently  they  were  increasing  in  riches,  power  and  prosperity ; 
there  was  great  industry  among  the  masses,  an  efficient  military 
organization,  the  protection  of  a  powerful  State,  and  its  prophet  a 
prominent  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  But  beneath  ail  this 
apparent  prosperity  were  concealed  the  seeds  of  decay  and  destruc- 
tion. The  leaders  were  daily  becoming  more  arrogant,  corrupt, 
and  licentious ;  paying  little  or  no  regard  to  the  rights  of  their 
neighbors  or  to  public  decency  and  morality. 

The  prophet  had  never  been  remarkable  for  virtue  or  even  a 
semblance  of  morality  and  decency,  and  as  riches  flowed  in  upon 
him  and  his  power  increased  to  almost  unlimited  extent,  his  lust 
and  licentiousness  kept  pace  with  it,  and  in  order  the  more  readily 
to  gratify  iiis  passions  and  to  make  his  very  lusts  minister  to  the 
advancement  of  his  power,  he  proclaimed  that  he  had  received  a 
revelation  from  heaven  not  only  justifying  a  plurality  of  wives,  but 
even  making  it  the  duty  of  the  saints  to  take  a  number  of  virgins 
to  wife,  and  lead  them  on  to  heaven ;  at  the  same  time,  as  an 
inducement  to  the  young,  the  handsome,  and  innocent  to  unite 
themselves  to  the  old  saints,  his  revelation  announced  that  the 
surest  way  for  them  to  gain  happiness  here  and  eternal  pleasure 
and  bliss  in  the  future  world,  was  to  seal  themselves  to  one  of  the 
leaders  in  Zion — the  older  and  higher  in  the  church,  the  more  sure 
their  election,  and  the  ecstatic  their  happiness.  The  latter  part  of 
this  revelation  is  as  follows: 

''  If  any  man  espouse  a  virgin  and  desire  to  espouse  another, 
and  the  first  give  her  consent,  and  if  he  espouse  the  second,  and 
they  are  virgins  and  have  been  espoused  to  no  other  man,  then  he 
is  justilied ;  he  cannot  commit  adultery,  for  they  are  given  unto 
him.  But  if  either  of  the  virgins  be  with  another  man,  she  has 
committed  adultery  and  shall  be  destroyed,"  etc. 

This  is  the  origin  of  the  spiritual  wife  doctrine  by  which  a  saint 
might  dictate  that  a  certain  woman  (not  his  wife)  should  be  his 
spiritual  wife,  and  if  assented  to,  the  relationship  brought  with  it 
all  the  rights  of  matrimony. 

It  was  not  without  considerable  hesitation  and  after  many  hints 
and  soundings,  that  the  prophet  announced  this  new  revelation, 
and  although  he  had  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  leaders,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  lay -members  were  ready  for  any  increase  of  their 
license  and  immorality,  yet  there  were  many  who  were  shocked 
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and  indignant  at  the  open  profligacy  this  new  revelation  introduced, 
and  some  tow  who  had  been  impressed  by  the  earnest  and  fervent 
preachings  of  the  missionaries,  and  who  had — in  the  sincere  belief 
that  tliis  new  doctrine  was  indeed  from  heaven,  and  that  the  mis- 
sionaries were  divinely  commissioned  and  inspired — nnited  with 
the  ^^  Latter  Day  Saints,"  shocked  at  this  open  and  shameless 
avowal  and  justification  of  immorality  and.  vice,  repudiated  the 
doctrine  and  its  preachers  and  departed  from  the  city.  But  the 
leaders  were  almost  universally  corrupt,  and  they  had  little  diflS- 
culty  in  persuading  the  ignorant  and  degraded  mass  of  lay- 
members  that  "  inasmuch  as  God  had  permitted  polygamy  and 
concubinage  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  he  had  enjoined  it  as  a 
duty  on  his  "  Latter  Day  Saints,"  and  those  who,  from  want  of 
inclination  or  inability  to  support  a  number  of  wives,  did  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  permission  granted  by  the  new  revelation, 
were  content  to  allow  others  with  different  inclinations  and  with  a 
larger  share  of  riches  to  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges.  But 
the  saints,  not  satisfied  with  the  license  allowed  by  this  revelation, 
were  soon  found  poaching  on  each  other's  warrens,  and  bitter  ani- 
mosities and  lawsuits  sprang  up  among  them. 

In  one  of  these  lawsuits  attempts  were  proved,  on  the  part  of 
the  prophet,  to  seduce  the  wife  of  Dr.  Foster.  Dr.  Foster,  in 
revenge,  established  a  paper,  in  which  he  published  affidavits 
proving  the  truth  of  those  charges.  The  prophet,  enraged  at  being 
thus  bearded  and  exposed  in  his  stronghold,  assembled  the  authori- 
ties, leveled  the  printing-office  to  the  dust,  and  compelled  Foster 
to  fly  the  city.  Foster  procured  a  warrant  from  a  neighboring 
magistrate  for  the  arrest  of  Smith,  but  the  prophet  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  validity  of  this  gentile  document,  and  expelled  its 
bearer  from  the  city.  The  militia  of  the  country  were  hereupon 
ordered  out,  and  the  excitement  among  the  people  of  the  adjacent 
counties  was  such  that  the  prophet  and  his  brother  applied  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  for  protection  against  the  enraged  populace; 
after  receiving  a  pledge  of  protection  from  the  Governor,  the  pro- 
phet disbanded  the  Mormon  legion,  and  he  and  his  brother  sur- 
rendered and  were  imprisoned  in  the  Carthage  jail.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  27th,  the  guard  were  overpowered  by  an  armed  party 
of  two  hundred  men,  who  assassinated  the  prophet  and  his  brother, 
and  severely  wounded  John  Taylor,  who  had  accompanied  them 
to  prison. 

This  arrest  and  murder  of  the  Smiths  produced  the  most  intense 
excitement  and  rage  among  the  Mormons.  For  with  all  his  faults, 
the  prophet  possessed  many  virtues  which  endeared  him  strongly 
to  his  people,  and  this  murder  by  a  band  of  disguised  gentile  out- 
laws, was  regarded  as  a  species  of  martyrdom,  consecrating  his 
virtues,  and  causing  his  errors  to  be  forgotten.  The  citizens  of 
Carthage,  terrified  and  filled  with  consternation,  fled  from  their 
homes,  expecting  the  Mormons  to  rush  in  a  body  from  their  capi- 
tid  to  revenge  the  murder  of  their  leader;  but  by  the  earnest  soli- 
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citations  of  the  prominent  men  among  them,  they  were  restrained, 
and  no  further  disturbances,  connected  with  the  arrest  and  murder 
of  the  Smiths,  occurred.  Their  bodies  were  removed  to  Nauvoo, 
and  interred  amid  the  most  solemn  and  imposing  ceremonies. 

The  excitement,  produced  by  tlie  death  of  the  prophet,  having 
in  a  measure  subsided,  Brigham  Young  was  chosen  his  successor, 
and  under  his  management  the  Mormons  settled  down  into  com- 
parative quiet,  and  everything  appeared  properous,  and  the  work- 
men progressed  rapidly  with  the  Temple.  The  Temple  was  of 
white  limestone,  one  hundred  arid  twenty-eight  by  eighty -eight  feet 
square,  and  sixty  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  steeple  over  one  hun- 
dred feet  high.  But,  although  the  death  of  Smith  had  produced  a 
suspension  of  hostilities,  the  popular  feeling  in  Illinois  was  strong 
against  the  Mormons.  They  were  accused  of  having  resisted  the 
laws,  of  having  made  their  capital  a  depository  of  stolen  goods, 
and  of  violating  all  the  decencies  of  civilized  life.  Brigham  Young, 
perceiving  that  it  was  impossible  to  oppose  the  popular  fury,  began 
to  prepare  the  minds  of  tne  saints  for  removal  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  United  States. 

Tlie  first  band  crossed  the  Mississippi  in  February,  1846.  Thomas 
L.  Kane,  Esq.,  brother  of  the  late  Dr.  EHsha  K.  Kane,  in  a  dis- 
course delivered  before  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
March  26,  1850,  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  this  journey 
of  the  Mormons. 

In  the  second  edition  of  this  discourse,  Colonel  Kane  says,  "that 
he  saw  the  Mormons  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and 
that  their  morality  was  probably  attributable  to  their  forced  abste- 
miousness during  the  journey  through  the  wilderness,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  Mormons  he  saw  were  but  a  portion  of  the  church, 
as  it  flourished  at  Nauvoo ;  and  this  the  better  part,  which  had 
been  broken  and  screened  by  calamity.  When  their  enemies  tri- 
umphed at  Nauvoo,  the  designing  leaders  forsook  them.  Priests, 
elders,  and  scribes  deserted  en  masses  carrying  with  them  all  the 
property  their  shrewdness  and  knavery  had  enabled  them  to  accu- 
mulate. Those  that  remained  were  the  masses^  always  honest  in 
the  main,  and  sincere  even  in  their  delusions."  These  were  the 
men  Colonel  Kane  saw  on  the  Prairie  Trail,  sharing  sorrow  with 
the  sorrowful,  and  poverty  with  the  poor,  and  therefore  the  very 
favorable  account  he  gives  of  these  few  who  had  been  tried  by 
adversity,  purified  by  privation,  and  broken  by  persecution,  can, 
in  no  degree,  discredit  the  authentic  account  of  the  vice  and  crime 
prevalent  among  the  Mormons. 

"  There  was  no  sentimental  affection  at  their  leave-taking.  The 
afternoon  before  was  appropriated  to  a  farewell  ball ;  and  a  more 
merry  dancing  rout  I  have  never  seen,  though  the  company  went 
without  refreshments,  and  their  ball-room  was  of  the  most  primi- 
tive order.  It  was  the  custom,  when  the  larger  camps  rested  for  a 
few  days  together,  to  make  great  arbors,  or  bowers,  as  they  called 
them,  of  poles  and  brush  and  wattling,  as  places  of  shelter  for  their 
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inoetinsrs  of  devotion  or  confeivnce.  In  one  of  these,  where  the 
grv^unJ  h:\ii  Iven  trvKWon  tirm  and  hard  by  the  worshipers  of  the 
iH'^pular  Father  Taylor's  precinct,  were  gathered  now  the  youth  and 
Ivauty  v»f  the  Mormon  Israel. 

•'  If  anvihinj:  toM  the  Mormons  had  been  bred  to  other  lives,  it 
was  the  ai>rearanee  of  the  women,  as  thev  assembled  here.  Before 
their  tli^hi,  tliey  had  sold  their  watches  and  trinkets  as  the  most 
available  resource  for  raising  ready  money ;  and  hence,  like  their 
j^artners,  who  wore  waistcoats  cut  with  useless  watch-pockets, 
ihev,  a'.:l:ouj:h  their  ears  were  pierced  and  bore  the  loop-marks  of 
n*jvvt^\l  jvikiaiits,  apjvarevl  without  ear-rings,  chains,  or  brooches. 
Exov*}^t  si;eii  onuimears,  howevt-r,  they  lacked  nothing  most  becom- 
ing: the  a::ire  of  deeorvms  maidens.  The  neatlv  darned  white 
slvvking,  and  clean,  bright  jvttieoat,  the  artistically  clear-starched 
cv^llar  and  oiie miser te,  the  sv»mething  faded,  only  because  too  well 
washevl,  lawn  or  ^inirham  sr».^wn,  that  fitted  rat-Jishlv  to  the  waist 
of  its  j^retty  wearer — these,  if  any  of  them  spoke  of  poverty,  spoke 
of  a  ivverty  ti:at  h:ui  known  its  better  days. 

••  v\':t::  t::e  res:  attcn^ied  the  elders  of  the  church  within  call, 
inelud:::^  ncarv  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Iliirh  CouuciU  with  their 
wives  a::.!  clii'.drv::.  They,  the  gravest  and  most  trouble- worn, 
seemevi  the  :n.^s:  anxious  of  any  to  bo  first  to  throw  off  the 
burvien  of  :  eavy  :::ougi::s.  Tncir  leading  off  the  dancing  in  ft 
;:!vat  vl  ^ulvc  vv::'.'.'.or.  was  :he  signal  for  the  festivity  to  commence, 
l.igh:  hearts,  l":;:e  ttgures,  and  light  teet  had  it  their  own  way 
!K»::i  u::  e,tr'y  ••,  i:r  u".:il  a::cr  :::e  sun  had  dipf^  behind  the  shazp 
sk\  '.:j  of  :'.:j  0":al:d  I.i'.'.s.  S:\nee  was  then  called,  and  a  well- 
eu'tivarvvl  :v..^j:s.:ri.-;  voioc.  ixloairini:  to  a  voun:j  ladv  with  fiur 
rUvV  ;i::v:  vi.ir'v  o^.^,  j:avj,  w::ii  quartette  aecC'Sipaniment,  a  little 
s.*:rg    ci  v.rsio::  .f  :::.^  text,  i.ucbi!!^  to  all  earthly  wanderers: 

'•  Uure  w.is  .:i::^:r  cf  souie  .x:  r^rssicn  of  roeling  when  the  son^ 

was  v'\>r,  *. r  i:  l\i-:  Vcgun  :>:  iriw  rears:  tu:  hTeaking  the  quiet 

w  •>  '.  <  \ir*A  v.-ice,  A-  e'-iir  askiti  the  Vicssing  of  heaven  on  all 

\^ .  \  ^\  ".  •  V  .:r  :v  , :'  /drt  ar-:  Vr::herr.»i  o:  spir::,  had  mingled 

•  "  \i*  >  V  ,  '\ .  .i::.:  ri'vr  a!*.  .iisi>:r>oi,  hastening  :o  cover  ^m  the 

»  «  »• . 

'*\V/;  ,L>  I  k"v:*.v  :::e  ixvu'.iar  tor.-izess  c:  the  Mormons  for 
■•  •>  ,-.  :  .7  :^,v'.*s::-a  *"'.  servi^v  :::  this  cvvasion  astocishcd  me  by 
•  >  ■  I'-'v-s  a:'.;.  ::-e  i:'*..  T-o  scry  was,  :La:  an  el-.^uent  Mor- 
VI  •:-  :•>.<.  larv  \ii  A-v^rtiC  iu>  ::Le— b«rs  ir  ab«:<:y  a:  an  English 
^'^^■^.i  >:,  •\:'.:  '  i  ::'::'.e  SvCt,  azl  i:a:  they  :  xk  up  riieir  trumpets, 
^\':v'\:.>,  .*-j:-js,  i"vi  baui'.ws  :jc:^-=r,  asd  roUowed  him  to 

•'NV"  .••  :!  „•  rvtuox*  :*r'.:u  Xj^utx*  x-:r>:  hastcziag  to  part  with 
their  :a>;ewarv,  vv-ir*.  d- :  aiuics;  :'.Mrv  .iiheria^nnenc  of  metal- 
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wealth  tliey  possessed  that  was  not  iron,  they  had  never  even  thought 
of  giving  up  the  instruments  of  this  favorite  band;  and  when  the 
battalion  was  enlisted,  though  high  inducements  were  offered  some 
of  the  performers  to  accompany  it,  they  all  refused.  Their  fortunes 
went  with  the  Camp  of  the  Tabernacle.  They  had  led  the  farewell 
service  in  the  Nauvoo  Temple.  Their  office  now  was  to  guide  the 
monster  choruses  and  Sunday  hymns ;  and  like  the  trumpets  of 
silver,  made  of  a  whole  piece  '  for  the  calling  of  the  assembiv,  and 
for  tlie  journeying  of  the  camps,'  to  knoll  the  people  into  church. 
Some  of  their  wind  instruments  indeed  were  uncommonly  full  and 
pure  toned,  and  in  that  clear  dr^  air  could  be  heard  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. It  had  the  strangest  efiect  in  the  world  to  listen  to  their 
sweet  music  winding  over  the  uninhabited  country ;  something  in 
the  style  of  a  Moravian  death-tune  blown  at  daybreak,  but  alto- 
gether uniaue.  It  might  be  when  vou  were  hunting  a  ford  over 
the  Great  rlatte,  the  dreariest  of  all  wild  rivers,  perplexed  among 
the  far-reaching  sandbars  and  curlew  shallows  of  its  shifting  bed, 
the  wind  rising  would  bring  you  the  first  faint  thought  of  a 
melody;  and,  as  you  listened,  borne  down  upon  the  gust  that 
swept  past  you  a  cloud  of  the  dir  sifted  sand,  you  recognized  it — 
perhaps  a  home-loved  theme  of  Henry  Proch  or  Mendelssohn  Bar- 
tholdy,  away  there  in  the  Indian  Marches !'' 

The  summer  camps  of  the  Mormons  formed  an  interesting  spec- 
tacle. They  were  gay  with  bright  white  canvas,  and  alive  with 
the  busy  stir  of  swarming  occupants.  In  the  clear  blue  morning 
air,  the  smoke  streamed  up  from  more  than  a  thousand  cooking 
fires.  Countless  roads  and  by-paths  checkered  all  manner  of 
geometric  figures  on  the  hill  sides.  On  the  slopes,  herd-boys  were 
seen  lazily  watching  immense  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  cows 
and  oxen.  Along  the  creeks — where  they  were  sometimes  pitched 
— women,  in  great  force,  would  be  washing  and  rinsing  all  manner 
of  white  muslins,  red  flannels,  and  parti-colored  calicoes,  and 
covering  acres  of  grass-plat  with  their  variously-hued  garments. 
Groups  of  merry  children  were  playing  among  the  tents. 

^^  The  romantic  devotional  observance  of  the  Mormons,  and 
their  admirable  concert  of  purpose  and  action,  met  the  eye  at 
once.  After  these,  the  stranger  was  most  struck  perhaps  by  the 
strict  order  of  march,  the  unconfused  closing  up  to  meet  attack, 
the  skillful  securing  of  the  cattle  upon  the  halt,  the  system  with 
which  the  watches  were  set  at  night  to  guard  them  and  the  lines 
of  corraly  with  other  similar  circumstances  indicative  of  the  main- 
tenance of  a  high  state  of  discipline.  Every  ten  of  their  wagons 
was  under  the  care  of  a  captain.  This  captain  of  ten,  as  they 
termed  him,  obeyed  a  captain  of  fifty,  who,  in  turn,  obeyed  his 
captain  of  a  hundred,  or  directly  a  member  of  what  they  call  the 
High  Council  of  the  Church.  All  these  were  responsible  and 
determined  men,  approved  of  by  the  people  for  their  courage,  dis- 
cretion and  experience.  So  well  recognized  were  tlie  results  of 
this  organization,  that  bands  of  hostile  Indians  have  passed  by 
28 
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comparatively  small  parties  of  Mormons  to  attack  mnch  larger 
but  less  compact  bodies  of  other  emigrants. 

"  The  most  striking  feature,  however,  of  the  Mormon  emigra- 
tion was  undoubtedly  their  formation  of  the  Tabernacle  Camps 
and  temporary  stakes  or  settlements,  which  renewed  in  the  sleeping 
solitudes  every  wliere  along  their  road  the  cheering  signs  of  intelli- 
gent and  hopeful  life. 

*'  I  will  make  this  remark  plainer  by  describing  to  you  one  of 
these  camps,  with  the  daily  routine  of  its  inhabitants.  I  select  at 
random  for  my  purpose  a  large  camp  upon  the  delta  between  the 
Nebraska  and  Missouri,  in  the  territory  disputed  between  the 
Omaha  and  Otto  and  Missouri  Indians.  It  remained  pitched  here 
for  nearly  two  months,  during  which  period  I  resided  in  it.  It 
was  situated  near  the  Petit  Papillon,  or  Little  Butterfly  River,  and 
upon  some  finely  rounded  hills  that  encircle  a  favorite  cool  spring. 
On  each  of  these  a  square  was  marked  out ;  and  the  wagons,  as 
they  arrived,  took  their  positions  along  its  four  sides  in  double 
rows,  so  as  to  leave  a  roomy  street  or  passageway  between  them. 
The  tents  were  disposed  also  in  rows,  at  intervals  between  the 
wagons.  The  cattle  were  folded  in  high-fenced  yards  outside. 
The  quadrangle  inside  was  left  vacant  for  the  sake  of  ventilation, 
and  the  streets,  covered  in  with  leafy  arbor-work,  and  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean,  formed  a  shaded  cloister  walk.  This  was  the  place 
of  exercise  for  slowly  recovering  invalids,  the  day-home  of  the 
infants,  and  the  evening  promenade  of  all. 

*'  From  the  first  formation  of  the  camp,  all  its  inhabitants  were 
constantly  and  laboriously  occupied.  Many  of  them  were  highly 
educated  mechanics,  and  seemed  only  to  need  a  day's  anticipated 
rest  to  engage  them  at  the  forge,  loom,  or  turning  lathe,  upon  some 
needed  chore  of  work.  A  Mormon  gunsmith  is  the  inventor  of 
the  excellent  repeating  rifle  that  loads  by  slides  instead  of  cylinders; 
and  one  of  the  neatest  finished  fire-arms  I  have  ever  seen  was  of 
this  kind,  wrought  from  scraps  of  old  iron,  and. inlaid  with  the 
silver  of  a  couple  of  half  dollars,  under  a  hot  July  sun,  in  a  spot 
where  the  average  height  of  the  grass  was  above  the  workman's 
shoulders.  I  have  seen  a  cobbler,  after  the  halt  of  his  party  on 
the  march,  hunting  along  the  river  bank  for  a  lapstone  in  the 
twilight,  that  lie  might  finish  a  famous  boot-sole  by  the  camp-fire; 
and  1  have  had  a  piece  of  cloth,  the  wool  of  which  was  sheared, 
and  dyeti,  and  spun,  and  woven  during  a  progress  of  over  three 
hundred  miles. 

*'  Their  more  interesting  occupations,  however,  were  those  grow- 
ing out  of  their  |>cculiar  circumstances  and  position.  The  chiefs 
were  seldom  without  some  curious  aflair  on  hand  to  settle  with  the 
restless  Indians;  while  the  immense  labor  and  responsibility  of  the 
conduct  of  their  unwieldy  moving  army,  and  the  commissariat  of 
its  hundriHls  of  famishing  |>oor,  also  devolved  upon  them.  They 
had  good  men  they  called  bishops,  whose  special  oflBcc  it  was  to 
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look  np  the  cases  of  cxtremest  suffering;  and  their  relief  parties 
were  out  night  and  day  to  scour  over  every  trail. 

"At  this  time,  say  two  months  before  the  final  expulsion  from 
Nauvoo,  there  were  already,  along  tliree  hundred  miles  of  the  road 
between  that  city  and  our  Fapillon  Camp,  over  two  thousand  emi- 
grating wagons,  beside  a  large  number  of  nondescript  turn-outs, 
the  motley  niake-shifls  of  poverty ;  from  the  unsuitably  heavy  cart 
that  lumbered  along  mysteriously,  with  its  sick  driver  hidden 
under  its  counterpane  cover,  to  the  crazy  two-wheeled  trundle, 
such  as  our  poor  employ  for  the  conveyance  of  their  slop  barrels — 
this  pulled  along  it  may  be  by  a  little  dry  drugged  heifer,  and 
rigged  up  only  to  drag  some  such  light  weight  as  a  baby,  a  sack  of 
meal,  or  a  pack  of  clothes  and  bedding. 

"  Some  of  them  were  in  distress  of  losses  upon  the  way.  A 
strong  trait  of  the  Mormons  was  their  kindness  to  their  brute 
dependents,  and  particularly  to  their  beasts  of  draught.  They  gave 
them  the  holiday  of  the  Sabbath  whenever  it  came  round ;  I  believe 
they  would  have  washed  them  with  old  wine,  after  the  example  of 
the  emigrant  Carthaginians,  had  they  had  any.  Still,  in  the 
slave-coast  heats,  under  which  the  animals  had  to  move,  they  some- 
times foundered.  Sometimes  too  they  strayed  off  in  the  night,  or 
were  mired  in  morasses,  or  oftener  were  stolen  by  Indians,  who 
found  market  covert  for  such  plunder  among  the  horee-thief  whites 
of  the  frontier.  But  the  great  mass  of  these  pilgrims  of  the  desert 
was  made  up  of  poor  folks,  who  had  fled  in  destitution  from  Nauvoo, 
and  been  refused  a  resting-place  by  the  people  of  Iowa.  It  is  diffi- 
cult fully  to  understand  the  state  of  helplessness  in  which  some  of 
these  would  arrive,  after  accomplishing  a  journey  of  such  extent, 
under  circumstances  of  so  much  privation  and  peril.  The  fact 
was  they  seemed  to  believe  that  all  their  trouble  would  be  at  an 
end  if  they  could  only  come  up  with  their  comrade  at  the  Great 
Camps.  For  this  they  calculated  their  resources,  among  which 
their  power  of  endurance  was  by  much  the  largest  and  most  relia- 
ble item,  and  they  were  not  disappointed  if  they  arrived  with 
these  utterly  exhausted. 

'*  Beside  the  common  duty  of  guiding  and  assisting  these  unfor- 
tunates, the  companies  in  the  van  united  in  providing  the  highway 
for  the  entire  body  of  emigrants.  The  Mormons  have  laid  out  for 
themselves  a  road  through  the  Indian  Territory,  over  four  hundred 
leagues  in  length,  with  substantial,  well-built  bridges,  fit  for  the 
passage  of  heavy  artillery,  over  all  the  streams,  except  a  few  great 
rivers  where  they  have  established  permaYient  ferries.  The  nearest 
unfinished  bridging  to  the  Papillon  Camp,  was  that  of  the  Corne- 
a-Cerf,  or  Elkhorn,  a  tributary  of  the  rlatte,  distant,  may-be,  a 
couple  of  houra'  march.  Here,  in  what  seemed  to  be  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  there  rose  the  seven  great  piers  and  abutments 
of  a  bridge,  such  as  might  challenge  honors  for  the  entire  public 
spirited  population  of  lower  Virginia.  The  party  detailed  to  the 
task  worked  in  the  broiling  sun,  in  water  beyond  depth  and  up  to 
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their  necks,  as  if  eno;agcd  in  the  perpetration  of  some  pointed  and 
delightful  practical  joke.  The  chief  sport  lay  in  floating  along 
with  the  logs,  cut  from  the  overhanging  timber  up  the  stream, 
guiding  them  until  they  reached  their  destination,  and  then  plung- 
ing them  under  water  in  the  precise  spot  where  they  were  to  be 
secured. 

*'After  the  sorrowful  word  was  given  to  halt  and  make  prepara- 
tions for  winter,  a  chief  labor  became  the  making  bay  ;  and  with 
every  day-dawn  brigades  of  mowers  wpuld  take  up  the  march  to 
their  positions  in  chosen  meadows — a  prettier  sight  than  a  charge 
of  cavalry,  as  they  laid  their  swaths,  whole  companies  of  scythes 
abreast.  Before  this  time,  the  manliest,  as  well  as  most  general 
daily  labor  was  the  herding  of  the  cattle — the  only  wealth  of  the 
Mormons,  and  more  and  more  cherished  by  them  with  the  increas- 
ing pastoral  character  of  their  lives.  A  camp  could  not  be  pitched 
in  any  spot  without  soon  exhausting  the  freshness  of  the  pasture 
around  it,  and  it  became  an  ever  recurring  task  to  guide  the  cattle, 
in  unbroken  droves,  to  the  nearest  places  where  it  was  still  fresh 
and  fattening. 

"  Inside  the  camp  the  chief  labors  were  assigned  to  the  women. 
From  the  moment  when,  atter  the  halt,  the  lines  had  been  laid,  the 
spring  wells  dug  out,  and  the  ovens  and  fireplaces  built,  though 
the  men  still  assumed  to  set  the  guard  and  enforce  the  regulations 
of  police,  the  empire  of  the  tented  town  was  with  the  better  sex. 
They  were  the  chief  comforters  of  the  severest  sufferings,  the  kind 
nurses  who  gave  them  in  their  sickness  those  dear  attentions  with 
which  pauperism  is  hardly  poor,  and  which  the  greatest  wealth 
often  fails  to  buy.  And  they  were  a  nation  of  wonderful  mana- 
gers. They  could  hardly  be  called  housewives  in  etymological 
strictness,  but  it  was  plain  that  they  had  once  been  such,  and  most 
distinguished  ones.  Their  art  availed  them  in  their  changed 
affairs.  With  almost  their  entire  culinary  material  limited  to  the 
milk  of  their  cows,  some  store  of  meal  or  flour,  and  a  very  few 
condiments,  they  brought  their  thousand  and  one  receipts  into  play 
with  a  success  that  outdid  for  their  families  the  miracle  of  the 
Hebrew  widow's  cruse.  They  learned  to  make  butter  on  a  march, 
by  the  dashing  of  the  wagon,  and  so  nicely  to  calculate  the  work- 
ing of  barm  in  the  jolting  heats,  that  as  soon  after  the  halt  as  an 
oven  could  be  dug  in  the  hillside  and  heated,  their  w^ell-kneaded 
loaf  was  ready  for  baking,  and  produced  good  leavened  bread  for 
supper. 

'^  But  the  first  duty  of  the  Mormon  women  was,  through  all 
change  of  place  and  fortune,  to  keep  alive  the  altar  fire  of  home. 
Whatever  their  manifold  labors  for  the  day,  it  was  their  effort  to 
complete  them  against  the  sacred  hour  of  evening-fall.  For  by 
that  time  all  the  out-workers,  scouts,  ferrymen  or  bridgemen,  road- 
makers,  herdsmen,  or  haymakers  had  finished  their  tasKS  and  come 
into  their  rest.  And  before  the  last  smoke  of  the  supper  fire  curled 
up  reddening  in  the  glow  of  sunset,  a  hundred  chimes  of  cattle- 
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bells  announced  their  looked-for  approach  across  the  open  hills, 
and  the  women  went  ont  to  meet  them  at  the  camp  gates,  and  with 
their  children  in  their  laps  sat  by  them  at  the  cherished  family 
meal,  and  talked  over  the  events  of  the  well-spent  day. 

*'But  every  day  closed  as  every  day  began,  with  an  invocation 
of  the  Divine  favor,  without  which,  indeed,  no  Mormon  seemed  to 
dare  to  lay  him  down  to  rest.  With  the  first  shining  of  the  stars, 
langhter  and  loud  talking  hushed,  the  neighbor  went  his  way,  yon 
heard  the  last  hymn  sung,  and  then  the  thousand-voiced  murmur 
of  prayer  was  heard  like  babbling  water  falling  down  the  hills. 
There  was  no  austerity,  however,  about  the  religion  of  Mormon- 
ism.  Their  fasting  and  penance,  it  is  no  jest  to  say,  was  altogether 
involuntary.  They  made  no  merit  of  that.  They  kept  the  Sab- 
bath with  considerable  strictness ;  they  were  too  dose  copyists  of 
the  wanderers  of  Israel  in  other  respects  not  to  have  learned,  like 
them,  the  value  of  this  most  admirable  of  the  Egypto-Mosaic  insti- 
tntions.  But  the  rest  of  the  week,  their  religion  was  independent 
of  ritual  observance. 

"  The  Mormons  took  the  young  and  hopeful  side  of  discouraging 
mishaps.  They  could  make  sport  and  frolic  of  their  trials,  and 
often  turn  right  sharp  suffering  into  right  round  laughter  against 
themselves.  I  certainly  heard  more  jests  and  Joe  Millers  while 
in  this  Papillon  canip,  than  I  am  likely  to  hear  in  all  the  remain- 
der of  my  days.  This,  too,  was  at  a  time  of  serious  affliction. 
Beside  the  ordinary  suffering  from  insufficient  food  and  shelter, 
distressing  and  mortal  sickness,  exacerbated,  if  not  originated  by 
these  causes,  was  generally  prevalent.  In  the  camp  nearest  us  on 
the  west,  which  was  that  of  the  bridging  party  near  the  Corne,  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  being  small  enough  to  invite  computa- 
tion, I  found,  as  early  as  the  Slst  of  July,  that  thirty-seven  per 
cent,  of  its  inhabitants  were  down  with  the  fever  and  a  sort  of 
strange  scorbutic  disease,  frequently  fatal,  which  they  named  the 
Black  Canker.  The  camps  to  tiie  east  of  us,  which  were  all  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Missouri,  were  yet  worse  fated. 

"  In  some  of  these  the  fever  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that 
hardly  any  escaped  it.  They  l6t  their  cows  go  unmilked.  They 
wanted  for  voices  to  raise  the  psalm  of  Sundays.  The  few  who 
were  able  to  keep  their  feet,  went  among  the  tents  and  wagons 
with  food  and  water,  like  nurses  through  the  wards  of  an  infir- 
mary. Here  at  one  time  the  digging  got  behind  hand,  burials 
were  slow,  and  you  might  see  women  sit  in  the  open  tents  keeping 
the  flies  off  their  dead  children,  sometwies  after  decomposition 
had  set  in. 

"  Though  the  season  was  late  when  they  first  crossed  the  Mis- 
souri, some  of  them  moved  forward  with  great  hopefulness,  full  of 
the  notion  of  viewing  and  choosing  their  new  homes  that  year. 
But  the  van  had  only  reached  Grand  Island  and  the  Pawnee  vil- 
lages, when  they  were  overtaken  by  more  ill  news  from  Nauvoo. 
Before  the  summer  closed,  their  enemies  set  upon  the  last  remnant 
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of  those  who  were  left  behind  in  Illinois.  They  were  a  few  lin- 
gerers, who  could  not  be  persuaded  but  there  might  yet  be  time  for 
them  to  gather  up  their  worldly  goods  before  removing,  some 
weakly  mothers  and  their  infants,  a  few  delicate  young  girls,  and 
many  cripples  and  bereaved  and  sick  people.  These  had  remained 
under  shelter,  according  to  the  Mormon  statement  at  least,  by  vir- 
tue of  an  express  covenant  in  their  behalf.  If  there  was  such  a 
covenant,  it  was  broken.  A  vindictive  war  was  waged  upon  them, 
from  which  the  weakest  fled  in  scattered  parties,  leaving  the  rest 
to  make  a  reluctant  and  almost  ludicrously  unavailing  defense, 
until  the  17th  day  of  September,  when  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  troo[>s  entered  Nauvoo  and  drove  all  forth  who  had  not  re- 
treated before  that  time. 

'^  Like  the  wounded  birds  of  a  flock  fired  into  toward  nightfall, 
they  came  struggling  on  with  faltering  steps,  many  of  them  with- 
out bag  or  baggage,  beast  or  barrow,  all  asking  shelter  or  burial, 
and  forcing  a  Iresh  repetition  of  the  already  divided  rations  of  their 
friends.  It  was  plain  now,  that  every  energy  must  be  taxed  to 
prevent  the  entire  expedition  from  perishing.  Further  emigration 
for  the  time  was  out  of  the  question,  and  the  whole  people  pre- 
pared themselves  for  encountering  another  winter  on  the  prairie. 

"  Upon  the  Pottawatomie  lands,  scattered  through  the  border 
regions  of  Missouri  and  Iowa,  in  the  Sac  and  Fox  country,  a  few 
among  the  lowas,  among  the  Foncahs  in  a  great  company  upon  the 
banks  of  the  L'Eau  qui  Coule,  or  Running  Water  Iliver,  and  at 
their  Omaha  winter  quartci^s,  the  Mormons  sustained  themselves 
through  the  heavy  winter  of  1846-'4:7.  It  was  the  severest  of  their 
trials.  And  if  1  aimed  at  rhetorical  efiect,  I  would  be  bound  to 
ofier  you  a  minute  narrative  of  its  progress,  as  a  sort  of  climax  to 
my  history.  But  I  have,  I  think,  given  you  enough  of  the  Mor- 
mons' sorrows. 

''  This  winter  was  the  turning  point  of  the  Mormon  fortunes. 
Those  who  lived  through  it  were  spared  to  witness  the  gradual 
return  of  better  times;  and  they  now  liken  it  to  the  passing  of  a 
dreary  night,  since  which  they  have  watched  the  coming  of  a 
steadily  brightening  day. 

*^  Before  the  grass  growth  of  1847,  a  body  of  one  hundred  and 
forty -three  picked  men,  with  seventy  wagons  drawn  by  their  best 
horses,  left  the  Omaha  quarters,  under  the  command  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  High  Council  who  had  wintered  there.  They  carried 
little  with  them  but  seed  and  farming  implements,  their  aim  being 
to  plant  spring  crops  at  their  ultimate  destination.  The}yelied  on 
their  rifles  to  give  them  food,  but  rarely  left  their  road  in  search  of 
game.  They  made  long  daily  marches,  and  moved  with  as  much 
rapidity  as  possible. 

''  Against  the  season  when  ordinary  emigration  passes  the  Mis- 
souri, they  were  already  through  the  South  Pass ;  and  a  couple  of 
short  days'  travel  beyond  it,  entered  upon  the  more  arduous  por- 
tion of  their  journey.     It  lay  in  earnest  through  the  Rocky  Moun- 
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taiDS.  They  turned  Fremont's  Peak,  Long's  Peak,  the  Twins,  and 
other  king  summits,  but  had  to  force  their  way  over  other  moun* 
tains  of  the  rugged  Utah  range,  sometimes  following  the  stony  bed 
of  torrents,  the  headwaters  of  some  of  the  mightiest  rivers  of  our 
continent,  and  sometimes  literally  cutting  their  road  through 
heavy  and  ragged  timber.  They  arrived  at  the  grand  basin  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  much  exhausted,  but  without  K)sing  a  man,  and 
in  time  to  plant  for  a  partial  autumn  harvest. 

"  Another  party  started  after  thdbe  pioneers,  from  the  Omaha 
winter  quarters  in  the  summer.  They  had  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  wagons,  and  carried  large  quanties  of  grain,  which  they  were 
able  to  put  in  the  ground  before  it  froze. 

"  The  same  season  also,  these  were  joined  by  a  part  of  the  bat- 
talion and  other  members  of  the  church,  who  came  eastward  from 
California  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Together,  they  fortified 
themselves  strongly  witli  sun-brick  wall  and  block-houses,  and 
living  safely  through  the  winter,  were  able  to  tend  crops  that 
yielded  ample  provision  for  the  ensuing  year. 

"  In  1848,  nearly  all  the  remaining  members  of  the  church  left 
the  Missouri  country  in  a  succession  of  powerful  bands,  invigorated 
and  enriched  by  their  abundant  harvests  there ;  and  that  year  saw 
folly  established  their  Commonwealth  of  the  New  Covenant,  the 
futnre  State  of  Desebbt." 

Brigham  Young's  object  in  selecting  Salt  Lake  as  the  site  of  his 
new  city  and  the  center  of  his  new  kingdom,  was  to  separate  his 
people  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  place  was  admirably 
chosen  for  the  purpose;  but  at  the  termination  of  the  Mexican 
war,  this  whole  territory  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and 
Young  found  himself  and  his  people  again  under  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  and  determining  to  make  the  best  of  it,  he 
hastened  to  organize  the  new  State  of  Deseret  with  the  following 
boundaries: 

'^  Commencing  at  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude  where 
it  crosses  the  one  hundred  and  eighth  degree  of  longitude  west 
of  Greenwich,  thence  south  to  north  boundary  of  Mexico,  thence 
west  to,  and  down  the  river  Gila  on  the  northern  line  of  Mexico, 
and  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Lower  California  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  thence  northwesterly  to  one  hundred  and  eighteen  degrees 
thirty  minutes  west  of  Greenwich  ;  thence  north  to  where  saia  lino 
intersects  the  dividing  ridge  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains; 
thence  north,  along  the  summit,  to  the  dividing  range  separating 
the  waters  flowing  into  the  Columbia  Biver  from  those  running 
into  the  Great  Basin ;  thence  easterly  to  the  summit  of  the  Wind 
River  chain  of  mountains;  thence  southeast  and  south  by  the 
dividing  range  of  mountains  which  separate  the  waters  flowing 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  those  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia to  the  place  of  beginning. 

In  1850,  the  present  Territory  of  Utah  was  organized,  under 
an  Act  of  Congress,  and  Brigham  Young  was  soon  after  appointed 
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ielands  are  whitened  by  the  spray,  which  leaves  salt  on  everything 
it  touches,  and  a  covering  like  ice  forms  over  the  water  which  the 
waves  throw  among  the  rocks.  The  shores  of  the  lake,  in  the  dry 
season,  when  the  waters  recede,  and  especially  on  the  south  side, 
are  whitened  with  incrustations  of  fine  white  salt;  the  shallow 
arms  of  the  lake,  at  the  same  time  under  a  slight  covering  of  briny 
water,  present  beds  of  salt  for  miles,  resembling  softened  ice,  into 
which  the  horses'  feet  sink  to  the  fetlock,  rlants  and  bushes, 
blown  by  the  wind  upon  these  fields,  are  entirely  incrnsted  with 
crystallized  salt,  more  than  an  inch  in  thickness.  Upon  this  lake 
of  salt  the  fresh  water  received,  though  ^reat  in  quantity,  has 
no  perceptible  efiect.  No  fish  or  animal  lite  of  any  kind  is  found 
Id  it. 

The  Eio  Colorado,  with  its  branches,  is  about  the  only  stream 
of  note  in  Utah  which  is  not  within  the  Great  Basin.  The  only 
valleys  supposed  to  be  inhabitable  in  the  vast  country  in  the  eastern 
rim  of  the  Great  Basin  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  are  the  Valleys 
of  the  Uintah  and  Green  River,  branches  of  the  Colorado,  and 
whether  even  these  are  so,  is  extremely  problematical.  The  country 
at  the  sources  of  this  great  river  is  incapable  of  supporting  any 
population  whatever. 

The  climate  of  Utah  is  milder  and  drier  in  general  than  it  is  in 
the  same  parallel  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  temperature  in  the 
Salt  Lake  Valley  in  the  winter  is  very  uniform,  and  the  thermometer 
rarely  descends  to  zero.  There  is  but  little  rain  in  Utah,  except  on 
the  mountains,  from  the  Ist  of  May  until  the  1st  of  October;  hence 
agriculture  can  only  be  carried  on  by  irrigation. 

In  every  portion  of  the  territory  where  it  has  been  attempted, 
artificial  irrigation  has  been  found  to  be  indispensable;  and  it  is 
confidently  believed  that  no  part  of  it,  however  fertile,  will  mature 
crops  without  it,  except  perhaps  on  some  small  patches  on  low  bot- 
toms. But  limited  portions,  therefore,  of  even  the  most  fertile  and 
warmest  valleys,  can  ever  be  made  available  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  only  sucli  as  are  adjacent  to  streams  and  are  welt  lo- 
cated for  irrigation.  Small  valleys  surrounded  by  high  mountains, 
are  the  most  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  the  streams  being  fed 
by  melting  snows  and  summer  showers. 

The  greater  part  of  Utah  is  sterile-  and  totally  unfit  for  agricul- 
ture, and  is  uninhabited  and  uninhabitable,  except  by  a  few  trap- 
pers and  some  roaming  bands  of  Indians,  who  subsist  chiefly  upon 
game,  fish,  reptiles,  and  mountain  crickets.  The  general  sterility 
of  the  country  is  mainly  owing  to  the  want  of  rain  auring  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  partly  from  its  being  elevated  several  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  whole  country  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  timber.  The 
little  which  there  is  may  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  high^  rocky 
mountains,  and  in  the  deep  mountain  gorges,  whence  issue  the 
streams.  On  the  table-lands,  the  gently  undulating  plains  and  the 
isolated  liills,  there  is  none.     There  are,  however,  small  groves  of 
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ons  little  dells  and  sheltered  spots  that  are  found  in  the  mountains 
are  excellent  sheep-walks.  Hogs  fatten  on  a  succulent  bulb  or 
tuber,  called  the  seacoe  or  seegose  root,  which  is  highly  esteemed 
as  a  table  vegetable  by  the  Mormons. 

Salt  Lake  City  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  gentle  declivity  near 
the  base  of  a  mountain,  about  two  miles  east  of  the  Utah  outlet,  or 
the  River  Jordan,  and  about  twenty-two  miles  southeast  of  the 
Salt  Lake.  It  is  nearly  on  the  same  latitude  with  New  York  City, 
and  is,  by  air  lines,  distant  from  New  York  two  thousand  one 
hundred  miles;  from  St.  Louis,  one  thousand  two  hundred;  from 
San  Francisco,  five  hundred  and  fifty ;  and  from  Oregon  City  and 
Santa  Fe,  each  six  hundred.  During  five  months  of  the  year  it  is 
shut  out  from  all  communication  with  the  North,  East  or  West,  by 
mountains  rendered  impassable  from  snow.  Through  the  town 
runs  a  beautiful  brook  of  cool,  limpid  water,  called  City  Creek. 
The  city  is  laid  out  regularly,  on  an  extensive  scale';  the  streets 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  being  each  eight  rods 
wide.  Each  lot  contains  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  ground,  and 
each  block  or  square  eight  lots.  Within  the  city  are  four  public 
squares.  The  city  and  all  the  farming  lands  are  irrigated  by 
streams  of  beautiful  water,  which  flow  from  tlie  adjacent  moun- 
tains. These  streams  have  been,  with  great  labor  and  persever- 
ance, led  in  every  direction.  In  the  city,  they  flow  on  each  side 
of  the  different  streets,  and  their  waters  are  let  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants' gardens  at  regular  periods,  so  likewise  upon  the  extensive 
fields  of  grain  lying  to  the  south. 

The  greater  part  of  the  houses  which  had  been  built  up  to  the 
close  of  1850,  were  regarded  as  merely  temporary;  most  of  them 
were  small  but  commodious,  being,  in  general,  constructed  of  adobe 
or  sun-dried  brick.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  a  house  for 
public  worship,  a  council-house,  a  bath-house  at  the  Warm  Spring ; 
and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  another  temple  more  magnifi- 
cent than  that  they  formerly  had  at  Nauvoo.  On  the  temple 
square  they  intend  to  have  a  garden  that  will  cost  at  least 
$100,000  at  the  commencement.  Their  missionaries  have  already 
made  arrangements  in  the  Eastern  States,  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  Denmark,  the  German  States,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  sea, 
to  gather  the  choicest  seeds  and  fruits,  and  everything  that  can 
beautify  and  adorn  it. 

Public  free-schools  are  established  in  the  different  wards  into 
whicli  they  city  is  divided,  in  which  the  ordinary  branches  are 
taught,  and  in  some  the  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  German 
languages,  and  that  of  the  Society  Islands.  East  of  the  city,  a 
mile  square  is  laid  oft'  for  a  State  University,  and  the  Mormons 
have  appropriated  for  this  object  $5,000  a  year  for  twenty  years,  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury. 

The  pioneer  party  of  the  Mormons  left  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
early  in  April,  1847.  On  the  23d  of  July,  the  first  camp  moved 
into  the  city.    In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  they  had  three 
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not  only  an  arena  of  riot  and  disorder,  bnt  a  seminai'y  of  vice — an 
incipient,  embryo  hell,  where  the  most  filthy  and  obscene  ideas  are 
instilled.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  children  there  to  retail  the  dis- 
gnsting  intimacies  they  have  witnessed  at  home.  The  open  profli- 
gacy and  licentiousness  of  these  youths  are  equaled  nowhere  save 
m  the  histories  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  The  result  of  this  pre- 
cocious vice,  of  the  licentiousness  and  brutality  of  the  old,  and  the 
disgust  which  this  has  created  in  the  minds  of  all  those  possess- 
ing a  remnant  of  decency  and  morality,  is  already  apparent  in  the 
rapid  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  the  saints.  When  Joseph  was 
at  the  height  of  his  power  at  Nauvoo,  his  disciples  in  various  parts 
of  the  earth  numbered  about  200,000.  The  l^Iormons  boasted  even 
a  greater  number.  In  1853,  they  stated  their  number  to  be  160,000 ; 
but  the  actual  number  probably  did  not  exceed  60,000  at  that  time. 

In  1853,  the  population  of  Utah  was  claimed  to  be  about  30,000 ; 
and  although  missionaries  are  sent  out  regularly  to  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  preaching  this  new  and  mysterious  doctrine  which  promises 
to  the  believer  plenty,  prosperity,  and  a  gratification  of  his  sensual 
desires  here,  and  a  haven  of  rest,  of  enjoyment  and  happiness 
hereafter ;  and  although  the  boldness  with  which  these  missionaries 
assert  their  divine  commission,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
ignorant,  the  destitute,  and  the  superstitious  are  ever  ready  to  wel- 
come any  new  doctrine  claiming  supernatural  authorily,  and  pro- 
mising enjoyment  of  such  a  nature  as  their  degraded  and  brutal 
natures  can  most  readily  appreciate,  are  bringing  in  new  converts 
daily,  and  crowds  of  bankrupts  in  purse,  in  reputation  and  honesty, 
driven  from  their  homes  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  or  anxious 
to  try  their  talents  where  cunning,  boldness,  and  unscrupulous 
ambition  are  the  only  requisites  to  success,  and  are  always  sure  of 
aflbrding  the  means  and  opportunity  of  spending  a  life  of  licen- 
tiousness and  profligacy,  are  daily  flocking  into  the  New  Zion ; 
yet,  notwithstanding  these  constant  sources  of  supply,  Mormonism 
is  on  the  decrease,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  saints  will  soon 
disappear  from  the  land  they  have  made  infamous  by  their  crimes ; 
and  the  body  of  ignorant  dupes,  tools,  and  fanatics  will  gradually 
become  absorbed  and  lost  in  a  better  population,  and  our  Union 
will  never  be  disgraced  by  the  admission  of  a  State  in  which  licen- 
tiousness and  crime  are  made  part  of  its  religious  institutions. 

A  storm  is  evidently  gathering  about  Utah,  and  the  national 
authorities  have  determined,  at  every  risk,  to  displace  Brigham 
Young.  A  few  months  longer  and  the  question  must  be  settled. 
Either  the  master-spirit  of  this  imposture  must  abandon  his  post 
of  governor,  or  he  must  venture  upon  the  terrible  experiment  of 
battling  against  the  troops  of  the  Linited  States.  In  such  an  issue 
there  would,  in  the  end,  be  but  one  result,  and  the  wretched  Mor- 
mons, however  desperate,  daring,  and  courageous,  would  either  bo 
annihilated  or  compelled  to  fly  for  their  lives.  In  the  name  of 
humanity,  however,  we  repeat  the  hope,  that  such  an  awful  alter- 
native will  be  avoided. 
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there.  A  cloud  rose  soon  afterward  from  the  south,  accompanied 
by  several  distant  peals  of  thunder,  and  a  furious  wind  making 
across  the  plain,  and  filling  the  whole  atmosphere  around  us  with 
fine  particles  of  salt,  drifted  it  in  heaps  like  the  newly  fallen  snow. 
Our  eyes  became  nearly  blinded  and  our  throats  choked  with  the 
saline  matter,  and  the  very  air  we  breathed  tasted  of  salt. 

During  the  subsidence  of  this  tempest,  there  appeared  upon  the 
plain  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  phenomena,  I  dare  to  assert, 
ever  witnessed.  Diagonally  in  point,  to  the  right — our  course 
being  west — there  appeared  the  hgures  of  a  numoer  of  men  and 
horses,  some  fifteen  or  twenty.  Some  of  these  figures  were 
mounted  and  others  dismounted ;  and  appeared  to  be  marching  on 
foot.  Their  faces  and  the  heads  of  their  horses  were  turned  toward 
us,  and  at  first  they  appeared  as  if  they  were  rushing  down  upon 
us.  Their  apparent  distance,  judging  from  the  horizon,  was  from 
three  to  five  miles.  But  their  size  was  not  correspondent,  for  they 
seemed  nearly  us  large  as  our  own  bodies,  and  consequently  were 
of  gigantic  stature.  At  the  first  view  I  supposed  them  to  be  a 
small  party  of  Indians — probably  the  Utahs — marching  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  plain.  But  this  seemed  to  me  scarcely  pro- 
l^ole,  as  no  hunting  or  war-party  would  be  likely  to  take  this 
route.  I  called  to  some  of  our  nearest  men  to  hasten  forward,  as 
there  were  men  in  front  coming  toward  us.  Very  soon  the  fifteen 
or  twenty  figures  were  multiplied  into  three  or  four  hundred,  and 
appeared  to  be  marching  forward  with  the  greatest  action  and 
speed.  I  then  conjectured  that  they  might  be  Captain  Fremont 
and  his  party  with  others  from  California,  returning  to  the  United 
States  by  this  route,  altliough  they  seemed  to  be  too  numerous 
even  for  this.  I  spoke  to  the  one  who  was  nearest  to  me,  and 
asked  him  if  he  noticed  the  figures  of  men  and  horses  in  front? 
He  answered  that  he  did,  and  that  he  had  observed  the  same 
appearances  several  times  previously,  but  that  they  had  disappeared, 
and  he  bdicved  them  to  be  optical  illusions,  similar  to  the  mirage. 
It  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  so  perfect  was  the  deception,  that  I 
conjectured  the  probable  fact  that  these  figures  were  the  reflection 
of  our  own  images  by  the  atmosphere,  filled  as  it  was  by  fine  par- 
ticles of  crystallized  matter,  or  by  the  distant  horizon  covered  by 
the  same  substance.  This  induced  a  more  minute  observation  of 
the  phenomenon,  in  order  to  detect  the  deception,  if  such  it  were. 
I  noticed  a  single  figure,  apparently  in  front,  in  advance  of  all 
others,  and  was  struck  with  its  likeness  to  myself.  Its  motions, 
too,  I  thought,  were  the  same  as  mine.  To  test  the  hypothesis 
above  suggested,  I  wheeled  suddenly  around,  at  the  same  time 
stretching  my  arms  out  their  full  length,  and  turned  my  face  side- 
way,  to  notice  the  movements  of  this  figure.  It  went  through  pre- 
cisely the  same  motions.  I  then  marched  deliberately,  and  with 
long  strides,  several  paces;  the  figure  did  the  same.  To  test  it 
more  thoroughly,  I  repeated  the  experiment,  and  with  the  same 
result.    The  fact  was  then  clear.    But  it  was  still  more  verified, 
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for  the  whole  array  of  this  numerous  shadowy  host,  in  the  course 
of  an  hour,  melted  entirely  away,  and  was  seen  no  more.  The 
phenomenon,  however,  explained  and  gave  the  liistory  of  the 
gigantic  sp«.H:ters  whieh  ap(K.'ared  and  disappeared  so  mysteriously 
at  an  eurlv  hour  of  the  dav.  The  tij^^ures  were  our  own  shadows, 
liTodvicxsl  and  r^'produced  by  the  mirror-like  com(K)sition  impreg- 
nating; the  atmosphere  and  eoverini;  the  plain.  I  cannot  here 
more  j^irticularly  explain  or  refer  to  the  subject.  But  tliis  phan- 
tom {H^pulation,  sprmging  out  of  the  ground,  as  it  were,  and 
arraying  itself  Ivfore  us  as  we  traversed  this  dreary  and  heaven- 
ivnilomned  waste,  although  we  were  entirelv  convinced  of  the 
cause  of  the  ap|^aritiou,  excited  those  supernatural  emotions  so 
natural  to  all  mankind. 


MKSESOTA. 

MiNNi':s^>TA  derives  its  name  from  the  Minnesota  or  St.  Peter^ 
Uivor.  Pixe  water  of  this  river  is  clear,  but  has  a  milky  hne, 
owiUiT  to  :ho  :vcu':ar  colored  oiav  of  i:s  led.  Jfini.  in  the  Daco- 
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Bippi.  Winter  overtaking  bim  ere  he  reached  Crow  Wing,  he  was 
unable  to  accomplish  this  object,  and  returned  in  the  spring,  after 
having  lirst  purchased  the  site  of  Fort  Suelling,  where  in  1819, 
barracks  were  erected  and  a  garrison  stationed  by  the  United 
States,  which  was  the  first  American  establishment  in  the  country. 
Further  explorations  were  made  in  1820,  by  Governor  Cass;  in 
1823,  by  liajor  Long,  and  in  1833,  by  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  the 
last  of  whom  discovered  the  source  of  the  Mississippi. 

From  1836  to  1839,  M.  Nicollet  (under  whom  was  John  0. 
Fremont),  was  engaged  in  making  geographical  surveys  in  this 
region,  and  ten  years  later,  a  scientific  corps  under  Dr.  Dale 
Owen,  by  their  explorations,  revealed  much  additional  informa- 
tion respecting  the  topography  and  geology  of  this  northern  coun- 
try. All  these  surveys  ana  explorations  were  by  order  of  govern- 
ment. 

Minnesota,  from  its  earliest  discovery,  has  been  the  residence  of 
two  powerful  tribes,  the  Chippewas  or  Ojibbeways,  and  the  Sioux — 
pronounced  Sooz— or  Dacotabs.  The  word  Chippewa  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  term  Ojibbeway,  and  that  of  Dacotau  signifies  allied 
tribes.  The  Winnebago  irom  Iowa,  and  the  Menonomies  from 
Wisconsin  have  recenuy  been  removed  to  Minnesota.  They  are 
both  small  tribes  compared  to  the  above. 

The  Sioux  claim  a  country  equal  in  extent  to  some  of  the  most 
powerful  empires  of  Europe,  including  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  between  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri.  The 
country  from  Eum  Eiver  to  the  Eiver  De  Corbeau  has  been  alike 
claimed  by  them  and  the  Chippewas,  and  has  been  the  source  of 
many  bloody  encounters  within  the  last  two  hundred  years.  The 
Sioux  have  destroyed  immense  numbers  of  their  race,  and  are  one 
of  the  most  warlike  tribes  of  North  America.  They  are  divided 
into  six  bands,  comprising  in  all  twenty-eight  thousand  souls. 
Beside  these,  u  revolted  band  of  the  Sioux  ei^ht  thousand  strong, 
called  Osinipoilles,  reside  just  east  of  the  Ko^y  Mountains  upoa 
Saskatchawan  Eiver  of  British  America. 

The  Sioux  subsist  upon  buffalo  meat  and  the  wild  fruits  of  their 
forests.  The  former  is  called  pemmican^  and  is  prepared  in  winter 
for  traveling  use  in  the  following  manner.  The  lean  parts  of  the 
buffalo  are  cut  into  thin  slices,  dried  over  a  slow  fire  in  the  sun^ 
or  by  exposing  it  to  frost — pounded  fine,  and  then  with  a  portioa 
of  berries,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fat  from  the  hump  and 
brisket,  or  with  marrow  in  a  boiling  state  and  sowed  up  tightly  in 
sacks  of  green  hide,  or  packed  closely  in  baskets  of  wicker-work. 
This  ''  pemmican  "  will  keep  for  several  years. 

They  also  use  much  of  the  wild  rice^  which  grows  in  great 
abundance  in  the  lakes  and  head  streams  in  the  Upper  Mississippi 
country.  The  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  Sioux  and  Chippewa  country 
are  said  to  produce  annually  several  millions  of  bushels  of  it.  It 
is  said  to  be  equally  as  nutritious  and  palatable  as  the  Carolina 
rice.  It  grows  in  water  from  four  to  seven  feet  deep^  which  has  a 
29 
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mihlily  bi^ttoiu.  Tlio  i^lrtnt  ri^o:?  from  four  to  eight  feet  above  the 
siiii':i^*i»  of  tho  watiT,  alunit  tho  si:v  of  the  rod  cane  of  Tennessee, 
full  oi'  jiMiits,  anil  ot"  the  i'«^lor  aiul  toxturo  of  bnlrnshes.  The  stalks 
abovo  \\w  wator.  an\l  tlio  bran^'hos  whioh  K-ar  the  grain  ri-'St-nible 
oats.  To  tlu'so  stni!i:j:o  *^ri\\\\  \w\h^  wild  dueksi  ami  ireese  resort  for 
foinl  in  i!jo  s'.iiiv.r.or;  iv.\  1  to  rrovviit  it  Iving  dovonrcvl  by  them,  the 
ltulia:is  lio  it  whon  in  \\w  milkv  s-taio,  iu^t  Ivlow  the  head,  into  larse 
bi:!\**'.o<.  riiis  arrangotnov.r  proven:;!  these  bird>  from  pressing 
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tions,  the  surface  is  marked  only  by  ravines  running  from  the  gen- 
eral level  down  to  the  beds  of  the  streams.  It  is  a  beautiful 
arrangement  of  upland  and  lowland  plains  that  give  it  an  aspect 
peculiar  to  itself:  it  is  neither  a  mountainous,  nor  a  hilly,  nor  a 
flat  country ;  but  exhibiting  undulations  of  surface  that  are  not 
entitled  to  these  usual  appellations.  The  French,  who  first  explored 
it,  were  so  forcibly  impressed  with  this,  that  they  employed  new 
terms  to  designate  it. 

But  there  is  still  sufficient  variety  in  the  irregularities  of  the  sur- 
face, and  the  distribution  of  the  watercourses,  woodlands,  and 
prairies.  Another  most  prominent  feature  is  the  vegetable  cover- 
ing of  the  surface.  These  are  immense  tracts  of  land  entirely  des- 
titute of  tree  or  shrub,  and  covered  only  with  a  luxuriant  hue  of 
wild  grass ;  and  from  April  to  October,  adorned  with  flowers  of 
every  nue  and  variety. 

The  Mississippi  has  its  source  in  Itasca  Lake,  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  pure  water,  about  eight  miles  in  extent,  and  elevated  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  above  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
and  distant  from  it  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety 
miles.  Where  it  issues  from  the  lake,  the  river  is  sixteen  feet 
wide,  and  four  inches  deep,  very  transparent,  with  a  swift  current. 
From  this  point  it  traverses,  by  a  very  circuitous  route,  a  distance 
of  seven  hundred  miles  to  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  the  last  three 
hundred  miles  of  which  can  be  rendered  navigable  for  steamli^ats 
of  a  light  draught:  in  its  course  it  expands  into  several  beautiful 
lakes.  For  two  hundred  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix, 
it  meanders  through  a  rich  valley  of  prairie  and  oak  openings. 
The  banks  above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  are  from  ten  to  thirty 
feet  high.  The  river  runs  over  a  gravelly  bed,  and  is  fed  by  innu- 
merable small  rivers  of  clear  and  rapid  water;  the  soil  is  rich  and 
well  adapted  to  raising  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  potatoes,  the  last  of 
which  are  much  superior  to  those  of  the  Middle  States.  Above 
the  mouth  of  the  Crow  Wing,  on  the  Mississippi,  the  pinery  ex- 
tends north  for  three  or  four  hundred  miles,  forming  an  extensive 
forest.  The  country  bordering  upon  the  headwaters  of  the  river, 
is  interspersed  with  large  and  beautiful  lakes,  which  teem  with 
excellent  fish.  The  white  fish  are  found  in  them,  especially  in  the 
large  lakes,  in  great  abundance.  Red  Lake  exceeds  one  hundred 
miks  in  circumference;  Leech  Lake  more  than  fifty  miles,  and 
probably  one  quarter  of  Minnesota  is  covered  with  a  diversity 
of  lakes  of  all  sizes  and  forms,  sparkling  with  the  purest  water. 

There  are  two  falls  on  the  Mississippi.  The  upper  is  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  miles  from  its  source;  there  it  plunges  over  the 
Little  Falls,  or  Kabikon  Rapids,  falling  nine  feet  in  eighty  yards. 
St.  Anthony's  Falls  are  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above 
the  northern  boundary  of  Illinois.  They  were  named  by  Father 
Hennepin,  in  honor  of  St.  Anthony,  the  patron  saint  of  fishes. 
The  river  here  is  a  little  over  one-third  of  a  mile  in  width,  and 
falls  perpendicularly  sixteen  and  a  half  feet:  it  is  there  divided 
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abont  from  the  15tb  to  the  20th  of  September,  and  sometimes  not 
before  October;  that  is,  as  far  south  as  St.  Anthony's  Falls. 
Steamboat  navigation  usually  continues  between  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Louis  from  about  the  1st  of  April  until  some  time  in  November. 

The  principal  towns  of  Minnesota  are: 

Winona^  the  county  seat  of  Winona  county ;  it  is  situated  forty 
miles  above  La  Crosse,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  below  St.  Paul. 
It  is  but  three  years  old,  and  now  numbers  about  2,500  inhabitants. 

Sed  Wing^  six  miles  above  Lake  Pepin,  is  the  county  seat  of 
Goodhue  county,  and  has  a  population  of  upward  of  1,500,  and 
is  rapidly  improving.  The  Hamlin  University,  Methodist,  is 
located  here,  and  there  are  at  present  upward  of  seventy  students  in 
attendance.  The  Presbyterians  are  building  a  church  here ;  there 
is  an  ably  conducted  newspaper  and  a  land  office. 

Hastings  is  twenty-five  miles  below  St.  Paul,  and  is  a  beautiful 
and  thriving  town,  containing  upward  of  1,500  inhabitants,  and 
bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  important  towns  below  St. 
Paul. 

St.  Paul^  the  capital  of  the  territory  and  seat  of  justice  of 
Hamsay  county,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  upon  a  plain  some  eighty  feet  above  the  river, 
and  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  town  was 
surveyed  in  1845,  and  as  late  as  the  spring  of  1847,  there  were  but 
three  white  families  upon  the  ground  now  occupied  by  a  city  of 
10,000  intelligent  and  industrious  American  citizens. 

Of  manufactories,  there  is  one  mill,  with  machinery,  driven  by 
an  engine  of  seventy  horse-power,  capable  of  turning  out  32,000 
feet  lumber,  20,000  shingles,  16,000  laths,  and  planing,  tongueing 
and  grooving  12,000  feet  of  flooring  every  day.  Beside  this,  there 
are  four  otlier  mills  of  less  capacity,  but  producing  from  5,000  to 
10,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day.  There  are  also  two  grist  mills,  one 
foundery,  one  door,  sash  and  blind  factory,  etc.  An  extensive 
establisFiment  for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  is 
about  going  in  operation. 

Large  and  substantial  edifices  of  stone  and  brick  are  being 
erected,  indicating  that  architectural  taste  and  wealth,  civilization 
and  refinement,  are  hero.  Of  the  principal  public  buildings,  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  the  State-house,  first  Presbyterian  Church, 
Baldwin  School,  Court-house,  public  Market-house,  Winslow  Hotel, 
Santominy  Hotel,  and  the  Fuller  House.  The  latter  building  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  square,  and  five  stories  high.  In 
addition  to  many  business  houses  and  dwellings,  there  are  now  in 
process  of  erection,  or  about  to  be  commenced,  a  Catholic  cathe- 
dral, a  Masonic  hall,  a  theater,  and  an  Odd  Fellows'  hall,  all  to  be 
splendid  buildings.  The  material  now  preparing  for  the  cathedral 
indicates  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  magnificent  buildings  in 
the  West. 

Fort  Snelling  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Minnesota  with 
the  Mississippi.    In  1810,  the  fort  buildings  were  erected,  under 
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the  supervision  of  Colonel  Snclling.  Being  no  longer  needed  as  a 
fort,  it  is  used  as  a  rendezvous  for  soldiers,  and  a  store-bouse,  where 
supplies  for  the  interior  are  deposited. 

Shakirpee^  the  county  seat  of  Scott  county,  is  situated  on  the 
Minnesota  River,  thirty  miles  from  St.  Paul.  A  few  years  ago 
this  was  the  site  of  an  Indian  village,  occupied  by  the  band  of 
Shakopee,  a  noted  Sioux  chief.  It  now  contains  eight  hundred 
inhabitants,  two  churches,  good  schools,  and  a  newspaper  estab- 
lishment. 

Le  Sueiu\  the  county  seat  of  Le  Sueur  county,  though  settled 
less  than  a  year  ago,  contains  2,500  inhabitants,  and  is  rapidly 
increasing. 

Minneapolis^  the  county  seat  of  Hennepin  county,  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  City  of  St.  Anthony.  Its  present  population  is  about 
2,000. 

The  suspension  bridge  between  St.  Anthony  and  Minneapolis  is 
worthy  of  notice.  As  a  work  of  beauty  and  art,  it  can  hardly  be 
surpassed  while  at  the  same  time  it  has  the  appearance  of  great 
durability  and  solidity;  its  massive  cables  being  firmly  anchored 
on  either  side  in  the  solid  rock.  The  work  was  undertaken  in  the 
spring  of  1854,  and  completed  about  the  1st  of  July,  1855.  The 
company  have  expended  something  over  §50,000  on  this  work, 
and  certainly  have  occasion  to  be  proud  of  their  labors,  for  it  is 
the  first  suspension  bridge  ever  built  in  a  territory,  and  the  first  to 
span  the  ''Father  of  Waters." 

City  of  St,  Anthony  was  first  settled  in  1849,  and  now  contains 
a  population  of  3,500. 

Tlie  admirable  situation  of  St.  Anthony  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses is  the  first  idea  that  strikes  the  mind  as  one  surveys  its  loca- 
tion.    Situated  on  the  great  '"Father  of  Waters,"  whose  supply 
never  fails;  tlie  banks  (above  the  cataract)  almost  level  with  the 
water ;  a  descent  of  some  sixty  feet  within  a  mile ;  the  channel 
conveniently  divided  by  islands,  easy  of  access,  and  afibrding  un- 
equaled   facilities  for  the   economical   use  of  water-|)Ower,  both 
banks  being  capable  of  being  sluiced  for  a  mill,  and  the  water 
uded  to  an  unlimited  extent;  abundance  of  stone  at  hand  suitable 
for  the  erection  of  manufacturing  edifices — all  these  form  a  com- 
bination of  advantages  seldom  found  in  one  locality.     Add  to  this 
that  it  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Mississippi,  surrounded 
by  an  agricultural  district  which  is  excelled  by  none  in  the  Union, 
which  produces  in  rich  luxuriance  all  the  cereals,  is  admirably 
ada|)tc*d  to  fruit,  and  unsurpassed  for  grazing,  and  you  have  all  the 
elements   to   constitute  a  great   manufacturing   metropolis.     The 
location  of  St.  Anthony  is  also  exceedingly  favorable  for  control- 
ling a  large  amount  of  country  trade.     The  county  of  Ilennepin, 
and  all  the  north  part  of  Ramsay  and  Benton  counties,  are  natural 
auxiliaries  and  tributaries  of  this  place. 

The  Falls  of  St,  Anthony, — In  1680,  Louis  Hennepin,  a  French 
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friar,  gave  to  these  falls  the  name  of  St.  Anthony,  in  honor  of  his 
patron  saint. 

The  falls  in  the  main  channel  are  several  rods  above  those  in  the 
eastern,  the  great  volume  of  water  having  worn  away  the  soft, 
crumbling  rock  much  I'aster.  The  falls  are  at  present  seven  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota,  at  Fort  Snelling.  An  early 
voyager  represents  the  falls  as  having  been  sixty  feet  in  height, 
but  1  have  been  able  to  tind  no  point  between  Fort  Snelling  and 
the  present  fall,  where  the  geological  formation  warrants  this  con- 
clusion ;  they  are  now  but  seventeen  feet  in  height.  However, 
Professor  Owen  mentions  the  discovery  of  a  bed  of  drift,  eleven 
feet  in  thickness,  overlaying  the  limestone  at  the  falls,  extending 
half  a  mile  below  and  east  of  the  gorge.  This  formation  is  such 
as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  a  lake  once  existed  here,  and  that 
its  outlet  was  a  fall,  much  higher  than  at  present,  at  or  near  Fort 
Snelling. 

Of  course,  little  evidence  can  be  given  of  the  rate  of  wearing  from 
actual  observation,  but  judging  from  the  strata,  the  retrocession 
must  have  been  comparatively  rapid,  and  after  a  lapse  of  time,  this 
beautiful  fall  must  be  converted  into  a  rapid. 

The  last  dislodgment  of  rock  in  the  bed  of  the  falls,  occurred  on 
the  5th  of  July  last,  when  a  large  mass,  fifteen  feet  wide  and  a 
hundred  feet  long,  gave  way,  removing  the  fall  up  the  stream,  on 
the  Minneapolis  side,  fourteen  feet. 


WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 


The  honored  name  of  Washington  has  been  given  to  the  extreme 
northwest  Territory  of  the  American  Union,  which  was  separated 
from  Oregon  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  the  year  1853.  This  is  the 
solitary  instance  in  which  any  one  of  the  forty  States  or  Territories 
of  the  United  States  has  borne  the  name  of  an  individual.  Both 
the  rule  and  the  exception  are  equally  good.  From  the  harbors  of 
Puget  Sound — from  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  from  the 
waters  of  the  Columbia  River  is  hereafter  to  go  forth  across  the 
broad  Pacific,  a  commerce  and  an  intercourse  which  will  difiuse 
the  pure  principles  of  that  republicanism  for  which  the  patriot,  the 
statesman,  and  the  soldier,  Washington,  lived  and  labored  ;  and  it 
is  becoming  that  the  name  of  the  leather  of  his  country  should  bo 
identified  with  the  new  State  which  is  soon  to  bear  so  conspicuous 
a  part  in  uniting  the  remote  West  of  the  new  world  with  the  re- 
mote East  of  the  old. 

The  northern  boundary  of  the  Territory  is  the  forty-ninth 
degree  of  latitude,  from  its  eastern  limit  on  the  summit  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  to  its  intersection  with  the  waters  which  pour 
from  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  into  the  straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  The 
bounds  of  the  Territory  then  wind  round  the  south  end  of  Van- 
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converts  Island  till  the  Straits  of  Dc  Fuca  meet  the  ocean.  The 
Pacific  bonnds  it  on  the  west ;  on  the  soath  the  Colombia  Kiver 
IB  its  boundary  as  far  as  to  its  intersection  with  the  Wallawalla 
River,  west  of  which  the  latitude  of  forty -six  degrees  bonnds  it  till 
it  meets  the  Kocky  Mountains. 

The  Territory  of  Washington,  though  the  one  most  remote  from 
the  center  of  the  Union,  is  destined  to  assume  in  a  few  years  a  pro- 
minence  second  to  none  on  the  Pacific,  and  in  half  a  century  to 
rank  among  the  most  powerful  and  populous  of  the  confederacy. 
Uniting  the  best  opportunities  for  an  immense  commerce,  eztensiye 
manufactures,  and  great  agricultural  industry,  nothing  is  needed 
for  a  rapid  growth  of  the  Territory  but  men  and  capital.  The 
rapid  increase  of  facilities  for  travel  is  continually  diminishing  this 
obstacle,  which  will  practically  cease  wheneyer  any  one  of  the 
several  routes  for  steam  travel  to  the  Pacific  shall  be  completed. 
No  part  of  the  Pacific  coast  possesses  anything  like  the  opportuni- 
ties for  commerce  that  is  possessed  by  Uiis  Territory.  Beside  its 
frontage  on  the  Pacific,  it  enjoys  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a 
multitude  of  safe  harbors  on  the  broad  waters  of  the  estuary  which 

genetrates  the  country  for  more  than  two  hundred  miles.  The 
traits  of  De  Fuca  alone,  according  to  Commodore  Wilkes,  are 
ninety-five  miles  in  length  and  eleven  broad.  Connected  with  this 
strait  are  several  spacious  inlets  known  as  Hood  s  Canal,  Pnget 
Sound,  Admiralty  Inlet,  and  the  Archipelago  of  Arro.  These  were 
carefully  surveyed  by  Wilkes,  who  pronounces  them  unsurpassed 
by  any  estuary  in  the  world,  and  represents  them  as  comprising 
very  many  fine  harbors  and  safe  anchorages,  which  are  entirely 
free  from  danger.  The  country  around  these  waters,  he  says,  is 
remarkably  salubrious,  and  ofiers  every  advantage  for  the  accom- 
modation of  a  vast  commercial  and  military  marine,  with  conve- 
nience for  docks  and  many  sites  for  towns  and  cities — easily 
supplied  with  water  and  surrounded  with  a  back  country  rich  in 
all  the  facilities  for  agricultural  productions.  Commodore  Wilkes 
speaks  with  particular  praise  of  the  harbors  and  bays  on  the  east 
side  of  Admiralty  Inlet,  ten  of  which  he  enumerates,  which  must 
eventually  become  places  of  considerable  resort  for  vessels.  The 
country  between  these  waters  and  the  Cascade  Mountains  may  l)e 
cultivated  into  a  garden-like  fertility  suflScient  for  a  dense  popula- 
tion. Nothing,  he  says,  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  these  waters  and 
their  harbors.  Spring  tides  rise  eighteen  feet,  and  neap  tides  twelve 
feet,  afibrding  every  facility  for  the  construction  of  dry  docks — 
winters  mild  and  of  short  duration,  and  harbors  never  obstructed 
by  ice.  Beside  this,  the  Archipelago  of  Arro  is  represented  as 
abounding  in  quarries  of  granite  and  sandstone,  convenient  of 
access  and  suitable  for  building.  Another  traveler  expresses  his 
belief  that  these  waters  will  ultimately  send  out  upon  the  ocean  a 
greater  number  of  able  and  skillful  seamen  than  any  other  waters 
of  equal  extent  in  the  entire  world.  The  reason  he  assigns  for  this 
belief  is  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  good  timber  along  the  shores 
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of  this  great  bay,  and  the  unlimited  amount  of  motive  power  which 
18  furnished  by  the  height  of  the  tides.  Of  almost  equal  impor- 
tance to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Territory  is  the  abundance  of 
bituminous  coal  of  proper  quality  for  the  use  of  steamers  and  for 
manufacturing  purposes  generally,  which  lies  in  the  vicinity  of 
these  waters  and  is  easily  obtained. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  Territory  is  eminently  favorable 
to  the  encouragement  and  development  of  manufactures.  Although 
manufactures  cannot,  for  many  years  to  come,  form  a  leading  part 
of  the  industry  of  the  country,  yet  its  adaptation  to  this  purpose 
must  necessarily  have  considerable  influence  in  inducing  emigra- 
tion to  its  soil.  A  map  of  Washington  will  show  at  a  glance 
the  extent  of  her  resources  in  this  respect.  The  serpentine  course 
of  the  Columbia  with  its  countless  tributaries,  extending  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  on  the  east,  to  the  most  northerly  limit  of  the 
Territory,  and  then  crossing  the  country  circuitously  to  its  south 
limit,  much  of  this  long  course  being  through  a  hilly,  and  in  some 
cases  a  rocky  country,  affords  mill-sites  adequate  to  the  supply  of 
almost  a  continent.  The  Lewis  River,  the  main  tributary  of  the 
Columbia,  furnishes  a  long  line  of  water-power  of  great  value  and 
extent.  The  agricultural  resources  of  the  Territory  being  those 
which  will  first  be  brought  into  requisition  are  necessarily  of  pri- 
mary importance.  That  part  of  the  Territory  lying  between  the 
Cascade  range  and  the  ocean  is  among  the  richest  portions  of  the 
country.  It  is  heavily  timbered,  and  will  need  much  labor  to  clear 
it  for  the  plow.  The  fir,  the  spruce,  and  the  cedar,  some  of  them 
of  immense  size,  abound  in  exhaustless  quantities.  No  part  of  the 
Union  equals  this  Territory  in  its  supply  of  spars  and  other  mate- 
rials for  ship-building. 

Between  the  Cascade  range  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  lies  four- 
fifths  of  the  whole  territory.  This  portion  of  the  country  is 
admirably  adapted  to  grazing  purposes.  The  grass  and  the  water 
are  unsurpassed — the  climate  is  sufliciently  mild  to  allow  of  winter 
exposure  of  cattle.  Horses,  horned  cattle,  and  especially  sheep  can 
be  raised  in  vast  numbers  under  every  advantage  of  soil  and 
climate.  In  the  natural  elements  of  public  prosperity,  no  State  or 
Territory  exceeds,  and  but  few  equal  this  youthful  sister  in  the 
family  of  States.  Fifty  years  ago  Ohio,  like  Washington  to-day, 
was  the  distant  west,  with  here  and  there  a  feeble  settlement  of 
adventurous  whites,  surrounded  by  large  and  powerful  tribes  of 
Indians.  In  half  a  century,  although  in  '54  containing  less  than 
four  thousand  souls,  the  latter  will  exhibit  a  population  of  millions 
of  enterprising  whites,  as  the  facilities  of  travel  and  the  access  to 
the  great  markets  of  the  world  are  immeasurably  superior  to  what 
they  were  when  Ohio  was  settled.  At  present  the  country  is 
largely  filled  up  with  the  aborigines,  the  most  considerable  of 
whom  are  the  Nez  Perces  in  the  southeast,  the  Flatheads  in  the 
north,  and  tlw  Wallawallahs  in  the  south.  Of  the  smaller  tribes, 
there  are  not  less  than  twenty-seven  on  and  around  Puget  Sound, 
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varying  in  number  from  twenty-five  or  thirtv  to  eight  bnndred,  or 
more.  Between  the  waters  of  the  Columoia  River  and  Paget 
Sound,  there  are  but  two  tribes,  numbering  less  than  five  hundred 
in  all.  West  of  the  Cascade  range  the  total  number  of  Indians  of 
every  variety  is  supposed  not  greatly  to  exceed  six  thousand  souls. 
The  character  of  all  these  Indians  is  similar,  as  a  general  thing. 
They  depend  for  subsistence  chiefly  upon  fish,  berries  and  roots. 
The  rivers  of  Washington  abound  with  the  former.  The  waters  of 
the  Columbia;  the  streams  which  pour  into  the  Sound  and  the 
Pacific ;  the  inlets  between  Vancouver's  Island  and  the  main,  and 
even  the  shoals  outside  of  the  ocean  banks  swarm  with  cod,  hali- 
but, and  other  fish  of  great  value.  These  the  Indians  take  in  great 
numbers,  exchanging  the  surplus  beyond  their  own  wants  with  the 
vessels  which  trade  on  the  coast  or  with  the  settlers  on  Vancouver's 
Island  and  elsewhere  in  the  neighborhood.  These  savages  differ 
somewhat  in  their  natural  characteristics  from  those  formerly  in- 
habiting the  Atlantic  coast.  The  missionaries  who  have  sought  to 
introduce  Christianity  among  them,  represent  them  as  generally 
indolent  and  selfish;  as  destitute  of  gratitude  or  affection,  but  as 
strongly  inclined  to  imitate  the  whites  in  dress,  manners,  and 
modes  of  life.  This  latter  trait  furnishes  some  ground  of  hope 
that,  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  and  when  the  influence 
of  permanent  white  settlements  shall  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
pernicious  influence  of  vagrant  hunters  and  trappers,  and  in- 
terested traders,  they  may  ultimately  be  made  better  rather  than 
worse  by  their  intercourse  with  whites.  Esculent  roots  and  berries 
serve  them  as  an  agreeable  change  in  food,  and  are  found  in 
exhaustless  quantities  in  the  forests  and  on  the  plains.  They 
spend  their  lives  either  floating  about  in  their  canoes  or  wandering 
in  search  of  berries  wherever  tlicy  are  most  abundant.  The  cli- 
mate is  mild  and  healthy — a  blanket  and  shirt  being  all  the  clothing 
they  need  to  make  them  comfortable  for  a  year.  They  are  extra- 
vagantly fond  of  gambling,  often  carrying  it  to  such  excess  as  to 
gart  with  their  wives  and  slaves,  their  fish-spears  and  shirts, 
lavery  exists  among  them,  and  slaves  taken  in  war  from  neigh- 
boring tribes  constitute  a  principal  part  of  their  wealth.  They 
are  a  cowardly  people  and  only  fight  in  a  last  extremity,  when 
their  cupidity  is  greatly  excited  or  necessity  in  some  way  is  laid 
upon  them.  When  they  want  a  thing,  they  will  whine  and  beg 
for  it;  if  still  unsuccessful,  they  are  willing  to  work  for  it,  but  if 
this  also  proves  unavailing,  they  will  fight  for  it.  Much  of  their 
cowardice  may  be  explained  by  the  kind  of  food  upon  w^hich  they 
subsist.  Their  passion  for  ardent  spirits  is  intense ;  and  this  great 
curse  of  the  Indian  race  is  furnished  them  in  abundance  by  traders, 
over  whom  the  agents  of  the  government  appear  to  exercise  no 
very  efficient  control. 
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In  the  remote  West — bo  remote  that  a  few  years  ago  much  of  it 
was  characterized  in  the  maps  of  the  United  States  as  the  ^reat 
unexplored  American  Desert — ^lies  a  country  that  has  suddenly 
shot  up  into  great  social  and  political  prominence.  The  Territory 
of  Nebraska — extending  from  the  British  Possessions  on  tiie  North 
to  Texas  on  the  South ;  from  the  western  limits  of  Arkansas,  Mis- 
souri, and  Iowa  on  the  East  to  the  eastern  boundaries  of  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  and  Oregon  on  the  West— contains  ailXirea  of  four 
hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  square  miles.  From  this  vast 
surface,  in  which  sixty-two  States  of  the  size  of  Massachusetts 
might  lay  side  by  side,  two  Territories,  ultimately  to  become  States, 
have  been  formed,  in  which  the  institutions,  the  education,  the 
morals,  and  the  habits  of  republican  freemen  are  being  introduced. 
Heretofore  reserved  as  the  hunting-grounds  and  the  homes  of  our 
aboriginal  tribes — some  of  them  hereditary  denizens  of  the  soil, 
and  some  the  expelled  bands  from  soil  earlier  coveted  by  the 
whites — the  country  has  been  until  lately  legally  shut  up  from  the 
covetousness  of  the  latter.  Yet  a  few  of  that  peculiar  people, 
whose  instinct  for  solitude,  or  whose  more  calculating  dread  of  the 
ministers  of  the  law,  has  made  pioneers  of  the  wilderness,  had 
penetrated  the  outskirts  of  the  country,  to  the  number  of  nearly  a 
thousand  persons.  In  1853,  there  was  one  white  individual  to 
every  four  hundred  and  eighty -five  miles  of  territory.  The  first 
session  of  the  Congress  of  1854  will  be  memorable  in  the  history 
of  the  country  as  the  time  when  the  formation,  from  this  last  home 
of  the  Indians,  of  two  great  Territories,  agitated  the  North  and  the 
South  on  the  ever  perplexing  question  of  the  admission  of  slavery 
into  their  boundaries. 

The  Territory  of  Nebraska  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
British  Possessions,  on  the  south  by  Kansas,  on  the  east  by  the 
Missouri  River,  and  on  the  west  by  the  summits  of  the  Kocky 
Mountains;  embracing  within  these  boundaries  three  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  square  miles. 
The  extension  of  territorial  institutions  over  this  vast  country 
leaves  but  a  trifling  portion  of  the  soil,  once  all  their  own,  to  the 
remnant  of  the  ill-fated  aborigines.  Between  the  north  boundary 
of  Arkansas  and  the  south  boundary  of  Kansas  is  now  the  only 
portion  of  the  great  Union  over  which  the  civil  institutions  of  the 
whites  have  not  been  extended.  How  long  the  cupidity  of  Chris- 
tian America  will  restrain  its  powerful  grasp  from  seizing  this  final 
memorial  of  the  race  whom  we  have  supplanted,  may  not  unrea- 
sonably be  conjectured  from  our  past  policy.  Until  a  territorial 
organization  is  efiected,  the  entrance  of  every  white  into  its  boun- 
dary is  a  misdemeanor,  exposing  the  intruder  to  summary  eject- 
ment and  punishment.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  prohibition,  some 
few  have  ventured  in  ;  and  it  requires  no  great  foresight  to  see 
that  the  impunity  of  these  few  will  serve  as  suflScient  warrant  for 
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of  the  subject,  but  two  alternatives  seem  to  remain  to  the  govern- 
ment— one  is  to  make  citizens  of  the  Indians  as  fast  as  they  desire 
it,  and  show  that  desire  by  settling  down  to  regular  industry, 
or  to  drive  them  back  into  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  leave  them 
to  be  destroyed  by  intestine  wars,  by  cheap  whisky,  and  the  small- 
pox, and  otlier  diseases  dangerous  to  whites,  but  always  desolating 
to  Indians. 

We  have  already  pursued  substantially  the  same  course  with  that 
here  recommended,  by  treaty  stipulations  with  Mexico,  receiving 
as  citizens  the  entire  population  of  New  Mexico,  much  the  larger 
portion  of  whom  are  of  pure  Indian  blood.  The  adoption  of  such 
a  policy  would  remove  the  opprobrium  under  which  the  govern- 
ment rests,  of  having  impoverished  and  ruined  the  original  owners 
of  the  soil,  while  enriciiing  itself.  A  continuance  of  the  past 
policy  of  the  government,  with  its  mournful  results  now  apparent 
to  all,  can  neither  be  justified  in  the  sight  of  God  nor  man.  The 
efforts  of  Christian  missions  alone  are  not  adequate  to  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  race.  Even  our  own  boasted  civilization,  impregnated 
as  it  is  with  the  manifold  influences  of  Christianity  for  many  cen- 
turies, would  scarcely  hold  its  own  were  our  material  condition  and 
prospects  as  unsettled  and  unfavorable  as  theirs.  The  great  ele- 
ment in  the  progress  of  any  society  of  men  is  the  clear  and  distinct 
prospect  of  bettering  the  condition  of  all  its  members  by  well 
ordered  industry,  and  by  the  habits  of  Ciiristian  morality.  This 
stimulus  to  exertion  the  whites  have,  and  the  Indians  have  not. 
To-day  they  find  themselves  settled  along  the  branches  of  the 
Missouri,  because  the  convenience  of  the  whites  permits  it.  Ten 
years   lience   they   foresee   that  the  same   convenience  of   their 

Sowerful  masters  may  force  them  back  into  the  wilds  of  the  Rocky 
lountains,  five  hundred  miles  further.  They  think  they  foresee 
the  time  when  their  children  will  have  no  foothold  they  can  call 
their  own  on  the  broad  continent  which  was  once  wholly  theirs. 
The  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  and  the  rapid  settlement  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  have  done  the  Indians  of  Nebraska  an  immense 
injury.  Ueretofore  the  buflalo  of  the  remote  prairie  was  thuir  well 
stocked  cattle  pen,  to  which  they  could  always  resort  for  food ;  the 
countless  game  of  the  forest  was  their  unfailing  poultry  yard ;  and 
the  green  grass  that  lined  the  numberless  watercourses  was  their 
exhaustless  pasture.  But  the  countless  trains  that  continually  pass 
and  repass  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Pacific,  have  made  sad  havoc 
upon  these  prime  necessities  of  a  nomadic  life.  The  grass  has 
been  eaten  up,  the  game  killed,  and  the  bufialo  destroyed  or  driven 
away,  leaving  the  Indians  little  or  nothing  upon  which  to  subsist. 
Fatal  as  cholera  and  small-pox  are  to  the  aborigines,  those  most 
familiar  with  tlieir  mode  of  life,  say  that  actual  starvation  has 
caused  a  greater  mortality  among  them  than  both  these  diseases 
combined.  A  prevalent  idea  exists,  that  the  hostilities  which 
occur  between  bands  of  emigrants  and  tribes  of  wild  Indians  are 
wholly  owing  to  the  lawless  habits  of  the  latter.     The  reverse  is 
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commonly  the  case.  Yagal)ond  whites  aro  qaitc  as  lawless  as 
va^boml  Indians.  Many  of  the  former  are  more  desperate  and 
commit  more  depredations  than  the  Indians.  The  circumstances 
of  tlie  case,  indeed,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  tribes  have  few 
or  no  inducements  to  commence  such  aggressions.  The  whites, 
thoy  know,  are  their  superiors  in  courage,  in  resources,  and  even 
in  orart.  ShouUi  they  succeed,  now  and  then,  in  overpowering  a 
weak  tmin  of  emigrants,  they  know  that  a  bloody  expiation  will 
Ih3  exacteil,  and  that  the  whole  force  of  the  government  would  be 
useil,  if  necessary,  to  inflict  deserved  chastisement  upon  them. 
For  this  reason  they  submit,  though  with  many  murmurs,  to  the 
destruction  of  their  means  of  subsistence,  and  bear  many  provok- 
ing aggresi^ions  botbre  they  seek  redress  by  a  bloody  retaliation. 
But  their  oaise,  in  every  a8|>ect,  is  a  hard  one.  The  policy  of  the 
government  might  answer  for  the  past,  but  when  the  settlement  of 
t)io  entire  country,  by  the  natural  increase  of  population  and  by 
emigration,  is  foreseen  to  bo  an  unavoidable  fact  soon  to  be  accom- 
plished, natural  justice,  to  say  nothing  of  Christian  benevolence, 
demands  a  nuiical  change  in  the  policy  which  has  heretofore  been 
pursuisi,  and  which  has  neither  made  them  good  Christians  nor 
csmtentcii  Indians. 

The  number  of  these  Indians  of  all  tribes  has  been  very  vari- 
ously ostimati^l  ti\nn  twelve  thousand  up  to  thirtv  thousand,  and 
oven  mon\  The  Cherokees,  the  Os,iges,  Wyandlottes,  Pottawa- 
tomie^, i^ttawas,  Chipjvwas,  Shawanese  and  Delawares  are  among 
the  nu^sl  oivilizovl  and  pnnnising  of  the  race.  Under  all  the 
disavivaiUHir^s  of  their  jv^siiion,  neither  whites  nor  savages  having 
laid  asivio  their  l^arlMirio  habits  without  having  been  recognized  as 
a  oivili.wi  jH\>pK\  thoy  yi.t  have  accomplished  wonders  in  their 
prv>i:n^ss  in  agriou!turv\  in  education,  and  in  good  morals.  A 
jui;ioious  jx>lioy  t^n  the  j>art  of  the  gvwemment  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  ivm^lote  wha*  is  so  aus^ioiouslv  besnin. 

In  ni::Hni  to  the  physical  character  of  the  country,  a  recent 
TiritvT,  wh.^  sjx>Aks  li\Mn  ]K:-rsiv^nai  observation,  says  the  valley  of 
the  torrir^ry  wvstwani  fn>ni  the  Missouri  is  a  rich  l«>am.  The 
Va*;v\\  o:  :ho  r;a:u\  noarw  the  nonhojn  bi>undary,  is  low,  but 
?.^r  Sx^:uo  twv^  hu:)dro<i  aM  fiiVr  miles  is  verv  fertile,  when  it 
x^:  a:.^v^  r.::v^  a  doc;>  sand.  The  two  creat  ridges  between  the 
.\:sA..sss  a:\i  Kansas  and  the  Kansas  and  Platte  arte  a  mixed 
).s'W.  A:\i  san^:,  or  Arrive',,  which  mates  a  delightful  s»>il  to  till, 
a:^;  n:.::rs  l^x^vy  crv^:^  The  ridge  beiwoi-n  the  Kansdis  and 
r  .:;::o  :>  r.^^v  hoA«iir;^  *ii.i  vnile  thaTi  the  i*thor.  The  valloyg 
ar»^  ;.\srASv  s;;.;.  iv,  w'.i:i  ::::/>: r.  Tr.ere  is  also  s^»me  timber 
**  v^Vj:  t.v  \l  sso;;r*  ii^VvT.  ad,:  a  s>.gi^t  grv^wih  is  :>:;r.J  a'ons:  the 
N,v.A..  >:rK\Anis  iVciil  ;.as  Uxr,  Jv^aii.i  of  a  suvvrior  ouaiirv  at 
:i»^•x\  :•*!  :.vA'ivvrs,  A^-ivi  i^cro  arc  :TKi>v-*iioas  tha:  an  abuDuant  sup- 
jNx  XI,. ^  N"  :>♦:?>,;  fvNT  the  wh*>ic  teiTitoiy. 

rJio  v>saco  *^?*r.gc  is  irsiii^ci.^iis  ro  the  soctrem  part  of  the 
KVHix^tT^  ^  Ju>^  oa;:i  >v  c£nvau>i  wiui  uic  cr^aOiesi  ease  in  ail  tne 
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territory*  so  much  so,  that  with  tolerable  attention,  three  years 
will  produce  hedges  suflScient  to  turn  any  stock.  The  want  of 
timber  for  fencing  is  thus  readily  supplied  to  the  prairie  land,  and 
the  expense  of  clearing  timbered  land,  fencing  and  bringing  it  into 
cultivation,  far  exceeds  the  trouble,  time  and  labor  of  prodycing 
the  finest  hedged  farm  in  the  prairie  districts. 

The  want  of  lumber  will  also  lead  to  the  erection  of  brick,  stone 
and  even  beautiful  freestone  houses,  as  these  materials  can  be 
abundantly  obtained  in  various  localities.  Such  is  the  nature  of 
the  country  for  some  three  hundred  miles  west;  then  there  are 
fertile  ridges  and  fine  rich  prairies  scattered  over  a  country  in 
some  places  almost  barren. 

In  addition  to  what  is  given  in  the  preceding  pages  upon  these 
new  territories,  we  annex  from  a  published  source,  some  further 
facts  upon  their  natural  capabilities  and  prospective  condition, 
which  are  derived  on  the  part  of  the  writer  from  personal  observa- 
tion, and  diligent  inquiries  of  traders  and  trappers,  during  a  long 
period  of  familiar  intercourse  with  them. 

*'  The  face  of  the  country  of  Nebraska,  from  the  Missouri  River 
westward  to  the  spurs  of  the  mountains,  is  rolling  prairie,  but 
little  diversified  in  its  aspect  save  by  the  intersection  of  its  streams. 
The  soil,  for  a  space  varying  from  fiflv  to  one  hundred  miles  west 
of  the  Missouri  Kiver,  and  the  State  line,  is  nearly  identical  with 
that  of  Iowa  and  Missouri.  The  highlands  are  open  prairies, 
covered  with  grasses;  the  river  bottom  a  deep,  rich  loam  shaded 
by  dense  forests.  From  this  first  district  to  about  the  mouth  of 
VEau  qui  Court  (Running  Water  River),  it  is  one  boundless 
expanse  of  rolling  prairie,  so  largely  intermixed  with  sand  as  to 
be  almost  unfit  for  ordinary  agricultural  purposes.  The  prairies 
are,  however,  carpeted  with  succulent  grasses,  aflTording  an  inex- 
haustible supply  for  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  third  district  is  a  formation  of  marl  and  earthy  limestone, 
and  extends  in  a  belt  of  many  miles  east  and  west  of  the  Mandan 
Village,  on  the  most  northern  bend  of  the  Missouri  River,  and 
southward  across  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Territory.  This 
soil  cannot  be  otherwise  than  very  productive,  and  especially 
adapted  to  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats ;  very  fine  Indian  corn  is 
also  seen  along  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Missouri  River.  It  is  in 
this  district  that  what  are  called  huttea  by  the  Canadian  French, 
and  cerroH  by  the  Spaniards,  are  profusely  scattered.  Ilere  and 
there  the  traveler  finds  surfaces,  varying  in  diameter  from  a  hun- 
dred feet  to  a  mile,  elevated  from  fifteen  to  fifty  feet  above  the  sur- 
rounding surface.  They  are  not  hills  or  knobs,  the  sides  of  which 
are  more  or  less  steep  and  covered  with  grass.  Their  sides  are 
nearly  perpendicular,  their  surfaces  flat,  and  often  covered  with 
mountain  cherries  and  other  shrubs.  They  have  the  appearance 
of  having  been  suddenly  elevated  above  the  surrounding  .surface 
by  some  specific  cause.  This  marl  and  limestone  formation  is,  in 
many  localities,  worked  into  fantastic  or  picturesque  forms  by  the 
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action  of  the  ^Icxects.  In  one  place.  ^sri€ciallr.  called  bv  the 
traders  Lz  J['iuozi4*!  Tirrn  (:he  ba*i  j^n.-and),  and  aboa:  thirty 
milcs  in  dia:::v:«.r«  it  has  asscnioi  a  marv^Ioos  varK:tT  of  siagolar 
torms. 

Tu^  distriet  which  we  w:!I  call  the  fourth,  Iving  north  of  the 
MU^.Tiri  RIvcr  and  wtst  of  Minces*. to.  is  a  sacc\nM*ion  of  undo- 
latinj:  plains,  the  soil  of  which  is  qaice  ftrrtile  bat  rather  dry. 
ThcScr  i-i;iL:^s  are  covene«l  with  a  thick,  ;;r.issv  sward,  which  sustaxns 
irinniiieniM-  i.vris  of  bis»jn,  tik,  and  devr. 

The  t\ii\  'iistroc  Is  at  tiie  base  uf  the  Black  mils,  between  that 
ran;je  and  ti^c  Elockv  M.- a  a  tains,  and  inclad<»  the  Vallev  of  the 
TelTo-w  St'.'ne,  of  tht:  Marians  Rivcr,  and  a  varictv  of  other  small 
Tallcvs,  c:r:ninvallatcd  bv  an  am  *,.•  hi  theater  of  moant;iIns  and 
gorzeoas  mountain  soenerv.  The  Tallev  of  the  Yellow  Stone  is 
spaci'j'us,  fertile,  and  salubrioas.  The  streams  are  firinged  with 
treeSf  trt^ni  whence  the  valley  expands  many  tulles  to  the  moon- 
tains.  The  traveler  can  alm<?6t  imagine  himself  upon  the  Dannbe, 
f.»r  the  valley  is  sprinkleii  over  at  lung  intervals  with  eyclopean 
structnres  of  ^n^nite  closely  assimilated  in  appearance,  trom  a  dis- 
tant view,  to  the  stem  and  solitary  castles  with  which  Enrope 
was  covervi-d  and  guarded  during  the  middle  ages.  But  these 
structures  exceed  th«>se  of  Europe  in  magnitude  and  grandeur, 
anti  the  wocnJs  and  waters  are  disposed  with  a  taste  and  beaoty 
which  the  highest  art  must  ever  toil  alter  in  vain.  It  is  encircled 
by  a  rich  girdle  of  heights  and  mountains,  the  bases  and  dark  sides 
of  which  are  ^-'jscureti  in  shrubs,  and  the  summits  tufted  with 
nolle  forvst  trees.  And  here  is  to  t-e  the  seat  of  a  populous  and 
powerful  coiuiiiuniry  in  the  far  future. 

The  M:?soari  liiver  was  ascended  bv  Lewis  and  Clarke,  in 
can^.-es,  a  tilsranoe  of  three  thousand  miles.  It  has  been  navigated 
bv  steaniK'drs  to  the  f'>jt  o(  the  Great  Falls,  two  thousand  five 
hundred  miles.  From  the  point  where  the  Nodoway  (a  Missouri 
stream)  enters  it  upwarJ,  the  northern  bluffs  recede,  leaving  a 
bDai.I,  o^-en.  njlling  plain.  On  tlie  Suuth  bank  the  highlands  skirt 
the  str-.-um  cl'>se!y.  Above  Council  Bluffs,  opposite  Eanesville, 
Iowa,  the  blufis  on  both  sides  recede,  and  there  is  little  or  no 
ti miter,  save  only  bunches  of  cotton wo»xl.  From  the  mouth  of 
Jacques  liiver,  the  river  valley  ci.^ntiuues  to  become  narrower  to 
the  base  of  tiie  mountains.  The  river  valley  is  the  only  rich  allu- 
vi.in — the  hi^rhlands  beinij  intermixed  with  sand  lanrelv,  and  unfit 
f'T  agriculture,  except  in  the  third  district,  already  described. 
Down  as  low  as  the  Alandan  Village,  the  water  is  as  clear  as  the 
Ohio.  From  thence  onward  to  its  mouth,  it  is  impregnated  by  its 
tributaries  with  marl  and  sand,  and  always  looks  as  muddy  as  if 
in  a  freshet. 

The  spring  freshet  usually  occurs  about  the  1st  of  June.  Ex- 
cept during  this  freshet,  the  ascent  above  Council  Bluffs,  by  boats 
of  fifty  tuns,  is  arduous  and  difficult,  and  its  descent  by  such  boats 
Ij  impossible,  on  acc^^unt  of  the  number  and  shifting  charac- 
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ter  of  the  bars.  Tliere  is  a  difference  of  seven  degrees  in  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kansas  Kiver  and  the  waters  of  tlie  latter  stream.  The  former 
has  man  J  more  tributaries  running  through  marl  and  quicksand. 
The  average  rapiditv  of  the  waters  of  the  missouri  is  nearly  twice 
that  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  The  Orinoco  only  exceeds  it  in 
velocity.  The  Missouri  on  the  forty-first  parallel,  is  more  than 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  Mississippi  on  the  same  line. 

After  leaving  the  Great  Falls,  the  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  are 
not  numerous,  and  none  of  them,  above  Council  Bluflk,  are  navi- 

fable  for  anything  but  canoes.  The  large  space  intervening 
etween  it  and  the  Great  Platte  (or  Nebraska),  is  destitute  ot 
streams,  and  nearlj'  so  of  springs.  Hence  the  grass  on  the  larger 
portion  of  this  immense  tract  becomes  withered  and  stunted  very 
early  in  the  season.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Platte,  the  Sioux, 
the  Jacques,  the  L'Eau  qui  Court,  the  White,  the  Hart,  and  the 
Yellow  Stone. 

The  Platte  rises  near  the  fortieth  degriee  of  latitude,  and  longi- 
tude one  hundred  and  six  degrees,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
flows  thence  northward  and  eastward  to  its  outlet,  receiving  the 
South  Fork  in  latitude  forty -one  degrees  and  longitude  one  hundred 
degrees.  At  the  junction  of  the  two  forks  the  river  is  over  five 
thousand  feet  in  width,  and  thence  onward  varies  from  one  to  two 
miles  in  width.  It  is  so  shallow  and  so  capricious,  in  consequence 
of  its  quicksands,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  almost  useless  for 
purposes  of  commerce.  Were  its  watera  confined  to  a  channel  of 
a  thousand  feet  in  width,  it  would  be  one  of  the  noblest  streams  in 
the  world ;  but  this  may  be  considered  impossible.  The  valley  is 
from  eight  to  fifteen  and  twenty  miles  in  width.  It  is  generally  a 
dead  flat,  elevated  only  from  eighteen  to  twenty-six  inches  above 
the  surface  of  the  stream,  and  the  greater  portion  liable  to  inunda- 
tion. It  is  entirely  destitute  of  timber,  but  produces  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  richest  grapes. 

The  Yellow  Stone  has  its  sources  in  the  Kocky  Mountains,  but 
their  exact  location  has  never  been  discovered.  It  flows  north- 
eastwardly to  its  mouth.  It  has  been  navigated  for  eighty  miles 
by  steamboats,  and  may  be  rendered  usefully  available  for  other 
craft  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  its  valley  is  the  garden  spot  of 
Nebraska.  It  is  finely  timbered  and  watered.  In  the  future, 
commercial  intercourse  will  be  carried  on  between  this  valley  and 
that  of  Clarke's  branch  of  the  Columbia.  General  Clarke  found  a 
fine  wagon-road  connecting  them  in  1806,  and  Major  Stephens 
has  recently  discovered  an  open  gap  through  the  liocky  Moun- 
tains. These  two  valleys  embracing  the  sources  of  the  two 
greatest  rivers  on  the  continent,  which  will  bear  their  products 
to  the  two  greatest  oceans  in  the  world,  surrounded  by  other 
smaller  but  no  less  rich  ones,  will  be  the  future  Switzerland  of 
America. 
The  climate  of  Nebraska  has  not  been  accurately  described. 
30 
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being  built.  Bordering  Nebraska  City  is  Kearney  City,  a  small 
town  on  the  site  of  old  Fort  Kearney.  The  fort  is  a  mere  block- 
house built  of  square  logs,  and  has  been  abandoned.  Nebraska 
City  is  the  largest  town  north  of  the  Platte,  and  will  probably  be- 
come one  of  the  most  important  towns  of  the  Territory.  The 
Nebraska  News  is  published  here.  Flattesmouth  is  a  town  of 
about  five  hundred  inhabitants,  does  a  large  business,  and  lays 
claim  to  being  the  western  terminus  of  the  Burlington  and  Mis- 
souri Railroad. 

Bellevue  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  table-lands  of  the  Mis- 
souri. This  place  was  selected,  many  years  ago,  as  a  mission 
station  by  the  Presbyterians,  and  the  fur  company  made  this  one 
of  their  posts.  There  are  a  number  of  handsome  houses  in  Bellevue, 
two  line  hotels,  and  another  large  one  is  being  built.  The  Belle- 
vue Gazette  is  published  here. 

Omaha  City  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  wide  plateau,  the  second 
bottom  of  the  Missouri  River.  Back  of  it  rise  the  blufis  by  gentle 
slopes,  from  the  summits  of  which  the  great  prairies  of  the  interior 
roll  in  beautiful  undulations.  From  the  first  of  these  may  be  seen 
the  grandest  view  the  eye  of  man  ever  looked  upon.  Dp  and 
down  the  river  on  the  Nebraska  side  run,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  the  table-lands,  so  smooth,  so  unbroken,  so  perfect,  the  hand 
of  art  could  not  add  to  or  take  from  one  part  of  it.  Beyond  is  the 
river,  bordered  by  heavy  trees,  with  its  oroad  shallows  and  turbid 
current,  floating  with  serpentine  windings.  On  the  opposite  side 
is  the  broad  bottom  of  the  river,  and  cutting  short  the  view,  rise 
the  bold  rugged  bluflfe  of  Iowa;  the  tracery  of  their  forests  stand- 
ing out  in  the  clear  atmosphere,  with  the  strongest  distinctness, 
while  Council  Bluffs  lies  ensconced  within  an  opening,  a  busy 
mart  of  all  that  region. 

Omaha  City  is  well  built  up  with  substantial  brick  blocks.  It 
numbers  eighteen  hundred  people,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  Terri- 
tory. The  United  States  have  commenced  buildinff  a  capitol, 
which  is  situated  on  a  handsome  and  commanding  hill  in  the  west 
of  the  town.  The  buildingis  a  parallelogram  in  tbrm,  with  heavy 
columns  upon  each  side,  xhe  ornaments,  which  are  elaborate,  are 
of  iron,  as  are  also  the  casings  of  the  pillars  and  the  caps  of  the 
windows.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  in  laying 
the  foundations  and  carrying  it  up  one  story.  A  like  sum  has  been 
appropriated  by  Congress  to  complete  it. 

Handsome  churches  have  been  built  by  the  Methodists  and  Con- 
gregationalists,  in  both  of  which  are  settled  clergymen.  The  Bap- 
tists also  have  a  clergyman  here.  An  Episcopal  church  has  been 
organized,  and  service  is  regularly  held  on  Sunday  by  a  clergy- 
man. A  handsome  church  is  to  be  erected  by  the  Episcopalians 
the  coming  summer,  at  an  expense  of  $7,000.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics also  have  a  church  here. 

Florence  lies  about  six  miles  above  Omaha  City.  Saratoga  lies 
between  these  two  places,  and  on  the  same  plateau  with  them. 
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Omaha  lies  southeast  of  Omaha  City,  it  has  been  laid  out  only  a 
few  months,  and  is  quite  a  small  town. 

Fontenelle^  tlie  county  seat  of  Dodge  county,  is  handsomely 
located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Elkhorn,  and  is  the  largest  inland 
town  in  the  Territory. 


KANSAS. 

The  Territory  of  B^nsas  extends  from  the  thirty-seventh  degree 
of  north  latitude  to  forty  degrees  north,  and  from  the  west  bound- 
ary of  Missouri  to  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Area 
122,000  square  miles.  A  few  years  ago  this  territory  was  unex- 
plored, and  laid  down  on  the  maps  as  the  Great  American  Desert. 
When  California  became  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  United  States, 
and  gold  was  found  in  the  beds  of  her  rivers  and  the  bosom  of  her 
soil,  thousands  flocked  thitlier  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Thousands  reached  the  goal  of  their  hopes  by  a  long  passage 
around  the  Horn;  some  by  a  slow,  vexatious  crossing  of  the 
Isthmus;  but  thousands  more  took  the  overland  route  from  the 
Missouri  to  the  Pacific.  This  newly-opened  highway  led  directly 
through  the  Indian  Territory,  known  as  the  "  Great  American 
Desert;"  and  many  a  one,  looking  upon  its  unrivaled  and  ever- 
varying  scenes  of  beauty,  as  his  route  for  days  lay  over  its  beauti- 
ful rolling  prairies,  decked  with  the  loveliest  flowers  in  every  shade 
of  coloring,  or  canopied  under  the  noble  trees  by  the  bank  of  some 
clear  swiftly-flowing  stream,  felt  strong  desires  for  a  home  where 
he  could  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree  in  a  land  like  this: 
and  many  resolved  to  find  here  such  a  home  when  the  land  should 
be  thrown  oi>en  to  settlement. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  broad 
expansive  prairies,  stretching  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
are  gently  undulating  or  abruptly  rolling,  and  consequently  are 
never  lonely  and  wearisome;  and  at  the  ascent  of  each  new  promi- 
nence, new  scenes  of  beauty  and  loveliness  greet  the  eye.  Run- 
ning through  the  entire  length  of  the  country,  usually  at  some 
distance  from  the  rivers,  are  high  blufis,  while  ravines  run  from 
these  to  the  rivers.  At  some  points,  these  ravines  are  quite  deep, 
and  as  the  prairie  grass  is  as  high  as  a  person's  head,  the  traveler, 
who  is  unacquainted  with  the  country,  finds  them  exceedingly 
vexatious,  and  diflScult  to  cross.  These  ravines,  with  their  tall, 
graceful  cottonwood,  black  walnut,  hickory,  oak,  elm  and  linwood 
trees  standing  on  the  margin,  while  springs  of  pure,  clear,  cold 
water  gush  from  the  rocks,  present  pictures  of  beauty  and  loveli- 
ness unparalleled.  These  blufis  are  a  formation  unknown  else- 
where, and  when  seen  at  a  distance,  the  traveler  can  scarcely 
jn^alixe  that  art  had  not  added  her  finishing  touches  to  a  work 
nature  has  made  singularly  beautiful. 
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The  climate  of  Kansas  is  exceedingly  lovely.  With  a  clear,  dry 
atmosphere,  and  gentle,  health-giving  breezes,  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise. The  peculiar  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  cannot  be  ima- 
gined by  a  non-resident.  For  miles  here  a  person  can  dearly  dis- 
tinguish objects,  which,  at  the  same  distance  in  any  other  part  of 
this  country,  he  could  not  see  at  all.  The  summers  are  long,  and 
winters  short. 

"  The  winters  are  usually  very  mild  and  open,  with  little  snow — 
none  falling  in  the  night  save  what  the  morrow's  sun  will  quickly 
cause  to  disappear.  So  mild  are  they,  that  the  cattle  of  the 
Indians,  as  those  of  the  settlers  of  Western  Missouri,  feed  the 
entire  year  in  the  prairies  and  river-bottoms.  The  Indians  say, 
that  once  in  about  seven  years  E^nsas  sees  a  cold  and  severe 
winter,  with  snows  of  a  foot  in  depth.  Two  weeks  of  cold  weather 
is  called  a  severe  winter.  Then  the  spring-like  weather  comes  in 
February ;  the  earth  begins  to  grow  warm,  and  her  fertile  bosom 
ready  to  receive  the  care  of  the  husbandman. 

^^  The  winds  of  March  and  April  are  the  most  disagreeable  out- 
door arrangements  in  Kansas.  It  were  quite  useless  for  a  person 
of  little  gravity  or  strength  to  attenipt  much  progress  in  locomo- 
tion, when  from  out  the  halls  of  i£)olus  the  winds  have  rushed 
un trammeled  and  unrestrained.  The  breezes  of  summer,  however, 
are  most  delightful.  With  the  sun,  the  wind  rises,  and  makes 
such  a  difference  in  the  actual  effect  of  the  temperature  on  one's 
senses,  as  to  lead  to  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  thermometers 
in  this  country.  The  mornings  and  evenings  are  always  cool  and 
pleasant,  and  one  experiences  nothing  hero  of  those  summer 
nights,  so  common  even  in  New  England,  where  between  weari- 
ness occasioned  by  intense  heat  and  musquitoes  no  refreshing 
sleep  will  come.  Very  seldom  are  there  nights  in  Kansas  that 
blankets  are  not  found  an  essential  comfort.  The  rains  are  fre- 
quent and  copious.  So  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  wo  have 
no  more  of  a  wet  or  dry  season  than  in  Massachusetts.  Seldom  a 
week  passes  in  the  summer  without  rain,  often  coming  in  most 
gentle  showers  in  the  night,  unaccompanied  by  thunder  and  light- 
ning; while  early  in  the  spring  especially,  there  is  such  a  display 
of  electricity  as  one  seldom  sees.  The  whole  heavens  will  be  one 
perfect  sea  of  flame,  and  thunder  deafening  in  the  continual  roar, 
while  the  waters  fall  so  abundantly,  that  they  run  in  all  directions, 
after  the  earth  has  filled  its  pores,  like  a  miniature  deluge.  There 
is  a  sublimity,  an  awe-inspiring  influence  in  such  displays  of 
grandeur  and  power,  as  make  the  creature  feel  his  nothingness, 
and  that  the  Creator  is  indeed  all — the  great  All-Father,  All-wise, 
All-good,  All-powerful.  Days,  like  September  days  in  New  Eng- 
land, linger  here  until  the  old  year  has  given  place  to  the  new; 
and  the  last  of  December  has  the  genial  breath,  the  pleasant  sun, 
and  glad  look  of  early  autumn.  But  the  changes  of  weather  come 
suddenly.  One  may  be  dreaming  all  the  morning,  influenced  by 
the  pleasant  temperature  around  him,  of  the  fair  Italian  land,  and 
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ere  tho  sun  finds  its  setting,  may  fancy  himself  nearing  the  pole. 
Yet  in  all  these  changes  no  one  takes  cold.  There  is  something 
so  invigorating  in  the  atmosphere,  so  bracing,  and  the  Inngs  have 
such  play  and  action  in  it,  that  vigor  is  increased  where  health 
was  Defore  enjoyed;  and  in  many  a  case  where  the  pulse  was 
faint  and  low,  and  the  invalid  looked  out  upon  life  with  little 
purpose  and  few  aims,  feeling  thnt  its  limits  were  nearly  reached, 
the  roses  of  health  have  again  bloomed,  and  the  life-blood  coursed 
joyously.  For  consumptives  there  can  be  no  better  country  than 
this.  In  many  instances,  most  material  has  been  the  change,  and 
permanent  the  cure." 

Towns^  FoHSj  Settlements y  and  Missions — Lawrence, — The  site 
of  this  town  was  selected  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Branscomb,  and  the  first 
settlement  made  here  in  August,  1854.  In  September,  another 
party  of  emigrants  from  the  New  England  States  arrived  and 
settled  here. 

The  town  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  whose  opposite 
shore  is  skirted  by  a  line  of  beautiful  trees,  while  beyond  lie  the 
Delaware  lands  which,  in  the  distance,  have  all  the  appearance  of 
cultivated  fields,  gardens,  and  orchards,  and  form  a  background  to 
the  picture  of  singular  loveliness.  The  prairie  stretches  far  off*  to 
the  eastward  of  tlie  town  for  eight  or  ten  miles,  and  one  can  scarcely 
help  believing  that  the  ocean  lies  beyond  tho  low  range  of  hills 
which  bound  the  prospect.  The  line  of  travel  from  Kansas  City, 
or  the  east,  passes  into  the  Territory  by  this  way.  To  the  south- 
east rises  Blue  Mound,  and  with  the  shadows  resting  upon  its 
fresh  green  foliage,  it  has  a  soft,  velvety  beauty  which  no  language 
can  describe.  The  course  of  the  Wakarusa  River  is  marked  by  a 
line  of  timber,  while  beyond,  the  eye  rests  upon  a  country  diversi- 
fied in  surface — sloping  hills,  finely  rolling  prairies,  and  heavily 
timbered  creeks.  A  short  distance,  rises  Mount  Oread,  over  the 
top  of  which  passes  the  great  California  road.  On  the  west  also 
is  a  hi^h  hill,  while  to  the  northwest,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
there  is  a  delightful  mingling  together  of  hill,  valley,  prairie, 
woodland,  and  river;  the  humble  dwelling  of  the  pioneer  giving 
to  the  whole  a  cultivated  and  home-like  appearance. 

I^ort  Leavenworth, — ^The  location  of  Fort  Leavenworth  is  one 
of  tlie  finest  on  the  Missouri  River — the  buildings  stand  upon  a 
high  rocky  bluff*,  which  extends  to  the  river,  and  forms  an  excel- 
lent landing.  Ilere  government  has  reserved  a  tract  three  miles 
square  for  tlie  purpose  of  a  fort,  and  the  fine  government  farms, 
with  their  carpet  of  green  English  grass,  contrast  beautifully  with 
the  brown  covering  of  the  prairies. 

This  would  be  a  very  tine  location  for  a  city,  if  it  could  be 
obtained,  but  as  this  military  post  has  become  very  important  as  a 
means  of  forwarding  supplies,  both  of  provisions  and  men  to  forts 
farther  west,  government  will  probably  not  yield  it  for  many  years 

oome. 

jAomnwoTth  City, — Immediately  adjoining  the  land  of  Fort 
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Leavenworth,  on  the  south,  and  as  close  to  that  military  reserve  as 
it  could  be  placed,  is  located  Leavenworth  City.  The  location  is 
somewhat  unfortunate  on  account  of  the  island  in  front,  and  the 
bar  at  the  upper  point  of  it ;  but  one  object  in  selecting  that  point 
was  to  get  as  near  to  the  fort  as  possible,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
trade  from  the  soldiers  stationed  there — an  important  item  to  a 
new  town,  but  not  worth  much  after  it  has  once  got  a  start. 

Many  persons  are  led  to  over-estimate  the  location,  supposing 
that  the  supplies  and  military  stores  for  the  fort  must  be  purchased 
at  the  nearest  city.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  These  are  all  supplied 
by  contracts.  Govemnjent  receives  bids  for,  and  awards  them, 
and  parties  in  St.  Louis  or  Washington  City  stand  just  as  good  a 
chance,  if  not  a  better  one,  to  get  the  contract  of  supplying  Fort 
Leavenworth  as  those  resident  Uiere. 

Everything  is  thus  supplied  to  the  soldier,  except  his  grog. 
This  he  goes  to  Leavenworth  City  to  buy ;  and,  then  swaggering 
through  the  streets,  contributes  thus  to  the  prosperity  and  business 
air  ot  the  place. 

Leavenworth  City  is  badly  laid  out,  with  narrow  streets  and 
small  lots,  and  the  levee  is  not  much  over  sixty  feet  wide.  It  was 
proposed  some  time  ago  to  the  City  Council  to  buy  the  first  block 
of  lots  adjoining  the  river,  clear  them  off  and  maKC  a  levee.  An 
estimate  was  made  that  the  entire  front  of  the  city  could  be  bought 
at  that  time  for  $20,000,  but  the  proposition  fell  through,  because 
some  timid  citizens  feared  the  next  ice  freshet  might  fill  up  the 
channel  at  the  head  of  the  bar,  and  throw  the  stream  around  on 
the  other  side  of  the  island,  in  which  case  the  city  would  never  be 
able  to  pay  the  money. 

In  regard  to  railroad  advantages,  Leavenworth  City  is  forty 
miles  south  of  the  terminus  of  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  road, 
and  forty  miles  north  of  that  of  the  Pacific  road.  Any  road  com- 
ing there  must  be  a  branch  from  one  of  these,  but  no  main,  direct 
route  seems  likely  to  reach  it. 

Immediately  around  Leavenworth  the  surface  is  very  much 
broken,  and  the  road  from  there  to  Lawrence  is  over  high  rolling 

{jround,  following  no  valley,  but  crossing  all  the  streams  and  gul- 
eys  diagonally.  A  railroad  is  projected  from  here  to  Lawrence, 
and  on  up  the  Valley  of  the  Kansas  to  Manhattan  and  Fort  Riley, 
but  the  grading  from  Leavenworth  to  Lawrence  would  be  very 
expensive.  The  population  of  Leavenworth  is  probably  about  one 
thousand  five  hundred. 

Kansas  City^  heretofore  regarded  as  the  rival  of  Leavenworth 
City,  is  situated  on  a  fine  rocky  bluff,  rather  high  and  requiring 
heavy  grading,  but  the  elevation  makes  it  very  conspicuous  ana 

fives  it  a  very  imposing  appearance  as  you  approach  it  from  up  or 
own  the  river.  The  city  is  upon  the  very  extremity  of  the  bluff. 
From  here  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  is  a  broad  bottom  of  nearly 
two  miles.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  bottom,  or  one  square 
mile  of  it,  is  a  military  reservation,  selected  at  an  early  day  by 


■■^^ 
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Governor  Clarke  (of  Lewis  and  Clarke),  but  from  its  unfitness,  has 
never  been  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  landing  at  Kansas  City  is  now  good — the  channel  sweeping 
directly  against  the  blnff — but  the  river  here  is  very  wide  (over  a 
mile),  and  little  sand  islands  are  continually  formed  in  it,  and  the 
channel  frequently  changes.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is 
a  low  bottom,  and  apprehensions  have  been  felt  lest  the  river 
might  straighten  itself  at  that  point  by  cutting  a  new  channel. 

Kansas  City  has  long  enjoyed  the  Santa  Fe  trade,  which  is  of 
some  importance,  and  is  the  proposed  terminus  of  the  railroad 
from  St.  Louis.     It  contains  a  population  of  about  eight  hundred, 

Wyandotte  City  lies  directly  at  the  junction  of  the  Kansas  and 
Missouri  Rivers.  Next  to  the  Missouri  is  a  low  bottom  near  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide;  back  of  this  are  gently  swelling  hills,  but 
no  gulley  or  excavation  through  them  has  as  yet  shown  any  rock. 
The  formation  is  entirely  alluvial.  The  Kansas  River  here  is  only 
seventy-five  yards  wide  and  quite  deep,  and  it  is  thought  would 
furnish  a  landing  even  if  the  channel  of  the  Missouri  should 
change ;  but  boats  would  find  a  diflSculty  in  turning  in  it,  for  it 
continues  narrow  some  distance  up. 

The  Surveyor  General's  oflSce  was  located  here  until  its  removal 
to  Lecompton  last  fall.  There  are  only  eight  or  ten  houses  in  the 
place.  The  Indians  still  own  some  interest  in  it  and  none  of  its 
proprietors  have  exhibited  much  enterprise.  They  seem  to  think 
that  because  it  is  exactly  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kaw,  it  must  become 
a  great  city,  and  no  eflbrt  on  their  part  is  necessary. 

Its  gentle  hills  are  quite  picturesque,  and  the  site  would  be  a 
good  one  for  a  town,  if  the  landing  could  be  depended  upon. 

Quindaro^  on  the  Missouri  River,  was  located  by  Governor 
Robinson  and  his  associates  on  lands  purchased  of  the  Wyandotte 
Indians,  and  first  settled  in  1857.  Its  great  advantage  is  supposed 
to  be  its  landing.  The  river  is  narrower  here  than  at  almost  any 
other  point,  ana  the  rocky  bluffs  come  nearer  together.  The  chan- 
nel has  run  directly  against  the  bluff*  on  which  the  town  is  located, 
ever  since  the  river  has  been  navigated  by  steamboats. 

Just  above  the  northern  point,  on  the  Missouri  side  of  the  river, 
lies  Parkville — also  on  a  bluff*.  Quindaro,  like  Kansas  City,  is 
located  on  the  extreme  end  of  a  bluff*,  and  all  the  land  lying  be- 
tween the  two  cities  is  bottom,  without  any  reliable  landing,  and 
without  any  security  from  washing  away. 

The  rock  at  Quindaro  is  limestone,  and  though  the  bluff*  is  high, 
it  is  only  a  narrow  ridge — in  some  places  not  over  fit^y  feet  on 
top — and  back  of  this  the  rock  rises  gradually  for  a  mile.  A  little 
creek  breaks  through  this  ridge  near  the  center  of  the  town  plat. 
This  descends  from  the  high  ground  by  a  very  gentle  inclination, 
and  up  this  the  principal  street  is  laid. 

Quindaro  is  much  better  laid  out  than  any  other  Missouri  River 
town.     Many  of  its  streets  are  a  hundred  feet  wide,  and  none  less 
n  eighty,  and  a  broad  levee  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  town 
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(one  mile).  It  has  also,  near  the  center  of  the  town,  a  park  of 
eighty  acres,  on  which  the  natural  forest  is  to  be  left.  Some  of 
the  trees  are  very  large.  One  I  noticed  that  woold  measure  sixteen 
or  eighteen  feet  in  circumference. 

It  is  two  miles  from  Quindaro  to  the  month  of  the  Kansas  (Wy- 
andotte City),  and  two  miles  from  there  to  Kansas  City,  so  that 
three  cities  are  projected,  all  within  the  space  of  four  miles.  This 
fact  alone  shows  that  the  attention  of  town  bnilding  has  set  strongly 
toward  the  neighborhood  of  the  mouth  of  Kansas  River.  These 
three  towns  will  be  the  means  of  concentrating  more  business 
within  these  four  miles,  than  will  be  done  anywhere  else  in  the 
Territory,  and  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  somewhere  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Kansas  River,  the  metropolis  of  Kansas  may  be  ex- 
pected to  grow  up. 

Kickapoo  Village  is  on  the  Missouri,  about  four  miles  above 
Fort  Leavenworth.  The  Kickapoo  tribe  has  made  considerable 
progress  in  agriculture,  many  of  them  have  comfortable  houses, 
around  which  may  be  seen  gardens,  numerous  domestic  animals, 
fowls,  etc.;  and  these,  with  other  indications  of  civilization,  form 
a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  condition  of  many  of  the  other  tribes. 

The  Iowa  and  Sao  Mission  and  School  is  situated  about  twenty- 
six  miles  northwest  from  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  on  the  emigrant 
road  from  that  place.  The  Mission  is  said  to  have  been  established 
as  early  as  1837.  The  mission-house  is  a  spacious  brick  edifice, 
and  cost  $8,000.  The  farm  contains  one  hundred  and  fifteen  acres; 
more  than  half  of  this  is  used  for  raising  crops  of  grain,  etc.  Seve- 
ral assistants  are  employed  in  the  school,  which  is  composed  of  two 
departments  for  the  resi^ctive  sexes. 

Delaware^  a  postofiice,  is  on  the  Kansas  River,  ten  miles  from 
its  mouth.  It  contains  two  or  three  trading-posts,  a  blacksmith 
shop,  etc. 

Briggavale^  in  the  vicinity  of  Delaware,  is  the  seat  of  a  mission 
and  school  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  organized 
in  1847. 

Shawnee  Mission  is  three  miles  from  Westport,  Missouri,  one 
mile  from  the  State  line,  and  about  eight  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Kansas  River.  Here  is  an  Indian  Mission  Labor  School,  under 
the  direction  mainly  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

The  Shawnee  Baptist  Mission  is  two  miles  northwest  from  the 
Methodist  school. 

The  Friends^  Shawnee  Labor  Sch/>ol  is  situated  three  miles  west 
from  the  Methodist  school.  The  Friends  have  been  laboring  among 
the  Shawnees  for  fifty  years,  including  the  period  before  their 
removal. 

Saint  Mary^s^  on  Kansas  Rver,  fifty-one  miles  below  Fort 
Riley,  is  an  important  and  very  flourishing  missionary  establish- 
ment among  the  Pottawatomies,  and  is  the  largest  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  have  in  Kansas.  This  missionary  establishment 
enjoys  great  popularity  among  the  Indians.     Its  site  is  said  to  be 
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the  most  lovely  spot  in  the  lodian  coantry.  The  mission  build- 
ings, with  the  adjacent  trading-houses,  groups  of  Indian  improve- 
ments, and  extensive  cornfields,  all  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
town. 

Fori  Riley  is  a  new  military  post  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
main  branches  of  the  Kansas  River.  It  possesses  excellent  mili- 
tary advantages,  being  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country,  which 
abounds  in  timber,  building  materials,  good  water,  and  grass. 
Hence  it  is  a  desirable  spot  for  permanent  settlers,  who  can  make 
a  very  profitable  business  in  furnishing  the  supplies  of  subsistence, 
forage,  etc.,  required  by  tlie  garrison,  and  by  the  troops  and  emi- 
grants going  to  California  and  New  Mexico,  who  will  halt  here. 
At  favorable  seasons  of  the  year,  the  Kansas  Kiver  is  navigable  to 
this  place.  This  vicinity  of  the  junction  of  the  Forks  of  the  Kan- 
sas was  formerly  known  as  Grand  Point,  near  which  is  a  Metho- 
dist mission. 

The  events  which  have  recently  transpired  in  Kansas  are  of  such 
interest,  and  belong  so  directly  to  the  History  of  the  ^*  Great  West," 
as  to  demand  a  supplementary  chapter  in  our  work.  The  follow- 
ing summary  has  been  derived  from  various  published  sources,  as. 
given  by  hoth  parties  to  the  struggle,  with  a  single  eye  to  a  truth- 
ful narrative  of  events  as  they  occurred. 

The  question  of  Slavery  being  the  hinge  on  which  the  whole 
struggle  in  Kansas  turns,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  compre- 
hend the  position  of  the  contending  parties  in  that  Territory,  to 
take  a  brief  view  of  the  history  of  Slavery  in  this  country,  and  the 
legislative  action  of  the  General  Government  in  relation  to  it. 

Ordi7ia?ice  of  17S7. — Before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
in  1789,  a  majority  of  the  States  were  Slaveholding.  Measures 
had,  however,  been  taken  in  all  the  Northern  States  to  abolish  it, 
and  in  all  except  six  of  the  thirteen  old  States,  it  soon  ceased  to 
exist  as  an  institution.  In  1787,  the  territory  lying  northwest  of 
the  Ohio  River,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  States  of 
Virginia,  New  York,  and  Connecticut.  Congress  accepted  the 
cession,  and  passed  an  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  Terri- 
tory, in  which  was  incorporated  the  following  provision,  originally 
proposed  by  Thomas  Jefferson  : 

Article  6  of  the  ^'  Ordinance  for  the  Government  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  the  united  States^  Nortnweat  of  the  River  Ohio. — "There 
shall  be  neither  Slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  Ter- 
ritory, otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crime,  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted:  Provided^  always,  that  any 

{)er8on  escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  law- 
iilly  due  in  any  one  of  the  original  States,  such  fugitive  may  be 
lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her 
labor  or  service  as  aforesaid." 

This  constituted  all  the  territory  belonging  at  that  time  to  the 
United  States. 

This  ordinance  was  ratified,  and  full  effect  given  to  it,  by  the 
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first  Congress  which  met  under  the  new  Constitution,  in  August, 
1789. 

The  first  legislation  of  Congress  upon  territory  south  of  the  Ohio 
River,  not  covered  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  was  in  March,  1804, 
when  Louisiana  was  erected  into  two  Territories.  The  southern 
Territory,  called  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  formed  that  part  south 
of  the  latitude  of  thirty -three  degrees,  and  in  it  Slavery  was  allowed 
by  actual  settlers  only,  and  under  certain  restrictions.  The  north- 
ern Territory,  viz :  that  part  north  of  latitude  thirty-three  degrees, 
was  named  the  Territory  of  Louisiana.  The  act  of  formation  is 
totally  silent  as  to  Slavery  in  the  northern  Territory. 

Congress  took  the  precaution  to  place  this  district  under  the  law- 
making power  of  the  Governor  and  Judges  of  the  Indian  Territory, 
which  was  free  territory,  under  the  ordinance  of  1787 ;  but  their 
intent  was  foiled,  for  the  Governor  and  Judges  adopted  a  code  of 
laws  under  which  Slavery  found  legal  shelter  in  what  is  now  the 
States  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  Yet,  by  the  statutes,  the  Con- 
gress of  1804,  would  not  allow  Slavery  to  go  into  the  Territories 
north  of  the  parallel  of  thirty-three  degrees,  which  may  be  called 
the  Compromise  line  of  that  year. 

The  Missouri  Compromise. — ^The  next  action  of  the  General 
Government  in  relation  to  Slavery  in  the  national  Territories,  was 
in  the  year  1820. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  1818,  the  petition  of  the  Legislature 
of  Missouri  Territory,  asking  for  the  admission  of  that  Territory 
into  the  Union,  was  presented  to  Congress.  A  bill  embodying  the 
views  of  the  petitioners  was  framed,  and  au  amendment  prohibit- 
ing the  further  introduction  of  Slavery,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
eighty-seven  to  seventy-six  in  the  nouse  of  Representatives.  On 
the  15th  of  March,  on  motion  of  James  Tallmadge,  of  New  York, 
an  amendment,  providing  that  all  children  born  within  said  State 
after  its  admission,  shall  be  free  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years, 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  seventy-nine  to  sixty-seven.  The  Senate 
refused  to  concur  in  these  two  amendments,  and,  as  the  House  in- 
sisted on  them,  the  bill  did  not  pass  at  that  session. 

During  the  next  session  of  Congress,  the  Missouri  Bill  being 
again  under  consideration,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Illinois,  proposed,  on 
the  18th  of  January,  1820,  the  following  amendment,  in  order  to 
induce  the  House  to  yield  their  purpose  of  preventing  the  further 
introduction  of  Slavery  into  Missouri: 

"  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  in  all  that  Territory  ceded  by 
France  to  the  United  States,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which 
lies  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  ex- 
cepting only  such  part  thereof  as  is  included  within  the  limits  x)f 
the  State  contemplated  by  this  act.  Slavery  and  involuntary  servi- 
tude, otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crime,  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  for- 
ever prohibited :  Provided^  always^  That  any  person  escaping  into 
the  same,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  in  any 
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State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  such  fugitive  may  be  law- 
fully reclaimed,  and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her 
labor  or  service  as  aforesaid." 

This  proposition  had  the  desired  effect. 

The  question  of  substituting  this  compromise  amendment  for 
the  amendments  restricting  Slavery  in  Missouri  was  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  in  the  Uonse,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  to  forty-two.  The  same  projwsition,  in  the  Senate,  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  thirty-three  to  eleven.  The  two  Houses  thus 
concurring  with  each  other,  the  bill  passed,  and  Missouri  was  to 
be  admitted  as  a  Slave  State  without  any  restriction  as  to  Slavery, 
on  the  express  condition  that  Slavery  should  be  forever  prohibited 
in  all  Territory  of  the  United  States  north  of  thirty-six  degrees 
thirty  minutes. 

The  Territory  of  Kansas  was  a  part  of  this  Louisiana  purchase, 
and,  as  it  all  lies  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes,  was 
included  in  this  Missouri  prohibition. 

The  strong  excitement  which  this  memorable  contest  produced 
both  at  the  North  and  at  the  South,  was  at  that  day  unprecedented. 
It,  however,  seemed  to  be  wholly  allayed  after  a  few  years.  The 
North  acquiesced  in  the  admission  of  Missouri,  and  afterward  of 
Arkansas  (both  lying  south  of  the  line),  as  Slave  States,  and  the 
South  acquiesced  in  the  admission  of  Iowa  (lying  north  of  the  line), 
as  a  Free  State.  But  little  occurred  for  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years,  to  disturb  the  harmony  subsisting  between  the  two  sections 
of  the  Union. 

Tli^  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill. — Some  years  after  the  passage  of 
these  compromise  measures,  Mr.  Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois, 
brought  forward  in  the  Senate,  a  bill  for  the  organization  of  the 
Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  The  bill,  as  firet  drawn, 
contained  no  provision  relating  to  Slavery.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Douglas  inserted  an  amendment,  which  repealed,  in 
terms,  the  prohibition  of  Slavery  in  both  Territories  by  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise.  This  provision  is  a  part  of  the  14th  section  of 
the  bill,  and  reads  as  follows : 

''  That  the  Constitution,  and  all  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  arc  not  locally  inapplicable,  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  within  the  said  Territory  of  Nebraska  as  elsewhere  within 
the  United  States,  except  the  8th  section  of  the  act  preparatory  to 
the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  approv^  March  6th, 
1820,  which,  being  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention by  Congress  with  Slavery  in  the  States  and  Territories,  as 
recognized  by  the  legislation  of  1850,  commonly  called  the  Com- 

Eromise  Measures,  is  hereby  declared  inoperative  and  void;  it 
eing  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act  not  to  legislate 
Slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom, 
but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate 
their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States:  Provided^  That  nothing  herein 
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contained  shall  be  construed  to  revive  or  pot  in  force  any  law  or 
regulation  which  may  have  existed  prior  to  the  act  of  6th  March, 
1820,  either  protecting,  establishing,  prohibiting,  or  abolishing 
Slavery." 

This  bill,  after  a  bitter  and  most  exciting  contest,  passed  the 
Senate  on  the  4th  of  March,  1854,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-seven  to 
fourteen ;  and  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  on  May  23,  1854,  by 
a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  to  one  hundred.  It  providea 
for  the  appointment  of  the  Governor  and  Judges  of  the  Territory 
by  the  President  and  Senate. 

The  first  officers  appointed  bv  the  President  were:  A.  H.  Reeder 
of  Pennsylvania,  Governor;  Daniel  Woodson  of  Arkansas,  Secre- 
tary;  Samuel  Dexter  Lecompte,  Chief  Justice;  Sanders  N.  John- 
ston and  Bush  Elmore,  Associate  Justices;  Andrew  J.  Isaacs, 
Attorney ;  and  I.  B.  Donaldson,  Marshal. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  organize  the  Terri- 
tory, settlers  from  Missouri  began  to  move  over  the  border.  Olube 
were  formed  to  promote  settlement,  and  meetings  were  held,  at 
which  strong  resolutions  toward  making  Kansas  a  Slave  State 
were  passed.  On  the  other  hand,  a  general  feeling  existed  in  the 
Free  States  to  the  effect,  that  Congress  having  failed  to  protect 
Kansas  from  the  inroads  of  Slavery,  the  question  must  be  met  on 
the  soil  of  the  Territory,  and,  if  possible,  decided  for  Freedom  by 
the  doctrine  of  "  Squatter  Sovereignty  "  itself.  A  very  consider- 
able emigration  was  the  result,  and  several  ^^  Emigrant  Aid  Socie- 
ties "  were  organized,  with  capital  held  in  shares,  and  intended  to 
facilitate  the  speedy  and  economical  removal  of  settlers  from  the 
Free  States.  These  organizations  at  once  excited  in  the  State  of 
Missouri  a  feeling  of  mtense  animosity.  The  fear  that  Kansas 
would  be  made  a  Free  State  operated  with  great  force  in  the  border 
counties,  in  consequence  of  a  feeling  of  insecurity  to  Slave  pro- 
perty in  such  an  event. 

It  was  necessary,  if  the  institution  of  Slavery  was  to  flourish  in 
security  and  vigor  in  Missouri,  that  Kansas  should  be  a  Slave 
State  Thus  the  original  opposition  of  the  Missourians  to  the 
settle  ment  of  Kansas  by  Free  State  men  grew  out  of  the  necessity 
of  their  position,  not  from  a  feeling  of  antagonism  to  the  North, 
nor  to  the  Emigrant  Aid  Societies,  considered  simply  as  such. 
Moreover,  the  immediate  proximity  to  Missouri  of  the  fertile  soil 
of  Kansas,  lying  in  the  same  latitude,  and  promising  bountiful 
rewards  to  the  planter,  operated  as  a  strong  incentive  to  possession. 
The  feeling  thus  excited  in  Missouri  soon  spread  to  other  Southern 
States.  !DOuud  together  by  a  common  interest,  and  that  interest 
depending  directly  upon  the  profitable  market  for  Slave  labor,  they 
could  not  look  on  with  indifference.  The  value  of  Slave  property 
is  enhanced  by  every  new  field  of  fertile  soil  that  can  be  opened 
for  its  employment.  Thus  the  South,  having  but  a  limited  supply 
of  productive  soil  within  her  own  borders,  continually  needs  room 
to  spread,  and  seeks  new  Territories  for  culture. 
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Governor  Reeder  arrived  at  Fort  Leavenworth  on  the  6th  of 
October,  1854,  and  soon  after  visited  Lawrence,  where  he  was  met 
by  the  citizens,  and  Greneral  Pomeroy  delivered  an  address  of 
welcome,  to  which  he  replied,  declaring  his  intention  to  maintain, 
as  far  as  possible,  law  and  order  in  the  Territory — to  preserve  the 
purity  of  the  ballot-box,  and  the  right  of  free  speech. 

The  first  election  of  delegates  to  Congress  took  place  November 
29,  1854.  This  Territory  was  divid^  into  nineteen  districts. 
Governor  Iteeder  appointed  election  judges,  and  instructed  them 
to  administer  the  oaths  to  every  person  suspected  of  residing  in 
another  State  or  Territory,  and  who  desired  to  vote.  The  organ- 
ized army  of  Missourians,  however,  took  possession  of  the  polls, 
and  elected  General  Whitfield  as  the  delegate  for  Kansas  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.    The  opposition  vote  was  divided. 

Governor  Reeder  issued,  in  March,  1855,  a  proclamation  for  the 
election  to  take  place  on  the  30th  of  that  month,  in  which  he 
stated  that  ^^  a  voter  must  dwell  in  the  Territory  at  the  time  of 
offering  his  vote;  that  he  must  then  have  commenced  an  actual 
inhabitancy,  which  he  actually  intends  to  continue  permanently, 
and  he  must  have  made  the  Territory  his  residence,  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  other  home. 

It  is  alleged  by  the  Free  State  men,  that  "  on  the  30th  of  Marcfa^ 
a  body  of  five  thousand  men  from  Missouri,  regularly  ofiScered 
and  disciplined,  seized  on  all  the  polls  in  each  election  district  in 
Kansas;  appointed  their  own  judges  where  those  previously  ap- 
pointed would  not  conform  to  their  requirements;  and  cast  about 
three-fourths  of  the  votes  polled,  returning  pro-Slavery  men  to  the 
prospective  legislature  from  every  district  in  the  Territory.  The 
road  between  West  port  and  Lawrence  was  filled  with  cov<?red 
wagons  loaded  with  Missourians,  who  made  no  secret  of  their 
going  into  the  Territory  to  vote,  and  then  returning.  Long  before 
the  ballot-boxes  were  closed,  hundreds  were  returning  to  their 
Missouri  homes. 

''At  many  of  the  polling  places,  violence  was  used  to  forcibly 
eject  those  havino:  legal  possession  of  the  polls  previous  to  this 
foreign  arrival.  The  polls  were  thus  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Missourians,  who  made  their  own  returns  as  to  the  results  of  the 
election." 

In  consequence  of  these  acts  of  violence,  protests  against  grant- 
ing certificates  were  sent  to  Governor  Keeder  by  numbers  of  the 
Free  State  party. 

It  was  rumored  that  the  Missourians  intended  to  assassinate 
Governor  Reeder  if  he  refused  to  grant  certificates  to  the  men  they 
had  elected  to  the  legislature.  Governor  Reeder  allowed  four  days' 
time  in  which  protests  against  frauds  should  be  sent  in ;  this  time 
was  too  short  to  receive  protests  from  distant  districts,  and  more- 
over, the  threats  of  the  Missourians  intimidated  many,  and  conse- 
quently most  of  the  members  received  their  certificates.  Wherever 
toe  election  was  contested,  or  papers  were  sent  in  showing  fraud, 
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Governor  Keeder  refnsed  to  ^rant  certificates,  and  ordered  a  new 
election  to  be  held  in  those  districts. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  the  legislature  assembled,  according  to  the 
proclamation  of  the  governor,  at  Pawnee,  when  it  was  organized 
by  the  choice  of  Daniel  S.  Stringfellow  as  speaker. 

The  next  day  Governor  Ileeder's  message  was  received.  In  it, 
the  governor  contended  for  the  right  of  the  people  of  Kansas  to 
settle  their  own  afiairs,  uninflaenced  by  those  of  other  States; 
declared  that  the  Territorial  Legislature  might  act  on  the  qnestion 
of  Slavery  to  a  limited  and  partial  extent,  and  temporarily  regu- 
late it  in  the  Territory;  showed  what  laws  were  then  in  force; 
directed  attention  to  the  definition  of  the  boundaries  of  counties 
and  districts,  and  the  qualification  of  voters;  recommended  a  strin- 
gent Liquor  Law  on  account  of  the  Indians ;  thought  that  a  light 
tax  only  would  be  required,  and  that  pre-emptions  might  be  tax^; 
recommended  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  seat  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  announced  the  following  as  the  population  of  the  Terri- 
tory: males,  6,111;  females,  8,393;  slaves,  192;  total,  8,706. 

A  report  was  received  from  the  Committee  on  Contested  Elec- 
tions, which  had  been  empowered  to  send  for  persons  and  papers, 
recommendino:  that  the  Free  State  members  wno  had  been  elected 
in  the  place  of  those  to  whom  Governor  Roeder  had  refused  certifi- 
cates be  ejected  from  their  seats,  and  those  previouslv  returned,  as 
elected  in  March,  be  received  as  members  without  the  certificates 
of  the  Governor.  The  report  stated  that  the  committee  had 
received  a  bundle  of  papers  from  the  Governor  in  relation  to  the 
contested  seats ;  but  having  determined  before  they  came  how  to 
proceed  in  the  matter,  they  had  decided  neither  to  open  the  papers 
nor  to  examine  the  parties.  This  report  was  adopted  bv  a  large 
majority,  and  the  action  protested  against  by  the  memoers  who 
were  thus  expelled  from  the  House,  which  protest  the  House  refused 
to  have  recorded  on  the  journal.  In  the  course  of  the  first  week 
the  legislature  passed  an  act  removing  the  seat  of  government 
from  Pawnee  to  the  Shawnee  Manual  Labor  School,  the  act  to  take 
efiect  from  and  after  its  passage ;  also,  an  act  adopting  the  laws 
generally  of  Missouri  as  the  laws  of  Kansas.  On  tne  6th  of  July, 
the  governor  vetoed  the  bill  removing  the  seat  of  government. 
The  legislature  then  passed  it  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  immedi- 
ately adjourned  to  meet  according  to  said  act.  When  the  com- 
mittee waited  on  Governor  Keeder  to  inform  him  of  the  action  of 
the  House,  he  replied  in  very  distinct  terms,  that  he  would  not 
recognize  any  further  action  of  theirs,  but  would  consider  the  legis- 
lature dissolved  by  that  act. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  Samuel  D.  Houston,  the  only  Free  State 
member  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  resigned  his  seat,  giving  as  a 
reason  for  so  doing,  the  introduction  of  illegal  elements  into  the 
body,  and  the  nullification  of  its  own  proceedings  by  its  illegal 
removal  from  Pawnee,  and  declaring  that  some  orthe  members  of 
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the  House,  wero  not  then,  nor  never  had  been,  residents  of  the 
Territory,  but  were  living  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

July  25,  the  two  Houses  went  into  joint  session,  and  elected  the 
various  county  officers,  for  the  several  counties  into  which  they 
had  divided  the  Territory.  These  appointments  were  for  gix 
years. 

Among  the  acts  passed  by  the  legislature,  was  an  act  to  punish 
persons  decoying  slaves  from  their  masters,  all  persons  found 
gujlty  are  to  be  punished  with  death.  Another  of  the  acts  gives 
the  election  of  all  county  and  local  officers  directly  to  the  legisla- 
ture, thus  stripping  the  people  of  all  power — a  proceeding  without 
which  all  their  laws  would  have  been  a  dead  letter ;  but  by  which 
they  so  make  their  appointments  that  none  but  pro-slavery  men 
hold  office. 

On  the  arrival  of  Governor  Beeder  at  Shawnee  Mission,  on  the 
16th  of  July,  he  found  a  letter  from  Secretary  Marcy,  informing 
him  that  he  was  suspended  on  the  plea  of  speculation  in  Kaw 
lands.  He  was  one  of  a  company  that  proposed  to  purchase  a  por- 
tion of  these  lands',  provided  the  General  Government  would  sanc- 
tion such  a  purchase.  The  purchase  in  question  was  never  made. 
The  duties  of  governor  then  aevolved,^r(?  tem.^  upon  the  Secretary 
of  the  Territory. 

Subsequently  Wilson  Shannon,  of  Ohio,  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  governor  and  proceeded  to  the  Territory,  where  ho  arrived 
early  in  September.  On  his  arrival  in  Westport  (Missouri),  he  de- 
clared publicly  to  the  people :  ''  The  enactments  of  your  legisla- 
ture are  valid,  and  1  have  the  will,  and  am  clothed  with  the  power, 
to  employ  whatever  force  is  necessary  to  carry  them  into  execu- 
tion ;  and  I  call  upon  you  to  sustain  me  in  the  discharge  of  this 
duty. 

"I  think,  with  reference  to  Slavery,'that  as  Missouri  and  Elansas 
are  adjoining  States — as  much  of  that  immense  trade  up  the  Mis- 
souri, is  already  rivaling  the  commerce  between  the  United  States 
and  some  foreign  countries,  and  must  necessarily  lead  to  a  great 
trade  and  perpetual  intercourse  between  them — it  would  be  well  if 
their  iiutitutiona  should  harmonize;  otherwise  there  will  be  con- 
tinual quarrels  and  border  feuds.  I  am  for  slavery  in  Kansas." 
It  is  but  just  to  the  governor  to  state,  that  he  has  denied  some  of 
the  positions  as  reported  in  this  speech. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  1855,  a  Free  State  Convention  was 
held  at  Big  Springs.  It  was  numerously  and  respectably  attended, 
numbering  in  all  one  hundred  delegates. 

Til  is  Convention,  among  other  resolutions,  resolved  to  repudiate 
all  the  acts  of  the  so-called  Legislature  of  Kansas ;  to  take  no 
part  in  the  election  of  a  delegate  to  Congress  which  that  body  had 
appointed  ;  but  to  appoint  an  election  to  take  place  one  week  after 
that  appointed  by  the  legislature.  Ex-Governor  Reeder  was 
agreed  upon  as  the  candidate  for  the  Free  State  party.  It  was 
expected  that  he  would  be  elected  on  the  occasion  without  oppo- 
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sition;  and  as  General  Whitfield  would  be  elected  by  the  Mis- 
sourians,  the  effect  would  be  to  bring  the  question  of  popular 
riglits  in  Kansas  before  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  Wash- 
ington. 

A  Convention  assembled  at  Topeka,  on  the  19th  of  September, 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  the  immediate  formation  of  a  State 
Government.  Ten  districts  were  represented  by  the  thirty-nine 
delegates.  William  Y.  Roberts,  of  Washington,  was  chosen 
President. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  pursuant  to  notice  the  Free  State  men 
held  their  election.  They  allowed  no  non-resident  to  vote,  and  no 
resident  who  had  not  been  such  for  at  least  thirty  days;  they  had 
regular  inspectors,  opened  their  polls,  closed  them,  and  counted  the 
ballots  with  due  regularity,  returned  some  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred votes  cast — nearly  all  for  Governor  Reeder  as  delegate.  They 
also  elected  delegates  from  the  several  districts  to  a  Constitutional 
Convention  to  assemble  at  Topeka  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  the 
month,  as  aforesaid,  and  to  form  a  State  Convention.  That  Con- 
vention assembled  accordingly,  and  chose  Colonel  James  H.  Lane 
its  president.  It  was  provided  that  the  Constitution,  as  adopted, 
should  be  submitted  to  the  votes  of  the  people  on  the  15th  or  De- 
cember, and  if  sustained  by  a  majority  of  the  voters,  that  the  elec- 
tion under  it  for  State  officers  should  take  place  on  the  third 
Tuesday  in  January. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  1855,  the  new  Free  State  Constitu- 
tion, adopted  by  the  Topeka  Convention,  was  voted  on  by  the 
people.  Little  interruption  was  experienced,  except  at  Leaven- 
worth, where  the  Free  State  citizens  were  overawed  and  prevented 
from  holding  their  meeting. 

On  the  22d,  while  the  editor  of  The  Territorial  Register^  the 
Free  State  paper  at  Leavenworth,  was  absent  attending  a  conven- 
tion to  nominate  officers  under  the  Free  State  Constitution,  his 
office  was  attacked  by  a  Missouri  mob,  and  his  press  destroyed. 

The  Topeka  Legislature  met  and  organized  on  the  4:th  of  March. 
They  chose  senators,  and  passed  certain  acts,  but  determined  not 
to  make  any  assumption  ot  the  actual  administration  of  affairs  till 
Congress  had  acted  upon  the  question  of  the  admission  of  Kansas 
under  the  Topeka  Constitution. 

It  was  upon  the  strength  of  these  proceedings  that  indictments 
for  high  treason  were  found  against  Charles  Robinson,  George  W. 
Brown,  ex-Governor  Reeder,  General  Lane,  George  W.  Deitzler, 
and  others,  who  had  participated  in  the  formation  of  the  State 
Government.  Messrs.  Robinson,  Brown,  Deitzler,  and  several 
others  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  at  Lecompton  during  the 
entire  summer,  guarded  by  United  States  Dragoons. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1856,  the  House  of  Representatives,  at 
Washington,  having  under  consideration  the  conflicting  claims  of 
Governor  Reeder  and  General  Whitfield  to  represent  the  Terri- 
tory of  Kansas  in  Congress,  appointed  a  commission  to  proceed  to 
31 
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Kansas  and  investigate  fully  the  facts  as  to  the  election  of  repre- 
sentatives. This  committee  was  composed  of  Mr.  Howard  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Sherman  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Oliver  of  Missouri.  They 
arrived  at  Lawrence  on  the  17th  of  April,  and  proceeded  immedi- 
ately to  take  testimony  in  relation  to  the  matters  in  dispute. 

We  here  give  the  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Kan- 
sas Investigating  Committee: 

''  The  alleged  causes  of  the  invasion  of  March,  1855,  are  included 
in  the  following  charges : 

"  I.  That  the  New  England  Aid  Society  of  Boston  was  then  im- 
porting into  the  Territory  large  numbers  of  men,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  the  elections.  That  they  came  without 
women,  children,  or  baggage,  went  into  the  Territory,  voted,  and 
returned  again. 

'^  II.  That  men  were  hired  in  the  Eastern  or  Northern  States,  or 
induced  to  go  to  the  Territory  solely  to  vote,  and  not  to  settle,  and 
by  so  doing  to  make  it  a  Free  State. 

^'III.  That  the  governor  of  the  Territory  purposely  postponed 
the  day  of  election,  to  allow  this  emigration  to  arrive,  and  notified 
the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  and  persons  in  the  Eastern  States  of  the 
day  of  election,  before  he  gave  notice  to  the  people  of  Missouri 
and  the  Territory." 

But  these  charges  are  not  substantiated  by  proof. 

''On  the  24th  of  July,  1854,  certain  persons  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, concluded  articles  of  agreement  and  association  for  an 
Emigrant  Aid  Society.  The  purpose  of  this  association  was  de- 
clared to  be  '  assisting  emigrants  to  settle  in  the  West.'  Under 
these  articles  of  association  each  stockholder  was  individually 
liable.  To  avoid  this  difficulty,  an  application  was  made  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  for  an  act  of  incorporation, 
which  was  granted.  On  the  2l8t  day  of  February,  1855,  an  act 
was  passed  to  incorporate  the  New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Com- 
pany. The  purposes  of  this  act  were  declared  to  be  'directing 
emigration  westward,  and  aiding  and  providing  accommodation 
for  the  emigrants  after  arriving  at  their  place  of  destination.* 
The  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  was  not  to  exceed  one  million 
of  dollars.  Under  this  charter  a  company  was  organized  and 
companies  went  into  the  Territory  in  the  fall  of  1854,  under  the 
articles  of  the  association  referred  to.  The  company  did  not  pay 
any  portion  of  the  fare,  or  furnish  any  personal  or  real  property  to 
the  emigrant.  The  company,  during  1855,  sent  into  the  Territory 
from  eight  to  ten  saw-mills,  purchased  one  hotel  in  Kansas  City, 
which  they  subsequently  sold,  built  one  hotel  at  Lawrence,  and 
owned  one  other  building  in  that  place.  In  some  cases,  to  induce 
them  to  make  improvements,  town-lots  were  given  to  them  by 
town  associations  in  this  territory.  They  held  no  property  of  any 
uother  kind  or  description.  They  imposed  no  condition  upot  heir 
emigrants,  and  did  not  inquire  into  their  political,  religious,  or 
liocial  opinions.     The  total  amount  expended  by  them,  including 
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tho  salaries  of  their  agents  and  officers,  and  the  expenses  incident 
to  all  organization,  was  less  than  $100,000. 

'*  Their  purposes,  as  far  as  your  committee  can  ascertain,  were 
lawiul,  ana  contributed  to  supply  those  wants  most  experienced  in 
the  settlement  of  a  new  country." 

Early  in  April,  several  hundred  men  from  Georgia  and  Carolina, 
arrived  in  the  Territory,  under  the  command  of  Major  Buford,  of 
Georgia. 

On  the  24:th  of  April,  Sheriff  Jones  entered  Lawrence  and  made 
several  arrests  of  Free  State  men.  While  in  his  tent  he  was  shot 
with  a  pistol,  without  ball,  and  lay  for  some  weeks,  reported  dan- 
gerously wounded.  The  people  of  Lawrence,  in  a  public  meeting 
held  April  30,  repudiated  any  connection  with,  or  approval  of  the 
shooting  of  Jones. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  the  grand  jury  found  bills  of  indictment 
against  Governor  Reeder,  Governor  Kobinson,  Geo.  W.  Deitzler, 
and  six  others,  for  treason. 

Governor  Reeder  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  grand 
jury,  but  declined,  on  the  ground  of  privilege,  he  being  then  in 
attendance  on  the  sittings  of  the  Congressional  Investigating  Com- 
miitee  at  Lawrence,  takmg  evidence  to  support  his  claims  to  a  seat 
in  the  House. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  Governor  Robinson,  descending  the  Mis- 
souri River  on  his  way  east,  was  seized  and  detained  by  a  mob 
at  Lexington,  Missouri.  He  was  afterward  arrested  and  sent  back 
to  Kansas. 

Reeder  and  Lane  being  indicted  on  the  same  charge,  succeeded 
in  making  their  escape  out  of  the  Territory. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  Marshal  Donaldson,  summoned  Sk  posse 
armed  with  United  States  muskets,  furnished  by  Governor  Shan- 
non, from  the  militia  quota  of  the  Territory,  and  took  Buford's 
men  into  pay,  together  with  several  hundred  others.  Ho  then 
proceeded  toward  Lawrence,  where  he  announced  his  intention  of 
making  arrests  of  several  obnoxious  Free  State  men.  The  citizens 
of  Lawrence  in  public  meeting,  determined  to  offer  no  resistance 
to  the  serving  of  the  writs  by  I)onaldson,  and  denied  the  charge 
of  having  resisted  any  of  the  authorities  of  the  Territory. 

We  subjoin  a  "Free  State"  account  of  the  sacking  of  Law- 
rence, followed  by  a  counter-statement  from  a  pro-Slavery  source: 

Lawbenoe,  Kansas,  May  21,  1856. 

I  am  called  lUMM^  write  one  of  the  many  painful  events  in  the 
history  of  K|^^^^B|ely,  the  partial  destruction  of  Lawrence  by 
an  armed  ^i^^^^^B  ^^  ^^^^  h^Qu  rumored  so  long  that  these 
Southern  r^^^^^B^  g<^i"g  ^^  '^  ^'^P^  ^^  out,"  that  people  did 
not  believe  WHfJl^mXA.  The  attempted  assassination  of  Jones, 
the  refusal  of  Governor  Reeder  to  leave  the  Investigating  Commit- 
tee, and  the  startling  facts  brought  to  light  in  the  testimony  before 
that  body,  gave  them  pretext  and  inclination  enough  to  do  almost 
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anything.  Especiilljr  did  tliey  want  to  exasperate  us  to  naake 
some  false  step;  but  in  tliis  they  failed,  andtlie  Lawrence  people 
remain,  as  they  always  have  been,  right  before  God  and  the 
world — contending  only  for  the  free  exercise  of  those  inalienable 
riglitB  which  God  gave,  and  which  the  world — except  iu  tyrants — 
acknowledge.  The  people  made  no  preparation  to  fight,  and  the 
Committee  of  Safety,  appointed  by  n  public  meeting  of  the  people 
a  few  days  ago,  forbade  any  resistance  whatever  to  the  United 
States  anthoriticB.  Free  State  men  who  left  their  claims  and 
volnnteered  to  assist  in  defending  the  town,  were  sent  away,  and 
returned  home.  Men  were  advised  not  to  gather  in  groups  in  the 
streets;  to  be  each  at  his  proper  employment,  and  if  the  United 
States  Marshal  called  upon  any  one  to  assist  in  making  arrests,  to 
do  so  cheerfully.  This  was  regarded  by  the  committee  (General 
Pomeroy  was  its  chairman)  as  the  best  policy. 

This  morninff  about  six  o'clock,  a  large  body  of  men  came  from 
tlie  camp  near  Lecompton,  and  halted  on  Mount  Oread,  near  the 
residence  of  Governor  Robinson,  in  this  city.  They  were  armed 
with  United  States  rifles,  (where  did  they  get  them  I)  shot-gnns, 
muskets.  Sharp's  rifles,  broadswords,  bayonets,  revolvers,  cntlassta, 
and  bowie-knives.  The  Sharp's  rifles  were  in  the  hands  of  a 
company  called  the  "  Kickapoo  Rangers."  They  mustered  abont 
three  hundred  horsemen  and  two  hundred  footmen,  as  near  as 
I  could  connt — five  hundred  men.  They  were  headed  by  one  I. 
B.  Donaldson,  United  States  Marshal  of  Kansas,  who  claimed 
that  they  were  there  as  his  posse — they  having  responded  to  his 
late  proclamation.  They  formed  in  line,  facing  the  northeast,  and 
planted  two  largo  cannon  in  range  with  the  Free  State  Hotel  and 
other  large  buildings  in  Massachusetts  street.  They  carried  ban- 
ners over  their  heads,  far  more  significant  than  a  death's  head  and 
cross-bones,  doubtless,  to  those  who  knew  what  they  meant.  There 
was  a  white  flag  with  black  stripes  ;  a  red  flag  with  a  lone  white 
star  in  the  center.  On  one  aide  of  this  flag  was  "  Soutiierk 
Rioirrs,"  and  on  the  reverse  was  "Sorrii  Carolina,"  inscribed 
with  black  paint.  The  orthography  displayed  on  that  and  other 
flags  on  which  I  saw  inscriptions,  might  liave  been  at  par  in  Chau- 
cer's time.  But  let  their  orthography  go.  What  have  these 
inscriptions,  what  has  "  South  Caeolina  or  "  Slavery  ik  Kan- 
sas," to  do  with  Marshal  Donaldson's  writs  t  About  noon  this 
man  went,  with  a  posse  of  ten  men,  and  arrested  G.  W.  Dcitzler, 
Esq.,  private  secretary  of  Governor  Robinson;  Colonel  Jenkins, 
whom  they  had  set  free  yesterday;  Judge  S^^ who  had  jnst 
returned  from  the  east,  and  some  others  lej^^^Bkuous — taking 
them  as  prisoners  to  the  camp.  This  is  th^^H^^K  for  Colonel 
Jenkins  witiiin  two  weeks,  and  they  nevir  flp9^8i^;i!  him  with 
anything  except  Free  State-ism. 

About  three  o'clock  p.m.,  Sheriff  Jones,  af;c<iiii'ji;uiii.''l  by  twenty- 
five  horsemen,  armed  to  the  teeth,  rode  up  to  the  east  door  of  the 
Free  State  Hotel  and  stopped.    General  Pomeroy  went  out  to 
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meet  him,  and  several  others,  myself  among  the  number,  followed. 
Jones  looks  thin  and  pale,  but  quite  as  bloodthirsty  as  ever.  He 
demanded  that  all  the  arms  be  given  up  to  him,  and  said  he  would 

five  them  one  hour  to  prepare  for  tlie  consequences  if  they  did  not 
0  so.  General  Pomeroy  said  that  he  had  no  control  over  private 
property,  but  that  if  there  were  any  public  arms,  they  would  be 
given  up.  After  some  consultation  with  the  committee,  they 
handed  over  several  pieces  of  artillery,  which  were  immediately 
conveyed  to  their  lines. 

In  the  meantime,  the  United  States  Marshal  dismissed  his  posse^ 
and  they  had  moved  their  two  field  pieces  into  Massachusetts 
street — the  ruffians  being  summoned  on  the  spot  by  Jones  as  his 
posse.  About  this  time  Atchison  made  a  speech  to  them,  but  I 
could  not  get  near  enough  to  hear  what  he  said.  He  was  frequently 
applauded  by  cheers  and  howls.  At  this  time  women  were  seen 
hurrying  with  their  children,  mostly  all  weeping,  through  the 
streets,  trying  to  get  out  of  the  city.  Citizens  looked  each  other 
in  the  face  and  read  there  the  suppressed  anger  of  each  at  the 
treachery  of  Donaldson.  Why  ?  Jones  was  in  the  town  with  an 
army  of  five  hundred  men.  Not  an  eflTort  could  now  be  made  for 
defense ;  that  was  too  late.  Jones  gave  the  people  an  hour  to  get 
themselves  out  of  the  hotel ;  that  it  had  been  presented  by  the 
grand  jury  of  Douglas  county  as  a  nuisance,  together  witli  the 
'*  Herald  of  Freedom"  and  ''Free  State,"  and  tfudge  Lecompte 
wanted  them  removed. 

Further  detail  is  unnecessary  now.  The  lone-star  flag  was 
placed  on  the  offices  of  these  papers,  the  presses  destroyed,  and  the 
type  thrown  into  the  river.  They  then  proceeded  to  cannonade 
the  Free  State  Hotel.  This  they  tried  more  than  an  hour,  to  raze 
to  the  ground  by  this  means,  but  in  vaiu,  for  it  stood  as  firm  as 
ever.  They  then  attempted  to  blow  it  up  with  powder,  but  failed 
^gain.  They  then  fired  it,  and  it  burned  to  the  ground,  amid  the 
shrieks  and  howls  of  an  infuriated  mob.  The  men  of  Lawrence, 
deprived  of  their  arms,  looked  on.  No  resistance  was  made — not 
a  word  said.  Those  who  were  not  engaged  in  taking  care  of 
women  and  children,  looked  on  at  this  succession  of  outrages  as  if 
they  doubted  the  evidence  of  their  senses.  It  was  hard  to  believe 
that  God's  beautiful  earth  contained  such  savages ! 

Then  commenced  the  pillage  and  robbery  of  private  dwellings; 
money  and  articles  of  value  were  sought  for  and  obtained.  One 
More,  a  recent  settler,  lost  $8,000.  Jewelry,  fine  cloths,  every- 
thing portable  and  of  value,  was  freely  taken.  The  people  avoided 
contact  with  the  mob  as  much  as  possible.  No  other  buildings  in 
the  town  were  injured. 

About  seven  o'clock  they  began  to  vacate  the  town.     At  this 

hour — eleven  p.  m. — all  is  still  and  quiet  again :  but  the  ruffians 

^^ave  set  fire  to  Governor  Hobinson's  dwelling-house,  on  Mount 

Oread,  and  I  hear  its  timbers  crackling  from  here.     His  loss  will 

be  about  $5,000 — not  estimating  his  library,  which  was  said  to  be 
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very  valuable.  The  whole  loss  is  estimated  by  some  at  $100,000, 
ana  by  some  even  more  than  that.  It  is  a  blow  we  may  not  recover 
from  soon,  but  we  will  not  sink  under  it.  The  sentiment  of  the 
people  is,  ''Whipped,  but  not  conquered." 

The  following  account  of  the  invasion  of  Lawrence  is  taken  from 
the  ''  Western  Dispatch,"  Independence,  Missouri. 

Independence,  Mo.,  Friday,  May  23,  1856. 

Wo  learn  from  a  gentleman  just  from  Lawrence,  that  ho  passed 
there  on  yesterday,  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  that,  at  that  time, 
the  sherirf — Jones,  who  was  not  killed — was  executing  the  process 
of  the  courts.  He  had  arrested  several  prisoners,  charged  with 
high  offenses,  and  had,  under  process  from  the  courts,  abated 
several  nuisances,  among  others,  the  Emigrant  Aid  Uotel,  in 
reality  a  fort,  and  built  to  enable  Kobinson  and  his  band  to  hold 
out  against  the  laws.  The  two  printing  presses,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  material,  were  destroyed.  Several  pieces  of  artillery  were 
taken,  and  about  two  hundred  Sharp's  rifles.  (When  will  Parson 
Beecher  and  Professor  Silliman  get  up  another  subscription  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Ruffians  ?) 

The  "  Herald  of  Freedom"  was  just  being  printed,  and  we  have 
a  copy  of  the  half-printed  sheet,  from  which  we  will  make  some 
extracts  in  future.  Yesterday's  proceedings  prove  Brown  to  be  a 
false  prophet,  however. 

No  violence  was  done  to  any  person  in  the  town,  or  to  any 
person. 

Up  to  the  very  hour  of  Sheriff  Jones'  entry  upon  the  scene,  they 
strongly  proclaimed  their  resistance  to  the  Territorial  authorities, 
and  their  valiant  determination  to  die  at  the  end  of  their  guns 
before  they  would  submit.  The  presumed  entry  of  that  gentle- 
man among  them,  however,  produced  a  wonderful  change  in  their 
feelings.  ^ 

We  learn  that  the  affair  was  managed  in  this  wise: 

The  United  States  Marshal  having  summoned  a  posse  to  assist 
him  in  executing  the  laws,  moved  on  the  ground  witli  his  posse — 
in  all  four  hundred  and  fifty  or  five  hundred  men — and  took  his 
lH)sitii)n  upon  the  hill  overlooking  the  town.  He  then  went  down 
and  made  some  arrests,  without  opposition,  they  all  declaring  that 
tliej  did  not  intend  to  resist  him  (which  was  a  lie,  because  Reeder 
had  done  it  not  a  v\\;ek  before,  as  well  as  others.) 

They  seemed  to  chuckle  over  this,  as  if  much  ado  had  been 
made  about  nothing.  The  marshal  then  came  up  with  his  pri- 
soners, and  dismissed  his  posse^  but  the  sheriff  (Jones)  was  upon 
the  ground,  and,  although  still  feeble  from  his  wound,  he  took  the 
Baddle,  and  at  once  summoned  i\\Q  posse  to  his  aid  as  sheriff. 

He  then  rode  into  town  at  the  head  of  twenty  men,  and  an- 
nounced to  General  Pomeroy  and  other  prominent  citizens  his 
business,  which  was,  as  sheriff,  to  arrest  certain  men  there,  to  take 
from  the  rebellious  organization  their  arms,  and  to  abate  the  fort 
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or  hotel  and  presses  as  nnisances;  that  he  desired  to  effect  this 
peaceably  if  he  could;  and  that  they  could  decide  whether  it 
should  be  done  peaeeably  or  forcibly ;  and  that  he  gave  them  ten 
minutes  to  make  the  decision. 

Knowing  their  man,  they,  who  an  hour  before  swore  resistance, 
lost  no  time  to  consent  and  submit,  and  the  posse  moved  down 
about  three  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  without  noise  or  confusion,  pro- 
ceeded to  abate  the  nuisances,  which  was  done  in  about  two  hours; 
and,  after  the  prisoners  were  arrested,  they  withdrew. 

It  cannot  be  charged  now  that  Missourians  had  any  hand  in 
this,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  whole  force  on  the  ground  was  of  the 
Territory  itself,  and  did  not  number  one-fourth  of  the  Southern 
citizens  therein.  It  doubtless  will  be  charged  to  be  another  Mis- 
souri invasion,  and  we  emphatically  give  it  the  lie  in  advance. 
There  are  large  numbers  of  our  citizens  who  sympathize  with 
their  friends  in  Kansas,  but  their  sense  of  right,  as  well  as  of 
policy,  prevented  them  from  going,  and  they  have  not  done  so. 
It  is  the  honaiide  residents  of  the  Territory  who  have  contributed 
to  this  triumph  of  tlie  laws,  and  it  shows  to  all  the  world  that  they 
can  and  will  see  them  executed. 

These  Northern  gentlemen  who  think  it  their  mission  to  regulate 
the  affairs  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  may  find  that  they  have  mis- 
taken their  vocation,  if  they  expect  to  conquer  Southern  and 
Western  men  in  the  open  field.  They  do  excel  us  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  wooden  clocks,  and  such  Hkc  enterprises,  and  we  have 
never  denied  it ;  but  history  has  not  sliown,  not  even  the  history 
of  Kansas,  that  they  are  our  masters  in  the  polite  art  of  rifle- 
shooting,  eitlier  in  skill  or  willingness  with  the  weapon ;  and  if 
they  are  determined  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  bloody  issue,  let  it 
come  now! 

In  truth,  what  a  commentary  is  this  surrender  of  fortified  Law- 
rence, upon  which  so  much  money,  labor,  and  wind  have  been 
expended  to  intimidate,  upon  the  valorous  boastings  of  Beecher 
and  Greeley.  What  a  lesson  upon  the  usefulness  and  efficacy  of 
that  terrible  invention,  "  Sharp's  Rifle,"  to  unstring  our  Southern 
nerves !  Would  it  not  be  better  to  cross  the  Puritans  with  a  race 
of  men  who  will  use  weapons  when  they  are  put  into  their  hands, 
and  make  less  ado  about  their  deeds,  to  he  dane^  in  the  news- 
papers ? 

How  is  tliis  stampede  of  officers  and  men  to  be  accounted  for 
on  any  other  ground  than  sheer  cowardice? 

They  have  been  claiming  all  along  a  larger  population  in  Kansas, 
and  have  brought  out  a  Congress  Committee  to  prove  it ;  and  yet 
being  in  conscience  opposed  to  the  laws,  with  a  fortified  town,  and 
abundance  of  arms  in  their  hands,  and  loud  proclamations  to  all 
the  world  that  they  would  defend  it  with  at  least  three  hundred 
resident  men  (as  they  claim),  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
seventy  men  enrolled  in  their  secret  league,  they  tamely  submit  to 
less  than  five  hundred  men. 
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Tiicir  dilemma  is  that  tlioy  have  lied  as  to  their  numbers,  or 
slunk  away  like  cowards  when  the  crisis  came. 

We  cuuimend  them  to  the  j)rayers  of  Parson  Beecher. 

The  fulhiwins^  is  taken  from  the  Do^iiphnn  (Kansas)  CohMtitU'^ 
tlonaKoi  Mav  if3,  1S50: 

'*  We  have  jn^t  arriveil  from  the  notorious  abolition  hole,  Law- 
rence. On  Wednesday  eveninf^,  the  2l6t,  about  five  hundred  men 
imderthe  direction  of  tiie  United  States  Marshal,  assembled  before 
the  ti»wn,  and  demanded  that  the  arms  in  Lawrence  be  ^iven  up, 
and  he  bi'  all«jwed  to  arrest  those  for  whom  he  had  writs.  They 
Bubmitti-*!  to  the  den)and  and  unconditionally  surrendered,  giving 
up  four  pieces  of  cannon  and  some  twenty  Sharp's  rifles.  Before 
the  marshal  dismissed  the  men,  Sheriff  ^ones,  though  but  lately 
shot  by  one  of  the  cowanlly  traitors,  in  tlie  darkness  of  tlie  nif^ht, 
appeared  on  h<)rsel>ack  and  summoned  the  whole  company  to  assist 
him  in  makin;;  arrests  and  carrying  out  his  orders. 

"Tiie  whole  affair  was  done  with  order  and  according  to  law. 
The  sherift'  mjide  about  twentv  arrests,  and  the  grand  jury  of 
Dou^^las  county  having  declared  the  Fort,  or  Big  Rock  Hotel,  and 
the  two  printing-presses  nuisances,  the  sherilB'  was  legally  bound 
to  destroy  them.  Thirty  cannon  shots  were  fired  at  tlie  Ilotel, 
breaking  it  in  many  places,  and  then  it  was  burned  up.  The  two 
presses  were  totally  destroyed. 

"There  were  two  or  three  alK)litionists  killed;  two  Southern 
men  dangerously  wounded  by  accident.  After  the  Soutiiem  men 
left  I-awrence,  the  house  K-longing  to  the  vile  traitor  Robinson  was 
burneil.  we  liave  l)een  told.  This  was  contrarv  to  orders,  and 
meets  with  the  condemnation  of  all  the  Southern  men. 

"The  laws  have  been  enforced  even  in  Lawrence.  Uurrah  foi 
the  Law-and-Order  men  of  Kansas. 

"The  Doniphan  Tigers  have  returned  with  joy  in  their  hearts 
and  honor  upon  their  company.'" 

On  tlie  li^ith  of  May,  a  skirmish  occurred  at  the  settlement  of 
0.«awatramie,  in  which  three  Free  State  men  and  five  pro- Slavery 
men  wc-ru  killetl.  Tiie  Free  State  men  now  begJin  to  make  a  con- 
certi'd  and  armed  resistance  to  the  bands  which  were  spread  over 
the  Territ<»ry. 

Dn  the  *J*^th  of  May,  Major  Walsh,  of  South  Carolina,  at  the 
a  i»arty  of  Hnfnrd's  men,  arresterl  five  of  the  principal  men  of 
lA'avL-nworth,  and  ordered  them  to  leave  the  citv.  At  the  same 
time  a  pni»lic  mL-t-ting.  called  at  I^^aven worth,  ]»assed  strong  reso- 
hiti^ns  UL'ainst  the  Free  State  men,  and  api>ointed  a  Committee  of 
Safety . 

Lawrence  was  sacked  on  the  21st  of  Mav.  On  the  1st  of  June 
tho  I'rei.'  State  men  attacke<l  a  body  of  marauders  who  had  estab- 
lished themrselves  at  Palmyra,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Lawrence, 
wounded  five — having  three  of  their  own  party  wounde<l — took 
twentv-one  i»ri!?oner?,  and  recovered  a  \j:ofA  manv  arms  and  other 
things  stolen  from  the  Free  State  men.     On  the  3<.l  of  June  another 
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attack  was  made  on  another  pro-Slavery  marauding  party,  which 
had  established  itself  at  Franklin,  tour  and  a  half  miles  from  Law* 
rence.  The  attack  was  kept  up  all  night,  when  the  assailants 
retreated,  carrying  off,  however,  a  wagon-load  af  ammunition,  arms, 
and  provisions  from  a  store-house  of  the  enemy,  of  which  they  haa 
possessed  themselves.  In  this  affair  one  of  the  pro-Slavery  party 
was  killed  and  two  wounded — Free  State  men  escaping  without 
loss. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  a  company  of  seventy  emigrants  from  Chi- 
cago to  Kansas,  on  their  way  up  the  Missouri  River  on  the  steamer 
*'  Star  of  the  West,"  were  stopped  and  deprived  of  their  arms  at 
Lexington,  Missouri,  by  a  body  of  citizens  of  Missouri.  The 
steamer  was  then  suffered  to  depart  on  its  way  up  the  river,  but 
was  again  stopped  by  a  mob  at  Kansas  Oity,  where  a  company  of 
armed  southerners  came  on  board  the  Star  of  the  West,  headed  by 
David  R.  Atchison  and  B.  F.  Stringfellow,  as  an  escort  for  the 
Chicago  prisoners.  Atchison  and  Stringfellow,  as  a  committee, 
informed  the  prisoners  that  it  would  be  useless  for  them  to  attempt 
to  land ;  they  could  command  three  or  four  hundred  men  at  any 
point,  and  as  sure  as  any  of  them  should  attempt  to  land,  they 
would  be  slaughtered. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  a  company  of  Massachusetts  emigrants, 
under  charge  of  Dr.  Calvin  Cutter,  were  stopped  near  Lexington, 
their  arms  taken  from  them  by  a  mob,  and  they  were  afterward 
sent  back  down  the  river. 

Two  days  after,  a  party  of  Illinois  emigrants  on  the  "Arabia," 
were  robbed  by  a  crowd  of  Missourians  and  others,  and  sent  back 
like  the  rest.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Strawn,  their  leader,  escaped  and 
applied  in  vain  to  Governor  Shannon,  Colonel  Sumner,  and  Chief 
Justice  Lecompte  for  any  assistance  toward  the  recovery  of  his 
property. 

These  forcible  seizures  of  arms  and  other  property  in  the  handd 
of  the  Free  State  men  emigrating  into  the  Territory',  were  con- 
tinued to  such  a  degree  as  ultimately  to  amount  to  a  complete 
blockade  of  the  Missouri  River.  In  consequence  of  these  inter- 
ruptions, the  intercepted  emigrants  began  to  take  the  circuitous 
route  via  Iowa  and  iNebraska,  coming  into  Kansas  over  land. 

The  4:th  of  July,  the  time  fixed  for  the  assembling  of  the  Free 
State  Legislature,  now  arrived.  Two  days  previous,  a  convention 
of  the  Free  State  party  met  at  Topeka,  and  passed  resolutions  in 
in  favor  of  the  Republican  party  and  denunciatory  of  the  Demo- 
crats, appealing  to  the  friends  of  Free  Kansas  in  Congress  to  stop 
the  supplies  until  Kansas  should  be  admitted*  under  the  Topeka 
Constitution.  Marshal  Donaldson  and  Judge  Elmore  read  to  the 
convention  the  President's  February  proclamation,  and  Governor 
Shannon's  proclamation,  and  one  from  Mr.  Woodson,  Secretary  of 
the  Territory  ;  also  a  note  from  Col.  Sumner,  saying  that  he  would 
prevent  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature.  They  were  unheeded. 
About  eight  hundred  persons  were  present,  all  armed. 
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Both  branches  of  the  L^slature  met  on  the  4th.  The  roll  was 
called  and  a  quorum  foand  to  be  present.  About  noon  Colonel 
Sumner  entered  the  town  with  two  hundred  dragoons,  and  planted 
two  cannon  at  the  head  of  Kansas  avenue.  The  troops  were 
drawn  up  before  Constitutional  Hall,  when  Sumner  told  the  citizens 
that  he  would  not  disarm  them  or  break  up  the  convention,  but  he 
had  orders  to  dissolve  the  Legislature,  and  would  do  so. 

Suuiner  then  repaired  to  the  Hall  of  Bepresentatives,  and  in 
formed  the  members  that  he  had  orders  to  disperse  them.   He  said: 
^'I  am  called  upon  to  perform  the  most  painful  duty  of  mj  life. 
Under  the  authority  of  the  President,  I  am  here  to  disperse  this 
Legislature.     In  accordance  with  my  orders  I  command  you  to  dis- 

Eerse.  God  knows,  1  have  no  party  feeling  in  the  matter,  and  will 
ave  none  while  I  hold  my  present  position  in  Kansas.  I  have  just 
returned  from  the  border,  where  I  have  been  sending  home  the 
Missourians,  and  I  am  now  here  with  instructions  to  disperse  this 
Legislature.     1  again  command  you  to  disperse.^' 

Judge  Schuyler  asked  if  they  were  to  understand  that  they  were 
to  be  driven  out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet?  Colonel  Sumner 
replied,  ^^  1  will  use  the  whole  force  under  my  command  to  enforce 
my  orders.''  Tlie  House  then  dispersed.  A  similar  scene  was 
enacted  in  the  Senate,  which  also  dispersed. 

The  convention  was  preparing  resolutions  indorsing  the  State 
Government  and  the  Topeka  Constitution.  Fears  of  Invasion  kept 
large  numbers  from  attending. 

In  the  month  of  July,  Colonel  Sumner  was  suspended  by  the 
War  Department,  and  General  Persifer  F.  Smith,  of  Louisiana, 
appointed  in  his  place. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants  of  Osa- 
wattamie,  a  body  of  men  from  Lawrence  marched  against  a  post 
ot*  Georgian  marauders,  established  in  that  neighborhood. 

We  subjoin  an  account  of  their  enterprise,  taken  from  the  JtfiV 
souri  Democrat: 

'"  Fur  some  time  past  some  of  the  young  gentlemen  imported 
into  this  Territ<)ry  by  Colonel  Buford,  have  been  gathering  together 
at  a  camp  on  Washington  Creek,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  Wake- 
rusa,and  have  been  committing  depredations  upon  the  neighboring 
conitields  and  poultry -yards  of  the  settlers  in  that  locality.  As  it 
was  soon  seen  that  their  intentions  were  not  to  make  claims  and 
become  actual  settlers,  the  people  there  began  to  object  to  this  order 
of  things. 

*'At  length  the  people  sent  over  to  Lawrence,  a  distance  of  some 
twelve  miles,  and  asked  the  citizens  of  that  town  to  assist  in  driv- 
ing them  away.  A  messenger  was  sent  to  Major  Sedgwick,  asking 
him  to  send  a  company  of  troops  to  that  camp  and  investigate  the 
matter,  and  if  the  charges  of  pillaging  were  true,  to  use  the  troops 
in  driving  them  away,  and  protecting  the  actual  settlers  in  their 
rights.  Major  Sedgwick  replied,  that  these  people  were  peaceable 
and  peaceful',  l\\3t\.  VVvv^  VVvu^  iUq  Free  State  men  had  been  hoaxed; 
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that  it  would  have  been  perfectly  safe  for  any  Freesoiler  to  go  into 
the  camp  at  Washington  Greek. 

"  The  messenger  returned  to  Lawrence,  and  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day  another  messenger  was  dispatched  to  Washington 
creek,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  trnth  of  the  statements  made,  so 
that  the  people  of  Lawrence  would  know  how  to  act.  Mr.  Hoyt, 
who  was  selected  to  go,  is  already  known  to  the  public  as  tlie  gen- 
tleman who  lost  about  one  hundred  Sharp's  rifles  at  Lexington.  He 
was  naturally  very  quiet  and  gentlemanly  in  his  demeanor,  courteous 
to  strangers,  and  respected  here  by  every  body  for  his  persevering 
bravery  in  behalf  of  the  freedom  in  Kansas.  He  was  sent  to  the 
Washington  Creek  pro-Slavery  camp  entirely  unarmed.  He  was 
to  have  returned  that  same  night  with  reliable  information  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  charges  alleged  against  this  band  of  Georgians. 
He  did  not  come  bacK.  Tlie  next  day  intelligence  reached  us  that 
he  had  been  first  taken  prisoner  by  them  and  then  shot. 

^^  The  same  evening  (the  12th  inst.),  about  one  hundred  of  the 
young  men  of  Lawrence  volunteered  to  go  to  a  camp  of  the  Geor- 
gians at  Franklin,  and  recover  some  of  the  arms  which  had  been 
stolen  during  the  sack  of  that  city  in  May  last.  From  thence  they 
intended  to  march  to  Washington  Creek,  disperse  the  mob,  and 
take  away  Mr.  Hoyt's  body,  and  return.  It  was  a  beautiful  moon- 
light night,  slightly  hazy.  The  thought  of  redressing  wrong  by 
force  of  arms  to  the  truly  intelligent  American  citizen,  is  always  a 
sad  thought;  but  when  redress  of  grieviCnces  can  be  had  in  no 
otlier  way,  and  when  the  dearest  rights  of  man  are  trampled  under 
foot,  then  the  redress  of  wrongs  by  arms  becomes  a  necessary,  but 
still  a  sad  duty.  Such  was  the  feeling  of  most  of  the  young  men 
who  marched  along  the  road  to  Franklin. 

"  On  arriving,  they  found  that  the  news  of  their  coming  had  gone 
before  them,  and  that  the  Georgians  were  going  to  fight.  They  were 
gathered  together  in  a  large  blockhouse,  which  was  barricaded  like 
a  fort,  througli  the  chinks  between  the  logs  of  which  they  pointed 
their  rifles.  They  were  asked  at  first  to  give  up  all  their  arms, 
which  they  refused  to  do.  They  were  supposed  to  number  about 
eighty.  The  Free  State  men  drew  close  up  and  determined  to 
'  storm  the  garrison,  or  die  in  the  attempt.' 

''The  struggle  lasted  for  about  three  hours,  when  the  Georgians 
surrendered.  They  came  out,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  fled. 
The  Free  State  men  then  took  possession  of  one  brass  cannon,  fifty 
United  States  muskets  (probably  belonging  to  some  arsenal),  and 
a  few  guns  taken  from  Lawrence  during  the  sack  of  the  21st  of 
May  last. 

*'  The  Free  State  men  had  one  killed  and  six  wounded.  The 
Georgians  report  four  wounded.  In  consequence  of  their  dead  and 
wounded,  the  Lawrence  boys  returned  home  instead  of  going  to 
Washington  Creek,  as  they  expected  to  do." 

The  opening  of  the  new  route  tlirough  Iowa  and  Nebraska  was 
completed  about  the  10th  of  August,  when  a  party  of  about  four 
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hundred  cmigraDts  arrived  at  Topeka.  Three  parties  were  left 
behind  to  form  as  many  towns  on  the  road.  General  Lane  was  at 
tlie  head  of  this  party. 

On  the  12th  of  August  the  second  battle  of  Franklin  was  fought. 
The  post  of  marauders  established  there  was  taken,  and  a  cannon 
(the  same  with  which  Lawrence  had  been  battered),  together  with 
large  quantities  of  arms,  and  many  stolen  horses,  were  recovered. 
The  loss  of  the  Free  State  men  was  one  killed  and  six  wounded. 
Four  of  tlie  pro-Slaverv  men  were  wounded.  The  men  at  Wash- 
ington creek  abandoned  their  fort  and  fled. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  Colonel  Titus'  house,  near  Lecompton, 
was  attacked  by  the  Free  State  men,  battered,  and  taken,  together 
with  twenty-one  prisoners,  including  Titus,  who  was  wounded. 
This  Colonel  Titus  was  formerly  a  Cuban  fillibuster,  who  migrated 
to  the  Territory  from  Florida.  The  loss  of  the  pro-Slavery  men 
was  two  killed  and  three  wounded.  The  other  side  had  four 
wounded — one  mortally." 

Osawattamie  is  situated  on  the  Osage  River,  just  above  the  con- 
fluence with  that  stream  of  the  Potawatamie  Creek.  The  Osage 
Biver  above  the  Potawatamie  is  sometimes  called  the  Meredezine, 
but  is  known  on  most  maps  as  the  Osage.  The  town  was  well 
located,  and  was  the  center  of  an  extensive  area  of  Free  Stat3  as 
well  as  pro-Slavery  settlement.  It  has  several  stores,  shops,  and  a 
saw-mill,  and  was  nearer  to  the  State  of  Missouri  than  any  other 
town  in  Southern  Kansas. 

The  town  had  been  threatened  for  a  long  time,  and  no  defense 
by  the  Free  State  men  was  anticipated,  from  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  goods  had  been  removed  from  it,  and  the  women  and  children 
had  taken  refuge  at  some  less  obnoxious  point.  Therefore  it  could 
not  have  been  the  spoils  wliich  they  sought,  they  knowing,  through 
their  pro-Slavery  spies  resident  in  the  place,  that  there  was  nothing 
worth  coming  for. 

On  Saturday  morning,  not  much  after  daybreak,  a  messenger 
rode  into  town,  stating  that  the  Missoiirians  were  coming;  that 
they  were  close  at  hand;  that  Fred.  Brown,  a  son  of  Captain 
John  Brown,  had  been  met  on  the  road  by  two  scouts  of  the 
enemy,  and  that  they  had  murdered  him,  and  that  if  the  people 
were  going  to  fight,  they  had  better  prepare  for  it,  and  if  they 
were  not  going  to  fight,  that  they  ought  to  leave  there  very  soon. 

All  was  confusion  among  the  Free  State  men.  No  ammunition 
had  been  prepared,  and,  except  what  they  had  on  their  persons 
and  in  their  belts,  none  could  be  had.  However,  they  saw  that 
whatever  was  to  be  done,  must  be  done  quickly,  and  all  the  men 
in  town,  to  the  number  of  forty,  rallied  under  their  captains. 
Brown  and  Cline,  and  took  to  the  timber  which  lines  the  banks  of 
the  Osage  to  the  width  of  at  least  half  a  mile.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Border  Rufiians  were  marching  down  the  prairie  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  town.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Osage  runs 
a  southeasterly  direction,  and  the   Potawatamie  Creek  in  a 
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northeasterly  direction.  The  town  is  bnilt  in  the  forks  of  these 
streams,  and  was  approached  by  the  pro-Slavery  forces  on  the 
west.  Meanwhile,  the  Free  State  men  had  rallied  at  two  points, 
and  had  fired  upon  the  enemy  with  effect.  The  pro-Slavery  men 
then  formed  a  line  of  battle,  from  which,  and  from  the  disposition 
they  made  of  their  forces,  it  was  evident  they  did  not  know  that 
they  were  fighting  a  mere  handful  of  men.  They  were  drawn  up 
in  order,  and  their  line  reached  from  stream  to  stream  across  the 
prairie,  which,  at  the  distance  from  the  forks  where  they  stood, 
must  have  been  three  hundred  perches.  They  also  pointed  two  pieces 
of  cannon  toward  the  woods  where  the  Free  State  men  were,  but 
these  effected  nothing.  The  firing  was  kept  up  on  both  eides  ^7ith 
great  spirit  for  a  long  time,  till  the  Free  State  men  got  short  of 
ammunition.  Meanwhile,  a  company  of  about  fifty  of  the  pro- 
Slavery  men  had  been  detailed  to  charge  into  the  timber  on  the 
Osage  side,  and  rout  the  Free  State  men.  While  these  were 
advancing,  a  party  of  Free  State  men  kept  them  engaged  till  the 
others  who  had  no  ammunition  could  make  good  their  escape,  by 
way  of  a  private  ford  which  the  ruflSans  forgot  to  guard.  The 
ruffians  kept  advancing.  Three  Free  State  men  were  still  left — 
two  on  horseback  and  one  on  foot.  One  of  the  horsemen  took  to 
the  river,  the  other  followed,  and  then  the  single  footman.  It  was 
a  fearful  time  for  all  three,  but  especially  for  the  footman.  They 
were  attempting  to  swim  a  rapid  stream  covered  by  the  guns — 
some  of  them  Sharp's  rifles — of  fifty  of  the  ruffians.  One  of  the 
horsemen  was  shot;  the  other  escaped.  The  one  who  was  shot 
was  a  Mr.  Partridge,  a  brave  man.  The  footman,  finding  that  he 
could  not  swim  and  carry  his  rifle  too,  let  it  fall  into  the  river  and 
escaped.  His  name  is  Holmes,  of  New  York  City,  and  a  brave 
fellow.  The  others,  it  is  supposed,  escaped  by  means  of  this  pri- 
vate ford.  The  last  time  Captain  Brown  was  seen,  he  was  making 
for  this  ford,  which  if  he  crossed  safely,  he  is  still  alive.  If  other- 
wise, then  he  is  dead ;  because  so  obnoxious  is  he  to  them,  that 
once  in  their  hands,  they  would  doubtless  kill  him  instantly,  as 
they  have  often  threatened  to  do. 

This  array,  estimated  at  from  three  hundred  to  six  hundred,  then 
entered  the  town,  sacked  once  more  the  already  sacked  city,  and 
burned  every  building  in  it  to  the  ground,  with  the  exception  of 
t^o  houses  which  belonged  to  pro-Slavery  men,  and  a  mill  which 
they  did  not  see.  It  is  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
did  this  thing,  that  it  was  done  in  a  great  hurry,  and  done  too 
under  a  fear  of  being  caught  at  it  by  a  larger  force  than  their  own. 
Indeed,  so  great  was  their  hurry  to  get  away  from  the  scene  of 
their  outrages,  that  they  left  one  of  their  party  lying  dead  in  the 
street. 

On  the  next  day  afl;er  the  battle  of  Osawattamie,  the  pro-Slavery 
forces  appeared  at  Prairie  City,  still  nearer  the  town  of  Lawrence, 
but  moved  away  without  doing  any  damage.  As  soon  as  all  this 
news  reached  Lawrence,  Lane  marched  with  three  hundred  men  to 
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attack  the  enemv^s  camp  at  Ball  Creeks  accomplishing  that  daj 
forty-five  miles^  and  that  without  food.  On  the  3l8t  he  approached 
theMissouri  camp,  hot  the  enemy,  without  stopping  to  fight,  re- 
treated before  him.  Lane  followed  them  np  till  they  had  crossed 
the  Missoori  border,  when  he  returned  to  LaiJ^rence,  leaving,  how- 
ever, a  strong  force  at  Hickory  Point. 

The  pro-Slavery  army  hereupon  postponed  their  contemplated 
attack  on  Lawrence  until  the  ISth  of  September.  On  tlie  1st, 
Atchison  resigned,  and  General  Reid  was  chosen  commander-in- 
chief. 

Comparative  ouiet  now  prevailed  in  the  Territory,  and  for  about 
two  months  but  little  fighting  occurred.  The  Free  State  prisoners, 
however,  still  remained  in  close  confinement  at  Lecompton,  and 
the  laws  of  the  pro-Slavery  L^slature  in  full  force  against  the 
Free  State  men. 

Meanwhile  the  ^^Congressional  Comoiittee  of  Investigation^' 
dosed  their  labors,  and  submitted  a  Report  to  Congress,  accompa- 
nying a  large  volume  of  testimony.  Mr.  Oliver,  of  Missouri, 
presented  a  ^^  Minority  Report,'^  in  which  he  controverts  the  con- 
dusions  arrived  at  by  the  majority. 

hi  his  report,  Mr.  'Oliver  states  the  broad  fact  is  established,  that 
the  Legislature  elected  March  30th,  1855,  was  a  legally  and  pro- 
perly constituted  body,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  so  recognijKd  by 
Ctovemor  Reeder,  as  shown  by  his  communicating  oflScially  with 
them  after  their  organization.     We  quote  from  his  report : 

^*  Never  until  August,  1855,  after  he,  Reeder,  was  removed  from 
the  office  of  governor,  did  he  object  to  the  election  of  a  majority 
of  the  Legislature,  both  in  the  Council  and  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  whom  he  had  previously  given  certificates. 

*' These  great  leading  and  essential  facts,  upon  which  the  validity 
or  invalidity  of  laws,  or  ^j^retended  /air^,'  of  Kansas  must  rest, 
are  not  denied,  or  even  assailed  by  a  particle  of  testimony  taken 
by  the  committee;  and,  with  these  facts  unassailed  and  unim- 
peacheil,  it  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  undersigned  how 
the  majority  could  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  laws  passed  by 
the  Territorial  Legislature  were  null  and  void,  in  consequence  oV 
any  illegality,  even  if  such  had  been  proved  in  the  election  of  its 
members.  All  questions  relating  to  that  election  were  closed  by 
their  waiver  at  tlie  proper  time,  and  without  an  investigation  by 
the  proj>er  authority.  This  is  a  well-fitted  principle  in  all  our  re- 
presentative institutions ;  upon  it  they  all  rest,  and  with  the  cor- 
rectness of  it  Governor  Reeder  himself  seems  to  be  duly  impressed. 
This  the  testimony  clearly  discloses.  In  a  letter  found  in  the 
streets  of  Lawrence,  and  proven  before  the  committee  to  be  in  the 
handwriting  of  Governor  Reeder,  and  bearing  his  genuine  signa- 
ture, dated  in  this  city  on  the  12th  of  February,  1S56,  and 
addressed  to  a  friend  of  his  in  Kansas  Territorv,  he  savs : 

*^^As  to  putting  a  set  of  laws  in  oj^ration  in  opposition  to  the 
lysrritorial  Government,  my  opinion  is  confirmed  instead  of  being 
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shaken ;  my  predictions  have  all  been  verified  so  far,  and  will  bo 
in  the  future.  We  will  he,  so  far  as  legality  is  concerned,  in  the 
wrong;  and  that  is  no  trifling  matter  in  so  critical  a  state  of 
things^  and  in  view  of  such  bloody  conseqiiences.  ♦  *  ♦ 
I  may  speak  my  plain  and  private  opinion  to  our  friends  in  Kansas, 
for  it  is  my  duty.  But  to  the  public,  as  you  will  see  by  my  pub- 
lished letter,  1  show  no  divided  front.* 

''This  letter  and  another,  also  found,  were  addressed,  as  it  is  un- 
derstood, to  Governor  P.  Lowry,  his  friend,  and  formerly  his  private 
secretary,  while  he  was  governor  of  Kansas  *  and  so  important  a 
bearing  had  they  upon  the  main  facts  of  the  case,  which  are  the 
legality  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  and  their  enactments,  that 
the  majority  of  the  committee,  after  they  had  admitted  them  as 
evidence,  as  it  was  clearly  understood  by  all  parties,  attempted  to 
reject  them." 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Oliver  argues,  that  even  if  the 
fact  be  admitted — which,  by  the  way  he  denies — that  the  members 
were  fraudulently  elected,  that  their  acts  were  legal  and  binding 
because  the  people  had  not  taken  the  legal  course  at  the  proper 
time  to  have  the  alleged  frauds  investigated ;  or,  in  other  wonls, 
that  the  certificate  of  the  proper  ofiScer  renders  even  a  fraudulent 
election  valid. 

Although  Governor  Reeder,  at  the  opening  of  the  Legislature, 
recognized  it  as  a  legal  body,  yet,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  April  previous,  at  Easton,  whither  he  had  gone  on 
a  visit,  he  made  the  following  admission : 

'^  It  was  indeed  too  true  that  Kansas  had  been  invaded,  con- 
quered, subjugated  by  an  armed  force  from  beyond  her  borders, 
led  on  by  a  fanatical  spirit,  trampling  under  foot  the  principles  of 
the  Kansas  Bill  and  the  right  of  suffrage." 

It  may  be  asked,  why,  in  view  of  these  facts,  did  the  governor 
grant  certificates  to  the  members  thus  elected?  The  reply  is,  be- 
cause representations,  properly  attested,  did  not  reach  him  in 
season,  and  because,  it  is  supposed,  he  was  in  fear  of  his  life  if  he 
did  not,  threats  of  assassination  having  been  made. 

Mr.  Oliver  states,  that  the  secret  society,  called  the  "Blue 
Lodge,"  established  in  Missouri  to  send  emigrants  into  Kansas  to 
make  it  a  Slave  State,  was  formed  to  counteract  similar  organiza- 
tions, first  started  at  the  East  and  elsewhere  ''for  the  avowed  object 
of  making  Kansas  a  Free  State,  and  in  this  way  ultimately  affect- 
ing injuriously  the  institutions  of  Missouri." 

Early  in  August,  John  W.  Geary  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Kansas  Territory  by  the  President,  and  arrived  about  the  1st  of 
September.  On  the  11th,  he  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that 
the  employment  of  the  volunteer  militia  was  not  authorized  by 
any  instructions  from  the  general  government,  and  as  their  ser- 
vices were  not  needed  he  ordered  them  to  be  immediately  dis- 
charged, to  disband  instantly  or  quit  the  Territory. 

After  this  the  outrages  and  skirmishes  in  the  Territory  rapidly 
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dimiriLsbetl.  The  return  to  Missoari  of  the  large  baods  who  had 
so  loDg  flonrlahed  anchecked^  save  bj  an  occasiooal  rebaff  from 
tlie  Free  State  men,  \^t\  the  latter  without  cause  of  war. 

Juat  after  the  arrival  of  Governor  Geary,  over  one  hnndred  Free 
State  men  were  arre»ted  and  thrown  into  prison  at  Lecompton, 
where  thev  were  guarded  bv  several  cooipanies  of  pro-Slavery 
militia,  und»jr  the  command  of  Colonel  Titus.  Annexed  is  their 
aiidress  to  the  American  pei3ple«  with  their  signatures  attached, 
detailin:^  the  circumstances  leading  to  their  imprisonment,  and 
their  subsequent  treatment  by  the  pro-Slavery  officials: 

TGICES  FBOM  THE  POLITICAL  PBISOXS  OF  KJOiSAa 

G&CAT  PoLmcAL  Pmsox,  } 

LxooMPTo^f,  Kansas,  October  19,  1856.  ) 

To  the  AMEsicAJf  People  : — 

It  is  well  known  to  the  whole  civilized  world,  that  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  Governor  Geary  in  Kansas,  the  Territory  was 
ravaged  by  a  most  direful  civil  war.  It  is  equally  well  knovm, 
that  in  all  that  terrible  drama,  the  people  of  Kansas  were  alone  the 
sutft:rers,  and  that  organized  bands  of  robbers  and  murderers  from 
an  atjjoining  State  were  almost  the  sole  perpetrators.  In  the 
bogioning,  they  had  wrested  oar  government  trom  us,  and  made 
our  laws,  but  tinding  us,  as  should  be  every  people  who  have  once 
tasted  the  sweets  of  libertv^  unwilling  to  tawn  to  their  dictates  and 
ackn<jwle<ige  them  our  lords,  they  used  fire,  starvation,  and  the 
swoni  to  briD:^:  us  to  submission.  Uavinor  no  other  resource,  our 
people  were  at  last  compelled  to  resort  to  the  stores  of  our  enemies 
for  the  necessaries  of  lite. 

As  we  have  said,  such  was  the  condition  of  things  on  the  arrival 
of  our  new  governor.  He  appeared  among  us  about  the  1st  of 
September,  and  was  hailed  as  our  deliverer.  The  much-lamented 
Alaj.»r  IToyt,  who  had  known  Geary  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Mexico, 
and  in  California,  assured  us  that  we  might  hope  for  justice  and 
protecti'^n.  Geary's  course  at  Leavenworth  City,  and  the  assur- 
ances of  Mr.  Adams,  his  confidential  friend  and  adviser,  together 
with  oar  ardent  hopes  for  peace  and  rest,  led  us  to  believe  he  was 
our  friend.  All,  at  least,  were  willing  to  trust  him,  to  act  with 
him,  and  under  his  advice.  Nor  was  this  confidence  in  his  friend- 
ship shaken  by  his  inaugural  and  proclamation,  which  was  issued 
on  the  11th,  copies  of  which  were  brought  down  to  Lawrence  the 
same  evening  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  read  to  the  people.  We,  there- 
fore determined  to  take  no  offensive  steps  without  his  sanction. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  September,  Gover- 
nor Geary,  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  United  States  troops,  rode 
up  to  the  fort  on  Capitol  Hill,  near  Lawrence,  and  asked  who  had 
command  of  the  place.  Captain  Bickerton  answered,  "'  I  have  the 
honor  to  command  here  at  present.''     The  governor  then  advanced, 

jiDg,  ^^  I  am  Governor  Geary  of  Kansas ;  I  have  come  to  prevent 
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the  efibsion  of  blood.  I  have  heard  that  a  body  of  one  tlionsand 
five  hundred  men  were  marchingon  Lawrence  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  town."  Geary  was  then  asked  if  he  knew  that  to 
be  a  tact,  and  replied  that  he  had  it  "  oflBcially."  Captain  Bicker- 
ton  remarked,  th^t  "  if  there  are  no  more  than  one  thousand  five 
hundred,  they  will  go  back  faster  than  they  came."  With  an 
appearance  of  astonishment,  the  governor  asked,  "  DorCt  you 
easpect  to  be  governed  by  the  Constitution  /"  Captain  Bickerton 
responded,  that  the  Free  State  men  had  always  been  governed  by 
it.  "  Well,"  said  the  governor,  ''  don't  your  people  sometimes 
burn  houses  and  commit  other  depredations?"  "I  should  not 
wonder  if,  by  this  time,  some  have  become  so  exasperated  as  to  do 
60,"  returnea  Captain  Bickerton,  adding,  as  he  pointed  to  the  brass 
cannon,  ^  Sacramento,'  ^^  I  was  at  Franklin,  and  aided  in  the 
taking  of  tliat;  I  was  also  at  Washington  Creek,  and  at  Titus' 
Fort.  We  found  Titus  the  evening  before  engaged  in  robbing 
houses  and  stealing  horses  [and  he  might  have  continued, '  making 
attemrts  upon  the  lives  of  our  citizens.']  If  the  destruction  of 
such  dens  of  murderers  and  plunderers  is  house-burning,  then  are 
the  Free  State  men  house-burners  indeed."  The  governor  said, 
that  he  must  see  that  the  laws  (Territorial)  be  obeyed.  Bickerton 
replied,  that  thea-Free  State  men  could  not  do  so,  so  long  as  they 
believed  Slavery  to  be  an  evil ;  for  they  could  not  even  express 
sentiments  in  accordance  with  their  belief,  without  exposing  them- 
selves to  the  heaviest  penalties.  After  some  further  conversation 
about  the  "laws"  and  their  validity,  the  governor  inquired  as  to 
who  were  the  constituted  authorities  of  Lawrence,  and  being 
answered  that  there  were  no  persons  possessing  that  particular 
title,  he  ofiered  to  "  treat"  with  Captain  Bickerton.  The  captain^ 
however,  declined,  and  sent  the  governor  into  town,  where  he  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  a  large  number  of  citizens  and  other  Kansas 
settlers  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  place,  the  governor  assuring 
them,  in  a  speech,  that  he  intended  to  drive  all  lawless  bands  out 
of  the  Territory;  but,  for  the  present,  advised  t/ie  Free  State 
men  to  remain  under  arms  for  their  own  protection^  and  not 
disband  until  he  jshould  first  have  accomplished  his  part. 

While  Lawrence  w^as  being  visited  by  the  governor,  a  band 
of  Southern  marauders,  under  the  lead  of  one  Kobertson,  made 
a  descent  upon  the  town  of  Grasshopper  Falls,  and  after  plun- 
dering the  same,  set  fire  to  it,  burning  a  considerable  amount  of 
property.  They  then  retreated  to  Hickory  Point,  where  they 
intended  to  remain  fortified  until  called  upon  by  the  main  body 
of  the  " Law-and-Order "  army,  to  aid  in  the  "wiping  out"  of 
Lawrence.  The  day  following.  General  Lane,  who  had  not  yet 
seen  the  governor's  proclamation,  with  between  fifty  and  one 
hundred  men,  happened  to  pass  near  Hickory  Point,  and  at 
the  unanimous  demand  of  the  citizens  under  him,  led  them  to  an 
attack  upon  the  fortified  ruffians ;  but  having  no  artillery,  he  found 
himself  unable  to  dislodge  them  without  great  loss,  sc  withdrew, 
32 
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sending  to  Lawrence  for  reinforcements.  Lane'S  messen^r  arrived 
at  Lawrence^  on  the  evening  of  the  13th.  Alany  wished  to  obey 
the  summons  at  once — others  were  in  a  onandaiy.  Robertson's 
company  wonid  soon  join  the  forces  before  Xawrence,  and  mast  be 
whipped  then  if  not  now.  Which  coarse  shpald  be  taken!  Air. 
Adams,  the  friend  of  the  governor,  and  who  remained  in  town 
after  the  departure  of  Geary,  privately  advised  many  to  go,  and 

f)nblicly  sanctioned  the  expedition,  remarking  that  he  would  go 
limself  if  he  onlv  had  a  horse!  This  decided  the  coarse  of  the 
people.  They  thoaght  for  once  that  they  coald  defend  their  homes 
and  friends  with  the  approbation  of  high  authority.  A  force  of 
one  hundred  and  twentv  was  soon  raised,  and  marched  ander  the 
command  of  Colonel  fiarvey.  In  the  meantime.  Lane  received 
the  governor's  proclamation,  withdrew  from  Hickory  Point,  and 
afterward  disbanded  his  men ;  bat  this  did  not  deter  Harvey  from 
making  an  attack  upon  the  fortified  position,  which  he  did,  com- 
pletely routing  the  enemy,  killing  one  of  their  number,  and  wound- 
ing naany  others.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  charge  against  his  men. 
On  our  return,  we  encamped  five  miles  from  the  scene  of  action, 
where  we  were  all  taken  prisoners  that  night,  by  a  detachment  of 
United  States  dragoons,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Wood. 
Our  forces  numbered  one  hundred  and  one.  No  resistance  was 
made  to  the  troops.     At\er  being  deprived  of  our  arms,  a  strong 

fuard  was  placed  around  us.  About  this  time,  the  guide,  a  pro- 
lavery  man  by  the  name  of  Grayson,  fearing  that  Captain  Wood 
might  possibly  arrest  the  other  party  also,  as  intimations  were 
made  to  that  effect,  broke  through  the  guard  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  them  warning.  He  was  hailed  by  the  sentinel,  but  did  not 
stop,  at  the  same  time  crying  out,  •'  Halt  yourself,  G-d  d — n  you!" 
At  this  the  sentinel  fired,  but  without  effect.  Grayson  returned 
it,  the  ball  taking  effecting  in  the  sentinel's  shoulder.  Two  other 
sentinels  advanced  and  fired,  one  shot  going  through  the  heart  of 
Grayson,  killing  him  instantly.  This  is  the  only  foundation  for 
the  story  of  a  '•great  fight  between  the  Abolitionists  and  the 
g«.>vernment  troops,''  so  much  circulated  by  certain  parties.  The 
next  day  we  were  marched  to  Lecompton,  where  we  were  for  the 
first  week  under  guard  of  the  Federal  troops.  We  were  then 
marched  to  the  prison-house,  where  we  now  are,  guarded  by  the 
Territorial  militia,  nine-tenths  of  whom  are  non-residents,  and 
intend  leavin^r  the  Territorv  so  soon  as  the  time  of  their  three 
months'  enlistment  under  Geary  is  out.  A  number  of  other  pri- 
soners have  been  brought  in  since,  charged  with  various  offenses. 
A  number  have  esca^^eu  from  this  den  of  horror,  a  few  have  been 
discharged,  and  one  was  released  this  morning  by  the  Great 
Deliverer.  Our  number  is  now  ninety-eight,  eighty-seven  of 
whom  are  held  on  the  Hickory  Point  charge.  The  remaining 
eleven  are  suspected  of  having  been  engaged  in  feeding  their 
starving  families  with  bread  forcibly  taken  trom  those  who  were 
endeavoring  to  destroy  them.     Time  and  again  the  governor  has 
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said,  that  no  action  should  be  taken  concerning  political  offenses 
committed  previous  to  the  issuing  of  his  proclamation;  yet  more 
than  once  since  has  he  furnished  that  portion  of  the  Federal  army 
under  his  command  to  make  seizures  of  persons  so  charged.  We 
are  all  held  either  against  this  promise,  or  for  following  the  advice 
of  one  supposed  to  9peak  authoritatively.  And  in  all  this  time, 
not  a  pro-Slavery  man  lias  been  arrested^  altliough  Governor 
Geary  and  the  United  States  Marshal  cannot  help  but  know  of 
crimes  and  murders,  without  number,  committed  by  the  leaders  of 
that  party.  Even  Geary's  militia,  after  the  mui*dering  of  David 
Bufium,  passed  through  Lecompton  under  a  black  flag,  the  emblem 
of  pirates,  no  one  daring  to  molest  them.  A  large  portion  of  onr 
number  have  families  depending  upon  our  earnings  for  support, 
and  outstanding  crops  of  great  value  going  to  waste,  or  suffering 
heavy  loss. 

We  come  now,  at  last,  to  speak  of  a  subject  too  immediate,  too 
vital  to  admit  of  our  passing  it  unnoticed,  yet  too  full  of  horror  to 
dwell  upon.  We  allude  to  our  treatment  and  condition  since  our 
confinement  here,  any  description  of  which  must  come  far  short  of 
the  terrible  reality.  A  few  of  our  guard  will  ever  be  remembered 
by  us  with  emotions  of  the  deepest  gratitude  for  their  kindness, 
but  the  greatest  portion  of  them  are  drunken,  brawling  demons, 
too  vile  and  wicked  for  portrayal.  Times  without  number  have 
they  threatened  to  either  shoot  or  stab  us,  and  not  unfrequently 
have  they  attempted  to  carry  out  their  base  and  hellish  threats. 
Several  nights  have  the  guard  amused  themselves  throughout  their 
different  watches  by  cursing  us,  throwing  stones  at  the  house, 
breaking  in  glass,  sash,  etc.  Two  large  cannon  stand  planted  but 
a  few  yaixls  from  our  prison,  and  two  nights  has  the  match  been 
swung  several  hours  in  the  hands  of  the  gunners,  with  orders  to 
discharge  both,  heavily  loaded  with  shot  and  slugs,  upon  us,  in 
case  our  friends  should  come  in  suflBcient  force  to  avenge  our 
wrongs.  These,  however,  are  only  slight  compared  with  other 
insults  and  sufferings  heaped  upon  us  daily.  Most  of  us  are 
poorly  clad — few  have  any  bedding.  Our  prison  is  open  and  airy, 
yet  small,  and  without  surrounded  by  unearthly  filth;  within  all  is 
crawling  with  vermin  —  all  —  everything  —  mixed  with  misery. 
When  youths,  we  listened  with  doubt  to  the  dark  stories  of  the 
Jersey  prison-ships  and  the  black  hole  of  Calcutta,  never  dream- 
ing that  we  should  at  last  be  a  sad,  actual  part  of  their  counter- 
part! More  than  once  have  we  prophesied  to  one  another  that  all 
would  not  leave  this  charnel-house  alive.  Our  assertions  have 
been  verified.  Several  have  been  dangerously  sick — one  has  died. 
His  name  was  William  Bowles,  and  formerly  from  St.  Charles, 
Missouri.  He  labored  with  us  nobly  for  our  God -given  rights,  and 
it  was  with  feelings  of  unutterable  sorrow  that  we  parted  with 
him.  After  an  illness  of  two  days,  he  left  his  sufferings  this 
morning  at  one  o'clock.  Before  his  death,  we  requested  the 
oflicers  of  the  guard  to  have  him  removed  to  a  place  of  quiet. 
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We  talkcsd  and  became  tired,  yet  nothing  was  done.  Last  night 
all  the  physicians  in  town  were  sent  for,  and  each  refased  to  come. 
Dr.  John  F.  Wood,  who  is  also  Judge  of  Probate  and  Committal 
Justice,  could  not  come,  '* because  he  w^as  sick;"  yet  he  was  seen 
that  evening,  as  well  as  the  following  morning,  doing  hard  labor. 
Others  had  reasons,  we  know  not  what.  Dr.  Brooks  was  sent  for 
five  times;  but  as  he  was  at  a  card -table  playing  poker,  he  swore 
he  '  would  not  leave  the  game  to  save  every  Q--<i  d— d  Aboli- 
tionist in  the  Territory.'  Many  thanks,  however,  are  due  to  Mr. 
Caldwell,  a  pro-Slavery  man,  and  marshal  of  the  town  of  Lecomp- 
ton,  for  the  kind  aid  he  gave  us. 

The  governor  paid  us  a  visit  yesterday  morning,  which  is  the 
third  since  our  incarceration.  We  showed  him  young  Bowles,  and 
told  him  we  feared  this  was  the  beginning  of  an  epidemic  which 
would  prove  fatal  to  not  a  few.  We  showed  him  our  scanty  cloth- 
ing. He  said  that  the  grand  jury,  which  was  in  session  all  last 
week,  would  probably  finish  its  business  by  night;  that  all  against 
whom  no  bills  were  found  would  be  immediately  released ;  and 
that  although  he  was  going  away  and  should  be  absent  several 
days,  yet  he  should  leave  oraers  that  all  those  retained  should  be 
provided  with  every  comfort  that  could  be  procured.  But  the 
grand  jury  has  not  ended  its  examination,  and  none  can  tell  when 
it  will.  Sickness  and  death  of  the  most  horrid  forms  are  in  our 
midst;  the  scrapings  of  the  Pandemonium  surround  us;  we  can 
see  nothing  left  us  but  an  appeal  to  the  last  tribunal,  with  God  as 
our  judge,  and  our  jury  the  great  American  people.  We  are  will- 
ing to  suffer,  if  necessary,  for  the  cause  of  Liberty  and  of  Kansas; 
but  is  it  necessary?  Will  you  answer  to  God,  and  let  us  hear 
your  decision  ?" 

"  Note. — Of  course,  every  prisoner  whose  name  is  here  attached 
is  not  personally  knowing  to  every  individual  statement;  but 
every  statement  here  made  is  known  by  many  of  us  to  be  com- 
posed of  actual  facts,  all  are  satisfied  of  their  truth.  To  the  name 
of  each  subscriber  is  attached  his  former  residence : 

Illinois. — Thomas  Ilankins,  Dover;  Aaron  D.  Ray,  Linden; 
Thomas  Leeson,  Rock  Island;  J.  G.  Ketcham,  Bloomington;  G. 
N.  Neff,  Bloomington ;  Absalom  V.  Vickers,  Bath ;  J.  W.  Jor- 
dan, O^le  County;  A.  S.  Gates,  Hamilton;  John  W.  White, 
Farm  Kidge;  Thomas  J.  Alift*,  Carlisle;  Gilbert  Tower,  Goodall; 
Isaac  Gray,  Chicago;  George  Smith,  Winnebago  County;  Wm. 
II.  Gill,  Elizabeth;  Adam  Bauer,  Schuyler  County;  William 
Cline,  Peoria;  James  Conley,  Half- Day*  P.  Stevens,  Blooming- 
dale;  A.  M.  Humphrey,  Bristol;  C.  Hay,  Oswego;  Jesse  F. 
Pyle,  Sclinyler  County. 

Ohio. — J.  II.  Kagi,  Bristol ville ;  S.  Voglcsong,  Hanoverton; 
II.  II.  Easter,  Highland  County;  Edwin  R.  Fally,  Mount  Gilead; 
Thomas  Bowers,  Chillicothe;  Josiah  G.  Fuller,  Oberlin;  J.  T. 
Yunker,  Warsaw;  Thomas  W.  Porterfield,  an  old  soldier  under 
Jackson^  aged  seventy-txro ;  A.  J.  Payne,  Cleveland;  William  L. 
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Ware,  Eaton;  C.  A.  Sexton,  Wellington;  Edward  Cottinffham, 
Eatmi ;  Giles  Smith,  Delaware;  Albert  F.  Bercard,  Kirtland. 

Iowa, — Jacob  Fisher,  Jefierson  County ;  Resolved  Fuller,  Wis* 
cotta;  E.  A.  Jacobs,  Oskaloosa;  G.  A.  Eberhart,  Muscatine; 
Oliver  Langworthy,  Grinnell ;  Oliver  0.  Lewis,  Davenport;  D.  H. 
Montague,  Davenport. 

Indiana. — A.  G.  Patrick,  Greencastle;  John  Lawrie,  White 
County;  Samuel  Dolman,  Grant  County;  William  Updegraff, 
Fulton  County ;  William  G.  Porter,  Brookston ;  J.  Sinex,  Rich- 
mond; John  Ritchey,  Franklin;  Ilenry  Hoover,  Huntingdon; 
N.  GriflSth,  Hancock  County. 

Massachusetts. — C.  L.  Preston,  Worcester;  Lyman  D.  Coleman, 
Southamptan;  Henry  Hurd,  Lowell;  Artemus  W.  Dale,  Fitch- 
burg;  A.  C.  Soley,  Worcester;  Eli  D.  Lyman,  Southampton: 
John  Lngrue,  Springfield;  Stafford  J.  Pratt,  Boston;  Howard 
York,  West  Brookfield'  A.  H.  Parker,  Clinton. 

New  York, — T.  J.  Dickinson,  Newburgh ;  C.  J.  Auchinvole, 
Buffalo;  H.N.  Dunlap,  Buffalo;  John  J.  Howell.  New  Hartford ; 
Jarcd  Carter,  Saratoga;  H.  N.  Bent,  New  York;  C.  0.  Hyde, 
HorncUsville-  A.  Cutter,  Monroe  County;  J.  R.  White,  Morris- 
auia;  G.  H.  Powers,  Oneida  County. 

Rhode  Island, — E.  D.  Whipple,  Providence. 

Pennsylvania, — T.  P.  Brown,  Alleghany  Coun^;  George  R. 
Pinney,  Rockdale ;  Joseph  J.  Boyer,  Coatsville ;  William  Kerr, 
Cannonsburg;  Jos.  B.  Haines,  Philadelphia;  Milton  Kinzie, 
Lebanon. 

Missouri, — Thomas  Varner,  Buchanan  County ;  David  Patrick,^ 
Lexington ;  N.  G.  C.  Beyman,  Cooper  County ;  M.  J.  Mitchell, 
Liberty ;  tfanies  H.  York,  Buchanan  County ;  Joseph  Hicks, 
Platte  County. 

Wisconsin, — C.  S.  Gleason,  Albany  ;  R.  D.  Nichols,  Kosknong; 
Walter  Florentine,  Rock  County ;  E.  Jenkins,  Spring  Prairie ; 
William  Butler,  Sauk  County. 

Michigan, — Samuel  Stewart,  Detroit ;  JohnW.  Stone,  Detroit; 
Roswell  Hutchins,  Troy. 

Maine, — F.  B.  Swift,  Brunswick ;  Thomas  Bickerton,  Portland ; 
C.  H.  Calkins,  Hainsville. 

Vermont, — O.  M.  Marsh,  Woodstock ;  John  L.  King,  Brattle- 
boro'. 

Connecticut. — Alonzo  Crawford,  Union. 

Twenty  of  these  prisoners  were  convicted  in  Judge  Lecompte's 
court  of  manslaughter,  the  penalty  being  six  years  confinement  in 
the  penitentiary,  or  hard  labor  on  the  public  work,  with  chain  and 
ball.  They  were  subsequently  removea  to  Tecumseh,  from  whence 
a  largo  number  escaped,  and  after  a  tedious  confinement  in  the 
prison  at  Tecumseh,  they  were  all  liberated.* 

The  Legislature  of  Kansas  adjourned  after  having  passed  a 
number  of  important  acts.  Among  these  is  one  defining  and 
punishing  the  crimes  of  rebellion  against  the  territorial  laws ;  and 
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another  providing  for  a  convention  to  form  a  State  constitation. 
This  latter  act  directs  that  on  the  third  Mondav  in  Jane  dele^tes 
shall  be  elected  to  a  o^nvention  to  form  a  State  constitntion ;  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  resided  three  months  in  the 
conntrv  mav  vote  for  dete«^tes ;  and  the  convention  is  to  meet  on 
the  first  Monday  in  September.  (Tt)vernor  Geary  vettied  this  bill, 
mainly  on  the  ground  that  it  contained  no  provision  for  submitting 
the  constitution  to  l»e  framed  to  the  judgment  of  the  j»eople ;  and 
because  he  c«>nsidere«i  tlie  time  pre.T.atnre  for  the  erection  of  Kan- 
sas into  a  State.  The  Legislature  by  a  unanimous  vote  passed  the 
bill  over  the  veto  of  the  governor,  so  that  it  is  now  a  law.  It  will 
be  observe*!  that  by  its  provisions  no  |K*rson  arriving  in  the  Terri- 
torv  at\er  the  15th  of  March,  can  have  anv  voice  in  forminc;  the 
State  constitution. 

Mr.  Geary  resigned  his  post  as  Governor  of  Kansas.  In  his 
farewell  address  he  gave  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  Territory  at  the  time  of  his  accession.  Des^^Iation  and  min 
reigned  on  every  hand  ;  homes  were  deserted  :  the  smoke  of  burn- 
ing dwellings  darkened  the  air ;  women  and  children  driven  from 
their  habitations,  wandered  over  the  prairies,  or  sought  refuge 
among  the  Indian  tribes.  Towns  were  fortified  and  predatory 
bands  infested  the  highways.  The  laws  were  null,  the  court^ 
naturally  suspended,  and  the  civil  arm  was  almost  powerless.  The 
treasury  was  bankrupt,  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  a 
year  being  insufficient  to  meet  the  expenditures  of  a  fortnight.  To 
rtuiedv  these  evils  ho  had  lalx>red  incessantlv.  His  health  had 
given  way,  and  he  had  made  large  advances  trom  his  own  private 
funds,  without  any  assurances  of  reimbursement.  Though  he  had 
met  with  obh^uy  and  opp^^sition,  he  was  conscions  that  he  had 
always  sought  to  do  eijual  and  exact  justice  to  all.  He  had 
eschewed  all  sectional  disputations,  kept  aIi>of  from  party  aflSlia- 
tions,  and  scorne<i  alike  threats  of  personal  violence  and  promises 
of  advancement  and  reward.  He  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
course  he  had  pursued  that  he  would  not  now,  were  it  in  his  power, 
change  it  in  the  slightest  particular.  The  country  had  been  paci- 
fied, and  iudicatii.»ns  of  peace  and  prosperity  were  everywhere  to 
be  sei.*n. 

In  conclusion,  he  pays  a  high  compliment  to  General  Persifer  F. 
Smith,  and  the  niilitary  tbrce  under  his  command,  for  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  performel  tlieir  duties.  Tlie  vacancy  occasioned 
by  this  resiirnation,  has  K?en  filled  bv  the  appointment  of  Hon. 
Kobert  J.  Walker  as  Governor  of  the  Territory.  In  his  letter  of 
acceptance,  addressed  to  the  President,  Mr.  Walker  says,  that 
altliough  he  at  first  declined  the  post,  he  reconsiders  his  determina- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  opinion  advance^!  by  the  President 
that  the  satl-ty  of  the  Fni«>n  may  dej-^end  up^n  the  selection  c«f  the 
individual  to  whom  shall  be  assigned  the  task  ff  settHnc:  the  diffi- 
calties  which  again  surround  tJie  Kansas  question,  lie  under- 
stands that  the  President  and  Cabinet  cuiicur  with   him   in   the 
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opinion  that  the  actual  hona  fide  residents  of  Kansas,  by  a  fair 
and  regular  vote,  unaffected  by  fraud  or  violence,  must  be  per- 
mitted, in  forming  a  State  constitution,  to  decide  for  themselves 
what  shall  be  their  social  institutions.  He  contemplates  an  appeal, 
not  to  a  military  force,  but  to  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the 
whole  people  of  Kansas,  by  a  majority  of  whose  votes  the  deter- 
mination must  be  made.  If  the  decision  of  the  majority  be  not 
acquiesced  in,  he  sees  in  the  future  of  Kansas  only  civil  war,  ex- 
tending its  baneful  influence  over  the  whole  country,  subjecting 
the  Union  itself  to  imminent  hazard. 

The  Free  State  convention  assembled  at  Topeka  on  the  10th  of 
March,  1857,  and  passed  resolutions  denouncing  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  the  bill  passed  by  it,  calling  a  constitutional  con- 
vention; declaring  that  the  people  could  not  participate  in  the 
election  of  delegates  to  this  convention  ^'  without  compromising 
their  rights  as  American  citizens,  sacrificing  the  best  interests  of 
Kansas,  and  jeopardizing  the  public  peace.  This  body  affirmed 
that  the  State  constitution  framed  at  Topeka  was  the  choice  of  the 
majority  of  the  people,  and  urged  its  immediate  acknowledgment 
by  Congress.  The  principle  of  "  Squatter  Sovereignty"  was  also 
unequivocally  indorsed. 

Oovernor  Walker,  in  his  inaugural  address,  assures  the  people 
of  Kansas  that  the  constitution  framed  by  the  convention  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  actual  residents  of  the  Territory  for  ratification  or 
rejection;  and  he  further  asserts,  that  ^^ Congress  ought  not,  and 
will  not  admit  Kansas  into  the  Union,  unless  she  presents  herself 
with  a  constitution  which  has  been  ratified  by  the  actual  residents 
of  the  Territory."  This  address  of  Governor  Walker  has  created 
no  little  dissatisfaction  among  the  ultraists  of  the  South,  and  the 
pro-Slavery  men  in  Kansas;  and  the  convention,  which  is  strongly 
pro-Slavery,  will,  it  is  asserted,  bring  their  constitution  before  the 
first  session  of  the  next  Congress,  demanding  the  admission  of 
Kansas  as  a  Slave  State. 

When  the  Kansas  bill  passed,  it  was  the  universal  sentiment  of 
the  Democratic  party,  that  the  people  of  that  Territory  should 
decide  for  themselves  whether  Kansas  should  be  a  Sla^ve  or  a  Free 
State.  If  they  adhere  to  this  doctrine,  there  is  little  doubt  as  to 
the  result ;  for  it  is  admitted  by  all  parties  that  of  the  actual  resi- 
dents of  the  Territory,  not  one  in  ten  is  in  favor  of  Slavery.  This 
large  preponderance  of  Free  State  men  in  the  Territory,  together 
with  the  adherence  of  Governor  Geary,  of  Governor  Walker,  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  Democratic  party,  to  the  principle  of 
Squatter  Sovereignty  avowed  in  the  KTansas  bill,  must,  in  despite 
of  every  obstacle,  render  the  day  not  very  distant  when  Kansas 
will  be  added  to  tlie  Free  States  of  our  Union. 

In  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  struggle  in  Kansas,  con- 
servative men  North,  and  conservative  men  South,  cannot  but 
regret  that  any  occasion  should  have  arisen  to  weaken  the  attach- 
ment of  our  people  to  the  Union  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  this  evil 
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is  only  temporary,  and  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  these  sec- 
tional feelings  will  be  dispelled  in  the  swelling  tide  of  a  universal 
patriotism  for  our  common  country — our  country,  whose  liberties 
were  established  by  the  willing  sacrifice  of  the  blood  and  treasure 
of  its  people  everywhere;  whose  prosperitv  is  the  hope  and  the 
prayer  of  the  wise  and  the  good  over  the  whole  world ;  and  whose 
institutions,  founded  on  the  principle  of  the  greatest  good  to  all, 
are  such  that  every  citizen,  in  whatever  clime  he  may  wander,  haa 
reason  to  look  back  with  pride  to  his  native  land,  as  he  reflects, 
^^  tliat  he  too  is  an  American/' 


THE  UKE  SUPERIOR  COUNTRY. 


Lake  Superior  presents  an  area  of  32,000  square  miles.     Its 

g latest  length  is  four  hundred  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth,  from 
rand  Island  to  Neepigon  Bay,  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles. 
The  surface  of  the  lake  is  six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean;  but  its  bottom  is  three  hundred  feet  below;  for  it 
has  a  mean  depth  of  nine  hundred  feet.  The  French,  who  were 
the  first  explorers  of  Lake  Superior,  fancifully  described  it  as  a 
watery  bow,  of  which  the  southern  shore  was  the  string,  and 
Keweenaw  Point  the  arrow.  The  lake  discharges  througli  the 
St.  Mary's  Strait  into  Lake  Huron.  The  strait  is  about  seventy 
miles  long,  but  it  is  divided  into  two  sections  by  the  Falls  of  St. 
Mary,  fifteen  miles  IkjIow  Ijike  Superior.  The  lower  section  is 
navigable  for  small  steamboats,  and  vessels  drawing  six  feet  of 
water.  This  section  contains  four  large  islands  and  several  smaller 
ones;  but  the  principal  channel — tlie  westerly  one — is  nearly  a 
mile  in  width.  The  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  or  more  properly  rapids, 
are  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  Icngtlr,  having  a  fall  in  that  distance 
of  twenty-one  feet  and  ten  inches.  The  two  sections  are  now 
united  by  a  steamboat  and  ship  canal. 

Following  along  the  indentations  of  the  southern  shore,  around 
the  westerly  extremity  of  the  lake,  to  Arrow  River,  opposite  to 
Isle  Koyale,  will  give  the  extreme  length  of  the  American  coast, 
which  cannot  be  much  less  than  1,000  miles;  a  part  of  which  is 
in  Michigan,  part  in  Wisconsin,  and  part  in  Minnesota.  .Lake 
Superior  is  walled  in  by  rocks,  which,  in  some  places,  are  piled  in 
mountain  masses  upon  the  very  shore.  The  waves  dash  against 
precipices  and  beetling  crags,  that  threaten  the  unfortunate  mariner, 
m  a  storm  upon  a  lee  shore,  with  almost  inevitable  destruction. 
There  is  tolerable  anchorage  at  the  head  of  St.  Mary's  Strait. 
Keweenaw  Point  has  two  sheltering  bays,  viz:  Copper  Harbor 
and  Eagle  Harbor.  Protection  may  be  found  from  the  surf  under 
the  Ice  of  the  Apostle  Islands,  at  La  Pointe.  St.  Louis  River,  at 
the  head  of  the  lake,  is  a  good  harbor;  but  the  best  harbors  are 
aflbrded  by  the  indentations  of  the  shores  of  Isle  Royale. 
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'Owing  to  the  lofty  crags  which  surround  Lake  Superior,  the 
winds,  sweeping  over  the  lake,  impinge  upon  its  surface  so  abruptly 
as  to  raise  a  peculiarly  deep  and  combing  sea,  which  is  extremely 
dangerous  to  boats  and  small  craft.  It  is  not  safe,  on  this  account, 
to  venture  far  out  into  the  lake  in  bateaux ;  and  hence  voyagers 
generally  hug  the  shore,  in  order  to  be  able  to  take  land  in  case  of 
sudden  storms.  During  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August, 
the  navigation  of  the  lake  is  ordinarily  safe ;  but  after  the  middle 
of  September,  great  caution  is  required  in  navigating  its  waters; 
and  boatmen  of  experience  never  venture  far  from  land,  or  attempt 
long  traverses  across  the  bays.  The  boats  are  always  drawn  far 
up  on  the  land  at  every  camping-place  for  the  night,  lest  they 
should  be  staved  to  pieces  by  the  surf,  which  is  liable  at  any 
moment  to  rise  and  beat  with  great  fury  upon  the  beeches." 

One  of  the  most  curious  phenomena  of  the  lake  is  the  sudden 
and  inexplicable  heaving  and  swelling  of  its  waters,  when  the  air 
is  still.  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  who  passed  over  Lake  Superior  in  1820, 
thus  describes  it:  '^Although  it  was  calm,  and  had  been  so  all  day, 
save  a  light  breeze  for  a  couple  of  hours  after  leaving  the  Onto- 
nagon, the  waters  near  the  shore  were  in  a  perfect  rage,  heaving 
and  lashing  upon  the  rocks  in  a  manner  which  rendered  it  difficult 
to  land.  At  the  same  time  scarce  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring,  and 
the  atmosphere  was  beautifully  serene." 

Another  noticeable  feature  of  Lake  Superior  is  the  extraordinary 
purity  and  transparency  of  the  water,  through  which  ev^  pebble 
may  be  distinctly  seen  at  the  depth  of  twenty-five  feet.  When  out 
in  a  canoe  upon  its  surface,  the  frail  vessel  does  not  seem  to  be 
afloat  upon  a  watery  element,  but  suspended  in  mid-air,  with 
etherial  depths  around  and  below.  Those  who  have  visited  Lake 
George — the  world-famous  Horicon,  whose  waters  were  at  one  time 
carried  to  Rome  to  fill  the  papal  fonts — and  Lake  Superior,  affirm 
that  the  latter  far  surpasses  the  former  in  clearness  and  transpa- 
rency. Indeed,  they  assure  us  that  oflien,  while  looking  down 
from  the  height  at  which  the  boat  seems  suspended,  the  head  will 
grow  dizzy,  and  a  feeling  of  faintnees  will  be  superinduced. 

Not  less  peculiar  is  the  atmosphere  around  and  over  the  lake, 
which  plays  strange  and  fantastic  tricks  in  the  face  of  high  heaven, 
seeming  to  possess  a  life  and  spirit  strictly  in  unison  with  the  won- 
derful expanse  of  waters  that  lies  spread  out  below.  The  miraae 
of  Lake  Superior  fills  the  spectator  with  astonishment.  For  weeks 
during  the  summer,  the  traveler  along  the  shores  of  this  inland  sea 
may  b©  gratified  by  a  view  of  the  most  curious  phantasmagoria — 
images  of  mountains  and  islands  being  vividly  represented  in  all 
their  outlines,  with  their  tufts  of  evergreen  trees,  precipices,  and 
rocky  pinnacles,  all  inverted  in  the  air,  and  hanging  high  over 
their  terrestrial  originals,  and  then  again  repeated  upright  in 
another  picture  directly  above  the  inverted  one.  Rock  Harbor,  in 
Isle  Koyale,  is  the  most  noted  locality  for  observing  these  phantas- 
magoria.    But  the  7nh'age  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  part  of 
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the  lake.  Frequently  the  voyager,  long  before  he  has  hove  in 
Bight  of  land,  will  see  the  coast  he  is  approaching  pictured  upon 
the  skies  along  the  horizon;  and  after  the  real  shore  has  appeared, 
three  views  of  it  will  be  presented — two  right  side  up,  according 
to  the  order  of  creation,  and  the  middle  one  bottom  upward. 
Yessels  will  appear  to  be  sailing  in  the  air,  points  of  land  bent  up 
at  right-angles,  and  the  sun  at  setting  twisted  into  astonishing 
shapes. 

The  skies  and  the  waters  seem  to  harmonize  completely  together. 
While  the  sky  daguerreotypes  all  below,  the  water  catches  the  tints 
of  all  that  is  above,  and  the  ethereal  dome  is  caverned  in  the  deep. 
Mr.  Jackson,  United  States  geologist,  says  of  the  lake:  '^The 
color  of  the  water,  affected  by  the  hues  of  tne  sky,  and  holding  no 
sediment  to  dim  its  transparency,  presents  deeper  tints  than  are 
seen  on  the  lower  lakes — deep  tints  of  blue,  green  and  red  prevail- 
ing, according  to  the  color  of  the  sky  and  clouds.  I  have  seen  at 
sunset  the  surface  of  the  lake  off  Isle  Royale  of  a  deep-claret 
color — a  tint  much  richer  than  ever  is  reflected  from  the  waters  of 
other  lakes,  or  in  any  other  country  I  have  visited." 

Lake  Superior,  unlike  Lake  Huron,  has  but  few  islands.  The 
largest  of  these  are  Grand  Island,  situated  near  the  southern  shore, 
one  hundred  and  thirty- two  miles  west  of  St.  Mary's,  and  repre- 
sented to  have  a  deep  and  land-locked  harbor;  Middle  Island, 
toward  the  westerly  extremity  of  the  lake,  near  the  group  of 
Apostle  Islands;  and  Isle  Royale,  near  the  northern  sliore,  and 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  Isle  Royale  is  about 
forty  miles  long,  and  averages  six  miles  in  width.  It  is  a  most 
interesting  island,  singularly  formed,  and  sending  out  long  spits 
of  rocks  into  the  lake  at  its  northeastern  extremity;  while  at  its 
southwestern  end,  it  shelves  off  far  into  the  lake,  presenting 
slightly-inclined  beds  of  red  sandstone;  the  tabular  sheets  ot 
which,  for  miles  from  the  coast,  are  barely  covered  with  water, 
and  offer  dangerous  shoals  and  reefs,  on  which  vessels,  and  even 
boats,  would  be  quickly  stranded,  if  they  endeavored  to  pass  near 
the  shore.  But  igneous  rocks  constitute  the  rocky  basis  of  more 
than  four-fifths  of  the  island,  and  in  those  portions  of  it  where 
these  exist,  the  shores  are  precipitous.  *'  Bold  cliffs  of  columnar 
trap  and  castellated  rocks,  with  mural  escarpments,  sternly  present 
themselves  to  the  surf,  and  defy  the  storms.  The  waters  of  the 
lake  are  deep  close  to  their  very  shores,  and  the  largest  ship  might 
in  many  places  lie  close  to  the  rocks,  as  at  an  artificial  pier." 

Isle  Koyale  contains  a  great  number  of  beautiful  lakes,  the 
largest  of  which  is  Siskawit  Lake,  on  the  southern  side,  near 
Siskawit  Bay.  It  is  also  surrounded  by  innumerable  small  islands, 
which  cluster  close  to  its  shores,  as  if  for  protection  from  tlie  waves. 
Added  to  the  fantastic  irregularities  of  the  coast  and  its  castle-like 
islands — the  abrupt  elevation  of  the  hills  inland,  rising  like  almost 

[)erpendicular  walls  from  the  shores  of  the  numerous   beautiful 
akes  wiiich  are  scattered  through  the  interior  of  the  island,  and 
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corresponding  with  lines  of  the  mountain  upheaval — we  observe 
occasionally  rude  crags  detached  from  the  main  body  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  in  one  place  two  lofty  twin  towere,  standing  on  a  hill- 
side, and  rising  perpendicularly,  like  huge  chimneys,  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  seventy  leet,  while  they  are  surrounded  by  the  deep-green 
foliage  of  the  primeval  forest. 

In  the  secluaed  valleys  between  the  hills  of  the  Isle  Royale  there 
are  either  little  lakes,  or  swamps  filled  with  a  dense  growth  of  white 
cedars.  Upon  the  higher  lands,  the  timber  is  a  mixture  of  maple, 
birch,  spruce,  fir  and  pine  trees,  which  are  of  thrifty  growth,  and 
will  aflbrd  both  timber  and  fuel.  The  soil  of  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  island  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  trap 
rocks,  and  such  a  soil  is  well  known  to  be  warm  and  fertile.  In 
the  lowlands,  the  springs  from  the  hills  will  keep  the  soil  cold  and 
wet ;  but  if  properly  drained,  there  is  no  doubt  those  lands  might 
bo  cultivated,  and  would  produce  good  crops.  Indeed,  this  is  said 
to  have  been  proved  in  the  vicinity  of  Rock  Harbor,  where  the 
lowland  soil,  which  was  originally  covered  with  swamp-muck,  is 
now  drained  and  made  productive. 

Rock  Harbor,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  northeasterlv  end  of 
Isle  Royale,  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  haven  on  Lake  Supe- 
rior. The  bay  extends  about  four  miles  up  into  the  island.  The 
water  is  deep  enough  for  any  vessels,  and  the  harbor  is  perfectly 
sheltered  from  every  wind.  Around  its  entrance  are  numerous 
islands,  that  stand  like  so  many  rocky  castles  to  break  the  heavy 
surges  of  the  lake.  "In  some  respects  it  resembles  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  with  Procida,  Capri  and  Ischia  at  its  entrance;  but  no 
moaern  volcano  completes  the  b..ckground  of  the  picture,  though 
there  must  at  one  time  have  been  greater  eruptions  there  than  ever 
took  place  in  Italy." 

Lake  Superior  is  fed  bv  about  eighty  streams,  which  are  repre- 
sented to  be  not  navigable,  except  for  canoes,  owing  to  the  tails 
and  rapids  with  which  they  abound.  The  principal  ones  that  flow 
through  American  territory  are  the  St.  Louis,  Montreal,  Presqne 
Isle,  Arrow,  Little  Montreal,  Ontonagon,  Eagle,  Sturgeon,  Huron, 
Dead,  Carp,  Chocolate,  La  Prairie,  Two-hearted  and  xequamenon 
Rivers.  The  largest  of  these  are  the  Ontonagon  and  Sturgeon 
Rivers,  which,  by  the  removal  of  some  obstructions  at  their  months, 
and  the  construction  of  piers  to  prevent  the  formation  of  bars, 
might  be  converted  into  excellent  and  spacious  harbors,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  mines,  where  the 
want  of  safe  anchorage  is  now  severely  felt. 

Tiie  Twin  River,  or  Two-hearted  River,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
traders,  consists  in  the  union  of  two  separate  streams  near  the 
point  of  its  outlet.  It  empties  into  the  lake  seventy-two  miles 
westward  of  St.  Mary's.  A  short  distance  beyond  Grand  Island, 
at  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream  known  as  Laughing-fish  River,  a 
curious  flux  and  reflux  of  tlve  water  is  maintained,  similar  to  the 
tides  of  the  ocean.     At  the  mouth  of  Chocolate  River,  there  is  a 
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rests  on  two  immense  water-worn  pillars.  At  another  place,  tho 
precipice  has  been  completely  undermined,  so  that  it  rests  solely 
on  a  single  massive  column,  standing  in  the  water.  The  dark-red 
clay,  overlaying  the  rocks  above,  has  been  washed  by  the  rains 
down  the  face  of  the  precipice ;  and,  being  blended  with  the  sand 
and  dust  blown  about  by  the  winds,  presents  a  pictorial  appear- 
ance. Schoolcraft  says:  ^^  We  almost  held  our  breath  in  .passing 
that  coast." 

The  Ontonagon  River,  for  four  miles  up  from  its  mouth,  is  broad 
and  deep,  having  a  gentle  current,  flowing  through  a  winding 
channel,  between  banks  that  are  heavily  wooded,  the  dark-green 
foliage  overhanging  the  water.  A  long,  narrow  island  divides  the 
river  into  two  channels,  through  which  the  current  flows  slowly 
and  tranquilly  to  the  lake.  The  stream  above  is  broken  by 
frequent  rapids. 

The  Montreal  River  forms  the  boundary  between  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin.  It  presents  many  attractions  for  the  admirers  of  pic- 
turesque scenery,  and  exhibits  the  most  beautiful  waterfalls  any- 
where to  b^  found  along  the  entire  coast  of  Lake  Superior.  A 
little  way  above  its  mouth,  and  within  sight  of  the  lake,  the  red 
sandstone  rocks  have  a  northerly  dip  of  seventy  degrees;  and  over 
this  ledge  the  river  is  precipitated  eighty  feet,  into  a  deep  circular 
basin,  the  sides  of  which  have  been  excavated  by  the  rushing  waters 
into  a  spacious  amphitheater.  About  three  miles  further  up  the 
river,  in  a  direct  line  from  the  lake,  is  a  second  waterfall,  said  to 
be  fully  as  beautiful  as  the  first. 

Sturgeon  River  rises  in  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  head  of 
Keweenaw  Bay;  and,  running  northerly,  empties  into  Portage 
Lake.  This  lake  is  connected  with  Superior  by  Portage  River, 
which  may  be  ascended  by  vessels  drawing  eight  feet  of  water,  and 
to  the  head  of  the  lake,  twenty  miles  inland.  Those  streams, 
together  with  the  Montreal  River,  are  famous  for  their  sturgeon 
fisheries.  All  the  rivers  that  flow  into  Lake  Superior,  at  a  little 
distance  inland,  become  very  rapid,  broken  by  frequent  waterfalls, 
furnishing  water-power  in  great  abundance.  The  heights  of  land 
between  Portage  Lake  and  Montreal  River  vary  from  600  feet  to 
1,300  feet  in  height. 

The  Superior  country  is  celebrated  alike  for  its  iron,  its  copper, 
and  its  silver.  It  can  never  become  much  of  an  agricultural 
country;  but  its  mineral  resources  are  very  great,  beyond  the 
power  of  calculation.  The  country  has  been  explored  just  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  us  to  form  a  mere  rough  guess  as  to  its  capability 
of  producing  the  most  valuable  metals  in  constant  use  by  man. 
The  iron  occupies  a  region  distinct  by  itself.  The  copper  and 
silver  are  found  blended  together. 

The  iron  region  is  the  most  valuable  and  extensive  in  the  world 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  varieties  of  wrought-iron  and  steel. 
When  we  consider  the  immense  extent  of  the  district,  the  moun- 
tain masses  of  the  ore,  its  purity  and  adaptation  to  the  manufac- 
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tore  of  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  iron,  and  the  immense  forests 
which  cover  the  surface,  suitable  for  charcoal,  this  district  may  be 
pronounced  unrivaled.  The  ore  consists  mainly  of  the  specular  or 
peroxyd  of  iron,  an  admixture  of  the  fine-grained  magnetic.  In 
some  instances,  the  whole  ridge  or  knob  appears  to  consist  of  one 
mass  of  pure  ore — so  pure  that  no  selection  is  required ;  but  an 
nulimited  quantity  might  be  quarried  or  picked  up  in  loose  blocks 
around  the  slopes.  In  others,  the  ore  is  mixed  with  seams  of 
quartz  or  jasper,  which  renders  it  less  valuable,  and  requires  some 
care  for  the  selection.  The  iron,  in  such  cases,  presents  a  banded 
or  contorted  structure,  or  alternating  seams  of  steel-gray  and  bril- 
liant reil.  The  ap^^earance  of  a  mountain  cliff  thus  niiade  up  is 
extraordinary.  The  iron  mountain  of  Missouri  becomes  insignifi- 
cant when  compared  with  these  immense  deposits. 

The  surveyors  report  some  good  agricultural  lands  in  the  iron 
district,  which  will  become  of  great  value  when  the  rivers  shall 
have  been  opened,  and  a  mining  population  introduced,  creating  a 
sure  and  convenient  home-market  for  the  productions  of  the  farm. 

Next  in  importance  after  the  iron  is  the  copper  of  the  Superior 
country.  The  region  where  that  metal  is  found  is  along  the 
southern  shore  of  the  lake. 

The  rocks  of  the  copper  r^ion  have  been  elevated  to  an  angle 
of  about  forty  degrees,  inclining  to  the  northwest  by  the  terrific 
forces  that  injected  the  molten  copper  throughout  their  cracks  and 
crevices.  Along  the  hillsides,  where,  by  reason  of  this  angular 
elevation,  the  rocks  are  made  to  out-crop  the  superincumbent 
masses  of  decayed  rock,  and  other  accumulations,  have  been 
washed  awav  bv  the  action  of  torrents;  and  the  metal,  in  some 
places,  appears  at  the  surface.  Some  of  those  points,  where  the 
copper  is  thus  exposed,  would  seem  to  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Indians,  lon^j  before  anv  white  man  ever  trod  the  bleak  and 
sterile  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Onto- 
nagon River  have  been  found  the  ancient  mines,  to  which  the 
tribes  must  have  resorted  for  a  supply  of  copper  for  the  manutac- 
ture  of  tools  and  ornaments.  The  metal  was  very  highly  prized 
by  them;  and  pieces  of  native  copi^er  were  treasured  up  with 
£:reat  care,  and  used  as  an  article  of  traffic.  It  is  evident  that  the 
a!M:>riginal  miners  were  not  more  advanced  toward  civilization 
than  the  Indians  generally;  because  the  mining  and  other  imple- 
uit'iits.  found  on  the  Ontonagon  in  the  ancient  excavations,  are 
precisely  similar  to  those  which  are  known  to  have  been  in  use 
among  the  tribes  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  stone-hammers,  made 
of  oval  pebbles,  groved  about  the  middle  for  withes,  which  formed 
the  handles,  were  the  native  instruments  for  breaking  out  pieces 
of  copper  on  Lake  Superior,  and  for  breaking  the  hard  rocks  of 
Moose-head  Lake  for  the  arrow  and  spear-heads  of  the  eastern 
Indians.  Such  hammers,  together  with  half-finished  stone  scalp- 
ing-knives,  have  been  found  both  at  Ontonagon  and  at  the  Eagle 
Kiver.    The  Indian  mxuet  also  assisted  the  operation  of  breaking 
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the  rocks  by  kindling  fires  upon  them.;  and  hence  the  origin  of 
the  charred  brands  and  coal  that  have  been  found  around  the 
battered  and  beaten  projections  of  copper. 

The  Lake  Superior  was  greatly  reverenced  by  the  Indians  in- 
habiting its  shores  at  the  time  of  the  early  explorations  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries.  Claude  Allouez  says  respecting  this  super- 
stition: ^^  The  savages  respect  this  lake  as  a  divinity,  and  make 
sacrifices  to  it,  on  account  perliaps  of  its  magnitude,  for  it  is  two 
hundred  leagues  long  and  eighty  wide ;  or  on  account  of  its  good- 
ness in  furnishing  them  with  fishes,  which  nourish  all  these  people, 
where  there  is  but  little  game.  There  are  often  found  beneath  the 
water  pieces  of  copper,  all  formed,  and  of  the  weight  of  ten  and 
twenty  pounds.  I  have  seen  them  many  times  in  the  hands  of  the 
savages;  and,  as  they  are  superstitious,  they  keep  them  as  so  many 
divinities,  or  as  presents  from  the  gods  beneath  the  water,  who  have 

fiven  them  as  pledges  of  good  lortune.  On  that  account,  they 
eep  the  pieces  of  copper  enveloped  among  their  most  precious 
furniture.  There  are  some  who  have  preserved  them  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  and  others  who  have  had  them  in  their  families 
from  time  immemorial,  and  cherish  them  as  household  gods." 

The  first  Englishman  that  ever  visited  the  copper  region  was 
Alexander  Henry,  who,  after  having  his  hair  almost  started  out 
of  his  head  at  the  frightful  massacre  of  Michilimackinac,  continued 
in  the  Superior  country  for  several  years,  poking  about  among 
its  ravines  and  precipices  with  a  most  refreshing  indifibrence  to 
danger.  One  or  two  extracts  from  his  journal  will  show  what  he 
saw  there. 

'*0n  the  19th  of  August,  1765,  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Ontonagon  River,  one  of  the  largest  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake. 
At  the  mouth  was  an  Indian  village;  and  three  leagues  above,  a 
fall,  at  the  foot  of  which  sturgeon,  at  this  season,  were  obtained  so 
abundant,  that  a  month^s  subsistence  for  a  regiment  could  have 
been  taken  in  a  few  hours.  But  I  found  this  river  chiefly  remark- 
able  for  the  abundance  of  virgin  copper,  which  is  on  its  banks  and 
in  its  neighborhood. 

^^  On  my  way  back  to  Michilimackinac,  I  encamped  a  second 
time  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ontonagon  River,  and  now  took  the 
oi)portunity  of  going  ten  miles  up  the  river  with  Indian  guides. 
The  object  for  which  I  most  expressly  went,  and  to  which  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  being  led,  was  a  mass  of  copper  of  the  weight, 
according  to  my  estimate,  of  no  less  than  five  tuns.  Such  was  its 
pure  and  malleable  state,  that,  with  an  ax,  I  was  able  to  cut  off  a 
portion  weighing  a  hundred  pounds.  On  viewing  the  surrounding 
surface,  I  conjectured  that  the  mass,  at  some  period  or  other,  had 
rolled  down  the  side  of  a  lofty  hill  which  rises  at  its  back."  This 
copper  rock  has  been  removed  to  Washington,  and  may  now  be 
seen  lying  on  the  ground  near  the  War  Department. 

That  same  enterprising  explorer  was  also  the  first  to  organize  a 
Lake  Superior  Mining    Company.       In   1770,   Messrs,   Baxter^ 
33 
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Bostwick  and  Henry  built  a  barge  at  Point  aux  Pins,  and  laid  the 
keel  of  a  sloop  of  forty  tons.  They  were  in  searcli  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  expected  to  make  their  fortunes.  The  other  partners 
.in  England  were  "his  royal  highness,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester; 
Mr.  Secretary  Townshend ;  Sir  Samuel  Tuchet,  Bart.;  Mr.  Baxter, 
counsel  of  the  Empress  of  Russia;  and  Mr.  Crnikshank.  In 
America,  Sir  William  Johnson,  Bart.;  Mr.  Bostwick;  Mr.  Baxter, 
and  myself.  A  charter  had  been  petitioned  for  and  obtained;  but, 
owing^to  our  ill  success,  it  was  never  taken  from  the  seal-office." 
.Mr.  Baxter  sold  the  sloop  and  other  effects  of  the  company,  and 
paid  its  debts,  which  certainly  was  a  most  commendable  feature 
of  their  operations.  Lake  Superior  seems  then  to  have  been 
abandoned,  and  its  mineral  resources  forgotten. 

Since  i845,  public  attention  has  been  a^ain  drawn  toward  the 
.Superior  country.  Its  mineral  lands  have  been  surveyed,  affording 
tolerably  accurate  information  of  the  localities  where  the  ores  of 
.copper,  and  iron,  and  silver  abound.  A  large  number  of  mining 
companies  have  been  organized,  and  some  ot  them  have  gone  into 
Buccessfnl  operation.  It  has  been  stated  that  there  are  forty-oDe 
companies  carrying  on  mining  operations*  at  Keweenaw  roint 
iftlone,  among  which  are  the  following:  Northwest,  Siskowit, 
Algonquin,  Piscataqua,  Ontonagon,  Bohemia,  Chesapeake,  and 
.Caae. 

At  the  Lake  Superior  Company's  mines,  shaft  No.  2,  passing 
into  the  western  side  of  the  vein,  was  very  rich  in  copper  and 
silver  at  the  surface,  where  it  immediately  bordered  upon  the 
leader,  and  impoverished  as  it  left  it  in  descending.  So  after 
working  downward  for  a  time  through  a  barren  rock,  the  miners 
sent  off  a  level  toward  the  river,  with  the  intention  of  striking  the 
vein  under  the  stream;  but,  to  their  great  surprise,  opened  into  a 
deep  and  wide  ravine,  or  ancient  channel  of  the  river,  filled  with 
great  masses  of  copper,  lumps  of  copper  and  silver  mixed,  small 
globules  of  pure  silver,  all  rounded  and  worn  by  the  action  of  run- 
ning water,  and  mixed  with  sand,  gravel  and  pebbles.  A  single 
mass  of  silver  was  obtained  from  this  ravine,  wnich  weighed  more 
than  six  pounds,  and  was  worth  $130.  That  lump  of  sliver  is  now 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  United  States  Mint,  at  Philadelphia.  Masses 
of  copper  were  also  found  in  that  ravine,  weighing  1,000  pounds. 
These  were  exported  to  France. 

Tiie  Cliff  Mine,  belonging  to  the  Boston  and  Pittsburgh  Mining 
Companies,  is  situated  on  the  southwest  branch  of  Eagle  River, 
three  miles  from  the  office  of  the  Lake  Superior  Company.  This 
mine  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  known,  for  the  enormous 
masses  of  native  copper  it  contains. 

At  the  Copper  Falls'  Mines,  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  lake,  the  shafts  descend  perpendicularly  into  the  rock 
nearly  to  that  depth.  There  is  a  vein  of  solid  copper.  The  sheets 
of  copper  are  of  amazing  dimensions. 

The  largest  xwa^a^  o^  co^^^x  ^^\.  \\^j^  n^\.  \jfe^xv  \^\svQ.vQd  was  at 
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the  bottom  of  the  Cliff  Mine,  and  was  estimated  to  weigh  eighty 
tuns.  It  was  pure  copper,  having  a  density  equal  to  that  of  the 
hammered  copper  of  commerce,  and  much  tougher  than  that  which 
is  obtained  by  artificial  smelting. 

To  get  out  such  huge  masses  of  copper,  a  place  is  sought  in  the 
shaft  where  a  hole  may  be  bored  into  the  rock,  and  then  iSring  a 
heavy  blast.  This  starts  the  copper  from  the  wall  of  rock,  and 
sometimes  removes  it  entirely.  It  is  then  cut  up  with  chisels. 
This  vein  varies  from  two  to  four  feet  in  width,  and  increases  in 
width  and  richness  as  it  descends  in  the  rock.  The  height  of  the 
cliff  in  which  this  vein  is  seen  is  nearly  three  hundred  feet,  and 
the  upper  exposure  of  the  veins  two  hundred  and  thirteen  feet. 
The  top  of  the  cliff  is  seven  hundred  feet  above  Lake  Superior. 

The  great  national  value  of  the  copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior 
will  be  seen  by  comparing  their  capability  for  the  production  of 
metal  with  other  copper  mines  in  dinerent  parts  of  the  earth.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  foreign  mines,  together  with  the  annual 
yield  of  metal : 

Sweden 1.000  tons. 

RoBsiA 2,000  " 

Hungary 2,000  •« 

Hartz  Mountains 212  •• 

East  Germany 143  " 

Hesse 500  •« 

Norway 74»0  « 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 14,465  •* 

Mexico 200  " 

The  principal  landing-place  on  Keweenaw  Point,  to  get  access 
to  the  mines,  is  Eagle  Uarbor.  The  village  occupies  a  beautiful 
site.  The  houses  are  built  on  the  rising  ground,  in  a  magnificent 
grove  of  Norwegian  pines.  The  harbor  is  a  fraction  less  than  a 
a  mile  wide;  the  greatest  depth  of  water,  one  hundred  feet;  depth 
on  the  bar,  ten  feet;  and  there  it  can  be  easily  deepened  to  sixteen 
feet  by  blasting  away  the  rocks.  This  ought  to  be  done  for  the 
safety  of  loaded  steamboats,  which  frequently  take  shelter  in  the 
bay. 

The  Superior  country  is  quite  destitute  of  game;  but  the  waters 
abound  in  fish  of  the  choicest  kinds.  The  streams  throughout  the 
iron  region  are  alive  with  speckled  trout.  The  lake  fisheries  will 
one  day  rival  those  of  the  ocean,  both  in  extent  and  value.  Isle 
Royale  is  a  favorite  place  of  resort  for  fishermen,  who  take  there 

f^reat  numbers  of  the  siskowit — the  fattest  and  finest  variety  of  the 
ake-trout  family ;  also,  lake-trout  and  white-fish.  The  siskowit  has 
been  known  to  attain  to  the  weight  of  twenty-five  pounds,  and  the 
lake-trout  fifty  pounds.  The  siskowit  has  only  to  become  intro- 
duced into  the  eastern  market,  to  take  the  place  of  all  other  fish, 
as  a  delicacy  for  the  table  of  the  epicure.  The  capability  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  Superior  country  may  be  estimated  by  the  quan- 
tities taken  at  one  place,  near  Mackinaw,  at  which  10,000  barrels 
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are  packed  annually.  The  preparations  for  packing  are  very  sim- 
ple. After  being  cleaned,  the  fish  are  laid,  with  the  scales  on, 
npon  broad  benches,  and  salted ;  then  thrown  into  a  box  or  crate, 
with  a  grating  at  the  bottom  to  drain.  Sometimes  a  common 
wagon-wheel  is  used,  suspended  by  a  rod  passing  through  the 
hub;  the  water  passes  on  from  the  fish  between  the  spokes. 
After  draining,  the  packing  commences.  Fish  are  important 
articles  of  food  at  the  mines,  and  will  continue  to  become  more 
valuable  as  the  business  of  mining  increases. 

The  Superior  country  is  a  healthy  country ;  but  tlie  climate  is 
too  cold  and  forbidding,  and  the  winters  too  long,  to  attract  emi- 
grants, who  prefer  to  cultivate  the  soil.  In  July,  the  days  are 
very  warm ;  the  nights,  however,  are  cool.  The  changes  in  the 
temperature  are  very  sudden  and  very  great.  It  is  no  imcommon 
thing  for  the  thermometer  to  fall  forty  degrees  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Frosts  occur  about  the  10th  of  September  sufficient  to 
kill  all  vegetation.  The  snows  attain  to  the  depth  of  six  feet, 
and  remain  to  the  last  of  May.  Winter  sets  in  early  in  October. 
During  the  fall  months  there  are  frequent  and  terrible  gales  of 
wind,  and  storms  of  rain  and  snow. 

The  Superior  country  will  one  day  be  erected  into  a  Territory 
by  itself,  or  admitted  as  a  State.  It  will  be,  for  all  time,  not  only 
a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  Union,  but  also  a  nursery  of  a  tough,  hardy 
and  energetic  race  of  men.  The  full  development  of  its  vast  re- 
sources would  require  a  population  that  will  make  it  the  great 
northern  hive  of  America. 


THE    PACIFIC   RAILROAD. 


A  8H0ET  generation  ago,  the  people  of  the  United  States  were 
astonished  at  learning  that  a  successful  attempt  had  been  made  in 
England  to  transport  passengers  and  merchandise  over  land  by 
means  of  steam ;  Manchester  and  Liverpool  had  been  united  by 
iron  bonds.  A  great  fact  had  thus  been  achieved  in  the  progress 
of  material  civilization.  The  first  step  had  been  taken  toward 
revolutionizing  the  intercourse  and  toe  business  of  the  entire 
earth ;  and  thenceforth  the  work  of  linking  together  the  dispersed 
communities  of  mankind  was  to  go  on  until  the  remotest  East  and 
the  far-ojff  West  should  be  brought  near  to  every  man's  door. 
Early  in  the  strife  to  reap  profit  from  this  new  field  of  successful 
enterprise,  were  a  few  adventurous  and  far-seeing  Americans. 
Long  before  the  communitv  at  large  had  settled  in  its  own  mind 
what  kind  of  a  thing  a  railroad  might  be — whether  it  was  some- 
thing built  up  over  the  tops  of  the  houses,  or  something  else  sunk 
beneath  the  ground — these  men  had  set  to  work  the  laborers  of 
Connaught  and  the  laborers  of  Munster,  spade  in  hand,  to  filling 
up  the  valleys,  and  leveling  the  hills,  that  intervened  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  In  a  few  months,  the  industrious 
hands  of  a  small  army  of  Irishmen  had  accomplished  the  task ; 
the  narrow  tracks  had  been  leveled;  bridges,  aqueducts  and  cul- 
verts had  been  constructed ;  rails  of  wood  and  rails  of  iron  had 
been  laid  and  securely  fastened;  and  the  great  iron  horse,  with  his 
insatiable  maw,  and  with  his  strength  that  never  tired  so  long  as 
that  maw  was  filled,  was  hauling  along  gigantic  loads  of  admiring 
men  aud  of  bulky  freight  at  a  pace  that  nothing  short  of  the 
whistling  winds  could  equal.  In  this  way,  the  great  British  foot 
became  also  an  American  fact,  small  indeed  in  its  beginning,  but 
destined  indeed  to  grow  in  less  time  than  it  takes  for  a  child  to 
become  a  man — to  a  stature  that  would  surpass  all  that  the  world 
beside  would  achieve.  Most  creditable,  in  truth,  it  is  to  American 
enterprise,  that  her  comparatively  small  population  of  twenty-eight 
millions  of  souls  should,  with  her  small  resources  of  money  and 
capital,  have  constructed  and  placed  in  successful  operation  more 
miles  of  railway  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world ;  yet  this  has  been 
done,  and  well  done. 

Wlierever  there  is  found  anywhere  over  our  broad  land  a  thriv- 
ing population  of  freemen,  there  is  also  found  the  newspaper,  the 
school  and  the  church,  and  with  these  there  necessarily  grows  up 
the  knowledge  of  what  is  being  done  elsewhere,  aud  the  temper  of 
mind  to  profit  by  whatever  is  adapted  to  their  own  circumstances 
and  wants.     The  result  of  this  is,  that  the  country  is  rapidly  filling 
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up  with  railwaj'S,  crossing  and  recrossing  each  other  at  all  points, 
and  uniting  almost  every  county  of  every  Free  State  with  the  great 
centers  of  trade  and  commerce  both  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  on 
all  our  navigable  rivers  and  lakes. 

A  project,  however,  more  gigantic  than  any  that  has  yet  been 
achieved  in  the  world's  history,  is  now  agitating  the  world's  mind, 
and  drawing  toward  itself  the  favorable  regards  of  the  more 
prudent  and  cautious,  as  well  as  those  of  the  sanguine  and  adven- 
turous. Already  the  feasibility  of  constructing  a  railroad  across 
the  continent,  which  shall  unite  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  with 
those  of  the  Atlantic,  is  admitted.  On  this  point  public  sentiment 
has  formed  its  judgment  and  pronounced  its  decision.  It  can  and 
it  must  be  done.     But  ui>on  the  further  question  of  the  route  to  ba 

Eursued  by  the  new  roaa,  the  judgment  of  the  country  is  far  from 
eing  settled.  Each  of  four  great  routes  has  its  earnest  advocates. 
Some  regard  a  survey  from  Chicago  to  the  head  of  the  Strait  of 
De  Fuca,  whose  most  northern  limit  is  less  than  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  British  colonial  possessions,  as  the  most  natural,  the 
cheapest  and  every  way  the  best  route  for  the  proposed  road. 
Others  again  pronounce  such  a  location  wholly  impracticable, 
from  the  masses  of  snow  which  must  accumulate  in  the  mountain 
passes  in  so  northern  a  latitude,  and  look  for  an  eligible  ronto 
from  the  city  of  Houston,  in  Texas,  to  San  Diego  on  the  Pacific, 
the  southern  limit  of  which  road  would  pass  lor  some  distance 
through  the  Territory  of  Mexico.  Between  the  extreme  limits  of 
these  two  routes,  a  distance  of  almost  a  thousand  miles  intervenes. 
Two  other  routes  have  also  been  advocated  by  their  friends — one 
from  St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco,  and  the  other  from  Memphis  to 
the  same  city.  Although  other  lines  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
mentioned,  yet  these  four  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  routes  from 
which  public  sentiment,  when  more  instructed  as  to  their  respec- 
tive merits,  must  elect  one  to  become  the  recipient  of  such  public 
bounty  as  may  be  bestowed  upon  the  opening  of  a  great  thorough- 
fare from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic.  The  first  point  to  settle,  in 
determining  the  most  eligible  route  for  the  proj)osed  road,  is  as  to 
which  one  of  the  diflerent  harbors  on  the  Pacific  is  best  fitted  by 
nature  and  position  to  become  the  terminus  of  such  a  road,  and  a 
proper  depot  for  the  immense  trade  which  must  ensue  on  its  com- 
pletion. But  four  places  on  the  coast  are  at  all  fitted  to  enter  into 
competition  for  the  great  prize.  These  four  points  are  San  Diego, 
in  the  extreme  southwest  corner  of  the  United  States;  the  city  of 
San  Francisco;  some  spot  to  be  chosen  on  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  Columbia,  in  Oregon;  and  another  on  the  borders  of  the  Strait 
of  De  Fuca,  in  the  new  Territory  of  Washinc^ton,  and  in  the  ex- 
treme northwestern  corner  of  the  American  Union. 

Whatever  calculations  are  made  as  to  the  most  desirable  location 
of  the  contemplated  road,  they  must  necessarily  have  primary  re- 
ference  to   the   great   commercial   cities   on    the  Atlantic   coast. 
Iready  there  are  lines  of  steam  travel  extending  from  each  of 
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these  cities  to  the  great  cities  on  the  Ohio  and  the  western  lakes. 
The  Pacific  Road  will,  in  reality,  be  nothing  more  than  a  pro- 
longation of  one  of  these  lines  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
ocean.  In  determining  the  particular  direction  of  this  extension 
of  railroad  travel  and  trafSc,  certain  leading  considerations  must 
be  taken  into  the  account,  upon  the  settlement  of  which  its  final 
decision  must  rest.  Among  these  considerations,  we  may  regard 
the  following  as  of  paramount  importance:  the  character  of  the 
harbor  where  the  road  may  terminate;  the  comparative  ease  and 
cheapness  with  which  the  road  may  be  built  in  the  different  routes 

f)ropo8ed:  the  relative  length  of  these  roads;  their  exemption  from 
iability  to  injury  and  delay  in  consequence  of  freshets  or  heavy 
falls  of  snow ;  the  fertility  and  general  productiveness  and  resources 
of  the  intermediate  country;  and  their  position  with  reference  to 
the  cities  and  towns  which  now  are  or  ultimately  will  become  the 
great  centers  of  western  trade. 

The  selection  of  a  harbor  on  the  Pacific  for  the  terminus  of  the 
road,  which  shall  unite  the  advantages  of  ocean  with  the  capacity 
to  receive  the  shipping  of  half  a  world,  is  too  obvious  to  need 
remark.  Whenever  the  road  shall  be  built,  the  course  of  active 
commerce  will  be  wholly  revolutionized. 

Instead  of  the  weary  months  of  travel  around  the  capes  of 
Africa  and  South  America,  less  than  a  month  will  suffice  to  trans- 
port the  teas  and  silks  of  China,  the  coffee  and  the  spices  of  Java 
or  Ceylon  to  the  great  Atlantic  cities,  thence  to  be  distributed  as 
from  the  world's  depot  to  the  nations  of  Europe.  But  not  only 
will  this  new  mode  of  transit  take  to  itself  the  best  and  most  re- 
munerative part  of  the  traffic  now  existing  between  Eastern  Asia 
and  Christendom,  but  it  will  also  create  a  new  traffic,  compared 
with  which  the  trade  now  existing  will  bear  almost  no  comparison. 
Instead  of  here  and  there  a  seaport  in  China  holding  commercial 
relations  with  America,  this  nearness  of  access  to  the  best  markets 
of  the  world  will  stimulate  into  an  unprecedented  activity  the  rear- 
ing of  all  agricultural  products,  the  manufacture  of  all  goods  and 
wares,  and  the  disinterring  of  all  mineral  resources  which  the 
three  hundred  millions  of  China  can  furnish  us  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  we  can  obtain  them  elsewhere.  Japan,  with  a  population 
almost  double  our  own,  now  shut  out  from  all  intercourse  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  must  soon  be  forced  by  the  strength  of  circum- 
stances, to  welcome  to  her  ports  the  merchant  fleets  of  other 
nations,  anxious  and  eager  to  distribute  to  the  wide  world  the  rich 
products  of  her  soil,  her  climate  and  her  domestic  industry.  The 
tropical  fruitfulness  of  the  over-populated  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  will  also  pour,  in  increased  abundance,  the  rich  spices 
of  her  balmy  breezes  tnrough  this  new  and  rapid  conduit  of  trade. 
Much  too  of  the  traffic  which  has  given  to  a  corporation  of  London 
traders  the  rule  of  more  than  a  liundred  millions  of  effeminate 
Hindoos,  and  the  ownership  of  territories  larger  than  the  Mace- 
donian conqueror  could  boast  in  the  time  of  his  greatest  achieve- 
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ments,  will  likewise  be  forced  by  an  authority  more  impcrioos  than 
that  of  Alexander — the  imperiousness  of  commercial  necessity — 
to  become  a  tributary  to  this  great  trans-continental  railway.  By 
a  must  singular  comoination  of  circumstances,  that  cannot  fail  to 
impress  a  devout  mind  with  the  conviction  that  the  Creator  of  the 
universe  exercises  a  special  control  over  the  destinies  of  natione, 
the  Pacific  coast  of  America  has  suddenl}^  assumed  an  importance 
which  promises  to  revolutionize  the  destinies  of  the  entire  conti- 
nent. Diplomacy  on  the  North  and  conquest  on  the  South  have 
united  to  the  American  confederacy  a  Pacific  sea-coast  of  great 
length  and  value.  The  northern  acquisition  of  Washington  and 
Oregon  gives  us  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  countries  of  the 
world,  whose  resources,  when  developed,  will  be  suflBcient  to  feed 
the  vast  commercial,  manufacturing  and  mining  population  which 
are  ultimately  to  make  this  coast  one  of  the  great  centers  of  the 
world's  industry.  The  golden  sands  and  rocks  of  California,  over 
which  the  steps  of  Indian  and  Spaniard  and  mongrels  of  every 
breed  have  stupidly  or  heedlessly  roamed  for  many  generations, 
ignorant  of  the  untold  wealth  which  lay  strewn  in  their  path  or 
glistened  in  the  early  sun,  have  forever  passed  from  under  the  con- 
trol of  their  old  proprietors,  into  the  nands  of  those  who  know 
how  to  build  up  prosperous  towns  and  flourishing  cities  out  of  the 
soil  which  l^efore  was  thought  hardly  sufficient  to  support  a  scanty 
population  of  cattle  feeders  and  breeders  of  horses  and  mules.  A 
railway  to  the  Pacific,  which  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  gold 
of  California,  was  a  dim  vision  of  imaginative  minds,  is  now 
become  an  urgent  necessity.  Somewhere  on  this  long  coast,  a 
proper  terminus  must  be  found,  such  a  terminus  as  will  not  merely 
gratify  a  local  pride  and  promote  personal  or  corporate  interests, 
but  one  that  shall  be  emphatically  American^  in  its  relation  to  the 
political  and  commercial  interests  of  the  whole  country.  The  ad- 
vocates of  the  most  northern  route  from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific, 
claim  that  the  Strait  of  De  Fuca,  both  from  position  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  harbors,  furnishes  the  best  site  for  the  proposed 
terminus.  A  reference  to  the  map  will  show  at  the  extreme  north- 
west corner  of  the  Union  this  strait,  ninetv  miles  in  len^rth  and 
eleven  miles  in  width,  uniting  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia 
with  the  ocean,  and  separating  the  British  Island  of  Vancouver 
from  the  Territory  of  Washington.  Wilkes  and  other  travelers 
represent  the  harbors  of  this  strait  as  being  both  niunerons  and 
good."  The  surrounding  country  is  well  timbered  and  watered,  and 
the  supply  of  bituminous  coal  is  inexhaustible.  South  of  the 
Strait  of  De  Fuca  and  separating  the  Territory  of  Washington 
from  Oregon  for  nearly  half  their  length,  is  the  Columbia  River, 
the  great  western  river  of  the  Union.  For  many  years  the  shoals 
and  sandbars  at  its  entrance  were  regarded  as  presenting  insur- 
mountable difficulties  to  its  ever  becoming  a  great  maritime  station, 
but  the  recent  discovery  of  a  new  and  safe  channel  by  whicli  ves- 
8  may  enter  and  leave  the  Columbia,  has  removed  this  objection, 
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and  gives  great  importance  to  its  claim  to  become  the  term  inns 
proposed.  Tlie  Bay  of  San  Francisco  wliich  has  shot  up  with 
magic  growth  from  the  insignificance  of  a  mere  loading-place  for 
hides,  into  metropolitan  importance,  can  claim  the  merit  of  an  in- 
termediate geographical  position  between  De  Fuca  on  the  north 
and  San  Diei;o  on  the  sonth.  The  excellence  of  its  harbor  is 
beyond  all  dispute.  Abundance  of  water,  facility  of  access,  and 
capacity  to  receive  and  shelter  all  the  fleets  of  the  world,  unite  to 
make  it,  as  a  harbor,  everything  that  the  interests  of  the  coimtiy 
require.  The  want  of  fertility  in  the  surrounding  country  and  the 
alleged  difficulty  of  penetrating  the  rough  country  with  a  railroad, 
in  the  direct  line  to  the  East,  are  the  chief  objections  urged  to  its 
fitness  as  the  terminus  of  the  road.  San  Diego,  at  the  extreme 
southwestern  limit  of  the  Union,  enjoys  the  advantage  of  lying  in 
a  milder  climate  than  any  of  its  competitors.  The  scarcity  of 
wood,  water  and  provisions,  and  its  near  vicinity  to  Mexico,  de- 
tract much  from  the  value  which  arises  from  the  excellence  of  its 
harbor  and  its  exemption  from  danger  by  storms. 

A  fifth  point  has  sometimes  been  mentioned,  the  harbor  of  Hum- 
boldt, between  San  Francisco  and  the  Columbia,  but  its  inaccessi- 
bility in  very  bad  weather  necessarily  dismisses  its  claim  to  regard. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  nearness  of  the  most  northern 
route  to  the  British  possessions,  there  seems  to  be  no  insuperable 
objection  to  that  course.  The  terminus  at  De  Fuca  Strait  would 
bring  the  great  Asiatic  continent  within  a  month's  sail,  at  farthest, 
from  the  American  coast.  What  now  we  are  accustomed  to  regard 
as  at  a  vast  distance  from  our  firesides  and  our  sympathies,  would 
soon  be  looked  upon  as  we  now  look  upon  continental  Europe. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  New  Orleans,  twenty  years  ago,  was 
farther  from  Boston  than  Jeddo  in  Japan  will  be  from  the  same 
city  twenty  years  hence.  The  consequences  of  this  virtual  com- 
])ression  of  the  earth  into  limits  so  much  smaller  than  nature 
designed,  cannot  yet  be  estimated.  Its  influence  upon  the  material 
interests  of  life,  we  may  in  a  measure  anticipate,  but  its  bearing 
upon  the  difliision  of  Christian  civilization,  upon  the  infusion. of 
▼lew  elements  into  the  petrifactions  of  oriental  life,  and  upon  the 
final  triumph  of  the  Christian  faith  over  barbarian  superstition  and 
the  abominations  of  heathenism,  time  can  alone  determine.  What- 
ever may  be  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  public  in  relation  to  the 
point  from  which  the  first  of  American  influence  shall  open  upon 
tlie  older  continent,  there  is  no  doubt  that  local  lines  of  railways 
will  soon  connect  the  diflerent  maritime  cities  of  the  Pacific  coast 
and  bind  them  together  into  a  common  interest.  From  the  nature 
of  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  will  need  the  en- 
tire agricultural  resources  of  the  whole  to  supply  the  natural  demand 
of  the  commercial  marine,  which  will  soon  whiten  the  Pacific  with 
its  sails.  Not  only  will  there  be  the  business  attracted  to  the 
country  by  one  line  of  communication,  but  when  this  shall  have 
been  achieved,  the  rapid  increase  of  trade  and  tlie  development  of 
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the  internal  i*e8onrcc8  of  the  country  between  the  MiBsifisippi  and 
the  Bocky  Mountains,  will  call  forth  other  enterprises  tiiat  will 
connect  Chicago  at  the  north,  St.  Louis  in  the  center  and  New 
Orleans  on  the  south,  with  their  several  corresponding  harbors  on 
the  Pacific. 

•  When  it  was  first  proposed  to  connect  Baltimore  with  the  West, 
by  means  of  a  railway,  the  apprehensions  of  the  cities  of  the  North 
were  excited  lest  the  great  stream  of  western  traffic  should  be  per- 
manently diverted  to  their  irreparable  injury.  Instead  of  such  a 
result,  we  see  the  West  connected  with  the  East  by  numerous  lines 
of  travel,  constantly  increasing  and  uniting  by  almost  direct  routes 
every  considerable  city  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  with  every  similar 
city  of  the  vast  West.    Such  will  doubtless  be  the  result  of  die 

S "owing  importance  of  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  Bocky  Mountains, 
ot  one,  but  several  lines  will  unite  thegreat  traffic  of  the  Pacific 
with  the  great  traffic  of  the  Atlantic.  l%e  dispute  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  new  road  is  therefore  merely  a  dispute  as  to  priority 
of  construction,  and  not  at  all  as  to  the  permanent  course  of  the 

a'gantic  trade  of  the  oriental  world.  Neither  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
emphis,  New  Orleans,  nor  Oalveston  can  ultimately  be  anything 
more  than  one  of  several  terminations  of  the  iron  l)onds  that  arc 
perpetually  to  bind  ocean  to  ocean.  In  this  view,  tlie  importance 
of  the  question  now  agitating  the  extensive  land  speculators  of  the 
West,  is  of  small  importance  to  the  country  at  large.  The  sub- 
stantial benefits  of  the  road  will  be  the  same  to  the  country  gene- 
rally, whichever  of  the  routes  is  ultimately  decided  upon.  The 
aid  of  the  government  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  Jirat  of  these 
enterprises,  inasmuch  as  one  road  has  become  indispensable  for 
the  security  of  the  country  and  for  the  transport  of  troops,  muni- 
tions of  war,  and  for  other  general  objects  of  the  confederacy. 
The  present  condition  of  California,  Utah,  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton already  demand  it ;  their  prospective  necessities  will  speedily 
render  it  imperative.  In  considering  the  claims  of  the  several 
routes  already  proposed,  the  length  of  the  road  is  of  small  com- 
parative moment;  yet  with  other  things  equal,  this  consideration 
must  rule.  The  length  of  a  direct  line  from  the  Strait  of  Juan 
De  Fuca  to  Chicago  is  1752  miles  ;  from  Astoria  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  Kiver  to  the  same  city,  is  1812  miles;  from  San 
Francisco  to  St.  Louis  is  1752  miles;  from  San  Francisco  to 
Walker's  Pass  is  375  miles,  and  thence  to  St.  Louis  1532  more ; 
from  Walker's  Pass  to  Memphis  1604  miles,  and  from  San  Diego 
to  New  Orleans  1621  miles.  These  are  distances  in  straight  lines, 
which,  however,  are  in  all  cases  absolutely  impracticable  tor  a  road. 
An  addition  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-three  percent,  must  be  made 
in  each  of  these  cases  to  the  length  of  the  direct  line. 

The  country  intervening  between  the  most  western  limits  of  civ- 
ilization and  the  recently  settled  Territories  on  the  Pacific,  is  con- 
fessedly little  known.  First  penetrated  by  here  and  there  a  daring 
outcast  or  wanderer  from  the  settled  habitations  of  the  Union,  some 
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of  whom  lost  their  lives  in  the  venture,  some  becoming  incorpo- 
rated with  distant  Indian  tribes,  and  some  few,  taking  to  the  busi- 
ness of  regular  professional  guides,  it  naturally  followed  that  a 
path  once  found  across  the  immense  wilds,  the  successive  compa- 
nies of  adventurers  would  follow  on  in  the  same  track.  ^  In  this 
way,  several  passes  through  the  long  chains  of  mountains  were 
long  ago  discovered.  More  recently,  exploring  parties  invested 
with  a  public  character  have  been  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  most  direct  and  feasible  passes  across  the  lofty  ranges 
of  mountains  that  offer  the  chief  dimculty  to  the  construction  of  a 
direct  railway.  But  at  present,  the  real  character  of  this  vast  in- 
termediate country  is  little  known,  and  if  any  decision  is  arrived 
at,  before  a  thorough  exploration  of  the  mountain  ranges  has  been 
made,  it  will  bo  done  ignorantly,  and  therefore,  in  all  probability, 
imperfectly.  The  earliest,  most  persevering,  and  most  intelligent 
of  the  public  advocates  of  a  trans-continental  railway  was  Mr. 
Whitney.  Session  after  session  of  Congress,  he  was  present  at 
Washington  urging  the  practicability  of  a  road  and  its  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  commercial  prosperity  and  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  Union.  The  usual  fate  of  projectors  of  genius 
attended  him.  First  derided,  then  gravely  argued  against,  he 
finally  succeeded  in  convincing  the  nation  only  that  others  might 
reaj)  the  credit  and  benefit  of  his  suggestions.  The  route  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Whitney  is  one  which  would  terminate  at  Fuget 
Sound,  leaving  Wisconsin  at  Prairie  du  Chien — thence  to  the  Val- 
ley of  the  White  or  White  Earth  River,  a  western  tributary  of  the 
Missouri — thence  to  the  Valley  of  Salmon  River  through  the  south 
pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  so  on  down  the  V  alley  of  the 
Lewis  and  Columbia  Rivers  to  the  Cascade  Range  of  Mountains, 
where  it  leaves  the  Columbia  in  a  direct  line  for  Puget  Sound. 
The  objections  urged  to  this  route  are  substantially  these:  The  dif- 
ficulty and  expense  of  constructing  a  road  so  circuitous  as  this  must 
be  through  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  down  the  Salmon  River, 
together  with  the  cost  of  crossing  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  at 
points  navigable  for  the  larger  class  of  steamers.  The  line  is  con- 
siderably longer  than  some  of  its  competitors.  The  next  route 
south,  is  that  passed  by  the  emigrants  to  Oregon.  Leaving  St. 
Louis,  this  route  crosses  the  Missouri  beyond  its  junction  with  the 
Kansas  River,  and  strikes  across  to  the  Platte  River,  the  valley 
of  which  it  follows  to  the  South  Pass,  thence  across  the  head- 
waters of  the  Colorado  to  the  Lewis  and  Columbia  Rivers.  The 
absence  of  timber  on  most  of  this  route  would  prove  an  insupera- 
ble objection  to  its  selection,  even  were  it  not  ineligible  from  other 
considerations. 

The   route   of  all  others  the   most  eligible,   on   geographical 

f rounds,  would  undoubtedly  be  one  from  San  Francisco  to  St. 
.ouis,  were  such  a  route  a  practical  one.  This,  however,  is 
stoutly  contested,  and  the  formation  of  the  intermediate  country, 
and  the  character  of  the  mountain  ranges  to  be  crossed  are  deemed 
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to  present  insuperable  difficulties  to  its  construction.  The  papers 
of  the  day  are,  nevertheless,  bringing  us  continual  accounts  of  suc- 
cessful explorations  to  the  east  ot  San  Francisco,  showing  the  en- 
tiro  feasibility  of  a  road  crossing  the  Bocky  Mountains  almost  in 
a  straight  line  to  St.  Louis.  The  conclusions  of  one  month  are 
thus  superseded  by  the  conclusions  of  the  next ;  the  inaccessible 
peaks  of  one  explorer  become  valleys  or  plains  with  another ;  and 
the  barren  desert  of  one  account  is  clothed  in  another  with  huge 
forests  and  filled  with  perennial  streams.  The  result  to  which  we 
are  compelled  to  come  is,  that  in  their  anxiety  to  secure  public 
favor  to  particular  routes,  men  write  about  what  they  do  not  un- 
derstand. Between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  on  the  east,  and 
the  Bocky  Mountains  on  the  west,  stretches  an  immense  plateau 
of  undulating  land,  penetrated  in  numerous  places  by  deep  ravines 
extending  to  the  great  rivers.  The  eastern  portion  of  this  plain  is 
exceedingly  fertile,  and  capable  of  sustaining  a  vast  population. 
Its  breadth  cannot  be  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three 
hundred  miles,  which  as  a  whole,  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway.  The  more  western  portion,  adjacent  to  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  is  represented  as  being  sterile  and  barren,  in 
many  places  destitute  both  of  timber  and  of  water,  except  such  of 
the  latter  as  is  afforded  by  the  larger  streams  which  flow  from  the 
mountains.  Beyond  this  plateau  lie  the  Bocky  Mountains  which 
divide  below  Fremont's  Peak  in  Utah,  into  two  ranges,  between 
which  flow  the  waters  of  the  Colorado,  which  discharges  into  the 
Gulf  of  California. 

The  eastern  range,  from  latitude  thirty-nine  degrees  north,  is  also 
accompanied  by  a  third  range  farther  to  the  east,  the  interval 
between  the  two  supplying  the  waters  of  the  Bio  Grande,  which 
separates  the  United  States  from  Mexico.  All  three  ranges  pass 
under  the  common  name  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  They  are  not 
high  hills,  but  very  substantial,  rugged,  rocky  mountains,  thinly 
covered  with  timber,  irregular  in  form,  and  very  unequal  in  eleva- 
tion ;  some  of  these  peaks  rising  to  a  height  of  13,000  feet  above 
the  ocean's  level,  and  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  western 
range,  which  skirts  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah  on  the  east,  where 
it  is  known  as  the  Wausatch  Bange,  is  more  broken  than  the 
eastern  range,  though  still  high  in  places,  and  possessing  many 
of  its  characteristics.  From  a  point  near  the  Vegas  of  Santa 
Clara,  in  latitude  thirty-eight  degrees  north,  this  range  pursues  a 
westerly  course  until  it  strikes  the  lofty  range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
in  California,  the  latter  of  which  bounds  California  on  the  west, 
and  can  be  penetrated  at  several  points  by  railway.  Most  incon- 
veniently in  the  way,  however,  for  a  direct  line  for  a  Pacitic  Boad, 
through  the  middle  of  the  Union,  lies  a  vast  space,  known  as  the 
Great  American  Basin,  with  a  general  elevation  of  from  four  to 
five  thousand  feet.  The  internal  character  of  this  alleged  desert 
is  little  known.  A  final  range  of  mountains,  known  as  the  Coast 
Bange,  also  intervenes  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
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the  valleys  of  which  famish  the  waters  of  the  San  Joaquin  and 
the  Sacramento  Rivers,  which  unite  their  streams  in  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco,  forming  in  their  passage  a  puss  through  the  range 
for  a  railway.  Both  slopes  of  the  Nevada  Mountains  are  covered 
with  dense  forests,  which  extend  to  the  plains  below  on  the  ocean 
side.  The  same  characteristics  also  pertain,  in  a  measure,  to  the 
Coast  Range  south  of  San  Francisco.  The  valley  between  the 
two  is  fertile  and  productive,  but  seems,  i'rom  the  scarcity  of 
rains,  to  need  some  system  of  artificial  irrigation,  to  secure  its 
productiveness.  The  waters  of  the  San  Joaquin  are  fortunately 
ample  for  the  purpose,  and  can  be  so  used  without  extravagant 
expense. 

A  recent  exploration,  sent  out  from  San  Francisco  to  examine 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  was  successful  in  finding  a  pass  almost  due 
east  from  that  city.  Pursuing  a  nearly  southeasterly  course  across 
the  Great  Basin  for  a  distance  of  nearly  three  hundred  miles,  they 
found  their  route  to  be  mainly  a  succession  of  fertile  valleys,  en- 
tirely favorable  for  a  railroad.  They  had  nearly  reached  the 
"Vegas  of  Santa  Clara,"  and  had  before  them  a  long  vista  of  a 
level  valley,  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Indians  and  forced  to 
return.  It  seems  probable  that  this  capital  condition  of  the 
country  extends  to  the  newly-discovered  Ebbet's  Pass.  At  this 
point  the  route  intersects  that  advocated  by  Colonel  Benton, 
leading  from  the  Coochatope  River  to  Walker's  Pass.  From 
the  Vegas  to  the  Coochatope,  the  country,  as  described  by  ex- 
plorers, is  generally  level  and  fertile,  watered  by  numerous  small 
streams,  tributaries  of  Green  and  Grand  Rivers.  This  route  from 
the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  described  as  being 
susceptible  of  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  through  its  entire  length. 
Should  the  route  by  Ebbet's  Pass  be  found,  on  further  examina- 
tion, to  be  a  practicable  one,  it  will  necessarily  supersede  Colonel 
Benton's  route  from  the  Vegas  to  Walker's  Pass,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  is  confessedly  almost  or  altogether  barren,  much  broken  by 
mountains  and  hills,  beside  making  the  distance  to  San  Francisco 
at  least  a  hundred  miles  farther.  Many  surveys,  however,  must 
be  made  before  the  country  will  be  satisfied  of  the  wisdom  of 
making  appropriations  for  any  particular  route,  which  must  involve 
an  expense  of  at  least  a  hunared  millions  of  dollars  before  its  com- 
j>lction. 

Wearied  with  the  delay  incident  to  a  government  appropriation 
ibr  this  project,  individual  capitalists,  particularly  those  of  the 
South,  are  earnestly  considering  the  proprietv  of  a  road  to  connect 
San  Diego  with  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina.  A  reference  to 
tlie  map  will  show  that  the  two  cities  are  nearly  on  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude.  From  Charleston  to  Shreveport,  in  Louisiana, 
a  line  of  railwapr  connection  already  exists,  or  is  in  a  state  of  pro- 
gress. The  ofler  of  alternate  sections  of  land  from  Marshall  on 
the  eastern  limit  of  Texas  to  its  western  border,  through  the  best 
lands  of  the  State,  presents  a  strong  inducement  to  capitalists  to 
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ooDStrnct  snch  a  road.  From  the  weet  limit  of  Texas  to  the  city 
of  El  Paso,  exists  a  practicable  pass  throash  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tains. From  El  Paso  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Biver  Gila,  is  also 
a  practicable  route  for  a  railway  without  any  considerable  deflec- 
tion from  a  west  course;  and  from  the  h^ia  of  the  Gulf  of  Oali- 
fornia,  where  it  receives  the  Gila,  to  San  Diego,  the  route  presents 
no  formidable  diflSculties.  Although  no  serious  objection  appears 
to  exist  to  the  prosecution  of  this  enterprise,  yet  further  considera- 
tion may  diminish  the  confidence  with  which  the  project  is  now 
regarded.  The  gradual  progress  of  public  sentiment,  as  it  becomes 
enlightened  by  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  fiu^  of  the  case, 
will  in  a  few  years  at  fartnest,  determine  definitely  the  course 
which  this  great  achievement  of  modem  science  and  enterprise 
must  pursue. 
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